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Black Letter. 

II, li, Sch, n. [aitches, IPs, or //s, ech'ez,/>f.] 1. A let¬ 
ter: the eighth in the English, Latin, and Romanic alpha¬ 
bets; In Bell's “Visible Speech," O'- the sign of speech- 
breath preceding voice as in ha, or following it as in ah. 

The moutb-orgaas are set for a sonant letter, but a rustic 
of breath Is Issued before the vocal cords are so closed as to 
vibrate, as In ha. or after the cords are opened and vibration 
has ceased, as in ah. la the earliest alphabets this sign is 
used for a rough guttural breathing which Is still frequent 
In many languages, and la denoted by n In the pronunciation 
of this Dictionary. In Greek and Latin h Is used as In Eng¬ 
lish for an audible open breathing before another letter; in 
English it Is established as significant before all tbe vowels 
and in sound before to {what. Anglo-Saxon hwset) and y 
(hue-hga)\ la Anglo-Saxon hi, hr, hie, are frequent. 


; having for its object to hring a person before a lin.-bil'i-mt et, a. Qualified; ei 
or judge; specifically, the writ (entitled in full hn-bil'i^yt, n. Ability, 
r corpus ad subficienclum) commanding a person liab II, hab it, v. 1. 1. I. 


habile* n. [Scot.] A perplexity; squabble; street fight, 
Iia'be-an eor'ptis, ne'[or hg']b§-as cSr'pus. Law. 

A writ hr-- 1 — jg l '~ s - K 

court or „ a _ T 

habeas corpus ad subjiciendum) commanding a person 
having another in custody to produce the body of the 
person detained, with the day and cause of his caption 
and detention, and to do, submit to, and receive what¬ 
ever the judge or court shall consider in that behalf. 

Tbe Constitution of the United States provides that “the 
privilege of tbe writ of habeas corpus shall not he sus¬ 
pended unless when. In cases of rebellion or Invasion, the 
public safety may require It." 


One who habilitates; especially, one who supplies money 
or other means for working or developing a mine. 

. Qualified; entitled. 


To furnish with a habit; 

clothe; array; accouter. 

Goethe . . . was habited in a long, gray 6urtout, with a white 
neck-cloth, and a red ribbon in his button-hole. J. K. Hosmer 
Short Hist. German Lit. ch. 12, p. 362. [o. i. J. ’79.] 

2+. To habituate; fix. 3+. To inhabit. 

lit. i. To inhabit; abide. [< P. habiter , < L. 

habito , freq. of habeo, have.] 

Derivatives; — li a b'lt-ed, a. I. Wearing a habit; 


1q fir f flic f ftre ir^Qutiuif hp^hpr 71 1 An instrument for drc^incr 

H is one of the most fugacious of sounds; It sometimes 11 a 7 J 7 Vt ne 1 7* } 9 u 1 “ 8in ^ ne y; 

drops from whole languages, as from French, and tbe writ- cloth, having n hook at each end. 2. Her. The repre- 
ten h bas come to be used as a sort of diacritic, aa inch = k sentation of this instrument, used as a bearing, as m the 
(chemist) or tsh ( church) or sh (chaise), dh (dhe), gh (ghost, arms of the Clothworkers’ Company. liH'blok]:. 
laugh), ph =/,rh (rhetoric), sh (she), th (the), zh (pleasure, hn-bo'nn, ha-bi'na or -b£*'na, n. -ni or -nd,p/.l [L.] 

plezhur): ch = tsh, th, dh, sh, zh are thus used In tbe pro- |, A restraining band: frenum; especially, one of tbe Dands 


\ Habeascorpus proccedm^a were then resorted to, and failedlin , clothed; arrayed.' 2, [Archaic.] Inhabited. 3t. Hahit- 
virtue of the President’s orders to the military in charge of the X„ Q v n m 0 - Tr „ An inUnUltflnt 

prisoners. Nicolay and Hay Abraham Lincoln vol. x, ch. 15, p. nated. Customary. Ii ab 1 t-Ci, n. An inhabitant. 

313 . [c. co.’90.] Iiab'lt,n. l.A tendency or Inclination toward an ac- 

- - . ... tion or condition, which hy repetition baa become easy, 

spontaneous, or eveu unconscious; in theology, tendency 


[L., ‘have tiie body 1 ; habeas , 2d per. s. pres. snbj. of 
ha' 


habeo, have; corpus , body.] 


xmnclation of this Dictionary. The h (h) In original Anglo- 
Saxon words corresponds to Latin, Greek, Parent Speech 
c = k: horn, Latin corn- u; hundred , Latin centum. The h 
In words borrowed from Latin corresponds to Parent 
Speech gh, Greek ch, Anglo-Saxon g: human, Anglo-Saxon 
guava. . , 

la the Early English there was confusion about the h In 


1 • a \ ivniiiiiuiug naiiu; iienuni; coiilgihuj , gi wit uonuo 

of fibrous tissue occasionally found connecting tbe.vlseeral 
and parietal surfaces of tbe pleura. 2. A uniting bandage, 
aa for holding the sides of wounds together. 

— Iin-be'nnr, a.— lin-ben'u-ln, n. [-L &, pH] A 
small band; a frenulum; especially, one of the two striae of 
w-hite matter that extend from the pineal body of the brain 
aloagtbe sides of the third ventricle.—hn-ben'u-I ar, a. 


French words among the Anglo-Saxons, and in all w-ords iii»b"e-na'rl-a, hab'c-ng'ri-a or -na'ri-a, n. Hot. A 

V orKLVh rwit lms: TV oloamil lift lTI t nP « « . , i i • i 1 


among the Normans, which has not been cleared up In the 
Cockney dialect, and has affected a few words In the stand¬ 
ard speech: it, < hit, herintt, < eremite. 

II averages 2Ai per cent, of the sounds as they are found 
on tbe pages of our literature. Wiiitnky Oriental and 
Linguistic Studies second series, p. 274. [s. *71.j 

Tnc history of the characters is represented as follows; 


H 0 H 


vast genus of low terrestrial orchids with 
tuberous roots, erect stems, and spikes of 
rather showy flowers. There arc about 
20 North-Amerlcan species, known popu¬ 
larly as rein*orchids. (< L. haJbena , 
thong, < habeo , hold.] 
liu-beii'diiin, ha-ben'dum, n. [-da, 
pi.] [L.] Law. The clause in a deed 
beginning “to have and to hold" (in 
Latin, habendum et tenendum), which 
determines what Interest or estate is 
granted by the deed. 

The next orderly part of a d<-ed in the haben¬ 
dum, . . . the office and purpose of which is to 
limit and define the estate which the grantee is 
eta to have in the property granted. 

(4th cent; B. C.), and *^ c . b ^‘"f lliLt 

<4tb cent. B. G.), > > G (9th cent. A.D.). The liuro- hnh'en-rvt. n \ corner turret, or a bar- Habenaria trl- 

glvph represents a sieve, the Phenlcian a fence, the Anglo- t j Zaa * dentata. 

Saxon rune is called hiegd, hail; the Latin name is Aa, ii tt bvr.,l n >*li, hab’er-dash, rf. [Rare.] To deal or traffic, 
> Folk-Lntin area, > F. ache, > Eng .ache, ailch, ech. especially In a small way or In small wares.—hnb'er- 
For lower-cnse letters, black letter, and for dates, see A. riitshf. 1. a. Petty; small. 11, n. Haberdashery. 

2. An abbreviation: (1) Orchestral Mus. Horae. (2) liMl)'cr-da*l»"ei\ hab'fir-dash'yr, n. 1. A dealer in 
Hoar. (3) Half. (I; Horizontal force. (5) Hail. For gentlemen's furnishings. 2. A dealer In or pedler of nb- 


tflvnhlc Egyptian Phenl- Early 
*i?P h i c Hleratle. clan. Greek. 


Ro¬ 

man. 


English 

Script. 

, < Plienician 





other abbreviations, see AnmiEviATioNs, in Appendix. 
3. A symbol noting: (5) Chem. Hydrogen. (2 ) German 
Mus. fj nutural (the Germans reserving the name B for 
B flat). (3) In medieval Roman notation, 200; with a 
line above it (FI) 200,000. 


bons, trimmings, thread, needles, and other small wares. 

All who dealt io the miscellaneous wares now termed haber¬ 
dashers’ goods, were to be found in this narrow alley, 

Scott Heart of Mid-Lothian ch. 6, p. 327. [l. *55.] 
3. [Prov. Eiig.l A schoolmaster. 4t. A hatter. ^ [< 


— h branch (Plumbing), a pipe-fitting having a branch Ice. hapurtask , IiRversack,< hafr, oats, 4- task , pocket.] 
Une.— ilGpli'ci*"* n. In a linl> / l>er-dn!Hli"c*rt; liab^er-daH^Kliert. 


pnraliel and close to the main Iil— -,. - - - . - ____ __ 

plunger or force-pump, a piece landing on the wind-bore im b'er-dsiMli''er-y, n. 1. The goods and w'ares sold 
umler the door-piece, by which tbe water Is forced through j^y haberdashers; small wares; a haberdasher’s stock or 
tbedoor-pieceand up into the standpipe. nilchG|neec"7. ' J • ■ ’• •- 

lia 1 , hd, ri. To use tbe interjection ha! express hesita¬ 


tion or surprise by tiie sound ha; as, to hum and ha. 
hn 1 , ha, r. LColloq. or Dial.) Have: a contraction. hit’L 
liu 1 , ha, n. An expression of wonder, surprise, joy, 
grief, hesitation, indecision, or lack of words; as, he ijnb^er-de-pwlse't, a.& n. AvoirdunoLs. 
gave a loud ha. hnh / i»r-€line+, n. Codfish, especially when salted and dried. 

!»«*, n. A ha-ha. Iinh'er-soon, hab'er-j^n (xm), n. A coat of mail for 

ha’, hft, n. [Scot.] A hall; the principal room In a house, the breast and neck, like a hauberk, but shorter and 


business; hence, trifles. 

Perhap# tho**e bygone Germans, were they to rise again, and see 
our haberdashery, would cross themselves, and Invoke the Virgin. 

Cahlyle Sartor Resartus hk. i, ch. 7, p. 31. [c. A ll.J 
2. [Rare.] A haberdasher's shop or place of business. 


— hn* Bible, the family Bible, kept In the chief room. 
—ha* house, the residence of a Scottish laird; the hall, 
hn, thi,pro«. [Dial., Eng.j lie. 

]ta, inter}. 1. An exclamation or sound made by a quick 
expulsion of breath under some sudden emotion (as eur- 
prtse, joy, or grief) or in the act of langhing. 


or trend; disposition; as, a habit not easy to overcome; 
original sin is a habit. 2. The result of such a tend¬ 
ency; an action or condition so induced; as. that move¬ 
ment of the head is a habit of hie. 3. A habitual coarse 
of action; line of conduct; as, a habit of inattention. 

Habit ... is literally a way of being held, or of holding one’s 
self. Thus defined, it must denote a permanent state of rest which 
has been reached aa the result of action or growth, or a permanent 
form of activity, or of readiness or facility for any. kind of activity. 

Porteb Human Intellect pt. ii, ch. 3, p. 294. [8. '90.J 

4. Habitual manner of living, appearance, or tempera¬ 
ment; established custom; as, a thoughtful habit of 
mind; a devout habit; a plethoric habit of body. 5. 
Specifically, in botany, geology, and mineralogy, a charac¬ 
teristic mode of growth or pnysical occurrence. 

A species of plant that bas been transferred from one soil or 
climate to another, frequently undergoes what botanists call * a 
change of habit ’ — a change which, without affecting its specific 
characters, is yet conspicuous. 

Spencer Biology vol. i, pt. ii, ch. 8, p. 245. [a. *72.] 

G» An outer garment or garments; dress; garb; coa- 
tnme, especially one usually worn or that is prescribed 
or considered suitable for a special class, avocation, use, 
or occasion, as u woman’s drees for horseback-riding, or 
the distinctive garment of a religious order. 

Those who stood nearest over against me seemed to be persons of 
distinction, as I supposed from their habit. 

Swift Gulliver pt. iii, ch. 1, p. 165. [w. p. N. *71.] 

7. R. C. Theol. A permanent quality owing to which 
the subject is well or Hi disposed. Habits may be In¬ 
born, infused, or acquired: the first are innate, the 
second supernatnrally granted, the third obtained hy 
the repetition of acts. [F., < L. habitus , < habitus, 
pp. of habeo, have.] 

Synonyms: custom, fashion, hahitude, practise, rou¬ 
tine, rule, system, usage, use, wont. Custom Is tbe uniform 
doing of the same act in the same circumstance for r defi¬ 
nite reason; routine Is the doing of customary acts In a 
regular and uniform sequence. It Is the custom of trades¬ 
men to open at a uniform hour, sod to follow a regular 
routine of business until closing-time. Habit always In¬ 
cludes an Involuntary tendency, natural or acquired, greatly 
strengthened by frequent repetition of the act, and may bo 
uncontrollable, or even unconscious. Habitude Is habitual 
relation or association. Custom Is chiefly used of the action 
of many; habit of tbe action of one; we speak of the cus¬ 
toms of society, the habits of an individual. Fashion Is the 
generally recognized custom In the smaller matters, espe¬ 
cially la dress. A rule is prescribed either by some external 
authority or by one’s own will; as, It Is the rule of the 
house; or, I mnke It my Invariable rule. Susteni Is the co¬ 
ordination of many acts or things Into a unity, and Is more 
and better than routine. Use and usage denote the manner 
of using something; we speak of one person’s use of lan¬ 
guage, but of tbe usage of many; a use or usage Is almost al¬ 
ways a habit. Practise Is the active doing of something in 
a systematic way; we do not speak of tbe practise, but of 
the habit of going to sleep; we speak of a tradesman’s cus- 
a lawvf'r’s or ft nhvsielan’fi oractise. Educationally. 


laugn. 
e.n Me 


lighter; any coat of mail or similar protection 

Sir Olaf, the good knight, did don 
Hia helm and eke his habergeon. 

EHOWNINO Tray et. t. 

1 < OF. haubergeort, dim. of houberc; sec iiaubebk.] 
lab'lier-jon+t lia-ber'ijr-oii n+; liR.-ber / je- 
..... t»nt; haiycr-jomit; linii-l>er / je-t)i»^. 

MEREDITH cii/femneafm div. xix. | ln b'er-i in , hab'gr-im, n. pi. [Heb.f The rahbfa and 
2. A sound indicating hesitation, indecision, or lack of others who undertook to keep all the rules of the rahbln- 
words. [Natural; found in AS. L. G.,etc.l hall*. leal schools fur ceremonial purity. Geikie Life qf Christ 

"K&JSfr ?< iLffiVT 1 hu*r!7h«d? 0 . tb ° C0ast 0f hn t-V-je A&ld fLush cloth of mixed color: sup- 

Compounds, etc.:— Intit fMxml", n. A boat for haaf- posed tobavo been coarse and nf tho 

fishing.— ii.*fihh, n. Tbe great bearded seal.— 1**^'bi-n, hi* hi-a or bq bl-a, n. [S. Am.] A tanager of tbe 

lug, n. Deep-sen fishing, as for cod, off tbe coast of *het- . k^nas baitator. 

bank”hTk^y'A’fish^s^ fishlng-Hne. 'a-to-r^y^rt^fl^arcOpertaining liit1>'lt*a-l>I, 

Imiuio'iMHit, haiTpat, n. [SAfr.] A lsrsre fleshy ereentah |,tVlp'iT’ n fItnri 1 V“AklYfuf-'aw'c-' tiuallfled• apt 

U5Cd m ” kln8 “ ^ ,0r > A'nparticle ot WMhin?tot „ „ hen 011w Wolcott went there 

iinur, hfir, n. [Scot.] l.A fog or mist; especially, a light clothing; a garment; In the plural, dress; garb, equip- ^ j un e.1800, was scarcely habitable. 

mist accompanied by a chilling east wind. ments; as, gowns and other habihmejits. j. B. McMaster People of the U. S. vol. ii, ch. 

It WM th© well-known easterly haar, th© veil of salt «?a fog An Etonian is always a gentleman, and, In spite of my shahhy H, P- 488. [a. *85.]. .... 

. " -”- habiliments, they answered me civilly. [F., < L. habltablllS, < kabltO See 

De Qlincey Opium-Eater prelim., p. 54. [t. a v. *52.] ha BIT, V.] — It a b r 11-a-I» IC-II CHS, 
2+. A rich border, as of gold or pearls, for an article of 1 1 , 1 1>"1 1 - u - blTI-1 y, n.— liab'lt-a- 
dress. [< OF. habillement, < habiller, dress, < habile , bly, adv. In a habitable manner. 

< L. kalAlU; see able.] lin-byl'y-nientt. bnl»Gt-n-clef, n. X. A habitation; dwell- 

Synonyms: see dress. lug. 2. A niche or recess; alcove, linb'- 

— lin-blUI-menf-od, a. Clothed; equipped. it-n-culet. 


tom, a lawyer’s or a physlelau’e practise. Educationally, 
practise la the voluntary and persistent attempt to make 
skill a habit; as, practise Id penmanship. Wont is blind and 
instinctive habtt like that w hich aitnchea an animal to a 
locality: tbe w'ord Is now almost wholly poetic. Compare 
aynonyma for dress; manner. 

Compounds.etc.: — hnb'iGeloth", n. Awoolenfabric 
from which riding-habits are made.— li.»innker, n. One 
who makes habits, especially riding-habits.—Ii. of body. 
1. The general condition, form, features,or qualities of the 
body as manifested externnlly; as, a meager or a plethoric 
habtt ofbodg. 2. Any constitutional tendency to or special 
physical condition favoring morbid manifestations in the 
system; as, a consumptive or an apoplectic habit of bodu.— 
Ii.shIi] rt. n. An article of dress for women somewhat liko 
a man’s shirt-bosom and collar. 

__ni>'lt-a-l>I.-iie.ss. Habitable, etc. Phil. Soc. 

Iiab'lt-a-ble, hab'it-a-bl, a. Fit to be inhabited or 
dwelt in; suitable for human ahode; inhabitable. 


which Edinburgh no ofl©n wrap# rouod her. MarqaHET Ou- 
PILANT / loyal Edinburgh ch. 1, p. 29. [MACM. *90.] 

2. Ao Impediment In speech, 
ban vi*'i net'', hflv'-net , n. [Scot.] A halve-net. 
ball, hab, rt. To have; hold: a corruption, iinhbet. 
hnbt. n. A venture or chaoec. 

Iln-bitk'kuk, hQ-bnk'kok (xm), n. One of the minor 
' 1 Testumen 


propheticnl books of the Old Testuinent, prohably of the ha¬ 

time of .Joslnh (7th century B. C\), nam(Nl for Its author. t i rr oca [ tt s. 


........._bil'i-tet/t?. [-ta'ted;-ta'tino.] I. liuliMt-uncet* n- Abode; dwelling; real- 

5?* by Babjr * lt>Kor(le^o])iYg amUicf emiTn! ^2+. To^maUfy^onUtie" n. n 'tnx*Di b TANe\ 


Ion fans. It is an Old Testament theodicy 
Ilu-hn«'Mlntf a. & 71. Abyssinian. 

bnh'her, hab’er, vl. [Scot.] To stutter; stammer; snarl. 
Imh'ber, n. [Scot.l A stutter; stammer; a snarling. 
Iiab^bli’, habl, r. [Scot.] I, t. To perplex: confuse, 
i. To talk confusedly; stutter; snarl; gruwl. 



II. 1. To become qualified; acquire the necessary hu^bl-tan, [E.] A email rural pro- 

qualifications. [ < LL. habilitatus, pp. of habUito , make prietor, or other resident, of French descent, 
suitable, < L. habitis; eee able.] as In Canada or Louisiana. t . ., 

— Iia-l»ll ,/ l-til'll on. n . The act of habilitating, or Im b'lt-aiit*, hub'it-unt. n. One who inhabits; a perma- 
the state of being habilitated.— l»a-bll / l-la // tor, n. neut resident; dweller; inhabitant. 

uu s out; oil; 1 ii = feud, Ifl = future; e = k; chureli; dl» = the; go, sing, li»k; ho; tliin; zli = azure; F. bon, dune. <» from; t, obsolete; variant. 


IK 






liabilat 


M>S 


Ilmlitlt 


S/orza: MTh»t, can the grave give op its habitant f 2. To emit or be troubled with a short dry congh. 3. 

ri? r . C°iw $all Ludovico iirorza ec.1. [ Prov. Eng.] (1) To hop. (2) To stammer; stutter. (3) 

i.K>-i .!;'. A '!o(5r, < i; K ppr ™ h ? bl Lt : . eee ,,AB,T ' r l To «° n ; «M?e. t< as. hacda,, in «««»,• c P ' 

IiatrJ-tnf, hnb'I-tat, n. The locality or region where hew.] linkket 
a race, species, person, animal, or plant naturally or Synonyms: see cut. 

usually lives or is found; proper abode; habitation; geo- liack^, vt. To pile up edgewise for the purpose of dry- 
graphical range; as, the habitat of the lion or the oak; lng, as green molded bricks —hnck'liigshoard", n. A 
the habitat of an Indian tribe. [L., * it dwells,’ 3d per. hoard on which to hack unburned dried brlcka. 
s. pres. ind. of habito; see habit, r.: from the use of the hack 9 , v. I. t. To let out for hire, as a horse. 
habitat in America.’] 


of a cock, nsed by anglers In making artificial flies; a 
similar feather in other birds. Called also hackle’feather. 
4. Hence, an artificial feather fly for angling, made 
without wings to represent a larva. Called also hackle - 
fly. 5. }H. The erectile hairs on the neck and back of a 
dog. [Form of heckle.] 

— hnek'leslmr*, n. Asnikeof a hackle. SeeiiACKLEi, 
above.—hnek'lesfly'', n. Seedef. 4, above,and Ulus. 

__ , - , - ,-»—-- Iinck'je 2 , n. [Prov.Eog.J A thatched cone,as tor covering 

II. i. I. To be exposed or offered to common nse for _ a beehive. 

hire; live in prostitution. 2. To work as a literary hack hack'let, hac'let, n. A hagden or haglet. 
or drudge; as, to hack for a living. 3. To drive in a hackling, hac'ling, n. 1. The combing of flax. 2. 
hack. 4. To ride on a hack, or at the pace of an ordi- Hackle-feathers collectively.—huck / nng:m«-clihie' / , n . 
nary road-horse. bnck'log", liac'lag', n. [Pare.] A chopping-block. 

— lmck'ingjsent", n. The proper way to alt flhorse , Happiness . . . ia a good enduring backlog whereon to chop 
id road-riding, as opposed to cross-country rldlog. logic. Carlyle Essay*, Schiller ia vol. ii, p. 271. in. m. a co.j 

2. The act or state of inhabiting or being Inhabited; lmok 4 , vt. To exercise (hawks) at hack. See hack 5 , n. bnck'ly* hao'lt, a. l. Broken aa If hacked; mangled. 2. 
occnpancy; as, unfit for habitation. [F., < L. habita- hack 1 , n. 1. A gash or dent made by a blow with a, Mineral. Showing jagged points Id fracture. hnek'Ieyf. 

V'l-tn'elont, sharp Instrument; speclflcally, in the United States, a "i 1 , “ac'mftn, n. [-men, pi.] The driver of a 

mark cut into a tree in blazing a pathway. 2. An ax . ha ? ,* Compare cabman. 

« Umh!"5™nck. The A,00r,C * D 

With th!8 primitive Implement in old times fields were tilled in or “V reliefitinn* «l«n tn renrW o«1lo.,c 


word In Latin descriptions; as, ‘ 

IinlPl-ta"ted , hali'i-td'ted, a. Inhabited, 
li h b"I-t a't I o ii t hub'i-te'shun, n. 1. A place of abode; 
residence; house. 

The necessity of shelter from the cold and heat, from sun and 
shower, leads man at first to build a habitation. 

A. J. Downing Country Houses p. S. [a. ’59.] 


tio{n-\ < habito ; see habit, v .] liab v l*l»Vlant. 
linb'i-tn' 1 'cort> n. An Inhahltant; a dweller. 
li»-blt'ti-nl, ha-bich'u-al or ha-bit'yu-al, a. 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or constituting a habit; done or recurring 
constantly, frequently, or aa if by habit; nceording to 
usual practise; as, habitual work; habitual amioyancea. 

Industry is habitual activity ia some useful pursuit. 

H. W. Beecher Lectures to Young Men led. i, p. 15. [D. B. ’65.] 

2. Acquired by or resulting from hahit, repeated use, or 
continued caoses- customarily existing; as, Afldift/tdskil^ 

3. Characterized hy repeated or constant practise or In¬ 
dulgence; Inveterate; ns, a habitual liar. 


or trite by repetition; also, to render callous. 

Patriotism, a venerable word! but ... of late It has been so 
nocfcnp^er^about^lhat it is in danger of falling into disgrace. 


„ ¥ --ngero.-„ ...... 

E. Lodge Portraits, Walpole In vol. vii, p. i?4. [n. o. a. *50.) 


Of all people, our habitual novel readers are the most Ignorant 
- -- --- * ’ “ p. 57.1s. *i 


loe Anthropology ch. 9, p. 217. [a. ’81.J 

7. [Colloa.] A short dry cough. 8t. Hesitating speech. 

5>t. The pluck of a boar. liock:. 

_ 7 __ — bnck'sb nm"iner, n. An Implement for hacking. *■- To drive or convey in a hackney-coach. 

of human nature. McCOSH Emotions hk. i, ch. 2, p. 57, Is. *80.j grindatnnen. Iin<>lr/in».nal«^t —i. i a »w„l- liaek'nev n T ot o,»t «t o 

[< F. habituel, < LL. habitualis, pertaining to a dress, 

< L. hdbitas, n.; see HABIT, ft.] llJl-bIt'll-ll-ry+. umi- nu. III. iu.uu«causuemDiflr. TrvinspmmmiRn t . --- 

Synonyms : accustomed, common, customary, familiar, hack 2 , n 1 A horse kent for hiro^n Iq BOme 6tarved ^ d '" p i' mone ^;fl r 
irdfnary, regular, stated, usual, wonted. See common S 0 1 P L, u blr ®’ ® used for Pope Essay on Criticism pt. ii. L 419. 

--' “ "* .—Antonyms: exceptional. fhSSfSKS’ ' a saddle-horse of any kmd except hack'iiey, ». 1. One of a breed of horses originating 

’ » r L «. . * . from a cross between the race-horse and the cart-horse 

He was discovered . . . trying to sell bis colonel’s charger to a * 

Done^l dealerasa^ect lady T s hack. Kjpllno Mine Own Peo- 


Compare synooyma for habit.— Ant 
extraordinary, infrequent. Irregular, occasional, rare, un¬ 
usual. unwonted.— Preposition: to nr with. 

Phrases linbitiml criminal, oae habitually gov¬ 
erned by criminal motives; Id lav,', one repeatedly coa- 
vlcted of crime.—It. drunkard, In law, one so contlrmed 
In the practise of drlnklog to lotoxlcatloo aa to render legal 
guardtaashlp over him and hla property requisite; loosely, 
one who Is habitually or frequently intoxicated. 

— Iia-b)t/u-al-]y, adv .— lia-bl hi-al-ticss, n. 
lia-bll'ii-aie, ba-bich'yn-et or ha-bit'yu-et, vt. f-A*- 
ted; -acting.] 1 . To make familiar or accugtomed by 
repetition or use; accustom; familiarize; as, habituated 
to hardships. 2+. To domicil; settle. [< LL. habitua- 
ft/j?, pp. of habiluo, < L. habitu* y n.; see habit, «.] 
Im-bit'u-nte, ho-blch'u-et or -gt, a. tKare.j EatalillBhed 
by custom or hahit; Inveterate; Lahltual. 
lia-b)t"ii-a'tl<>n, ha-bich'u-e'shun, n. The act of 
habituating, or the state of being habitunted. 


I do oot know that my journal anywhere mentions our habitua- Jiack 9 , n. 1 . A gratetl 


pic. Incarnation of Mulvaney p. 132. [u.^ B7co*j 

2. [U. S.1 A carriage kept for hire; hackney-coach; a 
four-wheeled cnb. 

.Here are hacks with two horses, and stage coaches with four, 
taualtering to meet each other. Hawtiiokns Twice-Told Tales. 
Annie's Ramble ia vol. 1, p. 147. jT. a k. ’63.] 

3. A drudge, especially a literary drudge. 

With all his reputation he wa« a literary hack, whose iacome 
varied aa the amount of writing he could execute In a certain time. 
E. C. Stedman Victorian Poets, llood p. 89. [o. A CO. ’76.] 

4. A prostitote; a procuress. [Ahbr. of hackney.] 

— bnck'swntch", n. Xaut. In taklDg observatlona, 
a watch with a second-hand, used to avoid moving the 
chronometer, the watch being compared with the chro- 
oometer before and after observation. jnl>»\vntcht. 


tion to raw meats. 

Kane Arctic Explorations vol. ii, ch. 1, p. 15. [c. A P. *57.] 
Iinb'l'dulc, hab'i-tifid, n. 1. Hahitnal method or 
state, as of acting or living; habitual practise; habit. 

31y intention being to acquire the habitude of all these virtues, I 
judg'd it would be well not to distract my attention by nltempting 
the whole at once. B. Franklin Autobiog. ch. 2, p. 210. |l. *68.j 
Most authors who have had occasion to describe naphthaline have 
noticed its habitudes with imlphuric acid. Faraday Chemistry 
and Physics, Sulpho-Xaphthalic Acid p. 183. [r. t. k. ’59.] 

2. Customary, relation or association; 
course; familiarity. [F., < L. habitudo, 
habitus, pp. of habeo , have.] 

Synonyms: sec hahit. 


suspended from « roof for d 
drying fish; flake. (3) A 

grated fish-trap. (5) A set of bors In a tail-race. (6) A 
feeding-rack. (7) A place where brlcka are set to dry; also, 
a pile of green bricks. 


2. A saddle-horse for the road; a pad or nag; a horse kept 
for hire. Called also hackney -horse. 

He rode not a mole, like his companion, hot a strong hackney 
for the road, to save his gallant war-horse. 

Scott Ivanhoe ch. 2, p. 61. [il M. A co.) 

3. A hackney-coach. 4. [Rare.] A fee. 5+. A drudge; 
also, a prostitute. [< F. haquente, perh. < MI), hacken- 
eye, < hacken , hack, -f negge , nag.J linek'e-nwlet; 
liak'e-neyL 

— Iinck'tiey*cnncli", n. A coach plying for hire. 

lo two hundred hackney coaches were allowed within Loo- 
doo, Westminster, aud six miles round. 

Blackstoxe Commentaries bk. 1, ch. 8. p. 325. 
-li.icoaclinmn, ».-h.:liorse, ». Same aa hackney, 
2.— Iinck'ncy-iiian, n. A man who leta horses and car¬ 
riages for hire. 

threadbare. 


franie. S^cl8"«HyT(l)A rack h ‘> c ' n S d > /«• w <>™ <>«' 

■ drying cheeses. (2) A frame for - 11 , , 1,1 , , 

i. wicker door; a hatch. (4) A '«iey-JMil, hac'ne-izm, n. The spirit engendered 

*-- - - « * by onll, commonplace repetition. 

That hackneyixm of sonl that yon permit. 

bQt obc,,,e “ t 

• hence Inter bnck»t, h. Same ns hackbut. 
in enmliVinn S Iinek'n-more, hac'o-mOr, ii. 
i.« »,/i « t ’il naitl0n ’ < hatr or rawhide halter having a 
ii ho 1 -ltircT. to serve as the head-piece of a b 

liaek'bcr / 'ry, hac'ber i,/?. [-iuf.s,^>/.] 1. An Amer¬ 
ican tree ( Celt is occidentals) resembling the elm and be- hniY'den ‘hiid v n i iinid™ 

longing with it to the nettle family (Urticacese), with hntl'derVliad er,^* [Archaic. 1 / lleilheo. 
sweet edible fruit as large ns bird-cherries. Colled also hnd'die, had'f, n. [Scot.] A haddock. 
eugarbeny, tie ft led ree, false elm , and by other local bad'ilin, had'lo. n. [Scot.l The furnishing of a house or 


under the armor, somethnea made of leather. 
aqueton, F, hogueton; see acton. J 
A [Scot.] To hold. law ml f* 

itrlved as" ,l ? u ** ha(J * im P - of have, r .: used as an auxiliary in form- 


_ [Western U. S.] _ 

having a nose-piece ao contrived as 

to serve aa the head-piece of a bridle. . in K. e Plh^rRct. 

■ v- »—, -v , nack'bei^rv, hac'ber'i n biurs nl 1 1 An Amer- ,m, V bMtet, n. Analo-Saxon Law. Amends made for in- 

'*-«i h ?-. bl ' or a-bI'tfl-6', «, [F.] One ienn tree (cJil accidentia *)i rc.8cmbi^g J the elm and te- *"*”■ 



who ia a habitual frequenter, as~of a place of amusement 
or eocial resort. 

The spirit pf our time and of our country knows no such thing, 
hut the habitut of ‘society ’ hears constantly of * a good family.’ 

G. W. Curtis Potiphar Papers paper i, p. 8. [i085.] 
linbi-tns, hab'i-tns, n. [L.] 1. The general or ex¬ 

ternal aspect, or characteristic appearance, as of an ani- 
mal, plant, or mineral. 2. Med. Characteristic state, 

condition, or tendency of body. . ^ . r . 

ltn'l>le+, a. Able.— lmHilc-nesNt, n. Ahfllty liaek'Diit, bac'but, n. A harquebus. [< OF. hacque- 

lmb'imb+, adv. At haphazard; whether or no; anyway v ut ' of °rigio; ix’rh. < 1). haakbus y < haak , hook. 

Itnl> nr nati+. J -f bus, gun, box.] lint kHxi-.lit; liaclCbusst; 

ir reL .^ 1 ? v - T o abound.— hn-liounMnlicet, n. lisicqiic'bii lot.— lim*k"biil-ecr't,)i. A harqne- 
Pleotj; abundance, lm-hitiCdancet. busier. Iistck'biU-lcrt. 

I, ^lonrV«r,!, I ,l C Vr 1 ^ ,,r0 ' C01 ! 1 ’ r” ^,A, rat ^ ke octodontinc linckcd, hact, a. Her. Indented, with the notches curved 
rodent (genus llabrocorna) of Chile, etc., having line on both sides. 

soft fur and large ears. [< Gr. habros , graceful, -j- liack'ce, hak'J, n. The chipmunk (Tamiasdnatus): 
kom? y hair.] nh'ro-<‘«nie$:. also, the chickaree. ronomatopoetic.J linek'y$. 

"hab'ro-me'ni-a or -ma ; ni-a, n. liftck'cr, hak'gr, n. TU. S.l A tool for making an inci- 
1 athol. A form of insanity in which the delusions are sion in a tree to permit the flow of sap. liarkl. 

gay and cheerful. [< Gr. habros, graceful, + maxi a. 1 hnck'er-v, hak'gr-l,«. [-ies.p/.] [Anglo-lnd.l An East- , R scorpa-nold, the roseflsh. 

JiHlUro-iicnie hnbTo-nim, a. Fine or thread-like Indian bullack-cart with wooden wheels; used In Bengal " 11 <■ dock-er, «• A person or vessel engaged in had- 

[< Gr. habros, delicate, + nema, thread, < neb, spin.] * for coni,noa loada and in Ceylon for passengers. dock-fishing, 

lia-bu'kn, ha-hG'ka, n. Same q« iiap uk a J Sahib* taking the air in buggies, country folk in hackeries. hndet, r. Had. lindde+* 

lin-bn ii'dnntt, a. Abundaot.—lin-hiin'ilniif-] v+ adn , J. W. Palmer Xewand Old eh. 3,p. 345. [a. & o. *59.] liaidc, hod, n. 1. (real. The inclination of a fault' 

hacchct, r. & n. Hatch. 3 * Jiack'et* hak'et, R. A hatchct. l ^ ^ plane or-vein from the vertical. Called also, hi mining. 


On eauh Kide . . . behind the gills, there is a dark spot; aud this 
peculinrily has led the fishermen of Catholic countries to believe 
that the haddock is the fish from whose mouth fat. Peter, at the 
command of Christ, took the tribute-money, these spot® being 
supposed to be the marks made hy the apostle’s thumb aod finger 
as he Imld it. 

It. Carter Summer Cruise ch. 20, p. 164. [c. N. A co. *64.] 
2. [New Zealand.] (1) A gadoid fish (Pseudophyct* ba- 
chvs). (2) A merlucioid fish (Merlucivs gayi). Iind'- 
<11 e$ [Scot.]. 

Phrases: —Imddock ton, a soup made of haddock.— 
Jerusalem li.» a lamnrliloid, the opah.—Norway It., 


lineli, liacIiTnent Iiaclit. notch, etc. Phil. Soc. Al P ,J A S ?¥» tl \r- Amcr v ica ?i rec Ll XOm underlay. See fault, lia'dlngci. 2t. A hill-slope, 

hnch'el, hach'cl n. [Scot.] An untidy person; a sloven. gmwin^to a F frnm qn [< As - hedld, sloping.] — Iiade, ri. Choi. To incline 

th * w - (hg^hur', C'.), n. [F.j In ? Miritlsh G ihnq 80 ; h ll ^ nnm - from a vertical position, aa a fault-plane. 

n.’ fsp.Vm^V^roduct'Ivt'ostoWW^ linik'lna:, hiik'ing, a. Short ami Interrupted; worry. The 

'■"'or fa—'- * • ' * . . -- - 1 ' - 1 ’ * ' " 


as for farming or stock-raising; aTanded csVnte^csnecial'ly! 


ing; wearing; said of a cough, lim k' j t 


Of or pertaining to Ilades. 

boat conveyed a spirit o’er 
* - to the Hadean shore. 

Saxe The Money King st. 8. 


a plaotatlonon which the owner resides." fix- zeiPliai: 11 ^ li«ek'lngr, n 1. The operation of "picking a grind- heMtz, n. 1. In the Greek New Testament and 

“— ” • * ■ the glaze. 2. Revised Version, the condition and abode of the souls of 

t _ i . _ J * _ * t.hpilend- Sh<>r»l* BnmetiiTTOC hull f\r tlio InfnMinl »r>nri-ir»c 


The owner of the hacienda fui Mexico) . . . holds from five to 
fifty, and sometimes ft hundred, square leagues of land; the occu- 
pants of the surrounding hnte are virtually his serfs, though not le¬ 
gally or literally so. * 

11. H. Bancroft Literary Industries ch. 26, p. 387. [n. *91.] 
— linc"l-on<-4lu / dn, n. The ow ner of ao hacienda. 
back 1 , hac, v, I. t. 1. To ent irregularly or at ran- 


etone or on nbradlng-wheel to remove .... 0 _ 

The use of two thin masonry conrees instead of one ns 
thick as both of them. 3. In gem-cutting, a series of 
cuts in a metal lap to serve as receptacles for the ahrasive 
powder. 4. The stacking of bricks for drying. 5. 
Massage with the edge of the hand, as of fleshy parts. 


the dead; Sheol; sometimes, hell or the infernal regions. 

Hades Is used In the New Testament of the abode af all 
the departed, being the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew 
term Sheol, the unseen spfrit-worid. It was inserted at & 
late period Into the Apostles’ Creed as a translation of fn- 
ferna ^svbfch first appears in the Creed ot Aqulleln, about 
A. D. 890. Some render it hell, which is etvmologically 
cloaely related to It. Some editions of the Creed have It 
place of departed spirits, aod some leave It untranslated. 

The good are In the Paradise of Hades, or ia Abraham’s Bosom, 
aud the bad are in Ilades. or the Tartarus of Hades. C. 11. 
Fowler lu That Cnkmotcn Country ch. 15, p. 304. [x. a co. *89. | 

2. Gr. Myth. (1) The lord of the nnderworld, brother 
of Zens and husband of Persephone: known to the Ro¬ 
mans as Dis or Orcus; the god of wealth and hidden 
treasure; Pluto. (2) The underworld itself; the abode 
of shades or departed spirits. [< Gr. Haidts, < a- priv. 
-f- idein, see.) 

of "tlie lon5 t narrfn?*feflth 8I,Un a8 "iT ^ n, 3 * £?} e 1 Icallv! the body of traihion relaUng*to°tlio^erslu? 1 ancTTlle 
_ of the long narrow feathers on the n eck or the saddle of Molimnmed, now appended to the Koran. 

aofu, arm, uak; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, § = usage; tlD, machine, | = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; ulsle; 


dom, as with aimless or ill-directed strokes* mangle with liack'lil. Hackle, etc. Puil. Soc. 

repeated strokes of a cutting instrument;’chop* notch liac'l* vt. [hack'led; hack'lino.] 1. To 

as with IiIowb; as, to hack a tree. 2. To mangle in utterl or he »ap); hatehel. 

mg, as a speech or poem. 3. To dress off or pick as a To teflr into P ,ecca * 
trrmdsume. 1. To cat a jag or channel in (a tree) for v T? ,1,ok / ler ,^ O n e"ho 
bleeding, as In gathering tur^ntine. 5. To kick the , ^8 or dresses flax. ]VV< 

shms of (an opposing player) In football. G. [Prov. ,ia< * k , ,e2 * [hack'leh; /’Y 

( 0 To break tip, as Jumps of earth. (2) To chap hack'linq.] To mangle m * 2 * 

Uhe hands). w v cutting; hnggle. [V or. of Hackle-flies. 

II. i. 1 . To cut or chop irregularly, repeatedly or tin- - haggle 1 , t?. J 1. Ginger hackle-fly. 2. 

skillfully. Imck'Ie 1 , n. 1. All implc- Grouse hackle-fly. 3. Dotterel 

Aod my leg In getting troublesome, . . . mcnt for cleaning flax or hat ' kIe,,fly ' 

m 6 doctors, they have rut and hacked, and never found the 
balL _ Bret Harte The Old Major Explains st. 1. 
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liui! fellou 


tmdj, haj, n. [Ar.J The pilgrimage to Mecca, required of 
every free Mohammedan, at least once Id hia life, In the 
twelfth month of the year, hajii li ajj.. 

The. annual hadj from the south of Turkey and Persia ... to 
Mecca. A. H. LaTard Sineveh and Babylon * 434. [o. P. P.] 
hndj'i. hajT, n. [ Ar.] A Mohammedan who has made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca: used also before a name as a title. 

The green turban of the Mussulman, which distinguishes thB de¬ 
vout hadji who has bee a to Mecca. 

J. L, Stephens Egypt vol. i, ch. 17, p. 210. [n. ’44.] 
hndj'erti linj'jlt: bodj'nt. 

Iln/'dri-an'e-H, he for hg’]drl-an'e-a, n.pl. Rom. Antlq. 
Small buildings fo which Christians were permitted to as- 
aemhie hy an edict of the emperor Hadrian, 
liatl'rome, had'rOiu, n. Bot. The woody portion of 
a fibrovascuiar bundle; the xylem. [ < Gr. hadros , thick.] 

Potonit holds that there is no sharp differentiation between the 
xylem aad phloem portions of the ‘vascular’ hondles of Vascular 
Cryptogams, and prefers for them the terma hadrome and lep- 
tome respectively. Bennett asd MURRAY Cryployamic Bot. 
subdiv, i, p. 19. [L. O. ft CO. *89.1 

11 h tl "r »>-sa u 'r I *«l a?, had*ro-se'ri-dI or -Bcra'ri-dS, n. pi. 
llerp. A Cretaceous family of i^uanodoDtinn reptiles, 
having several series of teeth giving a tessellated grind¬ 
ing surface. [ < Uadros AURca.]—li a <1 "ro*wi ti'r 1 d, 
n.- liad"ro-Kaii'rohl, a. & n, 
lInil"ro«**au'rii*, had’ro-se'rus or-saa'rus, «. llerp. 
1. A genus typical nf Hadrosauridae. 2. [h-] J-iti, -rai 
or -rf, ;>/.] A fossil American dinosaarian of this genus. 
[< Gr. hadros. thick, ~$-8auroe, lizard.] 
hail»l. badst. gdper. sing. imp. of have, V. 
lino, h£, rt. (Scot.] Have. 

liscc-cc'l-t v, hcc-el'i-tior hcc-<?'-, n. In Scholastic philos¬ 
ophy. the character of a thing as beiDg a definite indi¬ 
vidual; individuality: the qoality indicated in English 
by the use of’‘this," as this star, this man. f< LL. 
hirccelta{t-)s. *tbigness', < L. haec, f. of hie, this?] 


litem-, Derived from the Greek haima ( haimal -), 
liietnn-, 1 blood; comhining forms. [For words not 
lilt*tulit*, ’ in this list see hema-. their preferred form.] 
liteino-. — li;eiii"a-iiio* / ba, n. A white blood-cor¬ 
puscle. liem"n-in<c'bii:. — 1 I;c-iiihii'( lin*. n. Bot. 
A genus of inalolv Soutb-Africao bulbous herbs of the 
amaryllis family ( Ainnryllidaceiei, having usually only two 
leaves and a solid scape with cluster of showy flowera. 
From the color, several are known as blood •Illy or blootl - 
plant. 11 c-inn n't lin II inii v a*l n'ri-n, n. pi. 2/>ol. 
A hypothetical primitive group of etplomatous animals with 
a vascular system.— bm-iiint'i-mini, n, A blood-colored 
glass anciently used for vases, mosaics, etc. he-iiiftl'l- 
iionr;. — II »em"o-t n-ben ii'rlii-n, n. pi. Zool. The 
nierostomes as a subclass or grade of arachnids. 11 cin // - 
n - to - l»rn n'chi - at.— hu*m"n - to - brnn'clii - ate, 
b fin "n-to-hrn n'ebi-n tc. a. A: ;i.—11 ff > iii"n-to-rnc'- 
cn<i,n. Bot. A genus of alga* now referred to Vl&orapsft and 
allied genera. llriii"it-t»-i , oc'cu*?. II tcin"a-tnc'* 
ry-n,».»/. Zoo/. A section of vertebrates. Including all 
cold-blooded forms, as fishes aod reptiles. 11 em"n-tac / - 
rv-nt. bit*ni"ii-toc'ry-nl* lieiii / ’ r n-toc'ry-nl,fl.— 
l»H*iii"H-topb"i-II'no. tt.pl. Mam. The Deniiod'uitfdx 
ns a primary division of hats. lloiii"n-topb / 'i-Ii'nnt. 

— 11 jpni"»-ti>-pnil , i-ihe t n. pi. Omith. A family of 

Umlcoloua birds especially those having moderately long 
tarsi with a continuous anterior row of transverse scutelke 
and a stout compressed bill: oyster-catchers. Hit -mnt’- 
o-pus, n. u. g.) 11 oin"n-t n-potl'i-<lie$.— IiiciiC'h- 
t op / o-dI<1, lioiii"n-tni> / n-rii<l, lijnn"a-top'o- 
dold, liein"ii -t op'o-doiil, a. — II iein"n-tn-i b»»r'» 
inn, n.nl. Zoo/. A section of vertebrates. Including all 
warm-blooded forms, as mammals and birds. I lent "a- 
Io-ihrr'iiint.-liicm"n-to«f her'nio I. liem"n-t o- 
llicr / mnl, a.— 11 lem^n-to-zn'ii, n. pi. Zool. Para¬ 
sitic animals occurring In the blood, ns the trematode bil- 
burzla, etc. 11 cm "n-t o-zo'iif. — lia»m"a-tn-zn'nii, 
hcm"n - tn -sr.n'nn, a. & — Inrtti"n-In • sr.n'au, 

beni"ii-to-y.o'on, n.— 11 jcin^o-iln-mVc-te, ». /)/. 
Bot. An order of j>ereDnlaI mooocotyledonous herbs—the 
bloodwort family— wltli fibrous roots, aword-shaped eqiii- 
lant leaves covered with woolly hairs, and terminal clusters 
of tubular perfect flowers. It embraces 4 tribes, 27 genera, 
nnd about 125 specleu, widely mattered. ]Ifrfii"»-dn'- 
rum, n. (t. g.), confined to Australia. ] I etti"n-rio- 
rnVe-tr;,- litein"n-dn-ra'cooiiw, hcm"«»-ilo-rn'- 
cciiUH, liiPin^o-trx'N, n. JYilhol. Dissolution of 
the blood. Iiein"n-t ex'k.- li feni^o-t ox'ls, n. Ai- 
thol. Hlood-polsonlng. hoin^o-tnx'i*7. 

liHMii'o-ny. heaPo-ni, n. A mythical plant, of miracu¬ 
lous power, described by Milton, fl^rob. < Gr. halm&- 
nios, olootl-red, < hahna , blood.] licni'o-iiy$. 
Ilifin hem'ya-lon'i-di or *de, n. pi. Ich. 

A family of perenidean fishes, especially tltoee with a 
compressed body, toothless palnte, and conical jaw-teeth, 
including grunts. I Iic-in u'ln n, n. (t.g.) [<h,e.m--|- 
(ir. onion, pi. oula. gums.] — litem"u-lo'nId, 
liie-iikirlo-nold , a. & n. 

huet, h6t, n. [Scot.] A little hit; lota; whit. Imldit linllt* 
hnft. Imp. of heave, r. 

buffet, hafet, ». [Soot.] 1. The aide of the Jiead; tem¬ 
ple: usually in the plural. 2. A stationary part of a hinged 

lid hiiflili. 

tinf Ac, bnf'l, ef. [Prov. Eng.) To hesitate la *peeeb; 
waver; prevaricate. 

hnflllii* haflln. [Scot.] |, n. Hnlf-grown; getting half 
wages. Compare halelixo. II. w. A half-witted Demon. 
ImriliiJ.—hnniins, ISeot.] Partly. Iinfllnst. 
IlnMIz. hfl'flz, ti. Il’er.J A Mohammedan who has com¬ 
mitted to memory the entire Koran: used as a title. 

Iinl t, hgft, rf. 1. To anpply with a haft or handle. 

Th-ro in a f»ble of a tree, which, m It fell, discovered that out of 
h* ova timber the woodman had hqfted the axo which entered ltn 
heart and felled it to the ground. 

GUTHRIE Speaking to the Heart ch. 7, p. 123. [c. ft Baos. *73.] 
2. To thniat in to the baft, as a dagger. 3. [Sent.] Hence, 
to settle firmly; fix, as io a residence; implant, 
li n ft, a. 1. A handle; sjiecifleally, the handle of a cutting 
weapon or tool; a hilt; as, the haft of a knife. 

Sworn friend*, a* the haft la to the knife. 

Scott AVm’/irorfh vol. i, ch. 4, p. 74. [t. ft r. ’58.] 
2. [Scot.] Dwelling; lodging. [< AS. hirft , handle.] 
ImPta-rnli, n. [Ileb.l Same as iiaphtahaii. 
liaflVr 1 , hQft'ur, n. One who makes and fits handles of 
knives. 

hitft'or 3 *. n. A wrangler.— lin ft Mu g+, n. WrangllDg. 
liatr 1 * hag. rt. To harass; vex; torment, 
ling- r r. Jlb'OY. Eng.l I. t. To luick, fell, or hew down. 
11. t. To baggie. Iincvt. 

ling; 1 - n. I. A forbidding or malicious old woman; an 
ugly crone; beldam. 

Perhaps la oo country are there *eeo no many as In Italy 

— la n<» country do**« G-auty ao awfully change, to age. to hideoua- 
oe*a the swat appalling and revolting. BL LWER-LYTToN tsmt 
I Sign of Pumj>eii Ik. id, ch. 9. p. 2U3. [T. T. C.] 


2. A hyperotretons myzont, especially the common 
Myrine glutinosa of the North Atlantic. The bags have 
mouths adapted for sucking and no eyes, and burrow in 
and feed on the flesh of fishes. 3. [Archaic.] A witch; 
enrccress; she devil. 

The hag is astride, This night for a ride. 

Herrick The Hag at. 1. 
4. A hagden. 5. [Prov. Eng.l A phosphorescent light. 
[Contr. of AS. hsegtes, a fiiry.J 
Compounds:—ling's horn", a. Born of a hag or 
witch.— Iing'liwh*; n. See iiag>, 2.— hng<ridden t 
a. 1. Bidden by a hag or witch; hence, distressed by night¬ 
mare or by ghoatly Imaginations. 

Bat how, in turn, ... la Brfihl himself hag-ridden , haunted bv 
hi* own devils 1 Carlyle Frederick vol. iv, hk. xvii, p. 402. [n.j 
2. [Prov. Eng.l Entangled; Involved.— ling'seeiP't* ti. 
The offspring of a hag or wlteh.— lmg’sstootli, n. Xaut. 

A projecting or Irregularly woven part of a matting or 
pointing.— hng«f melt a, tt.pf. [Prov.Eng.] Falryrings. 

— li n g'wceiP', n. The Scotch broom (Cytisua scoparius). 

— hng'wnriii", n. [Prov.Eng.] A anake. 
Derivatives:—1 ih;j'«;1*Ii, a. Of the nature of, 

pertaining to, or resembling a bag.— liag/gJsli-ly, 
«t/r.—lias'KliIpt, n . The state or character of a bag. 
ling 5 , «. [Prov. Kng. & Scot.] 1, A stroke with a chop¬ 
ping-tool; hack. 2. A notch; cut. 3. (1) One man’s section 
of wood for felling. (2) An enclosed piece of woodlaDd. 
4. Broken or mossy groimd In a bog; a place where peat haa 
been cut; a grassy tuft In a morass. 5. A quantity of eut 
branches: brushwood, hnggt. 

Img / ber"ry, hag'ber’i, «. tseot.] The bird-eherry (Pru- 
nus or Cero8its JMdtts). Iieg / licr /f i , yt, 
liag'hutt* n. Same aa uackbut. 

liiigMen, hag'dyn, n. A shearwater (Puffinvs); espe¬ 
cially, the greater shearwater {Puffinus major), li ag;'- 
ilclt; liag'tloni; liag'downj; hag'lei;; 
liaz'Hiit:.—black nngden, the sooty shearwater, 
lmgc'ilnisli, haj'dash, n. [Afr.] An Ibla (Ibis hagettash). 
haU / n-dnlit. 

Ili^gcn, hu gen. n. Xorse .V>/th. A prominent figure of 
the NTbelungealied. who Is guilty of treachery aad murder, 
and la also the hero of courageous and devotod sacrifice, 
bng-gn'dnli, liag-gfl'dd, n. [-doth, p/.l [Ileb.] A free 
Intcrpretailon or application: specifically, an illustrative 
anecdote or parable of tbe Midrash: distinguished from 
hniaehah. Farrar Life of Christ vol. II, ch. 58, p. 833. [e. 
p. ti. ’71.1 n»gn'«lnh,t hn-ga'tlnh?. 

Derivativesling-gml'ic, a. Of or pertaining to 
the baggadnh: hence, characterized by free illustration. 
n-gnil r ict( ha-gail'icti ling-gnil'ie - nil.—bng- 
gn'ili*t, /i. A person who practises or is versed in hng- 
gndie Interpretation, as distinguished from halachlc. n- 
gnGHwtl; ba-gu'iliwt; 1 ,— ling'Vn-dis'tic, a. Of or 
pertaining to a hsggadlst; Interpreting freely, ag^n- 
ill^tlclt liag^n-ilifi'lict. 

II nu'gn-i, lu»g gn-ol, a. LHebJ One of tbe so-csiled minor 
l-ophetlcal books or the Old Testament, written about 520 






A Ha-ba. 


Fl. C. and hearing the name of Its author; one. of the three 
prophets of the Hestoratlnn, who encouraged the Jews in 
rebuilding after Jong hindrance by tbe Samaritans. 

1»hit's*! p«I *, lmg'artl, a. 1. Worn ami gmint in appear¬ 
ance; having a eare-wnm, anxious, or wild look, as of 
nne wasted by want, anxiety, or disease. 2. [Rare.] 
Wild or des*nli»te in nppearance; reckless or desperate; 
applied to objects, nets, etc. [Cor. nf iiaoged, < hag 1 , 
n.J liag'guril-Iy, tit/r.— liiig^unl-iieKs, n. 
liHg'gn r*l% a. Wild or intractable, as a wild-caught 
buwk; also, lawless or profligate; wantoo. 

In time »ll/hfuj/nrrt hewka will etoop to lore. 

Thomas Kyd Spanish Tragedy net li. »t. 1. 
[< OF. hoaard , < G. hag , hedge.]— liajr'g;*!rft. 
liair'irHril», n. 1. A hawk; specifically, in falconry, a 
wild hawk cnnglit In its adult plumage. 

If he jJfcTnefl II.1 wished tnnmos© himself with field aport*, ha 
haul at hU command . . . gerfalcon* for the heron and haggards 
for the wild duck. 

MACAULAY England vol. Ir, ch. 20, p. 304. [p. S. ft CO. T M.] 

2. Hence, an untamed, fierce creature. 3+. A hag; 
witch; wanton. lmg'g»irt l t. 
bng'gnrd 2 , k. [Scot.] ^Vn enclosure for ataeka. ling'* 
gnrt 3 t. 

hHg'gi’il, liag’ed, a. [Areliale or Prov.] Haggard; gaunt. 
With hagged mieu, and countenance like one Crazed or bewilder’d. 

Southey Roderick can. 3,1. 30. 
hng'gN, bag'Is, ti. [Scot.] A dish commonly made of 
sheep’s pluck minced with onions nnd auet, seasoned and 
mixed wltli oatmeal. aDd boiled Id a sheep’a atomaeh. 
bng'Kc-tsJi bng'giCN?i lia^xlsst. 

— tn cool oiic r HliiiggN, to beat one soundly. II. Dirt. 
liaar'Kl** 1 , hng'l, r. [uao'oled; iiao'clino.] i. /. 1. To 
cut unskilfully nr jaggedly, as with a blunt made; hack; 
mangle. 2. tl*rov. Eng.j To tease or worry. H. Diet. 

11. I. 1. To chaffer about price or terms; higgle. 2. 
To make difficulty; cavil. 

Friend, when I wm Mill a heathen.I recollect well how I used to 
haggle at that atory of the curxinsr or the fig-tree. 

Ki.nosley Hypatia ch. 21, p. 328. [macm. ’88.J 
[Freo. of hack 1 , r.] 

Iing'arlp 5 , rf. i Prov. Eng.) To hall. 
liHiTSfle, n. 1. The net of haggling or higgling. 2. 
[Rare.] A difficulty; objection; cavil. 

Thla wu voted in rapid manner; hat again, in tha detail of exe¬ 
cuting, it was liable to haggles. 

CARLYLE Frederick vol. lit, hk. xiil, eh. 5, p. 369. [».] 
lin^ffler, hag'lyr, n. 1. Oae who haggles. 2. [Prov. 

Eng.] A bungler. 3+. A hnckster. liag/lert. 
liair'Kl y, hag'Ii, a. Full of hags or boga; wild; marshy, 
hn'gl-nr^cliy, hd'jl-^;* «• [-chies, pi.] 

A government, or the principle of government, by priests 
nr clergy; n sacerdotal government. [< Gr. hagios, sa¬ 
cred, -f- archO , rule.] 

It agio-. Derived from Greek hagios , sacred: a com¬ 
bining form. — lin^gl-oc'rn-cv, n. Government hy 
priests; the aiipreimicy of priests;' a hierarchy.— Iin'gl-n- 
griiph, a. A sacred writing.— Iln"gi-ng'rn-i>hn, n. 
vl. [Gr.! The third of the three ancient divisions of the Old 
Testament, comprising all books not reckoned lu the Law 
or the Prophets, in the jj resent llehrew Bible the llagl- 
ogrnpha consists of the Psalm*. Proverbs, Job. Song of 
Songs, ISutb, Lamentations, KcclcsiasteH, Esther, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nebettilali, and ( bronielea.—bn"gi-og'rn-i»linl, 
bn"gi-og'ro-plier, u. A writer of sacred works, 
especially of the lives of saints; also, one of the authors of 
the llaglographa.— bn "gl-o-grn pli'ic, a. Pertaining to 
hagiography.— h>i"gi-ng'm-|iby, n. Sacred writltiga 
tn general: also, a collection of biographies of saints.— 
lii»"gl-ol'n-l ry, a. Theol. The adoration or Invocation 
of saints. See dulia.— lin"gl-i»-lng'ic, a. Pertalulng 
to haglology. b (i /r g I - o* I og'i e-n 11lin "gi-nl'«- 
• versed ' 


glwt, n. One ^ 


i In haglology; a compiler of tbe lives 


of saints.— bn "gi-nl'o-gy, «. 1. A list of saiDta, or a 
compilation ot the Uvea of safnta; the body of literature 
relating to the saints. 

It is almost inconceivable that paintiaga representing sacred 
scenes from Christian hagiology should also find acceptance with 
Mahometan amateurs. ». G. w. Benjamin Persia and Per¬ 
sians ch. 11, p. 328. [t. ft v. ’86.] 

2. A treatise, historical or descriptive, on sacred writings. 

So, in the hagiology of each nation, the lawgiver was in each 
case some man of eloquent tongue. 

Emerson Society and Solitude, Clubs p. 189. [H. M. ft co. ’89.] 

— ha'eri-o-iiyin, «. The name of a aalut taken as a 
proper name: a form of pseudonym.— Iin/gi-o-scnpc, n. 
JfedleralArch. An oblique opening In the screen or chancel- 
wall of a church, to permit those Id a aide ebapel or aisle to 
aee the malD altar; a aqulnt.— li n "gI- o-rcop'ic* a.— lin // - 
gi-o-Ni-de'ron, n. Same ae agiosymandrox. 

ling'lw-icrf, n. The magpie, bag'es-tert. 

Iiag'l, liag'ld. Haggle, etc. Phil. Soc. 

Iing/let, hag'let, n. Tlie hacklet or hagdeu. 
Iing'ine-nn, n. Same as uogmexay. 
bng'*in"per. hag'-te*nyr,Ti. [Eng.] The common mullela. 

be«lgc'*» n"per}j b 1 gli'*ta"peil. 
linli, ha, interj. Same as ha. 

lia'*lia", hd'-hd*, n. A hedge, fence, or wall aet In a 
ditch, so ns not to obstruct 
the clear view; a sunk 
fence; a scarped ditch. 

The auaken fence, fosse, or 
ha-ha , is an English invention 
used in separating that portion 
of the lawn neer the house 
from tbe part grazed hy deer or 
cattle. A. J. Downing Land- 
ncape Gardening § 7, p. 298. 

[a. o. m. ? 59.J 

[Redup. of raw*, w.] a'lia*; liaw'liaw"}. 
lia'liain, liQ'hom, ti. [Ar.] A Jewish rabhi or sophist. 

en'enini; rba'clininl. 

bn'bl-o, hfL'W, it. [Turk.] A aubdiatriet of a kaza. 

11 tt li "lie-ii i a ii n'I-a it, bG'ne-mati'l-an, a. Of or 
l>ertaining tn Samuel Ilahnetnunn (1755-1S43), founder 
of the system of homeopathy. lIa]i"no-iiian']-an^. 
lial'<llnc;-er-llc, hai'ding-gr-oit, ii. Mineral. A mi¬ 
nutely crystalline,vitreous, white, seetile, hydrous calcium 
arsenate (H s CaAs0 6 ). crystallizing in tile orthorhombic 
system. [< W. von Uaidinger , Austrian mineralogist.] 
Ilal'tluk, bai'duk, n. Hung. Hist. One of a body of 
Hungarian mercenaries of Magyar race, of tbe district of 
Ilajtta Kerulet, who served tlie Protestant cause with 
remarkable fidelity and spirit under Prince Bockskai. 

In 1605 they were granted lands, ennobled, and given a 
constitution; these privileges they retained throughout the 
I7th cent ury. The 11 ungarian light Infantry bore this name, 
aa did also tbe retainer* of tbe Hungarian aad other Sla¬ 
vonic magnates, in the 18th century. 

[< Hung, hajduk , drovers.] ITal'iluekt; Ilay'- 
<lukt; Hoy'll net. 

Iinlet* n. Her. A hedge, weir, or dam, wattled in fess. 
liniPor+, n. A heifer. 

linl'giin, hai'gwQ. n. [California.] A tootb.ahell or deu- 
tnllld. 

Iiaik.hek.r. [Scot.] To gnd about.— linik 1 , n. Atramp. 
lia'l k 3 , UQ'Ik, n. [Ar.] An outside garment worn hy Arabs 
and other Eastern peoples, consisting of an oblong piece of 
woolen cloth in colored stripes, hn'lcktt hyket. 
llsilkli, balit, «. [Arm.l A branch of the Iranic group 
of Aryan languages, including Armenian andOsaetiau; 
the native name of Armenia.— J la Ik li, a. 

Iiall 1 , hfd, v. I. t. To pour out or down like or as 
thick ns hail; as, to hail clown curses on one’s head. 

11. 1. To pour uowo hnii; used impersonnily. 

5Vhen It shall hall, coming down on thB focest. Isa. xxxii, 19. 
[< AS. hagatian , < h re gel, hail.] 
linIP, u. 1. /. 1. To give greeting or salutation to; 

accost; snlute. 2. To cull loudly to, in order to arrest 
attention; aa, to hail a person, a house, or a ship. 3. 
To designate; address. 

I think, «ir, I mnv already venture to hall you aa Deemster of 
Man. Hall Caine The Deemster ch. 4. p. 20. [a. ’88 .] 

II. i. To give a loud call nr greeting. [< hail, inteij. ] 

Synonyms: see accost; a duress. ComparecALL. 

— tn lmil from [IT. S.], to report oneself aa coming 
from; hence, to belong to; live In: said originally of a ahlp; 
as, he hails from Chicago; the ahtp hails from Liverpool. 

hull 1 , v. 1 . Frozen rain or congealed vapor, falling in 
pellets or hailstones of varying size and shape. 

True hailstones appear to be formed by accretion, con¬ 
sisting often of alternate concentric layera of ice aad anow, 
which are believed to he formed while the stone is sus¬ 
tained In Rlr hy a gyratory ascending current. Hall falls 
usually in connection with tbnnder-atorma. 

2. Figuratively, anything coming thickly and with vio¬ 
lence, like a fall of hailstones. 

With hall ot iron and rain of blood. To rweenand scathe the land. 

Bbyant Green Mountain Boys at. 1. 

[< AS. hiegel, hail.] 

Compounds, etc.: — linll'nliot"!, «■ Case-shot; 
grape-shot.—bnll'atnno", n. A pellet of frozen rain or 
congealed vapor fallen from the elotids. 

Hailstones ore generally pear-sihaped; they 
are formed of alternate layera of ice and anow, 
around a white snowy nneiens. B. SILLIMaN, 

Jr. Physics app., ch. 1, | 986, p.659. [I. a. * Co.] j 

— hnil'iHtorin", n. A storm In which \ 
hall falls.— Hoft li« pellets of hardened 
snow sometimes showing an aggregation 
like that of a hailstone. Called also hard 

81 IOW . 

halP, n. A call to attract attention; 
greeting; salutation. 

Every hail he* it* right to a civil reply. 

Cooper ira/cr-ir/fcA ch. 6, p. 55. [t. y. c.] 

— tn pn*w tbe bail (Xaut.), tn report the stations 
half-hourly during the night, aa sentries and lookouts, to 
allow that they are vigilant.— within b. t within speaking 
distance. 

Iinl I, Interj. An exclamation of greeting or respectful 
salutation. 

Hail, Columbia ! happv land ! 

JOSEPH Hopkinson Haft Columbia at. t. 
[A nsc of hale, o.] — Hall Mary, same as Ave Maria. 
Iinll<], pp. llailed. Phil. Soc. 

linilet, vi. To drag: haul. Iinylt. 
lialI'* IV 1 "low, hel'-fel’O. I. a. On very familiar or 
cordial terma. Written also hail-fellowwellrinet. 

At the dub he had already t»econje hail-felloir with all the yoonger 
element. Chari.K* KlNO 7'«v> Soldiers ch. 6, p. 35. [L. ’29.] 

II .n. A close and familiar companion. 



A Hailstone, 
showing Cod- 
centrie Struc¬ 
ture. 


uu = out; t»ll; l«=f<?ud, If* = future; c = k; church; dli = fAc; g:o, einj;, i».tk; *o; ihin; zli = azare; F. ban, dune. <,from; +, obsolete; variant. 





hailsc 


*10 


half 


thority than the Scriptures of the Old Testament, since u explained 
and applied them. Edersheim Life of Jesus the Messiah vol. L 
hit. 1, ch. 1, p. 11. [L. o. * CO.] 


hailset, rf. To greet; halse. part; as, h. broom, h, line (for fishing), )i. pencil, 

hnil'some,hC*l'sum,o. [Scot.] Wholesome, hale'soiiiet. n.Heating, h. whin. h. wlcve; (2) things used for the 
liall'y, heri, a. Consisting of or mingled with hail. hair; as, li.:briisli, li.stive, li.Hnec, li.mct, li.mil, 

luil-iniin'tH. hai-niao'ta, n. Geol. One of a series of h. ’powder; (8) things like a hair In fineness aod tenuity; hn-ln'Ln h:: bn-ln'klinti iiR-lu'kliRhi. 

beds of great thickness and varying lithological charnc- , •>«’*% li.sliiie^i.^iinUe, li.^wtrohe. — hn-lnch'ic, lin-lnk'ie, «. 

ter, overlviug the crystalline scliists, and underlying the / 1 ^ 1 - ) r^ I1 7 C1 r trJ ’ f 1 * 4 * la ’* a lion, ha-le'shon, n. Phot. An appearance on a 

Lower Silurian, in the Himalaya Mountains. wMfvS V J f 08C *i 8hl 7ir (Fnchocladus cHnllus) of the photograph somewhat like a halt*: caused by the radia- 

hain, h£n, r. ]. 1. [Prov. Eng.]* 1, To abstain from using; wleh-hazel family {Hamamehdeie), with Its stammate tion of light from a window or other object in the scene 

save; preserve. dowers characterized by five long linear petals, and the of a picture, or by reflection of light from the back of 

The dam© hriocs forth, in complimeotal mood, stamens with short filaments inserted on the petals. the plate*, ghoat. [< halo.] 

To grace che lad, her wed-Aoin’d kebhuck, fell. Iialr'brcacll li", hflr'brcdth”. I. a. Having only the finl'bertl, hal'berd (xm), n. 1. A weapon of the 

Ri’ovs f^tinv « Rnfatwinii \tnht of breadth of a hair, or separated only by such breadth; 15th and Kith centuries, usually in the forraof a battle- 

very narrow. II. n. The width or thickness of n hair; ax and pike at the end of a long staff, but sometimes in 

an extremely small space or distance; hair’s breadth. grotesque forms with many points and edges for cutting 

Is It [an apology] a hairbreadth too short to cover the scratch and thrusting. The blade was often perforated and 

for which you want it f Make your will—you are a dead man i richly adorned, aod the weapon was ultimately used for 

Bulwer-Lytton My Morel vol. i. hk. iii, ch. H, p. 179. |u. ’80.] show only, for royal body-guard a, public ceremonials, ete. 

ll al r'cloth", hflr'cleth', 71. A fabric having a warp of Where yonder steeples flash like lifted halberds. 

■' ’ * ' Ixingfellow Spanish Student act ill, sc. 6. 

2. Farriery . A piece of iron welded on the front of a 
horseshoe to give relief to a lame horse. [< OF. hale - 
barde, < MUG. helmbarte, < helm, handle, -f- barte, hroad- 
axj lial'lu.ni: lial'bert*; Iiol'burd*. 

Compounds: —lml' fieri) * he nd^etl, a. Hastate. 
h,*shii|>ed7,--h.»w ceil, n. A tall Weat-Indtsn berb 
(A eurotsena lobaut) of the aster family ( Composite ), with 
heads of yellow tubular flowera In terminal corymha and 
3-lobed lower leaves. 

hal*bcr-dtr / , m.1 . A foot-soldier 


Burns Cottar's Saturday Might st. 11. 
2. To eucloae or fence in, as grass for mowing. 3. To 
raise or heighten. 

II,/. [Scot.] To be saving, frugal, or penurious; econo¬ 
mize. lianei.— bain, n. [l’ruv.Eng.J 1, Malice; hatred. 
2, An eaclosure. 

hut itch, h£nch, r. & n. [Dial.] Same aa iiavncu. 
)ini'nouH+, a. Heinous. 



when hoik'd so low as to 
string out when dripped Animal 
from a spoon. Hairs en- 

halr 3 t, vt. To harass; hare. larged. 

It air, ?i. 1. One of the flla- rtt hair of 

mentons structures that grow a bat; 6, hair 
from the skin or outer cover- d a mouse; 
ing of n mammal. ?• hair a 


lobed limb of a long tubular calyx, 
linlret, n. Haircloth. 

li si I red, bard, pa. Having hair: an element in some 
compounds; as, gray-haired; red-haired. o. 1UJWU luwt . r It . 5 

IiRlr'If, hfir'if, to The goose-grass ( Galiutn Aparine ), Iial"bcr-dter 
[0.] [ C AS. htgetife prob. < heae( < haw, yard), hedge, armed with a halberd. ~ 2. One of 
v.„ ai . , + rife,abundant.] Iialr'evcJ; luilr^lirj; liar'll’t. the royal or civic guards, now carry- 

horse; d, coarse and fine hairs l»aIr'l-ncsH, n. The state of being hairy, in any sense. 1 --- - ■ 



Inga halberd only on state occasions 
and as a sign of office. [< OF. 
holebardier , < halebarde; see iial- 


jm|r;le. S Mr'ics.«: HytagnoM^lmiVW-ne^K 

short pnpum sunkatlhe hottom of a follicle or little pit lo hui^'hp"^ Same aa habeuf 101 * lmlr ' 
theaklo. They commonly eooslat of a dense horny outer Imlr'niii", hilr'Din - n A i>in made of wire bone BKRU 0 l.al'hord-mani, 
portiot 1 aod a cellular pithy Interior contain ng air. ToW^o? tortSiJeSheil,’dftc£ <£££&,•‘ttSEfti.Aaat liquor mad 

It is estimated that the normal ecalp contama about one hondred r,f ^ i.. .ALw, ® . B ? n r ( ptrallS^ete. 

and twenty thonsand hairs. 

J. C. Cutter Comprehensiw Physiol, ch. 8, p. 84. [l.] 

2. Any mass of such filaments, especially that which _. ___•_ - 

grows upon the head. v tl ^ , aa ln statement or argument. 

Anri W hnfr Kbpririino- teAr-rirnn* Bnt, lo the hands of the Sophists, it [philosophy] spent itn ener- 

\ _ wwitioi d^tertSi 0 " lo phyrici ' or in * he 


Fell over her white arm, to make the 
gold strings! 

MooaE Origin of the Harp st. S. 

3. Any filamentous process, es¬ 
pecially one that grows from an 
exposed surface, as in various 
Insects and crustaceans. -1. 

Pot. An outgrowth of the epi- Jf/SrflJr 
dermis, either one- or several- OI c? ' t "7 r ' 
celled. 5. Mech. In a firearm- 
lock, a secondary spring device, the skin, 
freed by a hair-trigger, causing showing 
the tunahler-eatch to unlock the the inser¬ 
tion 



Keightlev Greece pt. ii, ch. 15, p. 368. [n. o. * co. *39.] 

— Iiair'xsplll/'ler, n.~ Ii4ilr / *s]illl / 'llns» «. 

Nothing can be more fatal to eloqueoce than atteotioo to the fine 
sad hair-splitting distinctions. 

Mathews Omtory and Orators ch. 2, p. 36. [a. c. O. '79.] 
linir'sNpring", li.sstar, etc. See Hair. 
linii’Kt, biirst, n. [Scot.] The harvest, 
li ni r'nt <'rt, n. A worker la Lair. 

liulr'Ktreak", hfir'strtk*, ?i. A small brownish lycte- 
nid butterfly (genus Thecla) having lmir-like appendages 
to the hind wings. 

Iinl Wl all", hSr'tCl*, n. A trichiuroid fish of warm aeas: 
named from the Blender termination of the tail. 

bfir'-trig"£r, n. A secondary trigger 


w . -the 

halcyon or kingfisher. 2. Calm; 
peaceful; us, a halcyon reign. See 
phrase. lial"cy-o'nl-a nt. 

Peace and policy had diffused a halcyon 
calmness over the land, and the people now 
discerned the npproach of another era. 

I. DTsraELI Amenities of Lit.. Henry 
VU1. vol. i, p. 276. [LAND. *41.] 

— hnlcyon day*. I. The seven 
days preceding aod the seven following 
the shortest day of the year; so ealled TI , 

from a anperstltion that calm weather Tlalberdler of lofo,m 
always prevailed at this time, which ^ ult of Embossed 
was the broodlng-iline of the halcyon Armor. ( Meyrick.) 
or klng r fiaher. The oest was supposed to float on the sea; 
hence the bird was regarded as the harbinger and symbol 
of calm weather, security, and peace. 2, Any period of 
tranquillity. 



Thou hring’s! me back the halcyon days 
Of grateful rest, the week of leisure. 


icSv^mat^w^ven^froin^liorse- c ’ Be ^ eous ,ia,r/s|r,s,/scri - _ ... r 

hair, used in expressing oils, etc. ?leT e\ /."fob AustraHmfffiant of ’ hRZT 71 arte On a Cone of ihe Big Trees st. 2. 

IiiteT?/* g,y && hulbj *■ pap ‘ l[aj U tbcgenur!s/4f7W/«myof?hcstjlewonfaml^^y/Zd/R^as)* liarcr-oii, n. 1. A kingfisher, especially of Halcyon 
minute, slight, or delicate tiling; * especially, ,s. graminifothim, having two stamens united a related genua. Sec halcyon days, above. 

also, a minute measure of space, time, (legFee, etc.; a with the style into a column, which la exceedingly sensitive . 

hair's breadth; as, the stone missed his head by a hair, and springs from one side to the other when touched. 

It 1« the same in the Moral government of the world aa In the hjtr'wurm , 71. A gordioid nematode 

physical. The delicate scales turn by a hair. worm parasitic when young, and when adult inhabiting 

Geikie Entering oh Life, Helps p. 167. [j. p.’89.] running water. It is supposed by the ignorant to be a 

son 


t. Specific nature, character, or dispoaition; na, a per- metamorphosed liorsehcir. 

>n of that hair cau not be trusted. [< AS. hdr, hair.] Imlr'y, bitr'i^ a. I. Covered w: 


itb or abounding In or 


leaves of the palm ( Chanuerops humilis) of the Mediterra¬ 
nean region, manufactured by the French Into a material 
resembling haircloth.—n h. of the floor that bit one, 
the same ur a similar thing or part of the same thing which 



And Peace, the j^a/eyon, loves to brood. 

A. A. Watts My Dim Fire-ride st. 6. 
2. [H-] A genus typical of Halcyomnae. [L., < Gr. 
alkybn, kingfisher.] 

— lin1‘ v cv-o-ue'iiin, n. The halcyon’s nest, as repns 
sented In classic myths. [C.]- IInKcy-o-ni'inr, 7 i.pl. 
o rwcicYi™ Ornith. The Dacelontose.— lin Fcy-o-niuUs a. 
u, un^uiv, «p, « ijutjki. 2. Consisting of hnE'cy-o-nii'ri-iiii, a. & n. Same as alcyonarian. 

or resembling hair; as, a hairy mat. Iialr'cnt.^ llRl"cy-o"ni-n'ee-ie, harsl-o-nWse-l or-g’ceA n. pi. 

— lmir'y-lmlt*, n. The lurg-worm.—hnir'y- Zooph. The Alcyoniacetc. “ y 

crown'', 71 . [Local, D. S.l The red-breasted merganser.— hn l"ey-on'ie. a. Same as alcyonic. 

•lientl", n. [Local, U. S.] The hooded merganser, hnl'ey-o-noid, a. Same as alcyoxoid. 

[Scot.] To work slovenly. linld. hfild, r.& u. [Scot.] Same as hold. 

The least particle; -whit, hneti* II;i I'fla n-11 e, hSrden-ait, n. Eccl. Hist. A follower 
used to urge on a dmft-anlmal. bnytt- of the brothers Robert and James Alexander Ilaldane, 
rScot l Sam/iw iiaver ' vho at ^ vocatc(l evangelical views and founded early in 

‘ The African cobra or asp. century independent congregationa or societies 

... [Afr.] Samea8iUTO. ’ , In Scotland. 

Ti. To engage in hnke-fishlng. liRlil'ent, »». Holden. 

[Prov. Eng. & Scot.] To sneak about; loiter. he! (xiii), r. [haled; iia'li>*g.] I. 1. To 


bair'y- 


pull or carry along. *2. To kidnap, haikt. 

.A merluciold fish (genua Merlucixts ) hav¬ 
ing a short first dorsal fin, and long sinuated second dor¬ 
sal and anal fins. J f. miirldw is the European bake; 

M. bilineans is the American silver hake or whiting. 2. 

A gadoid fish (genus Phyeis) with 2- or 3-rayed filamen¬ 
tous ventrais. Called also squirrel-hake and codling. 

Phyeis chim and P. tenuis are North-Amerlean food- bnle 9 , rt. 
fisliea. 3. [New Zealand.] A gadoid fish (Lotella rhaci- Hale, a. 

' ' ' ' Grandfather Nutter wm a hale, cheery old g^eollem&n. 

Aldrich Nfory of a Bad Boy eh. 5, p. 46. [n. m. a co.] 


drag by force; pull rudely about or along; haul; lug. 

Miserable captives haled through the street*. Amelia B. Ed¬ 
wards Phar'aohs, Fellahs, and Kjrjdorers eh. 5. p. 166. [n. ’92.] 

2. [Prov. Eng.] (1) To worry; vex. (2) To procure by 
Importunity. 

lit. i. To* go or come by pushing or drawing; press 
onward. (< AS. hotian, get; cp. haul.] 

I Dial.] To pour out. 

1. Of sound and vigorous health; robust. 


— h.sender, n. An Iron for curling hair.— h.scuticle, 

7i. The scaly covering of a hair.— b.Mli viders, n. pi. llalr- 
coinpasses — li. ; (lt*esser, n. A barber.—b.sdreusing, 
li.jfelt, n. Felt containing cnttle’s lialr.—h.Hoi ti¬ 
de, n. The poueh-like sac In which a hair Is developed, 
aad which afterward surrounds Its root.— li.;glnml, n. 1. 

One of the small saccular glaods, affording an oily secretion, 

situated at the roots of the hair; a sebaceous gland. ‘2. - - ^ ^ ,..- 

Hot. A glaod at the tip of a hair.— h. glove, a glove of na). [< haked, < AS. hacod, pipe, < haca, bolt, hook.] 
horsehair used for rubbing the skin.— Ii.sgrn**, n. Anv bnke 8 , [Scot.] 1, A lazy loafer; tramp. 2. A gossip- 
one of several species of slender-stemmed or branched ing woman, bnikt. 2. [Obs. or Scot.] Lacking nothing; entire; whole, 

grasses, especially flyaway-grasa (Agrostis scabra), Muh - linked n. [Prov. Eng.] 1. A weapon resembling a pike. [< lee. heill, sound. Iiallf. 

lenbergia cnpillari*, and several species of Aira , as \vnod 2. A pot-hnok. One of the draft-irons of a plow. Synonyms: see he\ltrt 

iinirigrRK* (A.rtexuom).— h.Htiiob, n. A halr-lmlb.— linke 4 , «. 1. A shed where tiles are dried. 2. [Scot. 1 A Derivatives:— bnlc'm^s, n. The condition of being 
» . ,en \ 7 L* A klad of llchenous rash.— b.» in cult, n. rack for cheeses; any rack or manger. (For hatch 8 , «.] hale; health; robustness.— linlr'*otue, a. [Scot.] Whole- 

A hairbreadth.— Ii.hiion*, n. Any moss of the genus linke 6 , n. As much flax or hemp as Is hackled at once; a some.—I irIo'm «rt, w. [Scot.] The whole. 

Polytrichum: so named from the hairy calyptra. Ii.scnp, hackle. (< hackleE w.] linlo*, v. 1. [I*rov. Eng.] (1) A long-toothed rake for 

ino.MMt.— b./iiiotli, n. Atlneld moth (Titieofa binelidla), lin'kcd, h6 ked, n. [Prov. Eng.] A fish, the pike. taking pebbles from a brook. (2) Aq Implement for baog- 

w nose larva feeds on hair aad woolen goods.— h.»needlct, Ila-kem'He, Iia-klm'oit, a. Relating to the calif lag a pot over a fire. 2+. The act of hauling; a hauL 

te* sl 7. ck, ; , V* A f or separating Jinkcm (Egypt, A. I). 90(1-1021), or to the aatronomicai Jinle 8 t, n. AVelfare; safety; health, helot, 

and cleaning hair —h.*plRto, n. The Iron plate at the tables nublished during his rei<m. in e*t, n. A hole. 

^ l 5. 0 . , ,. 4 . Bl r n " y . ''«»«>i; 7 li..pyrites, ». Same aa l.nkV^m^vt. ,,? llSily! ° l.a'leo. he'U-c. n. Same ae ai.ec. 

li.tNnr, n.' A* haVr-foilicle.-^h??Ha 1 1 f n A |^Fnsonflte linkeV*tlame* t heks'-d^m*, n. The forkheard. lial'c-cl 
2. Aluaogen.— h.iMcnl, n. An esred^^seal th^t Sees not Jiake’s'.lootli",«. [Prov. Eng.] A tooth-shellordentallld. clnpeid. 
produce fur; a sca-llon.— li. r slicnth. n A halr-fol-'u-tont, n. Acton. IInl"cc-o-iiior / |>li1, haPec-o-rnSrifai or-ft, n. ])l. lch. 

llclc.—h. hI«Ic, the (trsln side or outside of a hide or Hn-klin', lia-klm', u. [Ar.] In OricDtAl countries: 1. A - ' ■ . ' 

skin or of an article made from leather or rawhide.—h.* governor of a clt y or province. 2. A sage or physician. 

Hpncc, n. The thinnest imta* space used bv eomposl- The nohleman had, a* vet, no Idea of Him except a* a Hakim or (M > *o-liiril' / iilioiis, a. 

Tors.- h.sHpl ing. n. The very fine spring eofled around ltopha, who had proved His power to overcome disease. linPc-erott. » Same as vllecrbt 

lnov^lent of the balance whcoY ^’ ^^e regular Geikie Life of Christ vol. i, ch. 32, 536. [a. ’80.] hSk* 

•- tof the balanci-wheel.-li. sw t nr, n. A feather- 1,k cc iii'i t li n-k cin't. Ilfi-Ic'sl-a, ha-lf'al-Q, C. (-zhi-a, IT.), or-16'al-a, v. Bot. 

nk'kn, Uak q, n. [( bln.] In southern China, an imtul- a crenite of handsome shrubs or low 

nnt 1.1 turn « i, tu^Vnolr ^* «•- grant from northern China, or a descendant of immigrants ^ ?cnns OI snruos or jow 

® t® || cma ^ n 1 an9 ^ ,iC t^d hy scvere exertion who came to the province of (’nnton in the middle agea. 

I ll > m nmmltT h’ basbestos.- T i ier e Is much prejudice against them. 

eilaLl r ! ol , n a \ery slight degree or the merest hn'knt. hfi'ket. n. [Dial.] The pike, 
chance, t o u h., exactly; with perfect accuracy. hn'kii, hd'kfi, «. [New Zealand.] A enrangoid amber-fish 


hal'c-olne, hal'e-eiu, a. Of or pertainlag to a shad or 


VL’v-JiiiM jrai u«i Lumiijui iuu/f i, ff. y/*. iUi» 

The Cycloganoidei in a restricted sense. [< halec-4- 
Gr. morphe , form.] — lml'cc-o-iiiorpli'% ti.— 


iccure regular 

star^| tnt t T Uie bala c C< ^‘-^heel.— b.sNtnr, tl A feather- lm.kppiu't; Iir. 

n. *Wf!rlr ,T K \~ Httiv'work' 7 , link'lid, hak’Q, n. irnin.j in sonrnem cuina, an imilll- a rronim of bnndennm shrnhs or low of the stora^ 

V a .X15!& «?A'&nfe.*?r»rkrr.n.- «r«. t f’rom northern Chinn, or k tlescontlnm of Immlgmn.r nf cSSS 

and .Japan, with pointed deciduona leaves and profuse 
droo])ing clusters of snowy-white bell-shaiXMl flowers, 
whence the names snowdrop and silver-bell tree. [< Dr. 
Stephen Hales, botanist.] 

-,»T„7h ”'77 T.7 f> '- "• p ' 89 tP - ‘ *<»• ’“•] il-in'ch,'.: co; "iftTiait'm Crn. I^hoth ^Jh. 

on V H 'v ro,,tf w «y» to cross, vex. Pl-\ A Jewish traditional law uf supposed Mosaic origlo, player tosses a ball over the roof, and he who catchfs it 

riLl ,l 1 l H ' t<J draw or 6-rtifielai embracing minute preceptnot foimd in the w ritten law; runs flr0 und and tries to hit an opponent with It hy touch- 
dlfitlnctions, as In argument. the legal part of the MIdrnah. Compare hagoadah. j n g or throwing: probably so callixl hecause the oue who is 

n ? me ® beginning with hair The nalaehah . . . (from halaeh, to go) was. bo to speak, the touched Is haled overto/oia the opposite aide, 
are usen, naming (l) things made of hair, In whole or In — 1 ’>—■» —— -*- n '~ 


BesideH these, there nre three or four eingla men, who suit my t Seriola Inlandt).~ 

rw „ ..... «. . S»mcas iiali-: »eomWni n gform : 


_ -■■ ... ... wi m Rnleof the Spiritual Rond, and when fixed, had even greeter bu- linll't, rt. To halve. 

aofu, arm, aak; at, fare, accord; element, = over, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, j = r^new; obey, no; net, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; alel 








half 


§11 


halftiiit 


half* hflf, a. 1 Having half of a standard value; as, a 
half note; a half ticket; half pay, half price (often not 
exactly half). 2. Partial; approximating a half in 
amount or value; as, half knowledge of ft matter. 

Half truths are often the most ab 6 olute of lies. 

Farrar St. Paul vol. i, bk. ii, ch. 8 , p. 154. [e. P. n.] 

Half Is often used adjectlvely where It Is more properly 
considered as the noun and compounded with the following 
word; as, Art/fbarrel, half dime (properly half barrel, etc .). 
[< AS. hecuf half.] 

half, n. [halves, hflvz, j)l.] 1. One of the two equal 

parts into which anything is or may be divided, or a quan¬ 
tity or value eqnal to such a part; a moiety; ns, half a 
crop: one hatf of the world doesn’t know how the other 
half lives. 

Preparation is often half the doing. J. A. James Young Man's 
Friend, Prejxtration for Life p. 13. [c. &. BROS. ’79.] 

. Hi* was one of those happy temperaments that could equally en¬ 
joy both halves of culture,—the world of books and the world of 
men. Lowell Mg SI udy Windows , Cha ucer p. 229. {o. A co. 72. J 
2. [Eng.] A school term: a colloquial contraction of 
half •year common among school boys. 3 . In football, 
a hnlf-back. 4. [Obs. or Colloq.] A side or a part. 5+. 
Behalf; account. 

Phrases:—by knives, partially or Imperfectly.—In 
linllV In two parts; as, an apple cut in half .—to cry 
liulves, to make demand for a half share of anything.— 
to go Imlvc*. to share something equally with another. 

— to the knlven, to the extent of half; half-way. 

half, adv. To the degree or extent of a half, or of a part 

approximating a half; partially; imperfectly; as, a jour¬ 
ney half completed; a truth hoff understood; half alive; 
he did not half tr J- 

tV« hate the false calumny, but we are half pleased with the fake 
praise. RoSEaTSON Sermons first series, ser. xx, p. 223. IH. ’70.] 
And he is but half great who is oot good. 

Bailey Festtt a. Garden and Boirer bg the Sea sc. 21. 

Oompooada, etc.: (For convenience, most of the com¬ 
pounds of which ha(f is the first element have been 
grouped together here.]— Iin I Pm nth tin IP, it. J. A 
mixture of two malt liquors, usually ale and porter, or old 
and new ale. •>. (Slang.) The Issue of a mixed marriage, as 
between a white person and a negro or Gipsy.— h n I P*n pe", 
N. A lemur.—h.slinck* 7 *. Football. A positloo on the 
right or left side of the Held, between the quarter-back and 
full-back, as in the United States and Scotland, or directly 
behind the forwards or rushers, as In England; or, a plaver 
occupying this position. See back, — li.'linked/rt. 
Baked on one slue or not baked through; doughy; hence, 
colloquially, raw; crude; loimature or Ill-digested.—h.* 
baptize, ef. 1, To baptize irregularly or privately, as a 
child when death is feared. 2, [Rare.] To half-Chrlstlan- 
Ize.— ImlUbeak", n. A hemlrhampnine fish, related to 
the saury% havtng the lower jaw prolonged Into a flat narrow 
extension.—Ii.ihclt, ft. Her. A bearing blazoned usually 
m half of a belt with the buckle.— Ii.thcnt, n. The half- 
cock notch of a gun-lock.—Im IP bill", ». Zool. 1. A 
halfbeak. 2. A passerine bird (genus Uemignathu*) of the 
Sandwich Islands, with the lower mandible about balf 
as long as the upper.—It.:bitiding, n. A style of book¬ 
binding In which only the back amlcorners of the volnme 
are covered with leather.— It.'bloom, n. A round masa 
of puddled Iron before squeezing; a half-made bloom.— It.> 
hoard, n. Xaut. A maneuver of a sailing vessel tn gain 
distance to windward by luffing up Into the wind. The helm 
Is put up before the vessel loses headway, and the sails are 
not shifted.— li.'hoarder, n. In a boarding-school, a day 
hosrder, or one who lakea only a part of the meals.—It.* 
hoot, n. 1. An ankle-boot. 2. A horse-boot having an 
lroo plate at the bottom, serving to replace temporarily a 
shoe that has been lost.— li.shonnd, «. Bound with a 
leather bark and paper or muslin sides: said of a book.— 
li.'box. n. Mach. Half of a journal-box, or a Journal-box 
having no top.— It. shred, a. I. Not thoroughbred; hav¬ 
ing only one parent of a certain blood; as, a half •bred cow. 
2. Ill-mannered; rude; as, a half-bred person.—Ii.* 
breed. I. ft. Half of one blood and half of another; 
loosely, mixed In blood; ss, a half-breed Indian. II. n. 
One hating parents of different blood or race; as, the Cana¬ 
dian half - breeds. — h. -1> r 111 i a n I I. a. Shaped like a 
single-cut brilliant. II. », A slngle-cnt brilliant. —h.* 
brother, n. A brother hating a different fsther or moth- 
or: a brother related through only one parent.— It.*rnp+, 
n. A slight salutation with the cap; hence, cool civility.— 
Ii.*r beck, n. (Rare.] A profile or side-face.— h.* 
eluiiiiucd+, ft. Half-starved.— It.*»*ourt, 7i. In tennis, 
half the court longitudinally.—Ii.seracked, a. (Colloq.] 
Unsound In mind; half-witted; silly: used in ridicule or 
eooteinpt.— h.*cil rlc w. n. [Local, Eng.) 1 . The whlm- 
hrel or Jack-curlew. 2. The bar-tailed gndwlt.—h.* 
cushion. «. 1. A cushion or pad containing a curative, 

placed In the hollow of a horse’s foot. 2. A foot-pad 
placed about a horse’s fetlock.— Ii.ulcnIt, 7 t. Half.— h. 
dead, nearly d<>ad; very helpless or exhausted; as, half 
dead with fright. — h.'dozen! Ii, a. (Colloq.) Sixth.— 
h.'facet, n. (iem-cnUlng, A skill-facet or eross-faeet on 
a brilliant.— h.*fentiter, n. A soft, downllke feather. 
Called also aemiplnme.— h.ififteen, n. In tennis, one 
stroke given at the beginning of the second and every sub¬ 
sequent alternate game of aset.— It.ilish, n. (Local, Eng.] 
A five-year-old Balmon.— It.'flour, ft. Ship-building . One 
of a pair of eross-tlmbera nbnttlng et the keel and bolted 
together between keel and keelson.— h.'forty, n. In 
tennis, two strokea given at the beginning of the first 
game, three at the beginning of the second, and so on alter¬ 
nately in all the subsequent games of the act.—h.sfou, n. 
(Scot.) A half-bushel.—h.*god+, n. A denilgod.—h.* 
Ii n 1 1 , n. A momentary pause or poise of ahorse. Sccpojae. 

In whieh (movement) the horse, a half-hall being first de¬ 
manded from some action, torn* about in a series of strides. E. L. 
Anderson Motlem Horsemanship pi. ii, ch. 11, p. 131. Jo. p. i\’89.] 

— h.'lmrdy. a. Surviving exposure In moderate winter 
weather: said of plants.— h.:liendcr. n. Building. A 
header cut In half, as for a starter or a stop: usually pre¬ 
senting an outer surface of 2 X 2 Inches.—h.'hitch, n. * 


— h.'merlon, n. The solid portion of a parapet at the ltalf"*cocR', hflf'-eec'. vt. To place the hammer of (a 
right or left extremity of a hattery. F. Mil.Encyc.— Ii.: firearm) so that it is held by the first notch free from the 

riroofdiSS.*of'a the*'ornipple, T h h u C a “°^^^^ 

netted, a. Bot. Having only the outer of several layers * ,a M * 7? *, The hammer.of a gun 

netted or reticulated, as in the roots of Gladiolus commit- when half-eockea or held hy the first noteh. 

niff.— It.'pnee, n. Arch. 1. Afloor raised ahovetlie adjoin- — togoolfnl linlf.-cock, to go oil* linlGcocked, 

ing level,Tn a bay window or the like. 2. A resting-place at to be discharged prematurely; hence, to speak or act hastily 

the end of a flight of stairs; a footpace, li.sspncel.- It. or before one Is ready. 

past, half an hour after; as, half past nine o’clock.—It. lialF.-erotvii", hGf'-craun*, n. 1. An English silver 
pay, literally, half as much ae full pay; most commonly, coin of the value of 


the reduced pay of an officer not in regular servlee or on 
the retired list, generally more than hair: used also attrlhu- 
tively; as, a half-pay soldier.— Ii. *pike, n. 1 . Aspearlng- 
weapon having a staff about half as long as that of the pike. 

2. Military drill with the half-pike.—It.sport, «. Xaut. 

One of a pair of port-lids opening one upward and the 
other downward, and fitting snugly about a gun. —Ii. 
price, half the usual or market price; a reduced price or 
charge; as, half price to the gallery of a theater; used 
also attrlbutlvely; as, half-price goods.— Ii.sprice, adr. 

— Ii.'printed, a. Covered with a thin ground or priming: 
said of a canvas. See priming.— It.srny, n. Geom. A 
stratght line drawn from a center in one direction to an 
Indefinite distance,as distinguished from such a line drawn lialf'sdcek", hOf'- 
lo both directions.—It.srend, a. Superficially informed dec*,n. 1. Kaut. In 
hy reading; shallow. IC.J— li.-.relief, n. Art. Relief a 
Intermediate between high and low relief. deim:relicfT| 
inezzosrilievot.— li.trucked, a. [Prov. Eng.] Half¬ 
witted: from the vulgar notion that babies nursed with 
the head Injuriously low sleep without much rocking. 

— Ii.'i'onnd. I. a. Semicircular; semlcylindrieal; aa, a 
half-round tool. II. ti. 1. Carp. A semicircular mold¬ 
ing, either a bead or a toma. 2. A hemisphere.—It.* 
round ingt,tt. Forming Into a scmlcirele.— li.*snved,rt. 


half a crown, or 2s. 
6 (/., current from the 
4th year of Edward 
VI.; also, a gold 
piece of like value, is¬ 
sued by Henry VILL, 
not now in current 
use. 2. JVaut. A 
method of passing a 
rope around a spar; 
a euckold’s-neck. 



gun-decked ship, 
the deck below the 

spar-deck, extending ^ 

from themainmnet to E ogltPjiIIii 1 /-crown t Of George 1 , 
the cabin bulkheads. (Re\eree, actual size). 

2. [Local, U. S. 

resemblance to a 1 _ ... 

Pfirtfftllv tlppL'pH* au a hetl voQanl 


A slipper-limpet: named from the 
lf-decKed vessel. — ImllGdecked", a. 



of a harquebus-ball; a light piece earning such a ball.— anything found. 3. [Rare or Obs.] One who receives 
Ii.:*ig1m>d. a. Short-sighted; slow to observe or per- or pays half only. 

cetve.— It.'sister, n. A sister by one parent,—h.*sole, Jialf'sfsiee", hQf'-fes*. n. 1. Tbe side-face or profile: 
K- To repair hy restoring the sole from the ahank to used also attributively. 2. Mil. Tactics. A movement 
the toe, as a shoe.—Ii.isolt*. a. That part of the dole of a between the ripdit or left fnee and front for on nbUnma 
boot or a shoe between the shank and the toe.- lt.^pnec, moilh J ^ ‘I I? a Tront v for ao 

n. Building. A half-pace,— li.**penr, n. Her. A spear anarch, or to fill up a gap at the corner of n aqunre. 3. 
with tmneated handle, forming a bearing.— ]i. «tcp , ^ raised floor^or platform. [C.] 

(Mus.), the smallest interval on ordinary keyboard instru- Iiall'tfacea", hdf'-f^st", a. 1. Snowing only the pro- 
ments, ns from C to C sharp; a semltoDe.—li.(*titeli, n. file or side-face; as, a halffaced portrait. 2. Thin- 
A loose plllow-laee mesh by which to outline a pattern or faced; hence, having a meager, miserable appearance. 

SsiniwnuinbCTTfVtolw?—Ii™*trnlu r e 5 ”rt?°(?{are!l*l?«if- W Wallcd «>> ^ ‘“ree eidee; 'ae, a half■ 

bred; imperfect.— ]i.:stiilf, n. Partially prepared paper- P*. . ... . 

pulp or other partially manufactured material.—h.*siiit, A 1 ’ ^ eeHA p F * .... 

7 i. Bodv-armor of the 17th century for the protection ! n . ,y i a e *?» a \ ^ in l > crfcctly hatched, 

mainly of the back and breast.-Ii.'terete, «. Bot. Half- l«air*Iieart"etl, hdf'-hOrt ed a. 1. Wanting in af- 


cyllndrlcal; terete with one side flattened.— b,*« liirty, 

In tennis, one stroke given at the beginning of the nrat 
game, two at the beginning of the second, and so on alter¬ 
nately in all t lie subsequent games of the set.—]i,;t ho uglit, 
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fection or interest; cold-hearted; indifferent; as, a half* 
hearted Christian. 



United States Jlalf-eent of 1794. 
n. An 111-considered opinion.— It. *t brow, n. Half the 
throw of an eeeentrlc or of a crank.— h.xtiue, a. Partly 
c«>vered by the tide or swept by the sea; as, a half-title 
rock; a half-tide vessel (nne low In the water).— li.'thle, 
7 i. 1 . Hair the time of one tide; about six hours. 2. The 
tide midway between ebh and flood.— Ii .it i in her, n. A 
short timber In the Inclined portion of a ship's frame.— h.* 
t imhered, o. Built of heavy tlml>era, with the spaces be¬ 
tween filled with plaster: said of the framework of a house; 
a style common in Europe in the 16th and I7tb centuries. 
See plate of AHrinraCTr be, fig. 7.—li.'timer, n. 1, One 
who works half the usual time, as In a factory or shop. 


In Pilate we have nn illustration of the fact that Jesus’ half¬ 
hearted friends often become his worst enemies. 

George F. Pentecost Bible Studies ch. 46, p. 346. [a. s. b.] 

2. Wanting in generosity; illiberal; unkind. 
Synonyms: see faint. 

Derivatives; — half'*lieart^cd -ly, adv .— 
liiill v *lieurf"etl-iiCKtt, n. 
hnIPling, lidf'ling. 1. a. [Scot.] Being half-grown or 
not full-grown. If. n. 1. A halfpenny. 2. A stripling. 

3 . A hnlf-wlt. hnfPlint; lnil'lintt lialUltnf. 

— lin IUI*i tig, adr. (Sent.) By half; in part, linf'- 

liiiHti linir'ling-kj; h a I'll ii 
lin 11 '-innM ", hGf^mast', n. r rhe position of a flag when 
hoisted half-way up the staff, as a tribute of respect to 
the dead or ns a signal of distress. Iialf'sNfall*"^. 

As the awful tidings [of Lincoln’s assassination] flew along the 
wires, . . . flags everywhere were at half-mast. J.S.C. ABBOTT 
Lives of the i*residents ch. 16, p. 433. (a. B. k. * CO. '67.] 

. —ltalfutiaNl", rt. To put, ns a flag, at half-maet. 

> tkA lialr'*moon", hdf'-infin', n. 1 . The moon when 


half its disk is illuminated. 2. Something suggestive 
of the shape of a half-moon or crescent. SpeeiHcnlly: 
(!) An outwork with a salient angle formed by its two 
faces, the gorge of which is crcscent-sbaped; a ravelin. 
(2) A crescent-shaped scaffolding erected for repairs in a 
shaft. 3, A pimelepteroid fish ( C&siosoma califomien- 
In Great Britain, a child, from 11 to 13 years old, exempt . southern California coast, 

from attendance at school during hours of regular employ- » ia lf 'inotirii lua:, h Q f -morn ing, n. 1. A style of 
.. * ^ * -- inourmng nttine in which the somber effect of black is 

subdued bv the introduction of lavender, gray, and other 
neutral colors: distinguished from full mmtrning. 2. 


ment.—h.*tltle, 7 i. A short title heading the text of a 
book, or a one-llned title on a full page, ss one Introducing 
a subdivision.—h.'tongue, n. Law. A Jury half of one 
tongue or nationality and half of another.— h.'trnp, n. 
The slnklng-bend In a sewer-plpe.— h.'t ravel, «. Half 
the travel of a valve or piston.— Ii,*t rilte, n. One of two 
divisions of a tribe; as, the half-tribe of Maoasseh (Deut, 


A pnpilionid butterfly (PajtiUo galatea) spotted with black 
nnd white on the wings. 3. [Slang.] One black eye, as 
the result of a blow. 


distance. 

They have half-icay conquered Fate Who go half-tong to meet 
her. Low'ell Glance Behind the Curtain at. 5. 

— li.iwit, n. A person of weak mind; a dolt; an Idiot.— 
It.'Willed, rt. Feeble-minded; Idiotic.—li.s>v«rdt, 

A hint rather than a direct assertion.—Ii.iynrd, n. 1. 
Half aa much as a yard; 18 Inehes. 2, Half of the ale-ysrd: 
an old measure.—ii.'ynrn. n. Slub spun Into yarn.— h.i 
yenr, n. Half of a calendar year, or six months; loosely, 
naif of the time regularly used In a year, as of a school 

■ vvt; .v.-— .v.i, i. year.—h.'ycnrly, a. Oecurrlngtwleelnayearjseml- 

A hitch formed hy an overhand knot. See tllns. under knot, annual.— Ii.syonrly, adr. 

rJJiK lo ‘iP f ? r ^fhtcnlng thy thread on the It u Fla, hal'fa, n. Same as alfa. liaJ'fassr;iN«"+. 

. Being a hnlf-hlood 
' mixed blood or breed. 
eeui)ylng ■ ■ ♦ * ♦ one uuviug mn* unC parentof h specified race; 

half an hour:— li.*ki rt lc*,*1a. A short-akirted dress or the one whose parents are of different races; a half-breed. 
16th and 17ih centuries, worn by women.—Ii.sit*nut It. I. 2. Law. The relationship between persons who hnve 
/i. Of lialf the full length, as of a portrait. 11. 7 #. A por- one parent only in common.—lui 1 F*1»1 «mmI " " 
trait showing only the upper half of the body.- Ii.*llne, luilfAejtsIc", hGU-casU. 1 . a, 
n. A half share of fish c&oght with a line; as, to go a voy- - - - 

age (in half dine.— li.'lop, ?t. A rabbit having one lopped 
ear — h.'tniirrow, n. ], (North. F.ng.) A coal-miners’ 
hutfy. 2. (Scot.) A hnshand or wife.—|i.*mnsli, n. A 
mask covering the upper half of the face, often having a 


ill, 13); the first half-tribe, of the Omahes is called Ilanga- liall'itchw, hflf'nee, n . The condition of being half, or 
eenn, the second Icta-sanda, each having five gentes.— Ii.» but part of a whole; the quality of being imperfect; in- 
trutli, n. An assertion that is true as far as it goes, but completeness. 

omits or conceals part Of the truth. Solitude . . . weighs Shakespeare also, and finds him to share 

Here, however, s* in other cases, it is the half-truth which is the half ness and imperfection of humanity. Emerson Reprc- 
dangeroas—the other half is the corrective, the whole truth alone sentuttveMen, Shakespeare p. 173. («. at. * CO. ’90.] 
is *afe. Robertson Nermtms first series, ser. vi, p. 79. (it. 70.] l, n l U*nct "led, li.,pnce, etc. See half. 

-It.swny, n. Midway between two points; equidistant; |ialFpcn"»iy, hflf'[or he'jpeiri or hap's-ni (xm), n. 
as, a half-way bouae.—• li.*xvny, adv. At or to half the 



muffler attached to It.— h,'im*nNiirc, n. An Imperfect 


Halfpenny of Queen Victoria (actual alze). 
[iialf'pence* or rt alf'pen’nies, pi.] J . A British coin 
of the value of hnlf a penny; also, such value. Used nt- 
trihutively in the sense of ‘cheap,’ ‘worthless 1 ; ns, a 
halfiienuy bargain: commonly contracted to ha'penny. 

mid other blood, speciflenlly East-lodinn blood. II. n. °c^doffed thtni^w^to^ct 1 ofiJcn Dido^p^s. 

1. One bom of mixed European anti Asiatic blood; in HoaACE Smith Address to a Mummy st. 5. 

India, a child of native mother and French or Portuguese 2+. A small piece. 

father; a Eurusian. 2. Any half-breed, especially one linlf'*i'oiiml", It.'title, etc. See half. 

of mixed white and other blood. ItnIPiHworcl", hflf'-sftrd*, ti. llnlf the length of a aword. 


"ctl, rt. 

Of mixed European 


or inadequate meaanre, pian, or effort; as, the biff was “a lmi P*eent" Vsee Tlius. ahoveLliV'iliinr, li.'dollnr, li.> . -•«»!»« ntli nils* word, to be in a close fight. 

half-measure. tuiglr, li.'ln rt It I tig (see Ulus, under uk.mi-fautuino), i ,n ^A; A n lncorreetform ot haft. 

* - * * live*reign, see the imlt, t hdf'tint*, t^i. Art. A tint or 


Balked in his purpose so f*r. Hero<l w*s not the man to atop at 
half-measures. GEIKIE Life of Christ vol. i, ch. 11. p. 150. (a. ’HO.) 


Ii.'gtt I non, li.'innrk, li,«sov 


] as CENT, HI ME, 


n.'innrK, n.jsovc 

etc., in table under ( 


tone of col¬ 


or intermediate hetween two strong tones of different 


cut = out; oil; ln=f<?«d, In—futwre; c = k; cliurch; dli = the; 4 ^ 0 , sing, ink; * 0 ; ihin; zli = a^ure; F. boh, d tine. from ; t, obsolete; $, variant. 
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values; a demi-tint; half-tone. Adeline Art Diet . 

See DEMI-TINT. 

lialF*tone", haF-tOn', a. Of or pertaining to a photo¬ 
graphic process of making relief-plates for illustration, 
fu which the entire surface of the plate Is covered with a 
regular series of small dots, or a grating of fine Hues in 
white. It serves csi>ecially for the direct reproduction 
of photographs and paintings. 

— ImlLl one srrrru, a screen of glass hearing very 
finely ruled lines, placed between the object and the camera 
In photographing fur reproduction by the half-tone process. 

lialF*tone", n. 1. A plate or picture made by the 
half-tone process. 2. Same as half-tint. 3. Mus . 
A semitone. 

Iiall-. Derived from Creek hats , the sea: a combining 
form.— llal"l-ehon-drl'Udfe, ». pi. Sjxmg. A family 
of cornacuspongians, especially those with a skeleton 
of spicule-bundles, or scattered apicules cemented with 
snongln, as In ernm-of-bread sponge. Ilnl"i-clion'- 
«ni-n, n. it.g.) Ilnl"l-cIiou'ilri-a:t.—linl"i-chon'- 
drl-id, n.— linl" i-clion'dri -nid. hnl"i-clinii'- 
ilrold, a.—l]nl"i-c«r'i-ilttN n.pl. Mam. A family of 
slreniaus having a wide forked tail-fin and molars with simple 
hollow roots and crowos with from two to four tubercles; 
dugongs.— lm-lic'o-rld, Iia-Hc'n-roitl, a. & n. 

— Iin-llc'o-re, n. 1, A dugong or ha 11c or Id. ‘2. [H-] 
A genua typical of Haticoridie . See illus. under dugono. 

— llnl"i-co-roi'ile-n, n. pi. Mam. A superfamily of 
sireniana having depressed vertebra; and a wide forked cau¬ 
dal. Including Hahcoridw, HalUheriidspj nnd Eft ytin idee.— 
1iiu''!-eo-rt>i'ili*-nn. a. & liRl"i-dn'ee-as n. pi. 
Mineral. Compounds of hroinln, chlorln, fluorln, and lodln; 
the haloid elements as a group.— hn l"i«dn'et*ou 8 , a. 

The . . . halidaceous class includes all tbe compounds of the 
haloid elements, fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodine. T. S. Hunt 
Systematic Mineralogy ch. 4, p. 45. [SCI. pua. co. *91.] 

— linl"i-eu'fle*, n. A treatise on fish or the art of fish¬ 
ing.— II n-li'i-dnN n. pi. Conch. A family of toxoglos- 
aate gastropoda with h large foot, wide tentacles, and eyes 
at their external bases, and a shell like Achatina. IIrV- 
i-n, «. (t. g.)— lin l'i-i<l, n.— hn l'i-niil, Hr1 "|- 
of'i-tlre, n.pl. Conch. A family of rhlpldoglossate gas¬ 
tropods having a depressed oval shell with n columellar 
ledge and a subsplral row of perforations; ear-sliells, aba- 
lone 8 , or ormers.— linl"i-o'l i<l* w.— lm l"i-u'toi(], a. 

— llnl"i-o'li.w, n. Conch. 1. A genus typical of Mali - 
o tidse. 2. [h-] A gastropod of this genus; an car-shell. 

— IInl"i-i»liy-»e'mn t n.pl. Zool J. A genus typical 
of HaUphysemldte. 2. (1H A pliyae- 
marian of this genus: described some¬ 
times as a sponge and sometimes as a 
f oramlnlf er. — 11 n 1 " i - p Ii y - se in ' i - 
ilie, n. pi. Zool. The only known v 
family of phyaemarlana, of a sae-llke 
form, with a simple gastric cavity, ter¬ 
minal month, and Imperforate body- 
wall. 11 n i" i -phy- 8 t*ni'R-tRt.— 

IirI "i - tilly-He'uii <1, 7 *.— linl"i- 
pIiy-Hc'moidt Iln-lip'li-dtCt 
ii. pi. Enlom. A family of small liy- 
dradephagous beetles having the meta- 
atcrnuni prolonged In front and widely 
separating, the middle coxa* and anten¬ 
na* frontal and KLJoInted. llnl'i- 
pluM, n. (t. g.>— Iml'i-pliil, a. «fc ?i. 

— linI'i-ploiil, a.— IlRl w i-snr'ci- 
lilit n.pl. Spong. An order of myx- 
ospongfans having the canal system 
simple and without a cortex.— lin 1 "- 
i-isnr'eiiie, a. & n.— 11 nl"i-MRii'- 
li-n, n.pl. Herp. The EnaUomurUi. 

— Im!"l-*iiii'ri-nii, a. & n.— lin I'- - t-;-- — 

itt** n. Mineral. A massive or gran- sponge-spicules, sur- 
ular, vitreous, white or variously col- eiouoted by proto- 
oreef, transparent to translucent, soluble, 

saline sodium chlorid (NaCln crystal]!- A^ktlv enlartrel ) * 
zing in the isometric system. Called also eniargeo.i 

rocA- mil.— Ilnl' / i-lli«‘-ri'i-ilre, n. pi. Mam. An ex¬ 
tinct family of slrenians having tail-vertebne mostly de- 

i iresscd and molars with two or three roots and with tu- 
jereles forming yoke-like eminences, llnl"l-rlic'rj- 
it in* n. (t. g.)—Iiiil"i-tlie / rl-it 1 t n.— lml"i-llie'ri- 
n id, a. & n. 

lial'l-bitl, hol'i-but (xm), n. 1. A lnrge pleuronectid 
flatfish (UipjX)glossu8 flip - 
]X>glomi8\ of northern seas, 
sometimes attaining a length 
* of over 6 feet and a weight of 
9 400 pounds, and esteemed as 
food. 2. One of other flat¬ 
fishes; as, the bastard hali- 
The Halibut (Hippoglossus hut ( Paralichth m califomi- 
hippoglossus). c//*); the (Greenland halibut 

(fteinhardtius hlppoglossoide*). [< ME. haly, holy, 
4- butte, butt 4 ; cp. I). bot, G. butt, a flounder.] liol'- 

Compounds: —lin l'l-but*broom", n. An Imple¬ 
ment or oak, flat and sharp at the end, used for disgorging 
halibut.— li.sHlime, n. A sea-anemone found on halibut, 
and mistaken by fishermen for allme. 

— hnl'i-bnt"ter. n. A clipper-built, schooner*rigged 
vessel used in the halibut-fishery. Jn)l'i-l>iit"ti*rt. 
hnl'i-rinin, hal'J-dum, n. [Archaic.] 1, Holiness: n holy 
relic; whatever Is regarded as most sacred; sacred honor: 
used In a form of oath; also, a holy place; sanctuary. 

And by hU halidom awore oft and oft 
My forehead would set off a diadem. 

G. H. Hollister Thomas d Deckel act ii, sc. 2. 
Fen fas: And let all feel . . . that the world 
Is Thy great halidom. 

Bailey Fralus, Country Town sc. 7. 


first cooked as well as eaten: distinguished from the lial-loy'»lfc, haMei'zait, n. Mineral. A clay-Hke, 
bower or aleeping-apartment. white or colored, hardly plastic, hydrous aluminum sili- 

From the custom of holding these courts In the hall of the lord, <*ate (HjAlSlOA found massive. [< J. (1 'JIalloy. Bei- 

t hey were usually termed h a /7-motes. gian geologist.] lial-l O v'l I let 

O rru LlNOAROi! ' ,,, » / « ,,<i ch. 7, opp.i, p. 293. [e. c. ’27.] ljall-sitn^il-an, hM-shit'i-an, a! Archeol. Notlngthe 

3. The entry or apartment first entered in a building; firet epoch of the iron age, when that metal began to 

hence, any passageway In a house. come into general use. Named after llallstatt, in Aus- 

Thua they ascended the steps and, crossing the breezy veranda. tria, where the old cemeteries famish many evidences of 

Entered tbe hall of Evanaeline ot ii iii at 3.. tUewwBe from the nse of bronze to that of iron. 

4. Specifically, In England: (1) A manor-hoSk’ ' ' ,, 7a& h ^Mo 1 i. a r< 0 L^ l °’ or at,ach ^ t0 

Sorrow darkens hamlet acd hall. iiitl-ln / ci-im(e, bal-iQ si-not. r. I, t. ritarp.] To affect 

Tennyson Deoth of Duke of Wellington st. l. or afflict with hallucination, ilf, f. To stumble or blunder. 
(2) A trade-building; as, Stationers' Hall. 

(usually minor) of a university. (4) A c<._. 
room. (5) Dinner served In a college hall; 


r irw/mpfon st. 1 . or afflict with hallucination. II+. f. To stumble or blunder. 
!, (3) A college , I< E* hallucinatus, pp. of hallucinor, wander in mind.] 
college dining- Iml-ln cl-ita'ilo ii, hal-Ifi'si-ne'shOTi, 8. (-lifi*-, C. 
all; as, hall ia a U*)* 1» An apparent perception (presentation of 


ceremonious meal. [< AS. heedt, hall.] 

— 1in!l'*bonrd // t, n. A dlnlag-table.— li,*(liiyt, n. 

A court-day.—h,thou m*. n. IGt. Brit.] A maoor-house. 

— liberty h., a house where every Inmate may Uveat his 
ease and do as he pleases. 

-liaH'age,!!. [Engd Toll paid/or goods sold in 
a hall. 

linDlniubal'Qn.n. [Scot.] 1. A wall or partition In cottages, 
to screen the occupants from tlie cold air when the door Is 
opened. 2. An outside porch to a cottage, lml'lcn?. 

— liRl / lnu-sliR"ki’is n. A beggar or low knave, 
linl'lt*c, n. Same as alec. 
hnl'le-cvet. n. LOF.] Same as allecret. 
liiil"le-lliu'tn, herg-filn’to, n. [Sw.j irtrol. An ex¬ 
ceedingly compact, cmnocrystalline, varloualv colored 
rock resembling bornatone, containing the mlncrala feld¬ 
spar, quartz, mica, and chlorite.— hriF'h -fiiiritnid, a. 

hn Biel, hal'el, n. [Hob.] Jewish Ritual. Tbe Paalma from 
cxlil to cxviit Inclusive, chanted at the Passover, Peutecoat, 
and Feast of Tabernacles. 

— great liallclt Psalm cxxxvl. 

Along this [path] Jesus advanced, preceded and followed by 
multitudes, with loud cries of rejoicing, as at the Feast of Taber- _ - - - - 

nacles, w'hen the great llallel was daily Bung in their processions, lin l-lu'cl-nn"tnr, hal-]Q’al-nC*’t$r, n. [Rare.] A person af- 
Geikie Life of Christ vol. ii, ch. 65, p. 397. [a. ’80.] fected by hallucination; one who makes egregious mistakes. 
Iial"!c-ln'Iali, hal>l&'ya, n. & inter ]. 1. Praise ye ImMfl’sl-na-toTl, a. Of thenature of 

the Lord (Jehovah); praise be to God: a word used in , l- haPnf"i Jhv. l 4 rnon’o hr. m s 
eonga of praise nncl rejoicing, or in solemn rendering of 131 wart-hog iFhaeochce- 

thanks to God. It was originally an ending of some of lml'ltix. hal'nx. n. [iiAL'i.r-CES, /^.] The first or in- 


een 8 c) occasioned by a morbid condition of the nervons 
system, and without any corresponding external object, 
as the sights seen and sounds heard by one in deliriam 
tremcna. 

A hallucination differs from aa illusion or a phantasm 
In that the lliu&laa has aome foundation fa external reality, 
and the phantasm ia chiefly a creation of imagination rather 
than a distortion of sense. When hallucinations become so 
persistently impressed on the mind as to Induce absolute 
belief in their reality as facte, and tbe subject acta In con¬ 
formity with such hellef, Ills mental condition comes within 
the scope of delusion , w hich is legal unsoundness of nilod. 
2. An impression uot founded on fact; a mistaken no¬ 
tion; a delusion. 

There Is »° more obstinate hallucination fixed in the minds of 
mankind than tbe idea that every man or womao who is single 
moat desire to be married. 

Christian Reio Heart of Steel pt. i, ch. 12, p. 97. [a. 7 83.] 
[< L. hallucinatw(n-), < haUucinatm; see halluci¬ 
nate.] 

Synonyms: see auehhation; delusion; dream; in- 



Ihtllphysema tu¬ 
rnon or itzi. 
Living specimen, 
Bhowing a shell built 
of sand-grains and 


the Hebrew Psalms, ascribing nralse to the covenant God, nermoat digit of the fw>r the oWt ino w mirier 
Jehovah, and became a doxofogy In the synagogue, and r i i t d 

later In t)ic Christian church. i.f. 11 thc F eat toe ^ , , 

The moming stars in choral conceit sang, .1 " e f} -. passage giving entrance to R 

The rolling dwp with hallelujahs rang. building or communicating with its various apartments. 

Montgomery IforW Before the Flood can. C, st. 9. Ii nl-1 yiii'e-ler, hal-linPe-ter, n. Brewing . An instru- 
2. A musical composition whose principal theme ia ment for determining the percentage of water in beer by 
found in the word halleluiah. [< LL. hallelujah , < Gr. ita capacity for dissolving salt. [ < Or. hah, salt, 4 - 
aUZlmaa , < Heb. halelujdh , < hatelu, praise ye (< hakd y dissolve, 4 --meteu.]— liar'Jy-met'rlr, a. 
shine),4- ddh y for Jehovah y Jehovah.] aJ''le-lit / la£; linlin, n. Bot. Same as haulm. 

A lial'ttia, hal'ma, n. 1 . A game played nn a checkered 

board of 25ti squares hy two persona having 19 men 
apiece, or by fcnir with 13 apiece, the object n? each be¬ 
ing so to move bin men, stationed in one comer of the 
board, that they will occupy similarly the opponent's 
station in the opposite comer. Called also hoppity. 2. 
Gr. Antif/. In the exercises of the Pentathlon, the long 
jump with weights in the hands. [< Gr. halma, < 

.. ..... .. hallomai, leap.] 

Iiall'*mark" t hol'-mGrk*, n. 1. [Eng.] The official linl'inn-lllle, hal’mo-111. n. [E. Ind.] A large tree (Ber- 


— liaF'le-lit-lat'le, lial"le-ln-.iai'le, a . 
hnl'llm d, n. Same as halyard. 
hn 1'li-er 1 , liaPi-gr, n. A blrdtng-net. [< hale*, p.] 
liRl'll-ei*3t, n. A hall student of a university, 
hn ll'lng 1 , li«ring, n. [Norw.] A Norwegian peasant dance, 
or the music accompanying It. 
hnll'iiifi^t. ». Hangings fora hall; tapestry, 
lin l'l ion, nal'ygn, n. A good-for-nothing fellow; rapscal¬ 
lion; also, a vixen or virago. hnl'linntj hel'lioiit. 


mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
or other nssav office stamped on ar¬ 
ticles of gold or silver to indicate 
their pnrlty. 2. Figuratively, any 
testimony or proof or genuineness or 
excellence; ns, a university education 
was once the hall*mark of a gentle¬ 
man. 



it.- i-imi, lux i mu-in. ft. ic. iuu.j mrge iree mer- 
rya Ammonilla) of the linden family ( Tiliacete), found ia 
tropical Australia, the Philippines, and (especially) Cevlon, 
where the valuable timber It yields, med for building 
Jt boats, etc.. Is called trincomalee*icood. lml-mll'lnt. 

W niul'inolet, n. In England, a court held In a justice’s hall: 

now called a courtJjuron. liul'i-motetj hnl'inotti 
Hall-marks. hnl'iimtetj hnl'y-motet, 

l. Lo n d o n h a 11- °» hfi'lO, v. I. t . To enclose in or as In h halo. 

. marks of 1545 on a Itound her hend the suabeams dart, 

Stamped with the halhmork of a human silver apooo. 2. Haloing her like mime saint olden. 

he& rt - , .t' vT ark 3 ff f G. H. Bokkh The Diver and the Maiden st. 9. 

Garnet Walch Marcus Clarke 8t. 2. H84 on a silver snuff- j ^ ^ rp Q f orm a j ia ] 0 

linFlo, n. Same as hollo. * lia'lo, n. 1 . A lumiuous circle around the sun or tha 

lial-lo', interj. An exclamation used in accosting, or moon, caused by thc re¬ 
calling the attention. [Perhaps < AS. ealct, < eft, ah, - . * 1 

4 - la y lo.l lial-lon'J; linl-Io w't; liel-lo'/; lill- 
lo'i; lill-loa'i; l»ol-lo'$; liol-loa'J; 

Ii iil-loa^. 

1 ml-loo', ha-lG' or (in late literary reading) hel'O or 
hal-lfi', v. 1. t. 1, To utter with a shout; shout out; 
as, to halloo a name. 2. To call or shout to; urge or In¬ 
cite by shouting: as, to halloo dogs. 


2. Church lands. [< AS. h’diadom, < hftlig, holy.] IirI'- 
i-dnin 11 linl'l-ilnnicti lint'i-ilnmet. 

lial"i-en'ticM, lin-li'i-dtv, etc., iial"l-|>hy«se'-nm, 
etc., l |,| l"i-H , ui' p i- ,,, i* etc., hai'ite, etc. See uali-. 

Ilnl'i-ninHtt n. Hallowmas*. 

lu»!"l-oe'ra-i>1iy, haPi-eg'ra fi, C. (hfi'li-, 11'.), n. A 
description of the sen. [< hali- 4 - -ghaphy.] 

— linl"l-ng'rn-iilier, n. [Rare.] One who writes 
descriptions of the sea. 

lia-llt'ii-oitH, ha-lit'yn-us, a . 1 . Pathol. Slightly 

moist, as the skin. 2+, Vaporous. [< L. halitus , 
breath, < halo y breathe.] 

hnl'i-t ns, hal't-tps, n. [L.] The breath; also, the vapor 
from a liriog and w'arni body or from blood newly drawn. 

linlkt, n. A retired nook or corner, linlkett *liniilUt, 

1ial'k<*I, hal'ket, n. Thc gray seal (Halichcerus gnjjrus). 

Dull, h81, n. 1. Any large building or room devoted to 
public uses; as, the City Hall; the halt of the House of 
Representatives; they hired a hall for their entertain¬ 
ment. 2 . In medieval times, the main living-room of a 
castle or other great house, in which the meals were at 


II. i. Tocallloudiy; shont. 

The halltncing of the sportsman and the Bounding of the horn, 
lifted my spirits into a most lively pleasure. 

Budgell Spectator July 14,1711. 
1ia1'1oiv$; lio]'ler+ [Colloq., L T . S.]. 
lial-loo', n. A loud call or shout, 
lial-loo', inteij. An exclanmtion to attract the atten¬ 
tion of one not near by; as, halloo! come here! [Var. 
of HALLO.] Iia-lo'}; iiel-lo'/; liol-lo'^; liul-loi'. 
Hal-lop'o-tla, hal-lep'o-da, n. pt. Heip. ITie Hal - 
lopodldse as a suborder or order.—lial-loji'o-do hn, a . 
IIal' F lo-i»od'l- 4 lashaFo-pfHFi-df 0 r-de,/?. J)l. llerp. A 
family of amphictElous dinoaaurian reptiles having small 
fore limbs and large 3 -toed hind limbs with elongated 
metatarsals and projecting calcanea, llal'lo-ptt*, n. 
(t. g.) [ < Gr. alios, other, 4 - jxms, foot.] 

— lial-lop'o-dld, n.—lial-lop'o-ilold, a. & n. 
Iial'lo-type, hal'o-tolp, n. Same as hellenotyte. 
liaPlotv 1 , lial'5, rt. To devote to holy or religious uses; 
consecrate; reverence as sacred; as, hallowed ground. 

And the tide of affection is sweeter when w illows 
Of hallotcing sorrow bend over the stream. 

J. H. Boner Willotcs of Sorrotc st. 3. 
[< AS. halgiftn , < halin, holy.] lial'wct. 
linl'l own, v. y & inter). See uallo and hollo. 
lial'lowt, n. A saint. 

lial'loxvd, pp. Hallowed. Piiil. Soc. 

IlRl'lnwrtlny''+, n. All Saints’day. IlnP1 -iiii\h*+, 
Hiil"l<>\v- 4 ven', hal'o-Ju', n. The evening of Oct. 31, 
as the vigil of All Saints' day. 

Hallowe'en haB been supposed to be the time of all other times 
when supernatural influences prevail. 

T. F. T. Dyer Domestic Folk*Lore ch. 3, p. 34. [cas. co. ’81.] 
[Abbr. of AlUhallow e'en I see All-hallows, and even 1 , 
?g] IIal"luw* 4 *ve':t; Hul"lo\\'*i»'vri»i. 

11 Ri'liiAvslh ir", lial' 0 -fSr*, n. IScot.] A November market. 
II nl'Jow-iiia**, hal'o-mqs, it. The feast of All Saints; 

All-hallows. lIul']<Av-iiiu*i> 

Ilal'lowdlde", hal'o-taid*, n. The time about Hal¬ 
lowe'en and All Saints’ day. 


fraction of light passing 
through ice-crystals float¬ 
ing In the air; also, loose¬ 
ly, a luminous circle 
caused by the diffraction 
of light by cloud or mist. 
Compare corona. 

True halos are larpe cir¬ 
cles of definite and con¬ 
stant diameters, 45° and 92°, 
which are seldom both seen 
together. They are usually 
whitish; when prismatic 
colors exist, the red la In¬ 
side. 



Haloa. either Solar or Lunar, 
a, sun (or moon). The complete 
circles are halos; tbe arc fpe. a 
__ 1 ~ __ 1 _ 1 ' 


t have often seen, on the partial halo; asb, parhelic circle; 
Caribbean Sea, a luminous cpd, contact arches; p, parhelia, 
prismatic halo around the sun-dogr*, or moek-suna tor, if a 
moon. BayaKO TAYLOR is the mooo. paraselemw. or moclc- 
Critical Essays, Tennyson p. moons). All the circles and spots 
20. [O. r. r. ’80.] here represented are, however, 

2, AH. A circle Of light rarely seen together, 
around the head of a sacred personage; nimhas. 

The word ‘ glory*. . . recalls the halo that the old masters de¬ 
lighted to paint arouad the heads of their saint* and Ecce Homos. 

Drummond Modes of Sanctification p. 4. [r. II. fl.] 

3. Figuratively, the ideal brightness or brilliancy with 
which imagination surrounds an object of deep atfeetion 
or tender sentiment. J, [iia-lo'nes, pf] Oimith. One 
of the color-rings of an egg-yolk. 5. Anat. An areola. 
[ < L. halos , < Gr. halfts, circnlur threshing-floor, < aleft, 
grind.] 

liulo-. Same aa iiali-: a combining form. — l!»l"o- 
cyp'rl-ila*, n. pi. Crush A family or cyproldcan ento- 
mo*traeans with second antenme thick at base and bira- 
moua. l!nl"o-cyj>'ri*s n. (t. g.) — linl"«-eyi*'rid» w, 
— l*nl"o-eyp'ronl, a.— Ii al"o - ilroin'l - tin*, n.pl. 
Ornith. A family of tublnarioe birds with the w ings very 
short and nasal tubes opening upward; diving petrels.— 
linl'n-drniiH . lm I "o-tl ro'nml, n. — hul"o - dro'- 
inniil, <7 — Ilnl"o-dro-ini'iia*. n.pl. Oniith. The Hal - 
odi'omUlw as a subfamily of Pr (sella ri id te.— h a-1 oil'ro¬ 
utine, a. & n.— Im-Ing'rn-pliy, n. A treatise descri¬ 
bing salts. — IiiiI'ii. mu n"cy, n. Divination with salt, 
n l'o-itin u"c> t.— lin-lopli'i-lotis, a. Bot. Salt-loving: 
said ot plants growing In saline soil.— lm I'n-phytc, n. 
Bot. A saltwort; a plaut such as those of the genera Sal- 
sola and Salicomia, growing In salt-marshes nnd yielding 
salt.— Iln !"o-rn'ge-a», n.pl. An order of polypetaloi^ 
aquatic or marsh herbs —the water-milfoil family—embra¬ 
cing 9 genera and about 85 species. 11 nl"o-rn'gi?», « 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; elomcut, = over, eight, v = usage; tla, machiue, l = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, bOrn; aisle; 






luilogcn 


i 3 


hummer 


(t.g.j II al^o-m-ga'cc-rei: Ilnl /, 'o-rR"gl-n'co-ip:; [< hale 1 , r., -f- (perhaps) taiid, spar.] Iial'lurdt; 
11 a I"o-ra -g i d'e-m t,— 1ml" o- r n 'ge-« it s, a.— )i a Ilialllartl;. 

o-wati/ri-aii, «. Aq ensllosaurisn reptile.— 11 nl ,; o- — lial'ynrd*rack", n. A frame in which to keep the 
Nnii'ri-tlie. n.pl. Jch. The only fantily of lyopomous free cods of halyards coiled to prevent their fouling. 
fl*hes having a long body with ai tapering Uil an anterior nal^U'l-dsc, hal l-sit'i-(fr or -tie, n. j)l. Zooph. A 

ii 0I 7/rl° r j^Mh/IT*?n —hn A 8 ' Paleozoic family of tabulate corals ; chain-corals. 
)lnl"o-8H11 ru», n. (U. bal o-sail rid, fi. IIBI “ UnlWv.sPtPv n (t I f ^ hntuAs chain! 

o- , »aii / roi<l, «. & n-liaPo-sel, n. fcsme as haloid. ila * J, ” 1 Ie "*G* 64 1<J LtF * ndtysis. cnam.j 

IinTo-gen, hal'o-jen, «. Any one of the elements tin- — linl y-»l t Id, n.~- Iial y-srtohl, «. 
orin, chlorin, broann, and iodin, and sometimes the rad- ham, hnm, vt. [hammed: ham'ming.} To make ham 
ical cyanogen, which combine with other elements and % of; cure, as pork or beef, by saltmp, drying and smoking, 
form a series of electronegative saline compounds. [< hnm», n. 1- An animal s Hugh prepared for food; es- 
* - 1 penally, the salted and smoked thigh of a hog. 

The best hnrns, whether corned or eared and smoked, are those 
from eight to fifteen pounds in weight, having a th lq skin, 6olid fat, 


HALO- -f- -(JEN.] 

Derivatives: — Iial^o-ge'iil-a, n. Chem. The 
group of halogens.— lia-logV-nous, a . 
h;«!'«»Id, hal'eid. I. a. Resembling eca-salt; pertaining 
to the halogens. II. n. A haloid aalt. [< ual--+- 
-oiD.l linl'oltlct 


and a small, short, tapering leg or shank. 

Buckeye Cookery. Hints About Marketing p. 423, [a. p. CO. ’90.] 

2, jd. [Colloq.] The buttocks. 3. >4na/. (1) The 
space or region behind the knee-joint; the popliteal 



log and investigating the phenomena of halos. [ < halo- 

+ -SCOPE.] 

fia-lol'rl-eliltc, ha-l«t'ri-cait (hal’o-trai'eait, 11'.), n. 
Mineral. A yellowish-white hydrous iron-aluininom sol- 
fate (lI 46 ,FeAl s 8|0 4 q), crystallizing in the monoclinic 
system: found also m silky-fibrous aggregations. [< 
halo- 4- Gr. thrix ( trich-), hair.] 


Im-lox'y-lln, Hia-lox'i-lin, n. See explosive. 
liH-Iox'y-llne, l halo- 4- Gr. xylon , wood.] 


lage; town; also, an estate or manor with its commu¬ 
nity of serfs. The word survives in place-names; as, 
Buckingham, Barkhamsted, Cheltenham. 

The home or ‘ ham ’ of the Billings would he Dillingham. 

Green Short Hist. Eng . People ch. I, § 1, p. 41. [n. 75.] 
[< AS. ham, home.] 

linin’, n . [Prov. Eng.] A scanty pasture grazed bycowaln 


hnlp + , imp. of help, c. lml pet. 
hnl'pnco*, n. Arch. See haute 


[< common. 

liam^n-criU'ic, hain’o-cratTc. a. [Rare.] Pertaining to 
or characteristic of government or rule based on simultane¬ 
ous or mutual action. See hamaschy. 


bn!*e + , rf. 1, To embrace. 


’^he throat; the neck, bn 1st, 


2, (I) To adjure; beseech. lmm / n-drj // «id, ham'a-drai’ad, n. [-ads, -a-des, /?J.] 
ilse. See iiawse, r. 1. Or. Myth. A wood-nymph fabled to live and die 


> Same as 


bill 

HAWSE*, n. 

hn l*e'«uin»i\ n. A neck-man; an executioner. 
hnl'HCit. hSI'sen. r. LProv. Eng.] I. 1. To promise; fore¬ 
tell. 11. i. To give promise; bode; augur.— hnl'sen -inif, 
a. 1. Promising; boding; auguring. 2* Sounding harshly 
in the throat; rough.— lin I'sen-y, n. [-ies, pi.] LProv. 

Eng.l I. A foretelling of evil. 2. Surmise; guess, 
hnl'wert, n. A hawser. 

hnlMer, h61'sttr, ». IProv. Eng.] One who tows a boat 
by a rope; a haulster. hnl'siort, 
halt 1 , h61t, rt. 1. To walk with a limping movement; 
move lamely. 

Let him that acoffeth at the lame take heed that he haft not Im-niB'll ry-»IK, ha-mtj'dri-as or -ma' 
himM-lf. The Mora list. Social Affections maxim xcU, p. 73. — * r .. . - — - • 

2. To be in doubt; hesitate. 

He that halts at difficult** will never attempt anything. 

Loasixo Our Country vol. ii, bk. iv, ch. 5, p. 663. [J. A X. 78.] 

3. To l>e lacking or imperfect, incomplete, or defective; 
as, halting verses. [< AS. healtian , < tualt, halt.] 

halt 3 , r. I. t. To cause to stop: as, to halt an army. 

War may kill the husbandman, but it never halt * the Spring. 

B. E. TAVLoa H'orfii on Wheels ch. 11, p. 87. [s. c. G. 74.] 

II. i. To come ro a stop; cease walking or going; said 
especially of marching troops, 
halts Stiver. sing. pres. ind. of hold, v. 
halt, a. Having a limping gait; latne. 

The wild, free wood* make no man halt or blind. 

Lowell The Pioneer *t. 7. 

[< AS. healt, Inme.] 

Intll’.ft. 1. The act of limping; lameness In walking. 

2. A disease of sheep. 

halt 3 , tt. A stop or cessation of progress in any move¬ 
ment: said especially of the stopping of troops. 

It U interesting to watch the little ctepa, and corresponding 
halts . In honDin progres*. 


A. 1>. T. Whitney odd or Even ch. 8, p. 66. In. x. a co. *85.] 
[OF., < MUG. halt, imper. of halter , hold.] 

Iiul'tcr, hfil'tvr, vt. To nttach or secure, as with a hal¬ 
ter; put a halter on; as, to halter a colt. 

A roo^t arbitrary Uerr, . . . very fit to have been haltered, in a 
judicious manner. Instead of being »et to halter others * 

Carlyle Frederick vol. iv, bk. *vi, ch. 3, p. 228. [n.] 
Iial'ler 1 , n. I. A strap or rope having a head-stall at 


w ith the tree she inhabited, the oak being considered the 
tree preferred. 

There tc [in Titian’s art] perfected beauty, solemn, gorgeous,yet 
with a certain pen*ivene«« as though the Hamadryads sat . . . 
amidst the falling leave*. Anna M. Howitt Arf Student in Mu¬ 
nich ch. 31. p. 362. [T. A F. ’54.] 

2. A large East-lndian venomous cohra-like snake 
(Ophiophagus elaps). 3. A baboon (Cynocephalm ha- 
mad ryas) of Arabia and Abyssinia w ith a moderately long 
tail. Called also sacred and Arabian baboon. [< L. 
hamadrya *, < Gr. hamadryas , < hama y together, -f 
dryft. tree.] 

n-maMry-aK, ha-mfi'dri-as or -mg'- (xm), n. [L.] 
The hamadryad bab<K>n (Cmocenhetlm hama/lryas). 

Ii ii iii'ii I, Imtnol, n. [Ar.] In Oriental countries, one who 
betirs burdens; a porter; a carrier. 

The Ziinzihari* were fit for wmiething better thao working as a 
hamal fora lazy Egyptian and hi* »Uve. 

Stanley in lktrkest sifrica vol. ii, ch. 26, p. 201. [a. ’90.] 
[< Tark. hnmmiU. < Ar. hamnutl , < hamtthi, carrj'.] 
listtl'c-iv, ham’a-my-lid'g-J or -e, n. pi. 
Hot. An order of polypctiilous shrubs or trees—the 
wlch-hazel family — with alternate simple leaves, two 
deciduous stipules, and heads or spikes of monoecious or 
polygamous dowers. It includes ID genera and about 40 
s]>ecies. [< Hamamehs.] Ilniir'a-iuc-la'ee-ie^; 
llain"a-iiie"II-<1nVo«ic*. 

— liiiiii"n-ine-ll<l / (‘-oii* 1 a. 

Ilniii"a-ine'l)*4, hain'o-ml'lis or -me'lia, n. 1. Hot. 
A genus of shrubs, order llamamelideie. Including two 
species —the wlch-hazel (//. ilrgirtiana ) of Xortli 
America and an allied socles hi Japan. 2. A medicinal 
extract of II. Virginiana. [< Gr. hamamelis. tree with 
iwar-like fruit, < hatna. together, 4- melon, apple.] 
Iin»it'nr-chy, bnai'nr-kl, n. [-chies, of.] [Rare.] A gov¬ 
ernment romblnlng many diverse cleineota In a freely 
working organic unity. 

Hamarehy . . . U that polity which lin* an organism ... in 
which a thousand distinct part* have their independent action, 
yet are hy the general organism united into one . . . living system. 
r\ UERER Ihditicnl Ethics voi. ii, pL i, bk. ii, ch. 12, p.363. I'l. ’90.] 
lkniii"Hr-thrl / tlM, hanrar-thrai'tis or -tlirS'tis, n. 
Hat hoi. Gout in several or all of the joints at once. [< 

, . ... . Gr. hamarthritis. < hama y together; and see AnTHUiTis.l 

one end, by which to lead or confine a horse or other ]ii|.inur"t 1-al'o-gy, ha-mdr'tl-ai'o-ji, a, [-gies, /rf.j 
, Theol. 1. The part of moral theology that treats of sin. 

The halter wm of rilk and gold That he reach! forth onto me. 2. A treatise on sin. See THEOLOGY. [ < (ir. luimurtUL 
. . r Herrick tjjon Lore*t.2. fault, sin, -f -logy.] lutni"«r-lls'e-nyj. 

2. A hangman a rope. [ < AS. hxiper; q>. helve.] Im'intiio, liO'met or -met, a. Bent like a hook; hooked; 

Compound*:—liiirier.brenk'', To train to sub- nnr i nn *,. r-r ^ h n tni ,o l 

ndt to leading or tying with a halier; as, to ha iter •break uacl nntc. [< L. hamatu*. < hamus. .hook.] 
a bronco.—hitl'ter-miin + . «. A hangman.—hnl'fer- * ,a ma Ic<l, a. Set with hooks; hooked.— Ii»- 

*nrU + , n. A hangdog; a gallowa-bird. ina'Him, n. Anat. Tlie unciform bone. 

IiiiI'Ii* r 3 , hal'tcr, n. [hal-te'kes, pi.] One of the liai»i'l>er-g:Ilo, iiam'bgr-jolt, «. Mineral. A vitreous, 
aliorted hinder wings of a fly or other dipterous insect: a gray-white, transparent hydrom* gluciiiiim borate (11 Be, 
halaneer or poiser. [< L. halter, < Gr. halt'r, in pi. Bo 4 >, crystallizing In the orthorhombic syslem. 
jumping-weights, < hallomai, leap.] Iinin't»!(c, hain'bl, r. [ham'bled; ham'bung.] I. 

Iih It Vr s , hSlt'er, n. One who limps or hesitates. t. I. To unfit (dogs) for hunting by cutting out the balls 

hrtl'tcril, np. Haltered. Phil. Soc. of the feet, 2t. To hamstring: mutilate: cut away, 

half'I ng:-l} , hftlt'ing-li, a(/r. In a halting manner; limp- II. i- [Prov. Eng.] To limp. Also hatnmel, ham- 
ingly; hesitatingly. vile . [< AS. hamelian, mntilate.] linni'elt. 

halv. halvil, IibIvn. Halve, etc. Piiil. Soc. **«m"l>le-lo / nl-»m, hain'hl-to'ni-an, n. One of a 

hit I'vn hr, hal’vanz, n. pi. Mining. Refuse ore; atrle. f< famous breed of American trotting horses, descendants 

HAt.r.i linl'vnn«ore"f.—linPvnn-er, n. One who of Hambletonlon, a dark bav fifleen hands and one inch 

wasln-s or culls halvans. hnl'vn ii-ucr:. high, foaled in 18ID. [< Black Uamblekm, race-course 

lnt I v»*, hflv, rf. [halved; HALv'iNG.] 1, To divide into in Fnglmul 1 

tw o equal or nearly equal parts; hence, to lessen or reduce. )iiiaii'l>r<>-H n(e, ham'hro-liu, n. Xaut. A small two- 
Whan vcr he bring*, ii’* Aa/rcH between q» stranded, right-handed rope. 

* ^ . D,c , KBSfB O'dCunmltv Shop ch. tj*j] llamMmrK, hnm'burg, a. I. A black European 

2. To be or form lialf of; be precisely like, 3. To grajie much cultivated In hothouses. Hlaek llam- 

jom hy notching or gaining and lapping; as, bo hedre Imrttt. 2. A variety of the domestic hen, including 
two timbers. [< half.] theblack^olden-nndsilver-penciUHl^olden-andsilver- 

— ha I veil, na. Hot. Ilavin" one half absent or Kpangled Hambnrgs. See fowl and comb. 
seemingly go: dimidiate.— lialv'lng;, n. 1. The net |1 iiiiihn rg edging, a species of embroidery for trimming 
or process of dividing into two etjual pnrls. 2. The worked on cambric or muslin.— H, Inke, see lake 3 . 

act, process, or operation of fastening together, as tint- Inline 1 , hem, n. I , In a draft-harness, one of the curved 
bers, hy notching and lapping. 3, A joint thus made. wooden or metal bars to which the traces are fastened, 


linlvri, b. A half, 
lmlvew, hflvz, n. PInral of half. 
lml'we*. 1. r. To hallow. ] f, «. A saint, 
lin'ly *, b^’ll, a. I Scot.) Holy. 

lin'ly 3 , a. [ Local, V. S.] Good-for-nothing; rude; make¬ 
shift; bungled: as. a holy old house; nhaly Job. 
hail') a rd, hnPyard, n. Xaut. A rope or purchase for 
hoisting a sail, a yard, or a flag 


and which are fastened around the collar, or, being pad¬ 
ded, rest immediately upon the animal's shoulders. See 
lllus. under ha ns ess. 21. A covering. [< AS. hatna, 
cover.] Iialtn;. 

— lin in e'**! nip", n. One of the straps or strings that 
fasten the hanies log<*tlier. Ii,*m ring;,— li.<rug, «. A 
short leather tug to which the long traces are buckled. 

Iinme 3 , n. [Rare.] A haulm; stein. 


Iinine / siick"en, hem'sne'u, n. Scots Law. The crime of 
feloniously assaulting or beating s person In bis own house. 
[< AS. hdmsbcn, < hum. home, + sben, seeking.] linini'- 
wnck"eiiti hnme'f<eek"eiit; linine / *ock' / ent. 
liHin / tni // fer, ham’fat'gr, «. ISlang.U. S.J A low-grade 
actor, variety performer, or negro minstrel. [Perhaps < 
** The Uanujal Man,” old negro song.] 
lin'ml, he'nmt or hg'mf, «. Plural of nAMUs. 
liam'l-f'orni", ham'i-fSrm’, a. Hook-shaped; hamate. 

[< L. hamus , hook, + -form.] 

Ilnm"l-g:lo* / -sa, hamM-gles'a, n. pi. Conch . A divi¬ 
sion of nichiglossate gastropods with the lateral lingual 
teeth hamate, as In whelks. [< L. hamus, hook, Gr. 
gidssa. tongue.] — linm"I-gloK'*nfc, a. 

IliimlIIon formal Ion, group, period. See 
chart of geology. 

II»in"lI-to / nI-ii, hamMl-tO'nl-o, n. Bol. A genus of 
East-lndian evergreen shrubs of the madder family 
(Itubiaceae), several of which are in greenhouse cultiva¬ 
tion for their fragrant white flowers. [< F. Hamilton 
of Philadelphia, botanist.] 

Hain"U-to / nl-aii, hanPil-tO'ni-on, a. Of or pertain¬ 
ing to the person or doctrine of any one of several noted 
men named Hamilton, especially (I) Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton (1757-1804), an American statesman and financier; (2) 
Sir William Hamilton (1788-1850), a Scottish metaphysi¬ 
cian and logician; (3) James Hamilton (1769-1831), an 
English andT American linguist; and (4) Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton (1805 -’(IS), an Irish mathematician, in¬ 
ventor of quaternions. 

Ilniii'iUton-iNin, ham'lMtrn-izm,n. [Rare.] The philos¬ 
ophy of Sir William Hamilton, starting out with the Scot¬ 
tish philosophy, but largely Influenced by Kaot, 
hnm''i-iin'rn, ham*l-nfi'ro. n. [S. Ant.] A large edible 
Soutb-Ainerican crythrlaold fish ( Macrodon trahira). 
]tniu"l-roh / t rnl<\ hamM-res'tret or -tr£t, a. Having a 
hooked beak. [< L. hamus. hook, -|- roseate.] 

II ani'Itc 1 , ham'ait, n. 1. A descendant of Ham, second 
son of Noah. *2. One belonging to the Hamitie stock; 
a Chamite. See Ha.mitic. $. A negro: from a popular 
belief that all ne^ro peoples are descent!ants of 11am. 
lia'iiiHe 3 , he'mait,/!. A fossil hamitoid cephalopod. [< 
L. hamus. hook.] 

Ila-in 1 f'le, hct-init'ic, a. Of or pertaining to Ham, 
Noah's second son (Gen. x), or to any or all peoples sup¬ 
posed to be his descendants, or to their language. 

_ A review of the whole qnestioo has tended to show that the an¬ 
cient Chaldeans belonged to the Humitic family of Mankind. J. C. 
Ridpath Cyc. Vu.lv. Hist. vol. i, bk. ii.ch. 7, p. 108. [j. a. a co.] 
CIin-nilt'le±; Klia-nilf'let* — llnniilie slock, 
the African linguistic stoe'k of the Mediterranean or Eur- 
african race, closely allied to the Semitic stock. It em¬ 
braces three groups: (l) the Egyptian. Including old Egyp¬ 
tian and Coptic; (2> the Libyan. Includlag Libyan, Berber, 
Kabyle, Tuareg, and Guuncho; and (3) the Ethiopic, in¬ 
cluding Somali, Unlla, Beja. Hauknlt, and Agau. 
IlH-iiill'l-iliH, ho-mit' 1 -ul or -dC, n. pi. Conch. A Cre¬ 
taceous family of prosiphonate anunnnites with the 
whorls unrolled, generally united with Scaphitidse. Ila- 
nil'IeM, n. (t. g.) [< L. hamus. hook.] 

— IiBiti'1-ih), n. — liaiii'l-fold, a. 

Iiain'kiii, hsun'ktn, n. [l’rov. Eng.l A pudding made upon 
the bone of a shoulder of mutton with the flesh taken off. 
Iiain'lct, ham'Jet, n. A cluster of houses or cottages in 
the country; a little village; particularly, In England, a 
village without a church. 

The three streets and the eliister of cabins that bore the name of 
Louisville, renowned through the lower valley as the only hamlet 
that could boast of a store (in 1784], 

J. B. McMASTER iVop/e #>/the V. S. vol. i, ch. 2, p. 148. [a. ’83.) 
[OF., dim. of funnel, village, < OFriea. ham, home.l 
liamc'lt'tt. — liam'let-eil , a. [Rare.] Secluded 
or living In a hamlet. 

Iinm'l! ii-lf e, hain'iln-oit, v. Mineral. A vitreous, col¬ 
orless gluelnum-aluminum iluophosphate, crystallizing in 
the hexagonal system. 

bnm'liiiiin. hftin'sni. n. [Ar.l In Turkey, a hsth-housc; 

hence, In Western countries, a Turkish hatlf. bimi'iii u inf, 
hfiiii'mcl, hain'l, ?•/. [Prov.l To hnmble. haiii'mlct. 
liitm'iiiel, n. [Scot.] A csttle-shed: a hemble. 

Iiani'iner, hnrn'fr, v. I. t. 1 . To strike or beat with 
or as with a hammer; boat hard; pound; drive, as a nail. 

Gold may he hammered into le&vee eo thin that a million of 
them are lesa than an inch thick. 

B. SillimaN. Jr. Physics $ 174, p. IS8. [i. a. A CO.] 
2. To form or shajx* by beating with or as with a ham¬ 
mer; forge; as, to hammer out an iron shaft. 3. To 
fasten as by welding or nailing. 

Beings deathless as their hnnght v lord, 

Are hammer'd to the galling oor for life: 

And plough the winter b wave, and reap despair. 

Yor.so Sight Thoughts t, 1. 248. 
4. To form by persistent intellectual lahor; work upon 
mentally: commonly with out; as, to hammer out a plan. 

And there scattered about on the benches, with dictionary and 
grammar,Aa»i mered out their twenty lines of Virgil and Euripides. 

T. Uuohes Tom Ilnnm at Rugby ch. 8 . p. 77. [o. a co.] 
II, i. 1. To strike blows with or as with a hammer. 

Even to hammer with precision is no easy matter, ae every on© 
who ha* tried to learn cnrpontrv vi ill admit. 

Darwln Descent of Man vol. i, pi. i, ch. I, p. 133. [a. 71.] 
2. To work hard or perseveriugly; apply oneself with 
great effort. 

Even when the family leave* home in the summer, the mao re¬ 
turns to town every few days to hummer away at something. 

A. Carnegie Triumphant Democracy ch. 5, p. 118. [a. ’88.] 
hiitn'incr, n. I. A hand-implement having a head at 
right angles to the handle, used for 
driving nails, pounding, breaking, or a 
flattening materials, ete. See list (J 
below. 2. A machine, as a steam- 
hammer or trip-hammer, perform¬ 
ing functions similar to those of a 
heavy hand-hammer. 

I have seen, la a workshop in CalrnttA, a 
Anmmcr that would crack an eggshell with- 

OU! cru.binjr it, or bruise . ton|, o( iroa m |,t a \ 3. Rivaling, i. 

head Into a flat cake. R™Wl»v<W 5 . Up- 


Hammers. 

I. Claw. 2. Machin- 


Hslyurdft are named from their use or position; as, «*n- hmm» s , n. [Scot/] Home. 

*>ign>lialynr<l* (for hoisting a flag or ensign), peakili. —• hiiinc'igini 11 ", a. Home-golog. — lin m'clt, «. 

■ for hoisting the outerend of agaff), signahli., topsail* Home-made; domestic.— hunie'ly, a. Homely, 
h,, throaiili, liam'cr+, n. Hammer. 

Shot tbro’ the staff or the halyard, hut ever we raised thee anew, hn Ill'er-UliP, hsm'^r-kop, n. ]S. Afr.] A scopold tieron- 
And ever opon the topmost roof oar banner of England blew. like bird, the umbrette: so eslled from a hammer-shaped 

Tennyson Defence of Luckninc st. 1. tuft of featherson the back of the head. Iiaiii'mer-kapi. 


big as your head Into a flat cake. RHelH* J nC ' 

¥. Marion Crawford Mr. Isaacs ch. 6, ’ 

p. 113. IMACM. ’82.] hoUterers . 

3. A part or piece of a machine or apparatua perform¬ 
ing functions similar to those of a hammer. (1) The 
piece by which a gong or the like is struck. (2) That part 
of a gun-lock which strikes the cap or cartridge, or 
which carries the flint; the dog or cock. (3) A padded 
piece that strikes the string of a pisnoforte. (4) A per- 
cussor for auscultation. (5; An auctioneer’s mallet. 


ni» = out; oil; Iu=fewd, Ifl = future; c = k; church, dli = Me; go, sing, ii.ik; t»o; thin; zh = azure; F. bon, dune. < t from; t , obsolete; variant. 






li mu merer 


hand 


§14 


4. Zool. (1) The malleus. (2) The head of a hammer- 
headed shark. 5. Athletics. A metal hall with a long 
straight wooden handle: used for throwing. r< Ass’ 
hamer, hammer.] liam'ert. 

etc * ; 'TCii*liioiled h a 11111101% a power- 
hammer striking a cushioned blow.— dcn<h>i rokc* h. 
a power-hammer striking an uncushloned or inelastic blow, 
-double or duplex h., a forging device striking on 
opposite sides, as ot a bloom.— Iron tnl li., a tilt-hammer 
thatja raised by a cam acting on a piece projecting from 
the front of the nead.~lmiii'iiH , r«iix^n. Anlmplement 
combining a hammer-head and an ax-head on the same 
handle.— h. »hen in, n. A abort beam projecting laterally 
from the Inside of a wall, and serving as a tie-beam.—h.» 
blow, n. A blow as from a hammer; also, the Impact of 
the wheel of an unbalanced locomotive.— li.*en i>, n. The 
cover of a gun-cock.— h*«cntcher. n. A padded shoulder 
for stopping the sound of a pianoforte hammer In ita return, 
after striking.— li.jclot li, n. The cloth covering a coach¬ 
box: said to be ao called from the former uae of the box as 
a receptacle for tools.— li.*tfre»MCil, a. Dressed with a 
hammer, particularly with a pointed hammer: aald of a 
stone.— li,,fish. n. Same as hammehheaj>, i.— h.dinrd- 
en. rf. To harden (inctala) by pounding or beating with 


The hammock-like covering of the caterpil- Iinn'chet* haa 
lars of certain moths. [< Sp. hamaca , of W. Ind. orl- . Ing. IC.j 


chet, n Her. A bugle-horn used as a bear- 

. , ■ --- k'j/. KKffHH.ii, in , mu. un- iv.j 

£ i n*J linii'clii-nol, hgn'ehl-nel, n. [Mex.] An erect bushy shrub 

t^9?. a ’ etc. : T l.niirimock,bnt"lei i , n. Aatlck MdcifoUa) of the loosestrife family (Lythraee#), 

h»Sk°“lke C e pa d ° f a r"' nUCk - h - cnrrini{e *" A amlorlflo anSu'yphmtlo' 1111 BueD08 Ayrc8 ' a “” Ba!d to '* 

^ 1ndl r * * u L t 1 v r ° J g ive i pass, deliver, or trans¬ 

mit with or as with the hand; as, to hand one a plate 
Z. To assist, lead, or raise with the huud; as, to hand a 
blind man across a street. 



lanquln of Madeira. 

-b.iolnvH, n. pi. 

Small cords uaed to 
suspend the ends of 
a hammock.—h .* 
cloth, 7t. A paint¬ 
ed cnnvaa covering 
used at sea for pro¬ 
tecting hammocks 
while in the net- 
tl nga.— h.tnet- 
tmgH, n. nl. Orlg- 
luany. nettings for the storage of hammocks on a vessel: 
now, long boxes, usually — ♦**-« ■- * - * 


A Hammock-carriage with Two 
Bearers, aa used in Madeira. 


flint-lock firearm.— It..oyster, n. Same aa uammer- 
shell.— h,*pick* 7i. A combination hammer and pick 
on one handle; a plck-liammer.— li.spike, n. A military 
weapon in use at the close of the 18th century, a comblna- 
Oon liarnmt,r and pike.— h.sKcnle* n. A scale of oxid 
which forms on wrought Iron when heated for blacksmith- 
iDg. Called also »r on-scale and forge •scale..— h Hedge, n. 
Bot. A European sedge ( Carex hirta ) naturalized In Mas- 


long boxes, usually on the rail. h.*rnck*i.— li.* 
st ou, n. A small line temporarily fastening a hammock.— 
n k., to roll una hammock and its bedding and 
fasten a ainall rope, called a hammock-laahlng, around 
to slinsr n li., to suspend It for uae. 

te. lin'motiKi. 

In walking or reading. 

„-*-ta hamper or shackle 

on, literally or figuratively; hinder in progress or ad¬ 
vancement; ohstruct the free action of; embarrass; 
encumber; restrain; as, hampered by lack of capital. 

French^Cir^ifw-ork WaS *° 861 himself secretly to hamper the 
Greek Hist. Eng. People vol. li, hk. v, ch. 3, p. 109. Ih. »78.] 
2. [Rare.] To put out of order, as a machine. 3. [Prov. 

Knff.l TrtRtrike m™ tr ,**„*■■*! 1. _ a k .. „ 



st one. n. A disk of hard stone used by aavai 

m ‘T.— . “ A *--- 


•d stone used by savages for a bam- liam'iier 1 , n. 1 

i, bent ao tha^lie^vener cai^work 80 , ca ^ < ^ their cumbroiiSQMe. 2. 


Rigging or other neeessary articles 

. ,-because of their c—’ ~ 

A thing that impedes action; a fetter. 

The struggle of the race is to throw off the hamjrers of human 


-->mp,i 

the cross-bar of a sleigh, v „„ v 

between It and the tongue.— U.n nil, n. A projection 
clock-hammer or from the arbor that bears It, 
which la operated on by teeth projecting from a wheel In the 

striking -mechanism for the purpose or raising the hammer. - . 

— li. ft on gw, 7i.pl. Tonga having small projections for en- Starr King Substance and Show lect. xii, p. 420. [o. * co.TT 1 

5®5f are 1 'beta/'»?” m T h< T d ^ 1. A large basket, especially of wicker- 

herb nellltorv i PaviJtnrtn 'vork, in which to pack articles of food or clothing. 

You’ll be sure, every Christmas, to send to the rector 


Ignorance and quackery, that the unwraught forces of society may 
have free play. 

1 "t King ' 


-wv lit r.* * J Officinalis) h.fAvroiiglit, a. 

\V rought with a hammer: said of ornamental Ironwork, etc. 
— Lucerne h., a long-haudled war-macc.— pntent h., 
aame aa hush-iiammeh. 

Important hammers not defined here, aa d 7 'op»ha 7 nmer, 
xtea7n*hammer y will be found under the first element. 
Hammers are named (1) from their use or purpose, the 
thing with which used, or the business In which they are em¬ 


ployed; 
ing ha] 


A dozen of wine and a hamper or two. 

Owen Meredith Wanderer, Matrimonial Counsels st. 3. 
2. Specifically; (1) [New York,U.S.l An oyster-hasket 
holding two bushels. (2) [Virginia, U. IT ’ ' 

of small fish, holding about a bushel. 3 


ed; as, bn llnst din miner (douhJe-eoded]’fo^r break -1 «^l C ,^ j IANAI>ER :l 
ballast, etc.), bentingdi. (for shaping the backs of »a»»'perd,m Ilampt^red. 

-li . ltKi.'L 1, 1.hnm'nilinok'qe. hnin'ahnc*! 


Ing , ... . ^ _, i _ 

bookalnbihding)’heiiciiTi’.rkinckmnmfsMT./brick-hamVhac’l, rt. [ led; -lino.] 1. 
h fhavmiViRWRi oi X « ik ' C ht * ad >» >* r n«l*li., cn rpenters* To shackle hy fastening the head down and connecting 

a narrow peen for flaring Iron hoops), crcnNitiirdi. (ace 
cbeasei, v.) t dent nl * ' • *• - 


impede free movement; as, to hamshackle a horse. 2. 
Hence, to restrain, fetter, or impede. [ < ham* -f 


A critic was of old s glorious name, 

»V hoec sanction handed merit np to fame. 

0 ^ . Chvrchill The Apology \. 50. 

3. Aavt. To furl, as a sail. 4. [Archaic.] To handle. 

hands' 0 ^ handS 0n; 8oize ‘ 6+ * To P let3 g e h y joining 

1 . A T ant. To shin as a hand. 2. To cooperate. 
„ K a ? ea *r* 1 ° ilovvii. 1. To transmit, as to 

one h heirs, dcacendants, successors, or posterity in general- 
as, an Ireirloom handed down for seven generations. Z. 
la deliver to a lower or Inferior body: said of a higher 
body; as, the Conference handtddoicn its decision.— to h. 
over, to deliver posaesslon of; aurrender; give up; ae, to 
fia7id orer the deeds of a property. — to li. round or 
n row ml, to pass from one to another; distribute: circulate; 
as, the cup was handed round to all the guests, 
ltaiul, n. 1, Aiiat. (1) The part of the fore limb, in 
man, apes, nionkevs, and lemurs, 
that Is attached to the lower extrem¬ 
ity of the forearm, and is adapted for 
grasping. It consists of the meta¬ 
carpus or palm and the digits or fin¬ 
gers, and may Include the carpus or 
wrist. The hand reaches perfect de¬ 
velopment only in man, being entirely 
removed from the functions of loco¬ 
motion and support, and devoted to 
prehension, while the sense of touch 
la specially developed at the ends of 
the fingers. 

But O f°r the touch of » vanish’d hand, 

And the sound of & voice that is still 1 
Tennyson break. Break, Breuk st. 3. 

(2) The end or distal segment of a _ „ „ . 

limb when serving as a prehensile Human Hand, 
organ, as in opossums, bats, mon- 1 . Pollex or thumb, 
keys, squirrels, and the foot of a I “ d « JC or forefinger, 
hawk. (3) The mantis. (4) Arach. L„ Med, T* "Y • 

.. lost two segment*, with opposa- TZU JrtZ'- 

S.] A measure H e fingers, of a scorpion s enela. riculuriB, or little fio- 
1. The hanaoer Power of execution or skill with ^r. 6. Thenar emf- 
the hand; ability in manipulation; or 7 ^ l * he 
dexterity; toueh; also, handiwork;’ 

I>erformance. Linea vitalu, or line of 

Milton’s . . . description* of nature show ! ife - 9 - Bine* cephal- 
a frt-e and bold hand. ChaNNINO If’arfcs ,ca ’ or Iine of the bead. 
Milton p. 499. [a. U. a. ’83 .] 10. Lines mensalis, or 



• hanaper 
Phil. Soc. 


l crlcctine rat-like rotlent with 
3 hamster ( Ciicetusfrvmen - 
” A ala has ver} r large cheek 
i up gi-aln In aubterraneai 
i, weevil.] 

sa sKeTRya^ssa.* •’“W 

li. (for brraklng ore), wnihk., plnnisliingdi., pock- i f,? 01 ’ so cripple. 

etfh. (geologists ), polisliingrli., qnurtei'lllgth. (for itumbold . . .would have cut his way through them had they 

flints), rngglugdi., rHlsingih, (for deeply dishing metal not hiahoiw r 

E latea), ri vetnigdi., sen bbling.-b. or Ncnppliiig» Macaulay England vol.l,ch. 6,p.445. [p.8. *co. f 49.1 

Hcnlingsh, (for steam-boilers), slioedi. tsnoema- 2. To cripple (a whale) bv cutting the fluke-tendons 
{iYr s1 Q0T ^}• wortlHgdi. (for h«»k- liain'Nirlng^ n. 1. Annt. One of the tendons of the 



applying them), welding:)).t (2) from tlielr shape, con- 
atruetlon, or mechanism; as, clnw»li„ tnotHi. (a ma- 


the skull. 2 .Bot. 


llamulate. [< L. hamulus, dim. of 


3. An operative, laborer, or em- iZ™ 

ployee, of either sex, w ho toils w ith nrnine line. 12 . fu*- 
the hands; as, be employs forty fd*- is. Node*. 15 . 
hands. Interdigital fold*. 

tl A »“ 001,1,1 cev f r h *. v f thn " shrunk into* ‘ hand ’ in the eye* of 
hi* fellow-man, unless thin latter had in good part forgotten that, 
annexed to those hands which he would purchase to toil for him 
were also heads and heart*. 

Trench On the Study of Words lect. iii, p. 100, [k. p. a co. ’88.] 

4. A person: commonly used in the plural; as, all hands 
joined in the ej>ort. A pledge of betrothal, or a giv¬ 
ing In marriage; as, to sue for a woman's hand. 

I wae Becretly called to a private audience, in which the Qneen 
offered me her hand and heart. 

Albert in Victoria’* Prince Consort ch. 10, p. 201. [h. ’67.J 
6. Something resembling or having the characteristics 
of a hand. Specifically: (1) The pointer of a clock. 

The inexorahle hand of the office clock pointed sternly toward* 
twelve. O. W. CUKTIS Prue and / ch. 3, p. 78. [H.J 

(2) A hunch of tobacco-leaves on the stem, tied together. 

(3) A minor bunch of bananas, hanging like a row of fin¬ 
gers. (4) Five things offered for sale together. (5) The 



powerdi. 1 (for forging). a bone. (2) Omith. A hooked barblcel of a feather. ( 3 ) 

Derivatives: — lin m / nier-n-l>l(e, n. Capable of One of the booklets on tbe anterior margin of the 

being hammered or beaten out or Into shape; malleable.— 11111(1 nf some hymenopteroua inaeeta. 2. Bot. The 
fanin'iner-lcN*, a. Firearms. Having no hammer vial-. 1( ] I1K hooked awn of the spikelet of Vncinia. liniii / iilet. 
ble; aa, a ha7nmerless gun.— linin'iner- wise, adv. ,l ?, 11,111 ftM ^oa or hn'inus,n. [HA'Mi,li€'maior hg'mLoZ.] 
IRare.] After the same fashion as a hammer. [L.l A hook or hook-like process, as on the under aide or 

liam'iner-er, ham'gr-gr, n. 1. One who uses a hammer. , the fore wing Id lepldopters. 

Oliver baa been called Malleus Monarchorum or tbe 1 Hammerer l 1 4 tty' °/V A VK » , 

of Kmgs and Throne*.’ i ■ »ir n- II t e, han'a-fait, n. A member of the second of the 

..— — - .... - - - four great orthodox schools of Sunnite Mohammedans, 

founded by Abou Ilanlfah (A. D. 70G-770). See imam; 


Paxton Hood Oliver Cromwell ch. 2, p. 26. [r. a w. ’84.] 

2. A bell-bird {Cha&morhynchus tricarunculalus') of 
Costa Rica. 

hatii'iHer-liead", hara'fir-hed% n. I, A spliymoid 
shark especially Sphyma zijqwna, which has a ham¬ 
mer-shaped head ■ — 

because of the later- •* —“ -■ tf 

al extension of ita s-r - _ ’ „ . . . , , . - --■ - 

eides.which bear the ” » JJt hB ^* f 9 nr B dver Aana;>a of bis own, which had been 

l,hir n , i IMW ism <Tk loft h,m b y hin grandmother, of happy memory. 

« y mu 1 , lhe,r %i. ■_ 1 1 ■ ^ ,JhA Scott Quentin Durward ch. 4, p. 71. [d. f. 

%■ Theliog-*ncker. ^-St. An old liquid measure. 

tot wSIto W 'xf'Ca-por, han'o-p,.r, 1,_A wicker, receptacle for 

monstrosus). 4. 


hand without erasure or alteration of a phrase. 

Fhoude Thomas Carlyle vol. i, cb. 20, p. 313. [ 9 . ’82.] 
8. The supposed width of a palm, viz., foor inches: the 
common unit of measurement for the height of horses 
(taken to the shoulder); as, 16 hands high. 9. Posses¬ 
sion; control; authority; power: usaally in the plural; 
as, I took the affair into my own hands. 

The world nnto Thy hands J leave: And to Thy hands mv life. 

Owen Meredith The Wanderer prol., pt. li, at. 5. 
10. Card-jylaijijig. (1) The cards held by a player at one 
deal; as, five cards make a hand in euchre. 


But the hands that were played By that hewthen Chinee, 
And the point* that he made. Were quite frightful to see. 
Bret Harte Plain Language from Truthful James *t. 6. 



IIanralite. The system of Ilanifah is less rigorous 
than the others in Its legal code. It assumes that whatever 
can be deduced from the Koran Is true. It la the ofllclal 

ayatem of the Turkish empire, llnn'i-fitet. _ _ 

used* on ara'lc^^aslins n^il nt ° r tankard * (2) The playing of the hands given atonedeal. (3) One 

it. more games with cards: a loose use. (4) A player; 

as, fourth hand at whist. 11. Side: direction; as. on 
the one hand this, on the other hand that. 12. Agency 
In executing or supporting; part or order in transmis- 


'. * eo.] 


documents or valualdes. 2. [II-l An office of the Eng¬ 
lish Court of Chancery: so named beeanse certain of its 
papers were originally kept in a hanaper. 3t. A drink- 
goblet; hanap.^ 4t. A wicker basket; hamper. 


[OF., < hanap, drinking-cup, < OIIO. hnapf, cup.Y 
IlaiFbal-ltc, han'hal-ait, n. A member of the last of the 


The hamerkop. The Hammerhead 

haiiFnicr-lng, (Sphyma ygtena). 1 / 9 & A 
bam'gr-ing, n. 1. a, ventral surface of the h«ud r showing 
The act or sinking mouth. b 

A dented surface on metal, as brass four great orthodox schools nf Sunuite MohammedVmC 
i or ® rnament t h.v means of a hammer. founded hy Ahmad Ibn llanbal (A. D. 780-855). The 
1 /h*!!!"Y»hamerkop Hanballtoa, whose system of jurisprudence is more severe 

J* r > ham o-crai'sos, n. A mineral than that of anv of the other three sects, have practically 

known to the ancients and characterized by gold-like , disappeared In the Mall kites. See Hanafitr; imam. 
spots. [L., < Gr. ammochrysos , gem-like sand with ! ,ance+ ’^ To enhance. 

golden veins, < ammos , sand, 4 - chrusos , gold ] lianee 1 , hgns, n. 1 . Arch. ( 1 ) The haunch of an areh. 

liain'iiMM'k, ham'§c, n. I. A swinging couch hung (2) The lower part of a many-eentered arch, above the 
hy the ends, usually made of canvas, netting or fiher & springing. (3) A small areh joining a straight lintel to 
The unlive* of Brazil u*ed to *leep in net* composed of tbe rind ite 3 amb - 2 * 2faut. A break or sii dden departure from 
af the Hnmack tree, *u*pended between pole*. . . . Hence the a natural form; an Irregularity, as in a fife-rail; haunch. 

^^"^'"^'ca'b^V^ofnAUNCH^lnin. Jitinan.'cct; linunch;. 

sofa, finu, ‘j k, at, fare, ftccord, elemtut, jr = over, Sight, « = usage; tlu, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atym; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 


sion; as, they all had a hand in It; 1 had the story at 
first hand; the hand of the king was plainly seen. 

What hand of Providence h&s brought yon b*ck 
To yonr own home again J 

Thomas Southern Isa Mia act iv, *c. 2. 
13. A handle: specifically, the smallest part of a gun- 
stock. 1 4. [Eng.] A shoulder of pork. 1 5. [Archaic.] 
Manner of action; method of proeednre; tactics. 

Mr. Adama himself. In hi* desire to carry an even hand, or to con¬ 
ciliate hi* opponent, had singular success in alienating his sup¬ 
porters. h.. E. Hale t T nifrd States ch. 29, p. 277. [cuact. ’S-Tj 
10. Her. A human hand, couped at the wrist aDd de¬ 
scribed either as dexter , sinister, apfxiutnee , or reversed. 
17. Theat. Clapping of the hands; a round of ap¬ 
plause. 18+. Conditions; price; rate. [< AS. hand.] 
Hand la nsed as the first element In many aelf-explalnlng 
compounds; aa, liniidtlmg, h.shajfgnge, li.«hn*Uel, 
I 1 .! ,/ “•’how, li.'lmcklcr, li.fcnr, h.^ornnk, 
li.iiini), li.ssriiu. li.dinc. li.Honin, li.uuilk h.» 
mirror, li. inold li.dtiurtnr, h.ipross, h.«pnmp, 
h.:mnil, u.isaw, b.fsereeii, b.»ise, li.ovhrel. 














hand 
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handle 



Hand is never used correctly as an adjective except before 
o hyphened compound, as In hand sewing-machine and 
hand printing-press. 

Compounds, etc.; — nt bund, within reach; uear by; 
convenient; impending; aa, assistance la at hgnd. 

Close at /land again, under the porch of a square, strong struc¬ 
ture, stood two straight sentinels. J. K. HOSMER Short Hist. Ger¬ 
man Lit. ch. 10, p. 294. jo. I. J. *79.] 

— elcrin liamN, freedom from corruption; honesty In 
money matters; as, the treasnrer came out of the examina¬ 
tion with clean hands .—eldest li. (Card.playing), the 
first player; the player on the dealer’a left; the age. In 
poker, this player Is entitled to bet last before the draw; In 
some varieties of the game, after the draw.— from h. to 
)i., from one person to another, as around a circle or along 
a series.— from li. to mouth, without provision for 
the future; with no care for the morrow; as, tramps live 
from hand to mouth.— It. mid glove, in cloae intimacy. 

— Iuind'*nx"t, n. A batlle-ax.— Ii.sbnrrovv, n. J.A 
litter or stretcher designed to be borne by two persona. 2. A 
wooden frame for carrying ordnance, atorea, etc. 3. A 
wheelbarrow.— h.<hill, n. 1 . A tree-pruning implement. 

2. A hill-book. 3. See handbill.— un nd / bind // erHt, 

n.pl. Manacles.— It a n d'b oo k^, n. A book for the hand; 
specifically, a guide-book or manual.— h.‘borrow, n. A 
surety.— ludirncc, n. A tool used in boring by hand. See 
brace.— li.abridge, n. A small bridge that haa a hand¬ 
rail.— Ii.icnnuou, n. An early fonn of firearm, dla- 

' charged from a 
n rest.— b , :d n \x, n. 
IXew Kng. Coast.] 
An Instrument for 
’ hooking shell-fish.—h,» 
clotht, n. A handker¬ 
chief.— li.,d irector, 
n. A hand-guide for 
pi ano-play ers.— h.» 
drop, 7i. A form of 
paralysis; wrist-drop. — 
li.rilmit, n. A short trowel. 
— h.illy, n. In flshlDg, the fly 
nearest the angler’s hand.— li«> 
footed, a. Having feet shaped 
like thehuman band.— li. s fork, 
n. A manure-fork.—b.*frnme, 
n. An Iron barrow used In a 
foundry.— h.tgnllop. n. A 
moderate gallop.— li.tgcar, n. 
The mechanism for openiug the 
valves of a steam-engine by baud 
Id starting.— li.xghi**, J.A 
mirror intended to be held iu the 
hand. 2. A reading-glass. 3. 
ltort. A glass to protect plants. 

4. yaut. A time-glass to meas- 
A tjonimn holdler of the ure the log while the line Is run- 
15th Century with her- rdng out.-h.-gont. n. Gout 
pontine Hand-cannon inthe bands.— h.’grenade. n. 
and Rest. 1 1 An explosive shell designed to 

l>c thrown by hand. See Ulus. underoaxNADiER. 2. A glass 
bottle containing chemtcala, devised for use In extinguish¬ 
ing a fire.— h.*gr)p, n. 1. A grip of the hand. 2. Close 
conflict; struggle. 3. A handle. I. A gripsack.— Ii.» 
gripe, n. A grip of the hand.— ImmUgrlt u" + . n. An¬ 
glo-Saxon Law. An amnesty or safeguard under the king’s 
own hand.— Ii.cgu n rd, n. 1. Any piece of a weapon that 
guards the liana; a basket. 2. A defensive position In 
fencing with the broadsword.— h.iguid t*» n. A device 
for regulating the position of the wrist In plnDoforie* 
playing.— h.»gy vc, rt. [Hare.] To handeufT.— h.Jiutn- 
in or, n. A hammer for one hand, aa distinguished from 
» sledge.— b.ihiirinonlrii, n. An accordion.—bn ml r - 
tiolil", «. The grasp of the hand, or a place for the hand 
to grasp.— h.tliolc, ». A hole, aa In a boiler, Into which 
the hand may be Inserted.— h.dinnk. n. An Imple¬ 
ment for twisting Iron bars.— h. In b,, with hands Joined 
in a friendlv clasp; hence. In agreement snd alliance, ss two 
persons.— n, »irnil, n. J, A T-«haped device of half- 
round Iron, fixed to a plumbers’ bench 2. A ImudeulT.— 
Imnd'i^ront, n. An andiron. — li.tlniignngi*, n. A 
deaf-mute alphabet. — li .tin the, w. See latiir. — b,a 
load, ii. A sounding-lead for shoal water.— li.(letter, 
n. A letter stamped with a hand-stamp, as In bookbinding. 

— h,>lever, n. A lever operated hy hand; specifically, 
the starting-, Mopping-, or revendng-lever of a steam- 
engine.— h.>line, n . A fishing-line used without a rod. 

— Iinml'ltoiler, n. One who flshca with a hand-line. 

— Iinnd'll"nlng, n. Fishing with a hand-line.— h. Hi *t, 
n. A check-list; any handy reference-list.— h.ftnnde, a. 
Made by hand or by hana-tools: distlDgntshed from ma- 
chine-matle. h.*\vbrkedti )t.*vvrongliti.— li.xnold, 
n. A tvpe-mold for operation hy hand.— Ii.iinouey, ». 
l>iw. See earnest-money. — li.inrrhis, it. j Kng. j A 
common European orchid (Orchis mnculuta), whose tu¬ 
berous roots have some resemblance to a hand.— h. or¬ 
gan. n. A musical Instrument, generally with a barrel 
mechanism, and operated with a hand-crank.— h.unit, n. 
In handball and similar games, the condition of the game 
when the striker Is out and the players change places.— b, 
over li., by reaching with the hands alternately one be- 

S ond the other, as In climbing a rope or hauling in a line; 
once, rapidly and easily. 

fl<* w** making money hand ovtr Aanrf, then. How ELLS Haz¬ 
ard of Few Fortunes rol. 1, pt. 1, ch. II, p. 112. fti. ’!*>.] 

It. over doublet) h. over flstt.-h.ipniicr, n. 1. 
Htind-made paper. 2. lEng.] Paper bearing a hand and 
asterisk aa water-mark.— h.’pcgger, n. A shoe-pegging 
machine operated hy hand.— It.* pi nut, n. See iiaxd- 
FLOwKa-TaKE.— li.*t»lny, n. The exchange of blows In 
boxing.— ]i.,pnMt, n. A guide-post.— li.,pot, n. A va¬ 
riety of lobster-pot.—h-> prom Ini*. «. Among Irish peas¬ 
antry, a betrothal.— b.»punch, n. Any punch worked 
by hand.— b.miiill, n. Ornith. A quill from the tin 
or hand of a bird’s wing.— b,*rn ckIe, a. [Scot.] liash 
lu the use of the hands.— h.irn i I, n. A rail, as at the edge 
of a gallery, of proper height and convenient form for 
grasping hy the hand. li.»rni ling?. — h. mil', n. A 
wrist-ruffle.— Ii.>runnlng, adv. [Colloq.] In succession. 
— h.mnlc, n. A sale confirmed by grasping hands.— 
baud’* brcniltb, a handhreadth.— bniid'Hrrcvv", 
n. A Jack-screw.— bnndn down, with ease; as, the nice 
was won hands down.— b.iMrnxt, «. An Anglo-Saxon 
dogger. — li. tH link log, n. A shaking of hands, as lu 
friendly salutation.— Imnds ofl ! keep away! do not 
touch !—b.isponr, n. A short variety of spear.— Ii.j 
spec)men, n. I*etrol. A piece of rock trimmed to a 
size, usually 1 Inches,for macroscopic examination. 

— hnniPspIkc", n. A bar nsed as a lever In lifting 
weights or overcoming resistance; a heaver.— h.»«tnli¬ 
ber, n. A shoemakers’ awl. —bn nil's! niP', n. 1 . That 
part of a flail which is held In the hand. 2+* A Javelin.— 
li.tMtamp, n. A small stamp for marking papers, etc., 
operated nythe hand.— Ii.**trnp, n. A loop of leather, 
hong In a cnr. by which standing passengers may hold. 

Im nd'Htrok»?''+» n. A blow delivered with the hand, 
-hand's torn, a helping turn.—linniHawlpr", ». A 
well-sweep, hnnd'svvocfi^t.— linnd'tn me''*, a. So 
tame as to come to one’s hand.— lniml'tn ine"D» , ss + , n.— 
U.itnrgrt, n. A small shield.—Ii.’tii ut, a. Drawn aa 


tightly aa can be by hand. b.*tlghtb.*rennis» ». 
Tennis In which the hand la used Instead of a racquet.—h.* 
tlinberf, n. Underwood.— li.st cull.. a. In close union; 
within touch; as, a hand-to-hand encounter. — h.dos 
mouth, a. Unsettled; precarious.—b.:ireo.«. See hand- 
flower-tree.— Ii.ivvn I oil, o. [Scot.] Hand-picked.— 
Ii.ivvnrmor, n. A perforated globe containing a hot or 
heatable body.— b. twinged, a. Chlropteroua: said of 
bats.— knud'vvoin"nii+, n. A handmaid; servant.—h.* 
work, ovorked, ovorker, (wrought, see hand¬ 
made.— h envy h„ severity and oppression; as, he mled 
with a heavy hand.— in li . 1. Delivered In advance; paid 
In the hand. 2. in process of execution or under consider¬ 
ation; as, 1 have the matter in hand, and will aoon answer. 

The matter in hand should always, if possible, be the great mat¬ 
ter to those who have to carry it through. Frances A. KEMBLE 
Records of a Girlhood ch. 21, p. 461. [n. H. A co. ’83.] 

3. Manige. In readiness for action: said of a horse when 
he curves the crest, holds the face nearly vertical, supports 
the head without assistance from the reins, and has a pliant 

f tw.— in oiio’m Ii., In one’s possession or ownership.— 
nylng on of linmN, the act or ceremony of laying the 
hands on the head of another for the purpose or conse¬ 
crating to a special office, or of blessing or healing.— light 
k., gentleness; moderation.— note nl li., see note.— off 
oiic’h bun (In, out of one’s care or control.—on li. 1, 
lu present or rightful possession; as, we have too many 
goods on hand; all the money on hand. 2. In place; 

S resent; as, lie was promptly on hand.— out of b., mime- 
lately; without delay; offhand. 

Somebody ®h»ll marry the baggage out of hand, acd let ns have 
done with tnat. Carlyle Frederick vol. u, bk. vi, ch. 9 , p. 89. [H.] 
— turning the h. under the thick, an ancient cere¬ 
monial among the Jews, equivalent to raising the right 
hand In making oath or affirmation.— right h., a main de¬ 
pendence; most potent aid; as, this man Is my right hand.— 
*lnck li.. Idleness; carelessness; sloth.— striet b., rigid 
government: unyielding firmness; severe discipline. — 
to be on the meoding li., to Improve In health; ap- 

S roach convalescence.— to living up liy li«. to feed artl- 
clally, instead of with mother’s milk: said of babes or the 
young of animals. — to get one’s h. in, to acquire 
skill by practise.— to get the upper li., to get the 
advantage of; obtain h lead over.— to lmve n li. 
lu, to bo concerned or Interested In; as, every patriot had 
a hand in the revolution.— to hove one’* Imnds full, 
to bnve enough or more than enough to do; be husy.— to 
lay linmN on. 1, To seize with the hands; assault. 

%Vhile tb*» brnroes of Whitehall la id hands on their leaders In 
the midst of the Parliament. 

GREEN Short Hist. Ena. People ch. 8, 16, p. 531. [H. *75.] 
2. To ordain by laying on of hands.— to lend n li., tohelp. 
— to live by nueS bonds, to earn a Uvlug by manual 
Inbor.— to one’s li«. In convenient shape; (n readiness.— 
to put n finishing It. to, to put the lasttoueheato; com¬ 
plete.— to pnt the li. unto, to meddle with; steal; pilfer: 
a Biblical use.— to set the b. to, to engage In; undertake. 
— to st nml one In li., to behoove or concern one; as, It 
stands a ruler in hand to remember that ho governs only by 
the consent of tbepeoplc.— to strike linuds, to make a 
contract; bind a pledge: from the customary shaking of 
hands In completing a bargain.— to tnkc one’s life in 
one’s hnmf, to undergo a great risk; take desperate 
chances; as, explorers in the arctic regions take their Ures 
in their hands.— to try one’s h.. to undertake »a an ex¬ 
periment; make an attempt; as, he tried his hand fanning. 

Before censuring tho Mosaist, whn had to deal with growing 
children, M the adverse critic tru his hand upon some little child. 

Gladstone Impregnable Rock ch. 2, p. 69. [j. D. w. »91.] 
— to wnsh one’s Imnds of. to take no further responsi¬ 
bility Id; dismiss from consideration; as, I wash my hands 
gf afl share In the transaction. 

liftiitl'ItMlI", haml'bol*, n. 1, The pastime of playing 
with a ball with the hands. 2. A game in which a ball 
is struck with the hand and kept bounding ngainst a wall 
or the ground. 3. A hollow rubber ball for spraying, etc. 
Iinnri'hlll", hnnd'bil*, n. A small sheet of paper con¬ 
taining a printed ndvertisement or the like, designed to 
be circulated hy hand; a dodger, 
liait'l'hrcniltli", hnnd'bredth*, n. A space eqnal to 
the breadth of the hand; a palm: a unit in some sys¬ 
tems of measurement. Iiaiul / brci1c"+ ; linmi's 
lire n 

litinil'cn T', Iin nd'cti ft". Handcuff, etc. Phil. Soc. 
liniitl'c*n in', hand'cuf', rt. To pnt handcuffs npon; 

slmcklc or manacle with handcuffs. 

Ii a n il Viill”, n. A manacle consisting of a divided 
ring, usually of steel, that clasps and may be locked 
around the wrist, and is attached by a chain or the like 
to a similar ring, the two constituting a pair; a hand- 
ahackle: more frequently in the plnral. liaml'copst. 
Synonyms: see fetter. 
lini)u'Mli-rret*or« li.rilon t. ete. See hand. 
luiiKl'rd, hand'gd, a. 1. Having hands. 2. In com¬ 
pound adjectives, acting with the hand or hands, or pro¬ 
vided with hands, as noted in the first element of the com¬ 
pound; as, right -handed; tvt\\-handed; single-handed; 
four -handed. 

Ah, wh*t % quick, little, oca t-handrd thing 1 
Owen Meredith Wanderer, Fisherman's Hut pt. 1, et. It. 
3t. Clasping hands; hand-in-hand.— ImiitPcd-nesa, 
n. The condition of having hands: in composition. 
Iltiii-tlel'l-uii, han-dcl'i-an, a. Of or pertaining to O. 

F. Handel, the German musical composer (1G85-1759). 

It a n tl'c r, lmnd'gr, n. 1 . A blotv or other movement of 
thehnnd: in composition; as, a right -hander. 2. One 
who hands, conveys, or transmits; as, a handej^dovm. 
3. Jlh-ov. Kng.] A pugilist’s second. 4+. A handle. 
linml / fnst"f, rf. 1 . To grasp with the hand; hold faat; 
hence, to make fast: bind; hetroth. 2. [Scot.] To marry 
temporarily or provisionally by Joining hands. 

— 1. Close-fisted. 2. Betrothed; also, 

married provisionally.— bnml'fnst''!. n. 1. Grasp; cus¬ 
tody. 2. Pledge; betrothal. — Iiniiil / fnst // liigt» n.— 

Iinnd / fimt"lyt, adr. 

li n mi'll «li", hand 'fish*, n. [Tasmania.] An antcnnarlld or 
frogflsh (Brarhionichth yn hlrmtns). 
Iuunl'ilo\v"or»troe // , hnnd'flQu'cr-trP. n. A large 
tree (Chelroslemon jtfatanoides) of the cola-nut family 
(Stemdiacea), of Central America and M^exico, having 
flesh-colored stamens In the flowers arranged in the form 
of a hand or claw. Called also mamta. lib ml'* 
li« ii<! / *trce"J. 

lunid'f nl, hand'fnl, n. 1. As much as a hand can hold 
at once; as, a handful of coins. 2. A comparatively 
small number or quontity; as, a handful of Scottish 
troops. 3. All that cau be niunaged; something difficult. 
4+. A handhreadth. [< AS. handfull , < hand, hand, 4- 
fuU, fnll.j 

Synonyms: see collection. 
linuirtglnHM^, li. hook, etc. See hand. 


liaiul'J-cap, handd-cap, vt. [-capped; -cap-pino.] 1. 
To impose disadvantages or impediments upon in order 
to offset advantages; as, in a race or other athletic con¬ 
test a person or animal known to have a high record is 
often handicapped by being made to run farther or to 
carry more weight than an inferior competitor. 

They who run life’* race handicapped hy aa impatient spirit are 
contending: with heavy odd®. 

Edmund Penolkton Conventional Bohemian p. 3. [a. ’ 86 .] 
2 . lienee, to encumber with difficulties or disadvantages; 
hinder or retard; as, to handicap oue in a business career. 

Laodor . . . was more handicapped at the outset with wealth 
and health, than Wordsworth with poverty or Hood with want and 
disease. E. C. StedmaN Ficfon'cm PoetBch. 2, p. 56. [O. A CO. ’76.] 
limitl'l-cap, n. 1. A condition imposed to equalize 
the chances of competitors in a race or athletic contest, 
as Ihe carrying of extra weight, or the requirement of a 
greater distance or a later start than is assigned to au infe¬ 
rior competitor; also, the weight, etc., so required. 

The pollen of Chi® flower [milkweed-hioaeom] . .. clasp® the legs 
of unwary insects and oFten accumulates in such quantity as to 
prove a serious handicap to the flight of its victim. 

W. H. Gibson Sharp Eyes. Queer Fruits p. 116. [r. *92.] 
2. A race or coutcst In which certain of the competitors 
are handicapped; os, the Derby handicap. 

Two rich handicaps are to be contested. 

Eeic-York Tribune Oct. 15, ’91, p. 4, col. 2. 
3t. An old game of cards. [< hand in cap, perhaps 
with reference to the drawing of lots.] 
lmit<l']-ca|>"per, hand'i-cap’gr, n. The person who 
Imposes the handicaps at a race or contest. 
liaiul'l-crtilT", handi craft', n. 1. The labor and skill 
of a craftsman or artificer; manual labor as applied to 
the construction of Implements, Instruments, machines, 
and manufaetnred objects generally; the application of 
skill and expertness In working with the hands. 

She excelled in all the dainty handicraft hy which womeo can 
make home attractive. 

El P. Ros Without a Home ch. 4, p. 7. [d. m. a co. *85.] 
2. A manual or mechanical trade. 3. [Rare.] A handi¬ 
craftsman. [< hand 4- ckaft.] li a iitl'cru ff t. 
Iianri'l-cratihamVi-crgfts* 111911 , n. [-men, 
j>L] A mnn skilled in handicraft; one who follows a 
mechanical calling; an artisan as distinguished from au 
artist or r professional man; a mechanic, liand'- 
crafts-maiit; liaii< 1 / y-cTaftN"mi»ii$. 

Synonyms: ace artisan. 

Iifiiul'l-ciiir", hand'i-euf% n. A cuff or blow with the 
hand. [ < hand -J- cuff, blow.] 

I»and'l*ly, hand'i-li, adr, lu a liandv manner. 
Iiniitl'I-ncN*,hnnd'i-nes, n. Theqnofltyof heinghandy. 
linmlM^rnn, li.rinnguii gc, etc. See hand. 
Iiaiid'l-work", hnnd'i-wiirk*, ?*. Work done by the 
hands; anv creation or product of or as of the hands; 
doing; making; as, we are God’s handiwork. 

Women, be they of what earthly rank they may, . . . have 
alwaya «oma little handiwork ready to fill the tiny gap of every 
vacant moment. 

Hawthorne Marble Faun ch. 5, p. 55. [u. m. a co. ’ 86 .] 
[< AS. handgeiceorc , < hand, hand, 4- wemr, work.] 
liituri'jar, han'jdr, n. A sword with a broad blade. 
[< Ar. khanjar, dagger.] 

IniiHl'ker-clilef, hai.rk£r-chif (xm), m. 1. A piece 
of cotton, silk, linen, or the like, usually square, with 
hem or selvnge, nsed for wiping the face or nose, and 
commonly carried on the person; n pocket-handkerchief. 

An order haa been giveo out in town that no person ahall be seen 
to wipe hi® face with a white handkerchief. AalOAIL Adams iri 
Familiar Letters, July 26 , / 77 s p. 87. [ 11 . a ii. ’76.] 

2. Less properly, a neckerchief. [< hand + ker¬ 
chief.] lmn«f / kei*-cl»i‘r+ [Prov. or Dial.J. 
Iian'dle, hao'd), v, [iian'dled; han'dlino.J 1. 1. J. 
To nse the hands upon; turn, adjust, examine, or feel 
with the hand; touen; hence, lo ue used to or familiar 
with; as, to handle a delicate vase; do not handle the 
poison-ivy. 

All men are afraid of hooks, who have oot handled them from 
Infancy. Holmes Autocrat ch. 1, p. 26. [O. A CO. *71.] 

2. To manage, contrive, or direct with or ae with the 
hands; nsc; ply; wield; manipulate; as, to handle a 
musket or on oar; to handle a flsh on the hook; to 
handle a four-in-hand; to handle a regiment. 

In 1861 . . . Grant received a commission as Colonel of Volun¬ 
teer®, and la four years . . . had been raised to the chief command 
of a vaster army than ha® ever been handled by any mortal man. 

Faerar Social Questions, General Grant p. 247. [br. a w. »91.] 

3. To act toward; deal with; treat; as, they handledhim 
shamefully. 

If he. whose character ns our leader during the whole war was 
above all praise, is so ronghly handled in his old age, what may be 
expected by men of the common standard of character t HENRY ia 
Wirt’® iMf rick Henry, Aug. 20, f7M ch. 10. p. 402. [D. r. A co. ’30.] 

4. To buy and sell; trade, invest, or deal in; aa, to 
handle cotton or wheat; to handle stocks and bonds. 

o. To treat upon; write or discourse about; as, to handle 
a philosophical topic. 

And wheo he [Cowper] handles greater theme®, . . . there is 
the same unselfish warmth of feeling, the same scrupulous truthful¬ 
ness. GEOROE Eliot Essays, Worldliness p. 256. [F, A w. ’83.] 

6 . To make accustomed to the hand or command; train; 
break in; as, to handle a young colt; to handle a hunt¬ 
ing-dog. 7. To put a handle upon; provide with a handle. 
II. i. 1. To make nse of tne hands; work with the 
hands; as, constant handling lias given him skill. 2 . 
To be handled; submit to handling; ns, the horse handles 
well. [< AS. handtian, < hand, hand.] 

— Iinn'tlle*n-blf<*. a. That can be handled.— Iin 11 '- 
dlpil. a. Having a handle: used lu composition; as, long* 
handled.— )in 11 'd ler, n. 1. One who handles: commonly 
in composition; rh, a freight -handler. 2* One who at¬ 
taches handles, aa In making pottery. 

Iinii'rilc, n. I, That part of an object intended to be 
grasped with the hand in lifting or using, as a haft, helve, 
hilt, crank, bail, or knob. 

The handle Is not of much acconnt if the pitcher leaks. 

Edgar Fawcett Hostess Case ch. 2, p. 68 . [ 11 . m. a 00 . *80.] 
2. Figuratively, that which nmy be grasped for use; the 
instrument or occasion for effecting a purpose; as, to 
moke a handle of one’s credulity or jealousy. 

He gave a handle to his enemies; threw stcmhling-hloeka in the 
way of hi® friends. Hazlitt Spirit of the Age, James Macintosh 

p. 139. [D.AJ. ’51.] 


au = out; ell; tu=fml, |ft = future; c = k; church; dh = £Ac; go, sing, ink; so; thin; zli = azure; F. boh, dune. < t frotn; t, obsolete; %, variant. 



handle*** 


si«; 


hanker 


3. [Colloq.] A professional or other title, as Doctor or 
Colon tl; also, a nickimme. [< AS. handle , < hamllian; 
see h angle, r.] 

— flush handle, a handle that does not project above 
the general level, as of a door, drawer, or window. 

It a it <1 'less, handles, a. 1. Without hands. 

Speak, Lav ini a, what accursed hand 

Hath made thee handles* in thy father’s sight I 

Shakespeare Til us Andrvntcm net iil, *c. t. 

2. [Scot.] Xot handy; awkward. 

Ik an'<1 I Ins, han'dling, n. 1. The act of touching or 
turning with the hands; touch; fingering; manipulation. 
2. The act or operation of supplying with handles. [< 
AS. handlung. < hand Han; see handle, r.] 
tinnd'llnest' adv. With the hands, 
linnd'lockedt, a. Handcuffed, 
linnd'tinndr", )),>nrcbis, etc. See hand. 
liund'mnld", hand'm£d\ n. A female servant or at¬ 
tendant. Iifind'iiial<l"ent.— hnnd'mnlcbmoth", n. 
A bombyeld moth (Datana minislra). 

1iainl'**a\v", hand'-s@\ n. A carpeoters’ saw, usually 
made to be used with one hand. 

— lmud'*nvv*fi*b", w. LLocal, U. S.] An aleplsaurid 
or lancet-fish.—to know a lmwk from n li,, In col¬ 
loquial usage, to possess ordinary discernment: handsaw 
perhaps corrupted from hertishaiv. 

linii<]'*el, l hand'sel, hao'-, rt. [-seled or -selled; 
liait'*cl, f- sel-ing or -sel-lino.] To give handsel 
to: do or use for the first time; taste or try for luck. 

I had set my heart on yonr hanselling the clean house yourself, 

Mrs. Carlyle in Froude’a Jane Carlyle vol. i, letter lvii, p. 
191. [s. ’83.] 

Iin ud'sel, in. 1. A gift as a token of good will or to 
liHiL'sel, f secure favor or good luck; the first of a se¬ 
ries of sales, earnings, or gifts: considered lucky. 2. 
Earnest-money on a contract. 

Our present teares here, not our present laughter, 

Are but the handsells of oar joyes hereafter. 

Herrick Soble Xumbers, Teares 1. 2. 

3t. Reward; price. [< AS. handsflen , giving into the 
hand. < hand , hand, + sella n, give.] Iiaiu1'*ell+. 

— Handsel M outlay, the Monday after New Year’a, 
when handsels were given to children and servants, 
haml'sel-lert, n. One who liandaete. linn'*el-ler+. 
linml'smootlit, ad r. Flatly; hence, effectually; outright. 
Imnd'woiiie, han'sum, C. E. Wal. IV, Hr. (hnnd'sum, 
/. /S'.), o. 1, Agreeable to the eye or to good taste in 
form or appearance; having symmetry and grace; well 
formed; well attired; of pleasing aspect; as, a handsome 
woman; n handsome tree. 

Handsomeness is the more animal excellence, beauty the more 
imaginative. A handsome Madonna I cannot conceive, and never 
saw a handsome VenuH, but I have seen many a handsome country 
girl, end a few very handsome ladies. A. W. ANn J. C. Hare 
Guesses at Truth first series, p. 32. [MACM. ’89.] 

They are as heaven made them, handsome enough, if they be 
good enough; for handsome in that handsome does. 

Goldsmith Vicar of Wakefield ch. 1, p. 36. [f. w. a CO.] 

2. Of liberal or generous dimensions or proportions; 
ample; large; as, a handsome residence; a handsome 
fortune. 3. Marked by magnanimity, generosity, or 
liberality; as, a handsome contribution; a handsome 
apology. 4. Marked by correctness and propriety; be¬ 
coming; elegant; ae, a handsome address. 

Truth is handsomer than the affectation of love. Emerson 
Essays, Self* Kelt a nee in first series, p. 48. [H. M. A CO. ’90.] 

5t. Honorable; worthy; right. Gi» Handy; coovenient; 
dexterous. [< hand + -some.] 

Synonyms: see beautiful. 

— to do the li nml so me t king [Colloq.], to behave In 
a liberal or magnanimous manner. 

— Iinml'somet, r t. To make handsome.— Iinml'- 
*ome-l*li+, a — linnd'*oiiie-iies*, n. 
)iuncl'wo»ne-Iy, hao'sinn-li, adv. I . In a handsome 
manner; becomingly; honorably; generously. 2. Xaut. 
With care and skill; cleverly; neatly; gently, 
h nnil'* pike", 1i.*teiinif*, li.swork, etc. See hanu. 
Itnncl'Kprl ns", n. A spring performed by placing the 
hands on the ground and throwing the body and lege 
through a complete somersault. 
liniid'Kttm, a. Handsome. Phil. Soc. 

lmncl'tvoriii", hand'vvurm', n. The itch-insect (Sar- 
copfes scabiei ), which burrows in the hands, 
li mill'wrist", haod'rist*, n. LProv. Eng.] The wrist, 
linufi'tvrlle", hnmProit', v. [-wrote*; -wkit'ten; 
-wm'TiXG.] I. I . To write out with the haud, or in 
manuscript: now distinguished from typewrite . 

II. 2. To write. 

liand'*vrl"llntr, hand'roi'ting, n. 1. The style or 
form of writing characteristic of or peculiar to a given 
hand or person; penmanship; chirograpby. 2. Anything 
written; writing; written matter, listml'wrltt. 

— the handwriting mi the wal 1, the foreshadow¬ 
ing of doom; ill omen: lu allusion to Belshazzar’s feaat. 

liund'y, band'l, a. [haxd'i-eh; iiand'i-est.] 1. 
Ready at hand or convenient for nse; close nt hand; by 
extension, near by; as, the gun was In a handy place; 
we were handy to the store. 2. Having skill with the 
hands or otherwise; apt at doing things; showing skill 
or aptness; ready; as, a handy maid; a handy manner. 

Caleb was handy, and had done many occasional little services 
for the sisters. 

Mrs. Charles Winifred Bertram ch. 5, p. 150. [d. m. a co.] 

3. Xaut. Easy to handle: manageable: said usually of 
a vessel. 4+. Done by the hand. [Modern form of 
HENDY, var. of iiende, < AS. gehende , at hand, < ge-, 
A-\ -f- hand, hand.] 

Synonyms: see convenient. 

Compounds, etc.:— hnnil'y*bil"ly, n. 1, Xaut. A 
small Jigger (tackle) purchaae used for various purposes 
about decks. 2. A portable force-pump on wheels. 

A * handybilly' pump van at work to pump out the flooded 
compartment. Xeic*York Tribune Oct. 16, ’91, p. 1, col. 4. 

— hnnd'y-blow"t, n. A blow with the hand.— hnnd'- 
y-book", n. A haodhnnk; manual.— hand'y-ctill", n. 
A cuff with the hand.— li.tilainly, n. An old guessing 


liaugr, hang, v. [hung or hanged; iianc'ino.] I. t. 

1 . To fasten or attach to some object fixed above the 
center of gravity, so as to allow free motion; cause to be 
dependent upon or from; suspend; as, the clothes were 
hung on the line; he hung hia hat on the rack. 2. To 
fix upon proper points or support, so as to permit of a 
certain motion or of proper use; place in position by 
means of pivots, hinges, hooks, nails, or other fasten¬ 
ings; as, to hang a blind, sign, door, or gate; to hang a 
scythe to its handle. 3. To suspend hy tne neck; hence, 
to execute on the gallows; as, to hang a felon. In thia 
sense the use of hanged rather than hung for the im¬ 
perfect tense and past participle Is preferable. A hat la 
\un y on a peg , b ut the criminal ia hanged o n the gailowsT 
T. To cain>e to dToop; give a depressed nr dejected posi- 
tion or attitude to: saidchlefiy of the head; as, to hang 
the head In shame or sorrow. 

Well inay’st thou hang thy head, detested villain 1 

Lillo Arden of Fever sham act v. sc. 3. 
5, To cover or fomisb with something suspended or 
fastened to the walla; furnish; decorate; aa, to hang an 
apartment with pictures, drapery, etc. 

ft was the hour wheo housewife Morn 

With pearl and linen hangs each thorn. 

Churchill The Ghoat bk. ill, 1.2. 
G. [V. S.] To hold in Indecision or suspense; cause to 
come to or remain in deadlock. 

Having recommended to Congress the appointment of lieuten¬ 
ant-generals, . . . end they having neither approved nor disap¬ 
proved the measure, I am hung in suspense. 

Washington jn Sparks’s Writ lays of Washington, June is, 
1778 in vol. V, pt. ii, p. 405. [ll. o. A CO. ’34.] 

7. [Local, U. S.] To catch fast; cause to be fastened or 
caught; aa, to hang one’s foot in a crevice. 

II. i. 1. To be supported by something above so ae to 
be movable below; be suspended; as, the lamp hangs 
from a hook in the ceiling; opplea hung from tne tree. 

2. To be suspended or appear as if suspended from 
points of support; swing, wave, or flutter from any sup¬ 
port or fastening; as, the door hangs nn its hinges; the 
flag hangs at the masthead; his clothes hang in tatters. 

Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree. 

Tennyson Loeksley Hall st. 82. 

3. To suffer death by the gallows; as, the felon must 
hangtor his crimes. 4. To project over; overhang; im¬ 
pend; hence, to be imminent; hover; menace; ae, the 
cliff hangs over the lake; danger hangs over us. 

_ We saw the dome of St. Peter’s hanging above the city, . • . 
like ft tethered balloon. 

W. W. Story Roba di Roma vol. i, ch. 1, p. 3. [h. m. a co. ’87.] 
ii. To watch or wait with close attention or solicitude: 
with over or vjxm; as, to hangover one’s pillow; to hang 
upon one’a utterancea. 

When yon-were nick, how tenderly did they hang over you. 

Channing Works, Duties of Children p. 490. [a. u. a. ’83.] 

G. To adhere as if by being suspended: stick; cling; 
hence, to linger; loiter; as, a bad name hangs to one; 
•the thief hangs about hie old haunts. 

Stuart still hung bo close on his flanks that he occasionally let ft 
shell drop among us. 

J. S. Mosby War Reminiscences ch. 14, p. 207. [n. it, A CO.] 

7. To rest for support or decision; depend; as, the ease 
hangs wholly on his testimony; life hangs by a threud. 

Every complex phenomenon has its springs from other more aim- 
pie phenomena on which it hangs. 

Taine Eng. Lit. tr. by YanLaun, vol. t, intro., p. 6. [H. A w. ’72.] 

8. To be in doubt or suspense; be la n state of indeci¬ 
sion or uncertainty; as, to hang between life and death; 
the election hangs (iu doubt). 

Humanity . . . Is hanging breathless on thy fate I 

Longfellow Building of the Ship *t. 26. 

9. [IT. S.] To be or remain in a deadlock; be unable to 
agree, as a jury.- 1 O. [Archaic.] To have a steep de¬ 
clivity; incline. [Hang, vi., < AS. hangian , vl., < hdn , 
vt., > hang, rf.] Iiengt. 

Compounds, etc.: — hnng'binl", n. A bird that builds 
a hanging nest, especially an American oriole; aa, the Balti¬ 
more oriole or fiery hangbird.— liang'by", n. [Archaic.] 
A hanger-on; dependent. 

I am not afraid of you, nor them neither; your hang*byes here. 

Ben Jon son Every Man in hie Humour act >v, bc. 1. 

— It n n pr'sch oi e e", n. A cholee between two things equally 
undesirable.—h.* fire, n. Min inn. Delay In a blasting ex¬ 
plosion, caused by dampness of tne powder or hy too slow 
combustion of the fuse.— honest, n. A liangblrd’s nest, 
nr other hanging nest.— linn g' nest", n. A nangblrd.— 
bniig'tvonn", n. A bagwonn (Thyridopteryr epheme - 
r&formis).— h.tworthyt, a. Deserving to bc executed hy 
hanging —to b* n vomill, to loiter; linger.— to b.bnek, 
to decline or healtate to advance or proceed.— in h., drnvv, 
and anitrter, to hang, disembowel, and cut In quarters: 
a former mode of punishment in Great Britain.—to b. 
lire, to fail to explode promptly: said of a firearm; hence, 
of nn event, to be delayed; fall to take place or be done on 
time.— lo It. in the bnl n nee, to be in suspense; aa, his 
life hangs in the. balance.— to li. nil’, to refuse, or be slow 
to come to decision or to terms.— to b. on. ]. To linger; 
remain. 2, To persevere; persist; be Importunate.—to li, 
out [Slang], to reside; lodge.— to h. together. 1» To 
he associated or united, ns in a band. 

North 
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game for children in which one player la required'to gueas 
r player hns nfddeo some object. Ii.t 


lo which hand another p 


pnndyt,— b.iflghtt, n. A tight with the fists; a boxing- 
bout.— b.tfriuiiet' n. Handiwork.— Ii.sgripe, n. A grip 
with the hand; hand-to-hand fighting.— Iiund'y-lu"bi>r+, 
n. Manual labor.— h, man, a man of all work.— bnml'y- 
fttroke", n. A stroke or blow with the hand.— Imml'y- 
work", n. Same as handiwork. 


North and south will hang together, if they have yon [Washlng- 
m] to hung on. Jefferson in Sparks’s Writings of Washing - 
m vol. i, ch. 18, p. 480. [A. 8. CO. '37.] 

2. To he consistent; aa, his story doea not hang together.— 
to li. tip. 1. [Austral.] To tie, aa a horae, to a tree or 
post. 2, [Slang. U. S.] To pawn. 3. [Slang, U. S.] To 
pledge one’a credit. 4. [Slang, Eog.] To rob with vio¬ 
lence; gar rote. 

li n tig, n. 1. The manner of hanging or being huDg; as, 
the hang of a skirt; the hang of n scythe. 2. [Colloq.] 
Familiar knowledge or wont; way of doing or using; no¬ 
tion; knack; as, to get the hang ot a machine; he can 
not get the hang of the business. 3. The general ran or 
thread; leading idea; clear understanding; connection; 
as, to get the hang of an argument. 4. A downward 
curve m n vessel’s planking or plating: opiiosed to sny. 
5. Xaut. Rake, as of n mast. G. [Eng.] (1) A mass of 
weeds clinging together. (2) A cron of fruit. 
l»ftitg;'a-lil(<*, hang'a-bl, a. 1. Tnat may lie hanged. 

2. l'unishable by hanging; as, a hangable crime, 
lin n'gn r, bfi^'gor. n. [F.J Iu Lower Canada, an outhouse; 
cart-shed; wood-house. 

It a ng <1, pp. Hanged. Phil. Soc. 


IiHiip'dos", hang'dog', a . Of mean, sneaking, or de¬ 
graded character or appearance, like a dog that is con¬ 
scious of having done wrong. • 

linng'dog", n. A person of such a 
character. 

liaiig'er 1 , hangar, n. 1. Any object, 
fastening, or device by means of w hich M±. 
some other thing is hung. (1) A frame Je-jk 
containing a bearing for “wCiSii** 
shafting, etc. (2) The lower 
part of a loom-heddle. (3) A Rafting* 
The loop on a coat by which hanger, 
it ia hung un. (4) Formerly, a strap or loop 
by which a dagger or sword was hung from 
the girdle. (5) A pot-hook, or an S-shaped 
hook for hanging a vessel to a pot-hook: a 

C ot-hanger: sometimes used as a heraldic 
earing; hence, humorously, a double curve 
lu u««^ ,ulu to writing, as tiie last stroke of ji. 

nauger. Hangers for shafting arc named (1) from 
(Arma of Teck« the place or method of attachment; as, 
of Brunswick.) bracketdinnger, eeillrmdi., floor? 
It., xvnlLb.; (2) from their shape or mechanism; as, i*x- 
pniuling b., ftpringdi., swlveldi,, T li., !’ h.. etc. 
2. One who hangs; one who fits anything to its proper 
supports; as, a mcture*hanger * a be\\*hanger. 3. A 
hangman. 4. [Eng.] A wooded slope: mostly In names 
of places. 5. In lace-making, a bobbin that lies straight 
dowm the pillow. G. A seaweed, the tangle (Laminaria 
digitata). 

‘Compounds: — hn.ng'er*bonrd", n. In an electric 
are-lamp system, a board having a band-switch and hooks 
for connecting it electrically w’itb a circuit by the mere 
act nf banging it.— h.:on, n. One w'ho attaches himself to 
a place or person without being engaged or employed; a 
parasite; a dependent. 

My graodroother’u kitchen at thi* time began to be hannredby 
those occasional hangers-on and retainers of uncertain fortune*. 
Harriet B. Stowe (Jldlmcn Folks cb. 27, p. 342. [h. m. a co. ’91.) 
liantf'er 2 , n. 1 . A short ent-and-thruet sword incurv- 
ated near the point, a form of cutlass carried in the 17th 
and 18th centnries. 2. An Oriental dagger, or short 
broadsword. liand'jfir±. 

liiing'lii£Ct hanging, pa. I. Suspended from some¬ 
thing; drooping; dangling. 

A huge dog, of the mastiff hreed, with a deep hanging month. 
Irving Wolfcrt'a Rfxtsl, Creole Village p. 42. [G. I*. P. ’55.] 
2. Involving or suggesting death on the gallows; as, 
murder is a hanging offense. 37 Held in abeyance; sus¬ 
pended; as, the hanging gale. 

— hanging gnrtfen, a garden supported artificially at 
ao elevatfoo Rbove the earth; as, the hanging gardens of 
Babylon.— li. side orwnll, the upper or overhanging side 
of au inclined ore-vein.— lu sleeve*, flowing sleeves; also, 
strips of a gown hanging from the shoulders. 
liaii<r'lti£, n. 1. The act or process of suspending; 
specifieally, that of putting to death on the gallows; as, 
tne hanging of the crane; a public hanging. 

Many ft good hanging prevents a bed marriAge. 

Shakespeare Tirelfth*Xight act i. sc. 5. 
2. 7 ^. Draper for a room, as curtains for doors, win¬ 
dows, beds, or the like; especially, stuff hung on the 
walls, as tapestry, or anv fabric used to cover a wall, as 
paper, usually figured like tapestry. 

Compounds: — Imtig'tngsgiinr«i", n. Mil. One of 
the positions of defense in broadsword exercise. — h.* 
mo**, n. 1. Anv one nf various species of Csnea, lichens 
having a rounded branched and pendoloua thallns growing 
on roeka and trees. Called also tree-tno** or tree.hair. 2. 
Long-moss (Tillandsia u*neoide*). See Tillandsia.- h.c 
nrcrile, n. A seine-needle used in attaching a fishing- 
net to the cork-line.— Ii.*pf»*t, n. The post lo which the 
hinges of a door or gate are attached.— li,?pre**, n. A 
bookcase running on wheels, used in libraries.— 1 i,:mH r, 
n. That stile of a door to which the binges are fastened, 
or the upright in a window-frame in w hich the casement- 
hinges or the pulleys are set.— li.*tic, «. A tie. as in a 
floor, the end of which is upheld by a strap, connecting 
it w ith a beam above.—lu»tiiol, n. In metal-working, a 
wide-ended finishing-tool fora metal-lathe, having Its free 
end bent intn U shape; a spring-tool.— h.*vn I ve, n. 1. A 
rotary-engine valve which is hinged and falls bv gravity 
so as to form an abutment, but is lifted by the passing pis¬ 
ton. 2» A clack-valve or flap-valve. 

Iimig'klin. hang’kllp. n. [S.Afr.] An overhanging cliff, 
lian'glo, nan'gl, n. 1. [l‘rnv. Eng.] A pot-hook. 2. A 
banger for a sworel-scabbard or the like, attached In any way. 
hnng'iiinii, hang'man, n. [-.men, />/.] A public exe¬ 
cutioner who hangs felons convicted of capital crimes: 
applied sometimes to other men as a term of opprobrium. 
No honest man’s ambitious to press forward 
To the hangman's service. 

Schiller Death of Wallenstein tr. hy Coleridge, act iii. sc. 6. 
— list ii"'inaii-*lilp, 7?. 
hnug'nieiitt, n. The process of hanging. 

Itnnff'tiHll", hang'nel*, n. Skin partially torn from 
its attachment near tbe root of a finger-nail. [Cor. of 
agnail, os if < hang H-nail. 1 ag'iuill?. 
l»nng'*m**t", lbiworin. etc. SeeiiAXO. 
lmn'icl, hon’yel, w. [Scot.] A lazy, greedy dog or person. 
bn-nii > , hd-nif,n. 1. An orthodox Islamite. 2. One of 
the Arab monotheists who lived before Mohammed; one 
true to the faith of Abraham. [< Ar. han\f, orthodox.] 

— llnn'i-fite, a. * «. Same as Haxafitk. 

It a itk, hapk, rt. 1 . To form loto hanks; as. to haul' 
yarn. 2. [Prov. Eng.] To fasten, as a gate. 3. [Scot.] 
To tangle; twist. 

liatikLn. 1 . Abundleof two or more skeins of yam 
tied together; also, a single skein. 2. A rope, string, 
or coil. (1) A rope-like coil or bundle, as for wearing or 
carrying; a string; as, a ha?ik ot fish. 

The hair ... is usually twisled into many little ringlets or hanks. 
R. F. Burton Lake Regions Cent. Africa ch. 6, p. 87. [s. '87.] 
(2) A tie for fastening something; also, any fastening. 
3. Xaut. One of a set of hoops or rings to which the 
luff of a fore-and-aft sail is attached, and by which it 
hangs on the mast or stay. 4. [Prov. Eng.] (1) A hold. 
(2) A handle. [ < Icc. hdnk, coil, < hanga, hang.] 
Iinnk 2 , n. [Prov. Eng.] A habit or practise, 
liaitk'er, hapk'^r, vi. 1. To have an incessant desire 
or appetite: long eagerly or uneasily; hunger; crave; as, 
to hanker after notoriety; \o hanker for dinner. 

Our sailors have been living on fresh meat till they hanker for 
the salt more tb«o they ever did for the fresh. 

W. Colton Three 1 mra in California ch. 10, p. 160. [a. 8. *50.] 

2. To linger In expectation. [Freq. of hank , for hang, r.] 
Synonyms: aee desire. 

— Ititnk'er-lnjr, n.— liank't*r-l ttgr-ly\ adv. 
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soluble sodhtm sulfatccarlxinate" WXfcSO^xJctSI; ''Ja'te-^ck&'unh’appy"' 1 " 8 °° ’ D ° k ° r h “ Pi Unfort, ‘' 

sassssaisajsser syf,elD - [< HaXnk . 

hmi'kus, hap'kos, n. (Illnd.) An aakusorelephsot-goad. 11 l«. a s. Ki.) 

linu'kj'mn it"ky, hapld.pnp-ki, n. A conjurer's pat- 
ter; jogg ery. [Cp. hocus-pocus 1 )iHti'krv:i>n m". I* *n«snap loit, n. Petrol. A hue-grained acid gran- 
Itry*. J nan kcj -j>n 11 ite, composed mostly of quartz and fefdspar, aod occur- 

han'iin-bllls, han'u-blls, n. [Local, U. S.l The black f mg 111 dikes. I u ; micaceous constituent, when present, 
sea-bass. J dibck !s 1]y CO vite. Called alao aplife. [< haplo-.I 

tinii'nnhan'e-oit, n. Mineral. A hvdrous mag- “^I*®®"* Derived from Greek haploos, ha pious, s ingle, 
cesium-ammonium phosphate (II 90 (NII 4 UMg.P 4 O,;> ® lm P ,e (< «- copulative + -ploos, -fold): a combining 
found in gnano, crystallizing in the trielmic system. ,A cla . 88 of^worins. 


phosphate (IkoCS'Ji/UMj 

r - „- crystallizing in the trieliriic 

l< Prof. J. B. Hannay , Manchester, Eng.l 
llnn^o-ve'rl-an, han*o-vl'ri-on, a. Oi or pertaining 
U> the kingdom of Hanover, Germanv.— Hanoverian 
dynn sty, the reigning family of Great Britain, descended 
from t'oplilit, granddaughter of James 1. and Ernst August, 
duke of Calenberg, whose son, Georg Ludwig, elector of 
Ltlneburg, became George I. of England. 

1 Ian"o-vr'rl«un, n. A native or naturalized citizen 
of Hanover; also, one of the Hanoverian line. 

■*_ n »'?n, hnn’so, n. Hind. Myth. The “swao of eternity,” a 
fabulous bird that, when given milk mixed with water, was 
able to separate the two aud to drink only the milk. 
liHiiVnrtl, han'sdrd, «. 1. The printed record of the 

proceedings of the British Parliament, so called from 
its first publisher, Luke Hansard. 2. [11-1 A citizen or 
merchant of a flnnse town. 

Iihumc 1 , bans, n. 1. A confederacy of merchants or 
commercial towns; in medievol France, a gild of mer¬ 
chants. 2. [II-] The llansentic League: used also at- 
tributively. 

The Hanse Towns of Lflbeck. Bremen, and Hamburg. are sep- 
araie commonwealths eyea now [1877). 

E. A. Freeman General Sketch ch. 10, p. 174. [it. h. A co.] 
[OF., < OlfG. han*a, confederacv.l It aunt. 

— linnwrMioimc*, w. [Archaic. In England, a gen- 
era! warehouse used by a combination of merchants for the 
display and wile of goods; a commercial bazaar.— II nn*e 
town, see Hanseatic League, under Hanseatic. 
nntiHfS+, n. Same as haxce. 

lia ii'V-alMc, han'se-at'ic, a. Pertaining to a hanse or 
confederacy; specifically, of, pertaining to, or design a tin* f 
the league of certaio towns of Germany. Sec below. 

Phrases:—II «ft«*en tic laws, the mercantile ordi¬ 
nances established by the Hanse towns during the middle 
ages.— II. League, a medieval politico-commercial con¬ 
federation of cities in northern Germany and neighboring 
countries, called the Hanse tmens, for mutual protection 
and profit. The League began about the middle of the 12th 
century and reached Its height in thelithcentury, with the 
treaty of Sfmlstiod, when It comprised about $5 towns and 
exercised sovereign power. It declined greatly during the 
iklrtv years war. Its last triennial general assembly was 


including jyiygordlfts and Histrlobdella.— Imp-foe'*. _ 
me, (u Of or pertaining to the genus I/aplwerus or j/«. 

which includes the Hooky Mountain goat.—II np- 
locli 'l-ton'i-die, «. pi. Jrh. An Eoga^an family of 
trout-Hke malaoo pterygia a fishes, with the mouth mnr- 
gined above hy the intermaxMaries ooly, and without 
pyloric appendages or oviducts. II ap-Iocli'i-ton, n. 
< r : i e>- | *ni>-locli'i ; , on-l«l, ra.-kn p-locli'i-ton- 
onl, a.— Imp'lo-cy'e-innte. «. Developed directly 
from an elongated gastrula, as a lancelet.—II n p"lo- 
; #• An order of gregarinideau sporo- 

zoans with the medullary substance undivided, as In Mono- 
on !* 1* Having the crowns 

of the molar teeth simple and oot ridged or tubcreulnted. 

Df or pertaining to the HnplodonUtdx. II. n. One 
of the //^fw/ouf//<fa?.-linp"lo-don'ti-n>, n. J lam. 


A genus typical of HaploilonUidte. - II n p"lo-don'- 
tl-n-. n. pi. Mam. The Edentata or Bruta.— llnu"- 
J 1 ' pl \. An Amerlcsn family 

having a wide depressed akull 
without frontal postorbital processes and with two upper 
premolars and one lower: sewellels. Hnp^lo-dotpii- 
, “ bn P^lo - don / tiu, Ini p^o • dou'l i - Id, w! — 

linp^lo.<loi)^i.olil, a.—bn p^lo-donMoid. a. & n.~ 


linp'Mo.go-nHFi-iiin, n. [ xiDi-A, pi.] Hot. A pro- 
tococcoid gonidlum.— hup"! o-go-n iin'i-n in, n. [-nim'- 
J-a, pi.] jjoi . A large Muish-m'een gonimiuin.— hnp- 
log'rn-pliy, n. The omission in transcribing of one or 
more of two or several rtmeated letters; also, a manu¬ 
script passage in which suen an omission has occurred. 
~ * If !P ” 10 A division of teleost fishes, 


Iianingiic 

Happiness is a subjeetive condition resulting, in moral 
agents, not from the possession of something, ns common¬ 
ly supposed, but from the free, full, unimpeded use of the 
powers In unselfish service. It Is looked upon by one great 
school of ethics as furnishing the supreme good and end 
The word is used in various senses, as for sensual pleasure 
(ficdo/GAm), sensuous enjoyment (epicureanistn), rational 
satisfaction (rational eudemonifrm), the pleasures of an 
anprov ng conscience (emhumitm), apiritunl blessedness 
{ftileyvim), etc. See ooon. 

By happiness [in meant] the complement of all the pleasures of 
wmch we are susceptible. 

Hamilton Metaphysics lect. ii, p. 14. [o. a l. ’69.] 
3. Good fortuoe; luck; prosperity. 4. ITustudied grace 
as of nmoner or action; felicitouenese. 

Synonyms: blessedness, bliss, comfort, delight, enjov- 
Klodness joy, pleaaure, rejoicing, satisfac¬ 
tion, triumph. Com/orl may he almost wholly negative 
being found in security or relief from that which pains or 
annoys; there is comfort by a warm fireside on a wintry 
night; the sympathy of a true friend affords comfort in sor- 
row. Enjoyment is more positive, always ioipfvlng some¬ 
thing to be definitely and consciously delighted inf a sick 
person finds comfort in relief from pain, while he maybe 
far from a state of enjoyment. Pleamtre is still more vfvld 
being an arousing of the faculties to an intensely agreeable 
activity; satisfaction is more tranquil than pleasure , being 
the agreeable consciousness of having all that our faculties 
demand or crave; when a wmrthy pleasure is past, a wmrthy 
saUxfaction remains. Happiness is more positive than com - 
tort, eiijoyment, or satisfaction, more serene and rational 
P lea V tre Ia ot necessity transient; happiness 
is abiding, and may he eternal; thus, we speak of pleasures. 
but the plural of happiness is scarcely used. Feltcitu is a 
colder and more formal term than happiness. Gladties* ia 
happiness that overflows, expressing itself In countenance, 
voice, manner, and action. Joy is more intense than happi¬ 
ness. deeper thnn gladness , to which it ia akin, nobler and 
j ur ^ n ^ than pleasure, liejoieing is happiness or jov 
that finds utterance In word, song, festivity, etc. Triumph, 

the joy resulting from victory, success, achievement 
Llessedness la at once the state and the sense of being di¬ 
vinely blessed; as, the blessedness of the righteous. Bliss Is 
ecstatic, perfected happiness; as, the bliss ot heaven. See 


comfort.—A ntonyma: sec synonyraa for grief. 

_ . r .. .. KrivwPfc udiiw r l. To make happy. 

ft sohordtT of Tekocephati with a pneumatic h ap'U [uau'pi-er; iiap'pi-est.] 1. Free 

veotrals, and no spines: including pikes from pain or present trouble or evil, and experiencing 

8!)<1 kllilflhhCS^— llfl |>^lO • IIIOI1 G. — lin p^lo^lfior^* dolifrht. Dr afttlNfflrtinn frr\ni rhrt nofioafialon * ^5 


hn p^ln-ttiori- 

' m .. 


triiouN. a. Being‘of singie form, 
pliict,— 11nn"lo-o-i>lio / rur, n. pi. Ornith. The Cta- 
\} nt0 V** or ( f^U° m !/odi. — lmp' / lo-o-i>iio / nou«<. a.— 
bni» lo-pct'n Uni)*, a . JJol. Ilsvlng the petals Jn a 
* or w , 1,or l*--llpp^lo-po'Ue-n, a. pi. Crust. 

A tribe of pliyllobranehinte inacrurans with the perclopods 
simple and similar.— hn p"Io * po'dc •nn, a. & w.— 
I in p 'Io.m l-pbo'ni-n, n. pi. I/erp. The Aalos*a in a 
restricted scnsi*.— bnp"lo-*i-pho'nl-»ittc, «.—hnp"- 
l»-«.tPiii'o-noii» f a. Hot. Having the stamens in a sin- 
gle circle or whorl, n P^lo-Htern'o-noiint.- hnp-lot'- 


held flt'LuiKck Tn K^; whenVlxcirics were represented." 1^ " ’"V'/t* Su V a ' Al ^mple iiieisfou, 

lsny Hamburg, LUiieck. and Bremen, the last of the Hanse hap-IO niQ, n. 

town*, joined the German customs union. 


11 n nNnt 


. -, An outer altar-cloth; epeo- 

, , .... n( «„ % dytea. [< (.ir./ia/Joma, coverlet,< hafJous; see haplo-.I 

Ini ii m*I, r. A n. Same hs handsel. Iih |i'loiiie>, hap'lnm, «. Mineral. A brown variety of 

jian'MpNinPMt, n. A kind of breechea. garnet. See garnet. Called also avlome fc-Gr 

hn unIi'iiiu ii+, n Same as u enw uman. ha^a/na; sec iiaI‘Loma.1 L 

11 “V N< ? ,n \ h .an a#in, n. A lo\v, uvo-wbeeled, one-horse Ini |i'hi»»ie 2 , n. One of the IlaplomX. 

liiiji'Iy, hap'li, ailr. By chance; perchance; perhaps; 

as, naff///, fortune nssisteo me. 
lmVorth. h^*perth, n iColloq., Eng.] The amount that 
maj tx; nought for a halfpenny; hence, a very small por- 



cab, closed in front by a lid-like apron (nsuuHy 
double), and having a driver’s seat perchtxl buck 
of the top. [Named after the inventor, 

Hansom.] Itniismu cal)[. 
lm’n t. hent. Have not; 
a contrncte<l colloquial 
form, halii’i;. 

Iinii'ile, han’tl, n. [Scot.] 

A good many; a good deal. 

Main folic nice to **-«< hl» 
bswk a hanlle better than hi* A llanatmi. 

Mac leod The Starling ch. 0, p. SO. [l. a O.] 
Imn'tyN a. Same aa iiai vtv. 

Im-iiiiiiiN ho nfltn\ «. [Turk.] A lady of rank; madam 

klin-ii n hi';, 

lUlDd) '• Tben, 0 nk, y . 

ology: the ally of 
Kana. lloo"na> 
iininMntt llun'- 
l-iiintnt. 2. lb-] 

An K a s t -1 u d 1 a n 
bearded monkey 
(Scm Hoplthecus en- 
tellns), venerated by 
the lllnduH. 

IIiio'iiui, hri'mo, n. 
iZend.J Same as 

SOMA. 

Ii n i> L hap, ri. 

[happed; iiap'- 
rtNo.] To hnpijen; 

l.np?“r;:iPr„v. Eng. , ‘ amminn ' V« 

A Seot.1 To cover t. The gml llanoraan. 2. The monkey 
with clothing; wrap. nanaman {Scmnopithecus entcllu*/. 

Come me, *n<l I’ll ha/> the** np somewhere. 

Ki.voslev Haters Babies ch. II, p. 61. [macm. *72. 

— hn p'*linr"lotN n. A coarse nig or coverlet 
hap’.fl. 1. A casual occurrence; happening; chance. 

‘lleppy’ and * happing ’ are ennoected with hap. which fe 
ch«r;rH. Trench On the study of II ords led. iii, p. W. [ K . r. * 



tlon; contracted from halfpenny worth. 

)iH|i']ien, Imn'o, t [. 1. To come or occur, to exist or 

be produced, by chnnce or without previous expectation; 
occur <>r stajoi t(> occur without prevision or voluntary 
and intelligent intention; befall; chance; as, some 
things are done, some hapj/en; he hapftened to be at 
home. 2. To take nlacu or occur; come to pass: said 
of events considered simply aa taking place; as, death 
ha\rpens to all men alike. 

To Ilf loved and chwn by a good man is the best and sweetest 
thing ubieh ran hap/ten to a woman. 

Louisa M. Alcott Little H omen eh. 9, p. 112. [r. Bros. ’88.] 

[< IIAt* 1 , I*.] 

Synonyms: bechance, befall, betide, chance, come to 
pasj*. fall, fall out. occur, supervene, take place. A tiling ia 
“wl Xo happen w hen no design is manifest, or none espe¬ 
cially thought of; If Is said to chance wheo It appears to 
be the result of accident. (Compare synonyms for acci¬ 
dent.) An mcldent happens or occurs; something exter¬ 
nal or actual happens to one; a thought or fsnev wears to 
him. Befall and betide arc transitive; happen Is intransi¬ 
tive; something befalls or betides a person or happens to 
him. Betide is especially used for anticipated evil, thought 
of as waiting and coming at its appointed time; ns, wo be¬ 
tide linn . One event supervenes upon another event, one 
disease imou another, etc. [“Transpire,” In the sense of 
happen , is not authorized by good usage: a thing that has 
happened Is properly said to transpire when It becomes 
known.l— Preposltiona; an event happens to a person; a 

- —| ... .l .# a jf _* r 7 


delight or satisfaction from the possession and use oi 
good; enjoying pleasure or realiziog good; joyous; 
blessed; satisfied • ns, to be happy in one’s heart; & ha pirn 
family 2. Yielding or marked by happiness; contain¬ 
ing or bringing joy or blessedness; as, happy moments; 
a happy smile. 3. Indicating or marked by good for¬ 
tune; lucky; favorable; propitious; as, a happy ovpcq\ a 
happy coocluaion. 

Wheiy * jH-rrnanrnt reform epj^ars to have hwn instantaneously 
■ ‘^L 11 happy rt-suh waa but the sudden 

plucking of the frtnt which had slowly ripened* 

Bancroft Miscellanies, Oration, Soi\ 20 , } S4 p. 515. [». > 55 .] 

4. Possessing or characterized by ready felicity, as of 
speech or action; dexterously or fortunately successful; 
opportune; felicitous; as, he was happy at repartee. 

Hem.lonw, who often nw-d happy phmses, culled Egypt * the 
gift of the Nile.’ \P. \ . N. JIVER.s Anc. Hist. p. 15. [o. A CO. ’88.] 

5. [Slang.] Drunk enough to be merry. [< hap 1 , n 1 
Synonyms: blessed, blissful, blithe, blithesome, cheer¬ 
ful, cheering, cheery, delighted, delightful, felicitous, for¬ 
tunate glad, jolly, joyful, joyous, lucky, merry, mirthful, 
pu-flsed, prosperous, rejoiced, rejoicing, successful. Happy 
originally refers to something that comes “by good hap/’a 
Chaace that brings prosperity, benefit, or success. 

And graapti the skirts of happy ehauce. 

Tennyson In Mcmarlam Ixiil, «t. 2 . 
In this sense happy is closely allied to fortunate and lucky 
(see fortunate). Happy has, however, ao fnr diverged 
from this original sense as to apply to advantages where 
ehancc ia oot recognized, or is even excluded by direct 
reference to the divine will, when it becomes almost equiv¬ 
alent to blessed. 1 

Behold, happy i* the man whom God conrecteth. Job v, 17. 
Happy la alao applied to the ready dexterity or skill by 
which favorable results (usually lu minor matters) are se¬ 
cured; ss, lie has a happy wit; happy at retort. (Sec 
clever.) In its most frequent present use, happy is np- 
plb’d to the state of one enjoying happiness, orio that by 
which happiness la expressed (compare synonvms for hap¬ 
piness); as. a happy heart; a happy face; happy laughter; 
happy tears. See auspicious; cheerful; fortunate — 
Antonyms: see synonyms for sad. — Prepoaitiona■ a 
happy event./Vir him; happy at a reply; happy in his home. 
With hia friends, among hia children; happy at the dis¬ 
covery, over bis success. 

— Iinppy fiimily. a collection of naturally hostile ani¬ 
mals dwelling amicably together In the same enclosure; 
hence, ironically, nny Incongruous group of hostile or 
Inharmonious elements or individuals. — lm n'ny * go * 
liick'y. I. a. Tmstlog easily to luck; Improvident; hnp- 
hazard. II. a dr. As one pleases; anyhow; at will. 
linp'Nlmuk"l«», rl. Same as hamshackle. 


person happens on or upon a fact, discovery, etc. .., ... _ 

— to hn ppen in [Colloq.l, to mnke aeh'anre social call. Imp'llc, hap tic, a. Med. Delating to the sense of touch. 
— to It. on, to come across by clmnce; light upon. l< Gr. haptikos, < haptb. touch.1 

. rru-1 Ur... 1 ---' *.n,^“’'’-’^—w.JM/.Tlicdoctrtneorthedls- 

ut tend log the sense of touch. 


The hopper of a mill. 


-ony: 

. Iinp'per, hap'^r,». _ _ 

hnp\' «. [VroV.Eng. A s'eot. j A eioak; wrapper; covering »J et L jColloq.] To make happy. 

. . "Vfi"; .T 1 '? , '«ly or ma 


2. Luck; good fortune. [< Ice. happ, hnp.i 
Synonyms: see acuident. 

.... p*i, «. [Brov. Eng. & Scot. J A v 

IIii-|iol'l-4lir, hn-nal'i-dl or 1 


, . - Zealand.] A serranold fish 

an event: occurrence “ 0 ' r ’ (EMyprton prngnathus). Iin-hn'knt, 

i „ , , , lin p'* 4 vn nil", hap’-werm'. [Scot.] |. a. Making warm 

Uld happenings are handled o er, In Morins somewhat true. by Covering. II. n. A whipping to protect from cold 
WillCarleton Festival of Praise st. 3. hn-rn'geon m + , a. Bold ana rough. hnr-ra'geoiiMt. 
Synonyma: see accident. hn'rn *kl'rl, ho'rri-kl'ri, n. [Jap.J A Japanese method of 


Jlhiitlie. Ili«’|» / n-?e,n”(t.q.) "[^'< (ii j&MUoZ'Zvniie "1 "" y w r J nann 7 : . fl ' llcit . ou8l i or .F“« : 
- lift Ii nV'n-lol.l, p fc 1 , Ortmie: fortnnstely. 3t. ifaply, 

. K -nAP.tW&JP milrt P e "*!«*» KcVoV'tannv"' SDoci'flcnllv; nW^t 


It hap'i-li. adr. I, in a happy or (lellghtful 
manner; fellcitousiv or gracefully. 2. With 


jw'cIr, practised fonnerly by 
Spelled wrongly harkkuri. 


state or < 


(genne \ liapalotU) with saltatorln) hind lees and a tnftetl 
tall. [< (Jr. hntmlos, gentle, 4- ons, ear.l 
lin v |ieii-ny, he'i^n-i, q. [Eng.] A halfpenny: a 
common contraction. 

1in|>'ltn*"nr<l, hap'hnz-ord, a. Accidental; chance. 
liai»'li Az"nr<l, n. Mere chance: hazard: a tautological 
intensive. [< hap 1 -f hazard. j 
linril, adr. By chance; at random. Imp'. 
liH*"nriI-ly; rKarel. 

hnpli-tn'rnh, hdr-td’rn, n. [-both. pl.\ [ileb.l The se¬ 
lection from the prophet* read In the synagogue service 
after the para#liah. 

From thin w* learn, that when Jena Christ came to 

Nam r-th, hia own city, he waa called out. u a member of that 


belog happy. Specifically: (1) The pleasurable exmr)- , in , rnm w 
encc that springs from possession of good, the gratffiea. u n ™xn<?'\ |»n 
tlon of the desires, or relief from pain or evlf; enjoy- i 

ment; as, one’s happiness depends on oneself. ’ n r ” ’ 

There ia no happiness in having or in getting, but only in giv¬ 
ing* Drummond Greatest Thing ch. 3, p. 30. [j. p. *90.] 

(2) A condition in which pleasure predominates over 
jiain or evil; a continued exjicricnce of pleasures aod 
joys; as, happiness follows obedience to law. 2. Ethics. 

1 ^™°/ or k ' 88 permanent, in which a „ llcl , Klll . L ^r .nanmgvei 

lar^e measure or the full complement of pleasures, eape- see harangue, r.] — Itn-rn ng:ti'er, v. 

Rt«t!. er of n foiioD taa n i Q(i I? < J rn L. k,n<1 »’ l ia e V n. An address or orntion; especially, an 

nerkneed, a state^ of_ felicity and satisfaction; blessed- extemporaneous and forcible speech to a public assem- 


sulclde by ripping open the . 
dslmlosand mHilary officers. 
hut'rUknrri. 

When In war time the eaetle had to BUrrendcr to the enemy, 
end duty and loyalty demanded that he should commit hora»kirl, 
he did oot shrink from the pain. 

GRlFFia Harda the Samurai ch. 4, p. 46. [c. P. 8 . ’90.] 
" Same aa harem. 

rinijrfl'. Harangue, etc. Phil. Soc, 
--- . ho-rang', v. [ha-hanoited'; iiA-nANuu'- 
ino.] I. t. To address id an oration, especially a 
strenuous or forcihle one; as, to harangue the troops, 
Cicero on resigning the fasces, presented himself to harangue 
the people and detail the events of his consulship, 

Charles Merivale Home ch. 39, p. 310. [h. ’79.1 
11. L To deliver a liarangne; make a speech or address; 
us, to harangue Rt length. [ < F. harnnguer , < harangue; 


perienced 
ness; as, the happiness of heaven. 


ciu-out; oil; iu-feud, lft - fntwre; c = k; cliurclt; dl» = f^e; go, slug, ink; »o; tliin; zlt = a?ure; F. boii, dttne. 


bly; often, a tirade, or a hombnslic speech. 


, from; t, obsolete; J, variant . 









liara nut 


818 


liurilliead 


The harangues of Napoleon lasted only a few minntes, yet they 1) ar'bo ril pp Harbored 
electrified whole armies. _ _ _ - * _ n linr'hor-yt, An Inn; lodgiag. 


Mathews Oratory and l Orator, eh. 3, P . 101 [a c. O. 79.] SVr'bouV: I. aV'boi, r-^o, liar bo.tr- 
^'vnnnvmji*^aee speech l»a-rmigiie fnlt «• Harbor, etc.: the usual spelling in England. 


Phil. Soc. 


er, etc. 


line: not easily receiving indentation or impression; un¬ 
yielding to a bruising, cutting, or penetrating instrument; 
specifically, in physics and mineralogy, not easily 
scratched: opposed to soft; as, hard wood; hard as iron. 

2. Difficult of accomplishment, comprehension, solution, 
or decision; puzzling; intricate; perplexing; exhaust¬ 
ing; as, hard to understand; & hard knot; hard work. 

3. Severe, austere, or unfeeling In character or demeanor; 
insensihle to the feelings or happiness of others; un- 
marked hy a kindly disposition; especially, grinding or 
grasping in money matters; as, a hard heart; a hard 
taskmaster. 4. Difficult to comply with or endure be¬ 
cause unreasonable, unjust, exacting, or oppressive; as, 
hard terms; a hard task; a hard sentence. 

It seems hard thnt mistakes should sometimes be punished as 
hltterly as sins. CHRISTIAN Rfjo Morton House p. 109. [a. 73.] 
5. Thoroughgoing and energetic or unrestrained in 
action; zealous; impetuous; also,excessive; extravagant; 
violent; as, a hard student; a hard worker. G. Cans- 


cruel; as, hard words; to call one a hard name. 

Hard speech between those who have loved is hideous In the mem¬ 
ory, like the sight of greatness and beauty sunk into vice and rags. 

George Eliot Romola ch. 30, p. 290. [n.] 

7. Not easily traveled; beset with difficulties or obstacles; 
rough; uneven; as, a hard road to travel; a hard journey. 

8 . Involving suffering or privation; rigorous; severe; 
as, hard times; a hard winter. 9. Coarse and unpala¬ 
table, or poor, scanty, and insufficient; aa, hard fare. 
10. Sound and trustworthy; practically strong; as, 
good, hard common sense. 

Speak whst yon think now io haid words, and to-morrow speak 
what to-morrow thinks io hard words agaio, though it contradict 
everything you said to-day. Emerson Essays , Self-Reliance in 
first senes, p. 52. [H. M. A CO. *90.] 


Synonyms: see SPEECH. Imrrit rf To 

hn'rftmiit", luVro-aut', n. A myrohalan nr drupe of an i, n r\l hflrri « i .. 

Indian plant ( Terminatia cilrina). Called also citrine my- ” r ’ “ artl .?• 1 • .Spltd and firm in suhstance and out- 
robalan, Indian myrobalan. 

Iln-ra'rl, ha-rfl'n, n. A Semitic language of Abyssinia, 
akin to the Amharic. lla"ra-re*e'|. 
linr'nst, n.- 1, A collection of breeding horses aad mares; 

aatad. 2. A stud-farm; horac-stable. Iinr'rnut. 
lmr / n*s, har'as, rf. 1. To trouble with importunities, 
cares, or annoyances; vex; worry; as, to harass a person 
with duns; to be harassed by details. 

It is not poverty, so much as pretence, that harasses a ruined 
man. I a vino Sketch-Book, The Wife p. 40. [O. p. P. ’61.] 

2. MU. (1) To worry (the enemy) by continual attacks 
without a general battle, as hy raids and dashes. (2) To 
ravage; raid. 

Thia provoked Jonathan to besiege them, and to hit rase their 
country. Josephus H’orito tr. hy Whiston, vol. il, hk. xiu, ch. 6 , 
p. 354. [L. A a. ’65.] 

3. To scrape (skins). [< OF. harasses worry; cp. 

HABBY.] 

—-ltur'nss-er, n.-liaFass-ineiit, n. 

His absence from home had given him a holiday from the har¬ 
assment of Anot Rebecca’s tongue. 

F. R. Stockton io Century Magazine Nov., ’85, p. 107. 
hnr'as*, n. J, [Rare.] Harassment. 2f» Devastation, 
lmr'nsl, pp. Harassed. Puil. Soc. 

hnr'be-wliert, n. Same as harbinger. lmr'lie-giert. 
linr'bin, bor’bin, n. [Local, Eng.] A young eoalflsli. 
hnr'binct. 

liar'bl u-grer, hflr'bln-jer, vt. To act aa a harbinger 
to; presage; usher In; announce. 

Yet thou more hright than all the angel blaze, 

That harbingerea thy birth. Thou Man of Woes! 

Coleridge Religious Musings st. 1. 
liar'bln-grer, n. 1. One who or that which foreruns 
and announces the coming of any person or thing. 2. A 
courier who rode in advance or n party to arrange for 
their lodging and entertainment, especially one who pre¬ 
ceded a royal traveling party, to provide accommoda¬ 
tions: the original meaning. 

Eastern Monarcha . . . seot harbingers before them to prepare 
all the things for their passage. 

Adam Clarke Commentary, Matt, iii, 3. 

[< OF. herbergeor , provider of shelter; nit. < herberge , 
inn, < MHG. herberge , camp, < here , army, -j- bergen , 
shelter.] liar'bc-Klcrt; linr'be-sliert. 

Synonyms: see augury; hehalp. 

— linr'bin-gcrsofsHpring', n. A small, smooth herb 
(Erigenia bulbosa) of the parsley family ( Umbelliferte ), 
found in the eastern Ualted States, in March or April, 
apringfag from a deep round tuber, aud bearing 2- to S-ter- 
nately compound leaves and umbels of white flowers with 
brownish or purple aathera, which give rise tu one of Its 
common Dames, pepper-and-salt. 

Iiar'bor, hdr'bsr, v . I. t. 1. To give refuge, shelter, 
or protection to; as, to harbor a deserter. 2. To enter¬ 
tain In the mind or heart; cherish; Indulge: said of 
thoughts or feelings; as, to harbor malice. 

The oohle heart that harbours virtuous thoughts. 

Spenser Faerie Queene hk. i, can. 5, st. 1. 

• 3+. To furnish lodging for. 4t. To track to its covert, 
as a deer or a fox; earth. 

II. i. 1. To find shelter; enter and abide; as, no mal¬ 
ice harbors in his heart; the ship harbored here. 2. To 
receive shelter or protection; be secreted. 

If courtly spy hath harbour'd here. 

What may we for the Dougin* fearf 

Scott Lady of the Lake can. 2, *t. 15. 

3f. To lodge or take shelter. Iinr'bor-oitght; liar'- 
bonr£; Jiar'browt. 

Synonyms: ace cherish; shelter. 

— linr'boreri, pa. J. Her. Lodged; lying down: 
said of deer. 2. Sheltered; housed.— imr'bor-or, n. 

Iiar'bor, n. 1. A port or haven for ships; sheltered 
place, natural or artificial, on the coast of a sea, lake, or 
other body of water, where ships may find protection 
from storms. 2. A place of security and shelter; a ref¬ 
uge; asylum; also, shelter in the abstract; as, he found 
harbor in a friend’a house. 

Logan County [Ky.]. when my father moved to It, waa called 
Rogues Harbor Here many refugees, from almost all parta of 
the Union, fled to escape justice or punishment. 

Peter Cartwright Autobiography ch. 2, p. 24. [c. a p.] 

3. In glass-making, a large chest for holding materials 
before fusion. 4t. A lodging-place; an Inn. of. The 
covert of the hart or hind. II. Diet . Gt. Astrol. The 
mansion of a heavenly body. H. Diet. [Confusion of 
AnBon 2 and hakbouough, < Ice. herbergi , camp, < 

*m\army, -f tyarga, help.] ltar'bour?; Iior'bor- 
onglit; Iinr'browt. 

Phrases, etc.close linrbor, a harbor with an en¬ 
trance that may be opened or eloecd at will,—cold h , 
shelter without Are: aald of certain small Inns in England. 

— Homing h„ a harbor formed by floating breakwaters 
^Vbor’duoH" H. r f Charges levied on a 
ship for the privilege of harboring or mooring; port* 
charges.-ii.,giiHkcU n. A neat or ornamental gasket 
ueed when a vessel Is in port, to show off the furled sails to 
advantage.— li. s I o g, n. The record In a ship’s log-book 
of eyenta happening during a stay in port.-li.,iiiii«ter, 
n. 1. An officer whose duty It Is to Inspect vessels In har¬ 
bor and to ece that they are berthed and moored accord¬ 
ing to law. 2. The chief of the harhor police.— !i.»»or- 

E oine, n The common porpoise (Phociena phocsena).— 

. .reach, n. That reach or stretch of a winding str<4m 

SlSXSltr. . "• The common 

watch, n. Same as an- 
ciioH- watch. See ancuor. 

— hidden li., a harbor the 7 
coasts of which overlap ao . 
as to make it Invisible from " 
the open water.—open h., 
a harbor not protected hy 
natural or artificial break¬ 
waters; an open roadstead.— 


— Ii.riiended, a. 1. Possessing shrewdness, sagacity, 
and a practical turn lor business. 

He had once respected himself for the hard-headed, practical 
common-aeose which first gave him standing among his country 
neighbor*. Howells Hazard of .Veto Fortunes vol. ii, pt. iii, 
ch. 8, p. 14. [li. ’90.] * 

2. Inclined to obstinaey| stubborn.— h.?liendedneM, «. 

— h.riirnrted, a. Lacking pity or sympathy; unfeeilng; 
obdurate. —h.dicarteilly, adv.— lichenrtedne**, n. 

— h.slnhorcd.o. Performed or made with great pains or 
aeyerelabor; elaborate; studied.—Ii.sinoul lied. a. Having 
a hard mouth; having a mouth with little seasitlveness to 
the bit, as a horse; hence, not easily controlled.— h.sn n-cd, 
a. Lacking the sense of smell; dull of aeent: said of dogs. 

— Ii. of lien ring, somewhat deaf.—h.^ct, a. Firmly 
resolved; obstluate: unyielding; rigid.- Ii.^hell, a. 1*. 
Having a hard shell, as a lobster or erah previous to shed¬ 
ding the carapace. 2. [Colloq., U. S.] Stubbornly devoted 
to one’s principles;uacnmpronilsing; inflexible.—h.«Hhcl I, 
n. 1. A hard-shell crab. 2. [H-] A Hard-shell or Primitive 
Baptist. See Baptist. 3 . Same aa hard, n ., 5 (2).—h.» 
*liel led, a.— h,seized, a. Jiade stiff and glossy,as paper, 
with size.— Ii« sr|)h ii, a. Tightly twisted In apianing.— h. 
lip, In atralts, especially for money.— h.*v i-nged, a. 
Hard-featured.—h. w ooil, the wood of the oak. ash, wal¬ 
nut, etc., as distinguished from that of the pine, hemlock, 
ct ?.— In Ii. condition, in good condition; well trained: 
said of raee-horscs, pugilists, etc. 


ymjicliv, no, a mwu muucih; u ruira AVOrKCr. O, U/tt 118-,.”"," — , 7. * . , , .... 

Ing resentment or a sense of Injury; offensive; galling: "{J”!' \ l.^o'nethtng that is hard; especially the 

-1- —*•—-» -’ --bard part of that which has a soft part. 2. A roadway 

of firm, hard material, aa stone, gravel, or clay, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the softer ground on either side; hence, 
also, a landing-place on the shore of a river or other 
body of water. 3. pi. A mixture of alum and salt used 
by bakers to whiten bread. 4. [Postal, U. 8.] Any 
piece of mail-matter so imperfectly addressed that its 
proper deposition can not he determined readily: often 
in the plural; as, they are hards. 5. [H-] V. S. IRst. 

(1) In Missouri, about 1850, an advocate of hard money: 
a name given to the supporters of Thomas li. Benton. 

(2) In New York, about 1852, a conservative Democrat. 
Called also Hard-shell. G. [Prov. Eng.] A small marble. 
7. [Prov. Eng.] A hurdle. 


ii . . liaril, adv. I. With much continued energy, physical 

11 . Capable of endurance; vigorous; hardy; as, a hard nrm n nk.i. „„ u.„_i.. i..*' _ 


constitution. 12. Containing certain mineral salts In 
solution, especially calcium carbonate: said of water 
having more than eight Or ten grains of such matter to 
the gallon. Such water is thoa distinguished from soft 
water, and is not well adapted for washing or cooking. 

13. Rough or harsh on the palate; aour or containing 
much alcohol: said of certain liquors; as, hard ale. 

The driver. . . [had] a fondness for hard cider which degen¬ 
erated in time into a liking for whiskey. 

Buss Perry Broughton House ch. 2, p. 28. (e. *90.] 

14. [Colloq.] Hardened or wicked; unscrupuloua; vi¬ 
cious; as, a hard old tramp. 

One or two hard citizens — saloon-proprietors—poked their 
tongues in their cheeks and intimated that ‘if properly approached * 
they could give valuable information. 

Charles King Tie o Soldiers ch. 17, p. 118. [l. >92.] 
1 5. Phon. (1) Surd, or without aonant quality. (2) 
Uttered gutturally, as in go. 1G. Salted and dried: said 
of fish, 17. Silk»manvf. Retaining its natural gum: 
said of silk to distinguish it from sort silk, from which 
the gum has been boiled out. 


or mental; forcihly; violently; as, he works hard, strikes 
hard, runs hard; it rains orTblows hard. 2. With effort 
or difficulty; as. he breathes hard; the cork draws hard. 
3. So as to cause vexation, trouble, grief, or pain; as, 
it goes hard. 4. So as to hold or be held or fastened 
securely; tightly; closely; fast; as’, to tie a knot hard; 
to bind hard. 5. In close proximity; adjoining; near; 
nigh: often with after , by, or yjxm; as, lie lived hard 
by the river; he was hard ujx>n sixty years old. 

It was hard by the dim lake of Aober 
In the misty mid regioo of Weir. 

Poe Ulnlume st. 1. 

6 . Roughly and joltingly; so as to shock and tire; as, 
that horse trots hard. 7. To the extreme limit; as far 
as it can go: said of a vessel's helm; as, hard down; 
hard astaiboard. 8. With Impatience, vexation, or 
sorrow; as, to take thinga hard. 9. In such a manner 
as to become hard; as, Aartf-baked; hard- dried. 10. 
So as to present difficulties; as, the problem is hard- put. 
[< AS. hearde , < heard , hard.] 


18. Ceram. Requiring l* ur <l>^e *\ hdrd'bek', n. [Eng.] A kind of taffy 

f rent heat: aaid of muffie-colors in porcelain-decoration, made of boiled sugar or molasses with blanched almonds. 
< AS. heard , hard.] liardct. liarri'beain", hdrd/hlm*, n . Ilornheam. 

Synonyms: arduous,eallouR,compact, cruel,dense,dlf- liarri'blll", hflrd'hir, n. A grosbeak or coccothraus- 
flcult, distressing, exacting, firm, flinty, grievous, hardened, tine bird. 

harsh, Impenetrable, obdurate, oppressive, rigid, severe, lini*d'*bi I "ted, li.*en red, etc. See hard. 
solid, atera, stubborn, unfeeling, unforgiving, unrelenting, lui rri'en, hflrd'n, v. 1. t. 1. To make hard or harder, 
unyielding. See arduous; austere; compact; firm.- in any sense; as, to harden steel. 2. To toughen: Inure: 


Antonyms: easy, facile, fluid, genial, gentle, intelligible, 
kind, lenient, meek, mild, penetrable, perspicuous, simple, 
euft, submissive, tender, yielding. 

Compounds, etc.:—n Iinrri mil to ernck, a ques¬ 
tion difficult to answer; a problem difficult to solve; some¬ 
thing Involving effort or difficulty. 

Eaough has happened, one would think, to convince your min¬ 
isters that the Americans will fight, and that this is a harder nut 
to crack than they imagined. 

B. Franklin Autobiography vol. ii, ch. 11, p. 344. [l. ’84.] 
— nt Ii. edge, in fencing, with naked weapons. Davies 
Sapp. Eng. Diet. — Iinrd'sn sliceii"iiiB+, adv. Hard to 
keep: aa, a hard-a-keeping promise. — li. and fasn. I, 
Absolutely binding; fixed aud unalterable; as, r hard and 


make callous, insensible, or indifferent. 3. ffcrov. Eng.] 
To air (clothes). 

II. i. 1. To become hard or harder, in any sense. 

And the dropping blood of labor Hardens Into gold. 

Whittier IITiaf the Voice Said *t. 2. 
2. To become firmer, as in rate or price; as, the market 
hardens. [< hard, v., < AS. heardian , harden, < heard , 
hard.] 

Compounds: — lmriPen-iiigsnin-ehine", n. A ma¬ 
chine for making felt hat-bodies eouipaet and dense —h.* 
skin, n. A piece of partially tanned leather used in com¬ 
pacting felt bodies for hats. 


fast contract, bargain, or promise. 2. So as to hold faat; 1_ ?. du-bfr ji-a, 

firmly; as, the ship grounded hard and fast.— h.sbll led, ,7’ A sroall genus of Australian herbaceous or 

a. Difficult to control or guide with a bit; hard-mouthed: climbing plants of the bean family (Legutninoss), with 1* 
said of horses; hence, self-willed; dogged; stubborn. Ii.» or 8-fohoInte leaves and a profusion of small violet flow- 
fusion. 4b A lod gin "-place* an inn° bit tent.—li.rimiled, a. Boiled until white and yolk be- era. Several are in greenhouse cultivation. [< Countess 

tlnguiehed from debts or claims to be collected or settled. en8 ‘ g P e cifieally, one \\ ho imparts to cntting-implementa 

H. [namiltooj ^mmeoded . o.lional bank, wi.h . capital of 11 ° I !; . 

teo or fifteen millions of dollars, to be paid nna third in hard H^^’rio rl-an, hdr-di n-an, a. Pertaining tooruamed 
Wioncwand the other two thirds In European fundsor landed secur- after J. J. Harder (1656-1711), a Swiss anatomist.— liar- 
ity. Bancroft United States vol. i, epoch i, ch. 2, p. 31. [a.’82.] rierinn glnnd (Anal.), a racemose gland near the eye, 

— li.elmn, the round clam or quahaug.—Ii. oonl, aee which lubricates the nictitating mem- 

COAL.—li.sell roil, a. Thoroughly dried and salted, as. hrane. Veatlgea of it are seen in mao. 
flah. li.sdriedt.—Ii.rdrnwn, a. Metal. Drawn while lmril / sfR ,/ vored, li.sgrnined, etc. 2^.5 

eohl: said of wire.—h.sen rued, a. Earned or gained. See hard. 

with difficulty or aclf-deulal.— li.sfnvoreiK «. Having lntrd'liaok", hflrd'hac', ?t. Bot. 
harsh or coarse features or appearance; of a forbidding 1. The ateeplehush (Spirsea tamen- 
countenance. Ii.slncedt, iosa), an erect shrahof the rosefam- 

Hewaa hard-favoured, with a scarred and weather-boatoo coun- " “ . . - - 

tenance. Scott Quentin Durtcard ch. 7, p. 112. [a. a e.] 

— h.sfnvoretlnesM, n.— Ii.sfeiuureil, a. Stera orfor- 
bldding In countenance or aspect. 

Stero, hnrd-feotured pain 

Expires ond lets her weary prisoner go. - ... 

Bhyant Mutation st. 2. Im riFiiay", bflrd^ifi*, n. 

— h.sferm n. Hot. The fern Lomarla Spirant, or any European species of the 

other species of the genue Lomaria.— h, sfisli, n. [Scot.] wort (Hypericum tetrapterum or 
Dried and salted flah, as cod, etc.—Ii.sfintud, a. 1, Hav- quadra ngulare) with very hard stems, 
ing hard, homy, or strong hands; as. hard-fisted tollers. 2. Iiarri'lieari", hflrd'hed*, n. 1. A 
Of an avaricious or miserly disposition; elose-flstcd - li.« large round stone found in gravel or 
fought, a. Contested with vigor and tenacity, as a battle. & ’ 

— h.sgot, a. Obtained with difficulty, ii.sgnticni.— 

Ii.sgruiiied, a. 1. Close and unyielding In the grain. 

2. Uncompromisiag and uaconciliating. 

Though a hnrd-groined man, close, dry, and ailent, he cao enjoy 
old w ine with the best. 

Dickens Bleak House ch. 22, p. 353. [e. a l. ’88 .] 

— li.tgrimM, «. Aoy one of various grasses of different 
genera, as various epecies of ASgilops (goat-grass), of Rolt- 
onelUa. Schlerochlon, and others of the Ohl World, and 
sometimes, in the United States, the orchard-grass (7)ac- 
tylisgtomerata).— ii.riinmjcd, a. 1. Having hard or horny 
hands. 2* Governing w r itb severity or cruelty; despotic; 
tyrannical.— Ii.thend. n. [Colloq.] An obstinate person. 



ily (Rosaces?), with woolly leaves and 
dense terminal clusters of rose-col¬ 
ored flowers. 2. In northern New 
England, the hop-hornbeam or iron- 
wood (Ostt'ya virginica). 

. _nrd'hny", bfird'htP, n. [Eng.] A 

The fern Lomarla Spirant, or any European species of the 8t.-John’s- 


lo give Ii. to, to receive] 

and entertain. '_ 

— liar'bor-ase, n. 1. ~ 1 1 

A port or place of anchor- ri ar hor*aeal. i/a6 

age and shelter for ships or vessela. 2. Shelter; lodging • 
entertainment, li a r'lie r-sagret.— lia r' bo r-1 ohh, 
a. Without a harbor.— linr'Imr-oiiMt, a. Yielding 
shelter; affording harbor or refuge. 



on the surface of the ground. 2. 

One of various animals. (1) [Local, 

U. S.] (a) The ruddy duck. (&) The 
menhaden, (2) The California gray 
whale. (S) The gray gurnard. (4) 

The rainbow-trout. (5) An Amer- The Hardback (Spi- 
Ican commercial sponge (Sjxmaia ran tomentom). 
dura). 3. Bot. The knapweed (Centaurea nigra): nsu. 
ally In the plural. Called rIso loggerhead. 4. A Scotch 
copper coin of the 16th century. See coin. 5. An alloy 
of iron, tin, and arsenic, formed in the smelting of tin 
and found at the bottom of a reverberatory furnace. 


eofu, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, jjr - over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 




hardihood 
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harlequin 


liar'dl-hood, hdr'di-hod, n . 1. Boldness and confl- — builder*’ hard ware* locks, hinges, and other met- 
dence In action, especially In encountering difficulty, alllc trimming used In building. — bnrd'wHrc"mn n, 
danger, or contempt; stout and persistent courage; in , n * 0»e who makes or deals In hardware, 
present usage, more commonly, rash and presumptuous hard wood * hdrd wud , n. Deciduous-leaved trees 
boldness; foolish daring; effrontery; vdnturesomeness; as distinguished from evergreen or needle-leaved trees; 
temerity as, a fiavilwood forest. 

„ iik . ,_-» . .,_._, , . . ... — bnrd'vvood"*tree", n. A West-lndian shrub or 

liooed to the ae verity of the discipline which he had undergone. httr d> , hflr dj, a . [BAR Di-Efl, BAR I)l*E9T.J 1 . lo- 
t l)’or/[’s, Aug. 2 , ’** in roL i, p. 130. [l. b. & co. ’58.] ured to hardship, fatigue, or danger; robust; vig 


, fatigue, or danger; robust; 

It is vain to think of rendering yoong creatures hardy hy sub¬ 
jecting them to the continued influence of a low nod chilling tem¬ 
perature. Combe Physiology eh. 7, p. 217. pi. ’61.] 

2. Producing or demanding vigor and boldness; as, 
hardy sports are now in vogue. 3. Exhibiting bold- 


of a family: built around a private court, and guarded 
from intrusion; the seraglio. 

Aloft the Ilaram's curtain’d galleries rise. 

Moore Lalla Rookh, Veiled Projthet pt. 1, st. 3. 
2. The women living in such apartments, with their at¬ 
tendants; specifically, the wives and concubines of a 
Mohammedan: figuratively applied In various ways. 

And now tho cock his sleepy harem thrills With clarion calls. 

Alice Cary Morning in the Mountains st. 3. 

one of the two sacred cities 


3. A sanctuary; specifically, c 

Mecca and Medina. [< Turk, harem , < Ar. hararn. 
anything forbidden, < harama, forbid.] lin'ram*; 
lin'reeuii.— im'rem-llk, n. The women’s apart- 

^ - ___„ _ meats: opposed to selumlik, the men's apartments. 

ness or hardihood; daring; venturesome: often in a bad ha-ren'gus, ha-rep'gns, n. A herring. [< F. hareng , 

sense; audacious; strenuous; as. he was so hardy as to < 011G. herinc , herring, < heri , army.] 

tempt destruction. 4. Uort. Able to survive the winter. — l«a-reii'irl-foriii. a. Having the form of a herring. 

hnre'spiuc", iinre’»'*bniie", etc. See hare. 
hareV'-car", btlrz'-tr*, w. 1. A smooth annual herb 


Webster 

2. Excessive or unbecoming boldness; effrontery; as¬ 
surance; impudence. 3. The quality or condition of be¬ 
ing hardy: physicai eodnraoce. har'dl-lieadt. 

Synonyms: aeecouRAoa; effrontery. 
har'dl-ly 1 , bdr'di-li, adv. 1. With hardihood. 

Never was a fight managed so hardily, and in inch a surprising 
manner, as that . . . between Friday ana the bear. 

Defoe Robinson Crusoe p. 217. [o. K. a oo. ’68.] 

21. Surely; certainly. 
lmrMUIy*t, adr. Hardly. 

Iia i^d I in, hflr'dim, n. An agamoid lizard (Stellio vul¬ 
garis) of the Mediterranean region. [Cp. Ar. hurdavn , _ _ . „ , , _ 

Libyan lizard.] fiaar'dtm;. B [< F. hardl, < 0HG. harti, hard.] 

Imr'di-inrntt, n. Hardihood. liar'll y, «. [iiak dies, pi A A square-shanked chisel or 

lin r'd 1-iicNM, hdr'di-nes, n. 1 . The state or quality of fulier for insertion in a hardy-hole, 
being hardy; physical endurance; vigor. 2. As a meti- 4 — hnr'dydiole", ,n. A bole In a blacksmiths’ anvil for 
tal quality, hardihood; stout-hcartedness; intrepidity. the Insertion of a calklng-tool or other piece. 

TW 1. . he.hhfnl .N»t «.l dteoliT. Lt L.r b *^ V ’»■ The •h"™*™**. Imr'- 

drends contact and commtraion with others, however tiomble. i. nl .„i Tnh«ra««. tenon* wnrrv ___„ ,....„. 

Irving Sketch-Book, Country Church p. 125. [a. r. p. ’6L] , . /Ip ’ , , ! «horb.tjuled and lon^-enred rodent . wIth 0 PP°«ite or wborled leaves and greenish flowers. 

. Hardship; fatigue. har'd!-enact; liar'dy- ofThelJn”; /ipw^bavliie “ - ons ' enred "“^lioreV.lool", harz'.fuf, n, 1...A specie* of clov, 


in the open air. 

The leaves of the hardy rose-creepers have pnt on a more tender ' 
green. Marion Harlan d Sunnybank ch. 1, p. 7. [sb. A CO. ’66.] 


(Bujilevrum ivtund folium) of the parsley family ( Um- 
belltjerse ), with ovate, entire, perfoliate leaves and yellow 
flowers, common in fields and cultivated grounds in 
the northern United States; thorough wax: naturalized 
from Europe. 2. Either of two Ola World species of 
Erysimum (E. Austriacum and E. orient ale), of the 
mustard family ( Crucifers?). 

— bnstnrd linre’sscnr, an ornamental shrub (Phyllis 
nobla) of the inadder i amlly (fiubiacew), from the Canaries, 


3 + 

iiexwet. 

Iiard'lwli, hdrd'ish, a. Somewhat hard. 
Iiard'da^bored, li.nnoiillied, etc. See nARD. 
Iiur'dlet, n. A hurdle. 

hardly, hdrd'ii, «//r. 1. In a hard or rough manner; 

rigorously; harshly; oppressively; severely; unfavor¬ 
ably; a*, to deal hardly with one; to think hardly of him. 

2. With difficulty or great pains. 

Sewmen’a wages are hardly earned. 

hJCNT Commentaries vol. iii, pt. v, led. Hri, p. 1#6. 

3. Almost not: not, with few exceptions; not whoily; 
barely: noting that the qualified clanse is true, but Iucks 
little of being untrue; as, he bad hardly escaped when 
he was recaptured. 

Clever thing* are hardly ever kind things. F. W. Faber Spir¬ 
itual Conferences, Kindness ch. 3, p. 57. {j. p. ’89.] 

4. Not quite; not, though almost: a euphemism for 
not, noting that the qualified clause is untrue, though ap¬ 
proaching very nearly to truth; as, that Is hardly the 
way to do it* yon are hardly weil enough to ait up yet. 

5. Improbably; not iikely; as, he will hardly take such 
a risk. [< AS. heardUce, < heard , hard.] 

Iiurd'niouth", hflrtl'mouth*, n. A cyprinnid fish 
(Aerochilu* alntacevs) of the Pacific slope of the United 
States, having the jaws incased In horny sheaths. 
litird'iieftN, hdrd'nes, n. 1. The state or quality of 
being hard, literally or figuratively. 

Ilantness lias or> relation to density, or the number of particl*** 
within a given spare, hut depoodt only on the nature of tnc parti¬ 
cles, the mutual arrangement, and cohesion. 

B. SiLLIman, Jb. Physics pt. Ii, ch. 2, p. 138. [l. 8. A CO.] 

2. Chetn. A characteristic property of water that con¬ 
tains miueral saits, as calcium carbonate, which com¬ 
bine with soap, forming Insoluble compounds, thus 
Impairing the washing properties of the fluid. 3. J led. 
Tenseness; said of the poise. 4. Art . liarsh or rigid 
effect or treatment; lack of softness or w’armth. 

There is an uniaterretiag glare and hardness in a French laod- 
•cape oo a sunny day. C. I). Warner Soun/rr/ncrti. Amiens and 
Bruges p. 21. lo. A eo. *72.J 

.j. Mineral. That quality of a mineral tiie degree of 
which is determined by its power to scratch or be 
scratched by other minerals, os arranged In an arbitrary 
wale. The scale of hardness in general use, known as 
Mob’s scale. Is: 1, talc; 2, gypsum; 8. calclte; 4, fluorite; 
5, scapollu*: 6, feldspar; 7, quartz; 8, topaz: 9, sapphire; 10, 
diamond. [< AS. heardnes , < heard , hard.] 
liartl'»|>aii", hdrd'-pan', n. 1. Mining 
firm detritus under soft soil. 



(Trifofium at'vense) with soft, silky, oblong or cylin¬ 
drical heads, common In old fields: naturalized from 
Europe. Called also rabbit foot clover and stone-clover. 
2. A tropical American tree (Ochroma Lagopus) of the 
mallow family (Maivacete): so called from the silky cot¬ 
ton of the seeds, which protrudes from slits in the long 
narrow pod and covers it like the fur in a hare's foot. 

— hnre’sdoot fern, a favorite fern ( Davallia Cana- 
rfensis) In greenhouse cultivatloa: bo called from the ap¬ 
pearance or the rhizome with ita aoft gray acaleg. 

linreVMjill", hilrz'-tel*, n. One of the sedges, a species 
of cotton-grass (Eriophorum vaginatum), nearly akin to 
bulrushes anti club-rushes, bearing a white cottony tnft in 
fruit. Called also hare's-tail rush , sheathed cotton-grass. 

— lmre'»*tnll arms*, agrasa (Laguru* oratns) of the 
Canaries and southern Europe, with apIke-Uke panicles 
clothed In fine woolly hairs: cultivated for dry bouquets. 

hnro'*Htant*", bflr*-st£n\ u. [Scot.] Same aa hoarstone. 
Ii nr'fang:, hflr'fang, n. The snowy owi. [<Sw\ har- 


cleft npper lip and long hind 
legs, especially one of the 
larger species: proverbial 
for ita timidity and Its swift 
progression by ioug leaps, 
and of remarkahle fccan- 
dity. The common European 
bare iL. llmhlus) constructs 
In fields a form or slight de¬ 
pression, on which It remains 
through the day. The Amer¬ 
ican representative la L. 
nmertcanus. 

2. [11-] The constellation^ 

Leplis. See CONSTELLATION. *3 

3. The fillers of flax, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the shives; 

hemp-fiber. 4. One of the American Hares. amr a«aai^, nu . _ . ... t ... 

pursued players in the game 1. Common northern hare fdng, lit. hare-catcher, < hare, hare, + fdnga, catch.] 
of “ hart* and hounds. Sec (l^pus americanus). 2. Sage- hn'ri, hd’rl, n. [Sans.] See ViaiiNtr. 
phrases. [< AS. hara, hare.] ***** or J***r»bWt {L.callotis). hn^rl-nqt-srnwH^ hd'ri-d'li-grqfl', n. Dog’s-tooth 
Compounda, etc,: — rhlef Imre, or little chief li., . SeeJ>ooa. [E. lnd.] 

the American pika (Lfigomys princepS). See lllua. under harl-eol, har'i-cd,«. [b.] 1. A kind of ragout or stew 

Laoomyb.— firwi cnieh your Ii., said to have been orig- - *—* x -*’ A ** ' 

Inally a misprint for case (f. e., skin) your hare (before cook¬ 
ing It), but commonly used as a figurative warning oot to 
uadertake something without proper means for ita accom¬ 
plishment.—h. ami hounds, a sport In which one or 
more persons, called hares, run across eouutry or along 
highways, seatterlng scraps of paper (called “scent”), hy 
following which the other players (the hounds), who start a 
few minutes after the hares, keep on the track aad en¬ 
deavor to overtake the hares before they reach a sped- 


of meat and beans or other vegetables. 2. The ripe seeds 
or green pods of tiie common kidney»bean or French 
bean (Phaseolus vulgaris) and other species of the kid¬ 
ney-bean, when cooked. Called also haHcot-bean. 

These particular diamonds were not mountains of light—they 
were mere pea* and haricots for the ears, neck, and bair. 

George Eliot Daniel Deronda vol. i, ch. 30, p. 350. [n. ’76.] 
3. Red copper oxid (CuO) used as a background in ccr- 

fied point. It may 1 m» played either on foot or on horse- i,n 1 ?^ To'haiTv'imrass 
back.— I.are'*ey ed", «. Timorously watchful.-li.. „ L aJ 

a?°thi!fd J, or P |Syul V «ke°if borel—luiknogaroo*w’. ,,n h «r'l-Kalz, n. pi. [Scot.l 1. The heart, liver, 

A small Australian hare -like kangaroo (genus Lagor- i/lfwfivn an ™ a ^ ; v ^ cera * 2. 1 he hair of the head. 

Mad as a March hare. See | ln / r |,i 4 n''ri, iiu’rl-kd'ri, n. See hara-kiri. 

re.] A farthing: so 
was granted a patent 
rarthlogs of brass, 
ng. n^rl-o-ln'tlonf. 

88 HEfllOT. 

[Rare.] Like a hare. 

«rn. iiuik, v. ■. I. To harken; listen: now chiefly 
imrnlcy, n. A European herb (Anthriscus eylrestris) of U8et ^ Imperative and fn hunting-phrases. 

i n ItI n 


chests*). — h.*nin (It* 
lK*l0W r .— I] 
limn 1 

7 iMM), 

bascui 



Mining. A layer of 


the parsley family ( Vmbeltfene).- inn d u n n >1 arch li.. 
eccentric, wild, or foolish: an allusion to the peculiar be¬ 
havior or the hare In that month, Ita usual breeding-time. 

— fu nin Ur n Ii, of. to make a fool of; expose to ridicule. 

Hard pan U the appropriate ume of a denw*, almost Impene- Iinrt* / I)l*l F', hfir'ber, n. 1, A perennial herb (Cam- l||ta w U1J . C 
treble erwt or »tret Q m of ocher? d»y. or compacted grevpl, often tHtnula rotund folia) of the bellwort family (Camjxinu- begin at some 

c«-lL h WuX“l o e f'i“oulSr aDd btli ’ 8hape<1 b,DC flOW - "« rk ' »• Th. 

S^K3ra 

hard-jxtn , and will go down wk)ii to bed-rock. 

When W© »e© things externally we are apt to ■*/, ‘ O. that is i, 11 ‘iV,# ” 
hantpln; oow we have got down to something.’ H. W. BEECHER ** nre lira 111 , bar brcn . ... 

Plymouth pulpit vol. iii, aer. xix, p. 439. [j. a. i\ , 75.] nnATNEi). II. n. A reckless or fooiish person 

hnrd'ipenr". hflrd’-psr, n. A shruh or small tree (Olintn [incorrect form]. 

cymosa) of the loc^atrlfe family (Lythracm), of South liare'bral ne«l v , liflr'brGnd', a. 1. Possessing a fool- 
Afrlca. whose wood has a close hard filler, and la used In lab or flighty brain. 

’Tia out of faahioo; 

There'* pone hut harebrain'd youtha of mettle use It. 

lnr-»lJTi Tstrlti'a TV-J/i/ i 


The hemlocka grew bo dark That I atopped to look and hark. 

Whittier Truce of Pi scat a qua st. 34 
lit. t. To hear. [ME. herken. = herknen, > harken.] 
— Iinrk ntvrty! h. buck! Ii. Inrtvmd! In hunting, 
cries to urge on or guide the hounds.—to h. Imrk, to 
ine previous poiot Eftcr wandering or digressing. 
The cry “ hark.” 

With hark and whoop and wild halloo. 

____ _ _ r _ Scott Lady of the Lake can. t, at. 3. 

the harebell. Browning Biotin the 'Scutcheon act I,sc.3. hark'cit, Ihdrk'n, V. I. t. To hear by listening; 
2. [Scot.] A wild hyacinth (Ilyacinthus non-scriptus). lienrk'eii, \ attend or give heed to the ntterance of; 

■ “ .. “ a. Same as hare- as, harken what God shall say. 

II. i. To listen or give heed to what is said; attend 
to what is said for the purpose of obeying or complying; 
listen; as, harken to the instruction of a father. [ME. 
herknen , < AS. herenian, < hVran, hear.] 

Synonyms: aec listen. 

_ — linrk'eii-er, liesirk'en-er, n. 

Voico Lady's Trial net \y, sc. 2. Iiai'k'c n<l, linrkf. 1 larkcned, harked. Phil. Soo. 

2. Worthy of a hare’s brain; giddy; wild. lmr ik£ fl Jv'v« lP f®. v * & ,£ cot J L ) • T° ? lakc 

. . . . . . . . b f.’ ,, . . conTusedor tangled. 2. losllta hind leg of (a deadanl- 

rol n , thU hartbminetl exploit [deer-atoahng] wo are told that he , n al) to hang it up. ,1. To rough-cast, as a wall. 4. To 
[Shakrepcare waa taken priaoncrond earned tothekeeper a lodge. drai? forcthlv or vtolpntlv- haul* trnft 

Ievino Sketch-Book, Stratford-on-Avon p. 325. [o7p. P.’hi] ,1 ??C i , %'^ 'on&f; be’digged. 2. To fish for 
lmlr'brnl linre'brnlned^Iy, adv. salmon from amoving boat, with two or three rods whose 

------- -.' - - lines trail astern simultaneously. 

1. Filaments of flax or hemp drawn out or 


making musical Instruments and cabinet-work, as well as 
axlea and pole* for wagons, hard'ucer^t. 
hard** 1 , bdrdz, n. pi. The refuse or coarse part of flax, 
wool, or tow. [ < AS. heordan, hards.] 
hit rd**^» «./>/. See hard. n. 
hnnl'**«licu" > h.*vNasc(I> etc. P«c baud. 
linniMilp, hflrd'shipj n. I. That which is hard to 
endure, as exposure, toil, want, or other severe triai or 

Griefa ahaii come, Iiaro'bu r*, hilr'bur', 7i. The burdock (Aretutm Lappa ).. 1Inea t ra 

Paia, hardships, doath.it may b©, oo th© path;— ImroGeyed", ii,(looted, h.dieurted, etc. See hare. Il * ir v, w ; - ,, - -. 

Y©t tarn not hack ! ^ r _ li a reboot", hfir'fiir, n. I. A foot like a hare’s; cape- hackled; hence, any fibrous substance. 2. A barb of a 

Edwim Arnold Light of the JTorW hk. v, p. 221. [r.iw.'W.] dally, a long narrow foot extended far forward, as in l |ir £ G feather, as from a peacock or ostrich, used for 
2. Unjust, harsh, or oppressive treatment; injustice; in- certain doga. 2. [Poet.] A swift runner; as, Harold making artificial files In angling. 3. Property secured 
jury; as, this law works hardship to many. liar*foot. 3. A ptarmigan nr grouse (genua Lagopus). b y dishonorable means. -I. [ITov. Eng. & Scot.] (1) 

Synonyms: §ee adversity. 4. ftot. Same as hareV-foot. A large but indeterminate amount. (2) The act of 

liard'laek^ hdrel'tac', n. Urge harel biscuit baked hi, re'lioit n<|". hflr'hautuP, n. [Rare.] A greyhound, dramjmg. (3) A leash of hounds. (4) A mist or fog. 
without salt and kiln-dried for army and navy use; ship- hnrVId, har'eld, n , A sea-duck, the old-squaw. hnr'lan, hflr'lan, «. 1. The barle. 2. The pintail.duck, 

biscuit. rn. n w, , .. . , . . 4 . Iinrlc, hfirl, n. [Orkneys.] A merganser, eapecially the 

Ittird'lttll", hdrd'tel', n. A carangoid fish, the yeliow ^^ Tolr %7 l . red-hreasu-d mereanser; earl-duck. ' ‘ , 

mackerel (Caranx ehry*o*). — _ /f"!? , t of *™ /en ch - p- OAT J 7 ;] Unr',»•*•,». hflrtfrc a. Geol. A group of Lower Silurian 

Imrd'WRrc", hdrd'wflr', n. I. Com. Manufactured. [ < Ice. Mvetta, seu-duck, < haf sea; and cp. bnd, duck.] strata found in \\ ales, 
articles of metal; ironmongery; especially, articles for " ,a r ‘‘ •■l > ,♦ nilr lip , n. 1 Terat. A malformation Ilnr'Ic-ln ii, hdr'le-an, a. Belonging to or connected 
domestic use. Including itots, kettles, and stoves, mechan- characterized by a fissure of the upper lip a short dis- with Rotx’rt aud Edward ITarley, earls of Oxford and 
• - * • 1 - ■ • - tance from the median line, caused by imperfect nnion of ATni*f»r»«re 

the nasal and maxillary processes In the fetna. 2. The 
harelipped sucker (Lagochila lacera), common in rivers 
of the Ozark Mountains: so called from the 2-lobed 
Having a harelip. 


— . 1 lnt 

calktl where its sale is forbidden. 


Mortimer (1001>-1741), founders of the Hariclan collec¬ 
tion of books and manuscripts in the British Museum, 
from a selection of which the Hariclan Miscellany is re¬ 
printed. The Iiarleian Society (1800) for the publication 
of heraldic visitations, etc., is named after them. 

Sm.S. H r . Hr. 1 (hd'reui, CA liar'le-qulii, hdrtle-kln (xin), v. I. t. To conjure 
- - fliammedan usage, the apart- away as by the magic trick of a harlequin. II. I. Tc 
inenta assigned to the women, girls, and young children make sj>ort by playing ludicrous tricks; play the droll. 


ics’ tools, many agricnltural implements, and small ar« 
tides ow'd In boilding and other trades. 

Th© phreoe [dry-goodal. however It «roae, U joat like oar phrL__ 
hardware , which dne* not take in all thiofp that are In theinaelvea 
hard. K. A. FREEMAN Impressions of the U. S. ch. 7, p. 63. 

ii. a oo. ’83 ] iia rein, ne’rem, <;.* k. j. Km. 8. M . ur. 1 (lia'rem, u. 3 liar'le-qiiln, hdrtle-k 

2. [Siang, U. S.| Intoxicating liquor; sometimes so Hr. 9 ) (xni), n. 1. In Mohammedan usage, the apart- away as by the magic trick of a harlequin. II. i.'To 


[u. lower lip.— Ini re'll plied 
lia'retn, iiC'rem, C. 1 E. 1. I 


aa = out; alt; lu=:fewd, lfl = fnture; e = k; church; dli = ihz\ go, sing, ink; wo; thin; zli = azure; F. boil, diine. <, from; t , obsolete; t, variant. 



harlequin 

har / le-qiiUithar / lc*kin,«* J. Fantastic and surprising 
like a harleqnin and his tricks. 

Hepribah . . . cherished an unacknowledged idea that some har¬ 
lequin trick of fortune would Intervene in her favor. 

Hawthorne House of Seven Gables ch. 4, p. 73. [o. a co. ’71.] 
2. Party-colored, like the dress of a harleqnin; as, a har- 


§‘20 


harmony 


2. Without hurt, loss, or liability; uninjured; as, to es¬ 
cape harmless; to give bond to save another harmless, 

No one can go harmless for doing an evil act, because another 
has done it before him. 

Cooper Deerslayer ch. 11, p. 192. [l. bros. a co. ’45.] 

— liarin'lcfcs-ly, «(/i - harnidcss-m ss n. 


lequin china service, i. e., one with the different pieces Iiar-ino'nl-a, hdr-mO'ni-a, n. Anat. A suture formed 
differently colored nr decorated. by the apposition of two borders which are regular or 

Phrases, etc.: — harlequin but, an Indian vcspertU- nearly so. [< Gr. harmonla; see harmony.] 

Jonine bat (Scotophilus ormitits) of varied coloration.— h, Iiur-inoii'ic, hflr-men'ic, a. 1. Producing or pertaln- 
bcetle, a South-Amcrican ing to musical or other harmony; correspondent; con- 

jMcrociwft-fl longlmanus) o>cr ttvo inch a s l ong and cordant; consonant; harmonious. 



having the wing-covers variegated with red, 
black, and gray.—li. caterpillar, a lar- 
, val hombycld moth (Eu- 
chtetes egle) having orange, 
white, and black tufts.—li, 
duck, a sea-duck ( Histrtonicus hfs- 
trtonlcus) of the northern hemls- 
f phere, the male of which Is of a pre¬ 
vailing leaden blue, marked with 
white about the head, neck, breast, 
wings and the base of the tall.— 
hnr / le-qiiiii5flow"er, n. [Rare.] 
Any one of various ornamental plants 
of the genus Spararis, of the Iris 
Harlequin Beetle. i/ 6 family (Irtdaceae), from South Af¬ 
rica.—h, snake, an elapold snake, 
as the North-Ameriean coral-snake, 
liar'le-qitln, n . 1. A leading character in pantomime, 
commonly dressed in party-colored, spangled clothes, and 
bearing a magic wand or sword of lath; hence, generally, 
a clown or buffoon; often as a proper name. Compare 

COLUMBINE. 

He was equipped with a sort of sword of lath, resembling that 
with which Harlequin operates his wonders upon the modern stage. 

Scott Ivanhoe vol. i, ch. 1, p. 42. [IL M. A CO.] 
2. The magpie-moth. 3. The Oriental opal. [OF., < 
hellekin , demon; prob. of D. origin; cp. iiell and kin.] 

Synonyms: see clown. 

— liar'le-qulu - or- yt, n. Bnffoonery.— liar'- 
le-qitlu-Ize, vt. To adorn fantastically. 
liar"le-quln-at]e', h<5r'l§-kin-ed\ n. [F.] I. That 
part of a panto¬ 
mime, after the 
spectacular 
scenes, in which 
the harlequin and 
clown play the 
principal parts; 
hence, panto¬ 
mime in general. 

2. Fantastic con¬ 
duct; buffoonery. 

We go for good fel¬ 
lowship and a little 
harlequinade now 
and then. J. P. KEN¬ 
NED Y Sica l low „ , 

Barn ch. ll, p. 95. Harlequinade. 

[O. P. P. ’54.] 1 . An Italian harlequin of 1671. 2. A pan- 

Iinr'lockt, n. A talDoa of 1680. 3. Columbine of 1683. 4. Clown 

E l:\nt mentioned (Grimaldi, in the pantomime of “ Harlequin 
y Shakespeare Rnd Asmodeus”). 
and Drayton: probably charlock or burdock, lmr'dockt; 
linr'dockt, 

hnr'Iot, hfir’lgt.rf. To play the harlot, li n r'lot-izet. 
bn r'lnt. «. Pertaining to or resembling a harlot; low, base; 
wanton; lewd. 

liar'lol, n. 1, A woman who prostitutes her body for 
hire; a prostitute. 

The caresses of /i« riots and the jests of huff oon » regulated the meas¬ 
ures of government. MACAULAY Essays, Milton p. 15. [a. ’80.] 

2t. A male servant; husbandman; churl; one, male or 
female, of low birth. 3+. A rogue; cheat, f < OF. 
herlot, fellow; cp. OHG. kart churl, vagabond.] 
Iiar'lol-rv, hGr'let-ri, n. [-nres, pi.] 1 . The trade or 
habit of a narlot; habitual or customary letvdness; pros¬ 
titution. 2+. Profligacy. 3f. False and gaudy snow. 
4t. Buffoonery. 5+. A woman: in contempt, 
harm, hdrm, rt. To inflict harm upon; damage; hurt; 
as, careful to harm nothing; to harm a cause. 

The ouly thing in the world that can really harm us is sin, 

C. A. Gaskell in Literary Transcript Aug., ’90, p. 7. 
[< AS. hearmtan , < hearm, insult.] 

Synonyms: see hurt. 

harm, //. 1. That which inflicts injury or loss on a 


Distant church-bells made harmonious music with tfce little 
binging-hirds near at hand. 

Elizabeth c. Gaskell Ruth ch. 4, p. 37. [a. e. a co. ’84.} 

2. Free from discord; agreeing in thought or purpose; 
peaceable; as, a harmonious church or family. 

The very difference in their characters produced an harmonious 
combination. Jrvixo Sketch-book, The Wife p. 36. [g.p. p. ’61.] 

3. Having parts proportioned to each other or relations 
adapted to each other; symmetrical; congruous. 

It mav not irreverently be conjectnred to be the harmonious 
plan of the universe that its two grand elements of mind and matter 
should be accurately adjusted to each other. Everett Orations 
and Speeches, Importance Sci. Knowledge p. 259. [a. 8. co. ’36.] 

of them ail under the signs of the zodiac ~ We have one classical ^ ™ 

and one medieval legend for each month of the year. Synonyms, see ACCORDANT. 

E. C. Stedman Victorian Poets ch. 10, p.375. [o. & co. ’76.] — liar- liio'nl - o ll* - ly, adv.— li ar- mo'nl - 

2. Anal . Pertaining to or forming a harmonia; as, a . n - , 

harmonic suture. 3. Acoustics, Attendant upon or ac- “ ar “* n ° n VP?* ° 11 »^dr-men i-f en, «. A musical mstru- 
cessory to a primary tone; as, a harmonic note. 4. mer l^ P W1 ^, a keyboard, in which the sounds are 
Math . Derived from or originally suggested by the nu- produced by reeds set in a tube and vibrating under 
mcrical relations between the vibrations of the musical pressurefrom the breath. [< Gr. hannonia (see har- 
harmonics or overtones of the same fundamental tone: , 4- phone, sound .J 

applied in a great number of cases where the origin of * iar mo-nl-aa tlon, liar nio-nlKe, etc. See har- 
the word is almost lost sight of; as, harmonic functions; +1* , . * , „ . 

the harmonic analysis. See phrases. [< L. harmoni- ^ a JT hdr mo-nist, n. 1. A master of the 

cus , < Gr. harmonikos, < harmonia; see harmony*.] principles of musics] harmony. 


His [Wm. Morris’s] harmonic turn is shown in the arrangement 

class 



li a r-mo n'le-al+. 

Phrases:— center of tlie harmonic inean,apolnt 
P so situated among points A, B, C, etc., on a line, that, 
when measures are made from a point of reference O on 
the line, the distauce OP Is the harmonic mean of OA, 
OB, OC, etc.—h, division, a division of a line AB (pro¬ 
duced) by two poluts X and Y, such that AX : BX :: AY : 
BY. The line Is said to be divided harmonically.— h, 
mean, a quantity whose reciprocal Is the arithmetical 
mean of the reciprocals of other quantities.—li, motion, 
the motion executed by the foot of a perpendicular let fall 
on the diameter of a circle from a particle moving with 
uniform velocity In that circle; a motion to which the pis¬ 
ton-rod of a steam-engine approximates when It turns a 
crank uniformly. Called also simple harmonic motion, as 
distinguished from the resultant of two or more such mo¬ 
tions.—h. progrewsion, a series of reciprocals of num¬ 
bers In arithmetical progression, as 1 / 3 . V6» V7, etc.— li. 
proportion, the relation between three consecutive 
terms of ahamionlc progression.— h. sequence of vow- 
els (Philol.), that phonetic principle In th< 


The awkwardness of this progression is so obvious that Harmo- 
nists agree in condemning it. 

Cur wen liow to Observe Harmony p. 24. (at. a x.] 
2. A stndent or expounder of the agreement or harmony 
of different writings, as of the Christian Gospels. 3. 
[H-] Ch. llisf, A member of the communistic, second- 
adventist, celibate society established at Harmony, 
Pennsylvania, in 1803, by Ceorge Rapp of Wtirtemberg; 
a Rappite; Economite. Called also Jlarmonite. 

The Harmonites are stated to have been a colony of Moravians 
nnited under one or more religious leaders. 

Comse Moral Philosophy lect. x, p. 196. [w. H. C. ’41.] 
4. pi. Same as harmonici. 5. [Rare.] A hannonizer. 

The intelligence which produces or controls human actions and 
occurrences, is often represented hy the Mystics nnder the name 
and notion of the supreme harmonist. 

Coleridge tt'orfca, Friend in vol. ii, p. 121. [h. ’58.] 
— hnr"mn-nls'tic, a. Pertaining or relating to har¬ 
mony, specifically to the work of literary harmonists. 


Ian languages by which a ligfit or palatalVoweHej U 0 ) in i,V 1 * >Vi D ™ ^ r ? 8 V,’ e8 ~ 

- " - ■ ■ .. *- - a *..? v , pecially one m which the air is compressed m the bellows 

and driven thence through the reeds: the original form. 


a root Is followed by a light one In the various endings, and 

" M .—i i~ - -) In - - -- 


a heavy vowel (a, o, u) fn the root Is followed by a^b’eavy 
one In the ending; as, al-mak , sev-mek. Whitney Life amt 
Growth of Lang. Compare csilaut. 

— Iiar-mon'i-elioril, n. A stringed Instrument with s 
keyboard, producing tones similar to those of a violin by 
the pressure on the strings of small revolving cylinders. 


still made, and used hy many who prefer its harsher tone 
to the softer tone of the more modern American organ, 
which uses suction. [< Gr. hannoition, neut. of har- 
monios , harmonious, < harmonia; see harmony.] 

lia r-ino'ne-an:’:. 


Sometimes called pktno»riolin.— linr-inon'i-ci, n. pi. 1 1,10 , c * . . r . , 

Anc . Jilts. Theorlzers who based rules of harmony upon mo-iilze, ( hflr mo-naiz, v. [-nized; -ni zino.] 
the effects perceived by the ear.— linr-ninn^-cisiii, n. liar'ino-nlwe, J I. t, 1. To bring into agreement or 
harmonically proportionate. [C.J harmony; set in order or proportion; reconcile; as, to 

harmonize hostile parties, conflicting interests, or con¬ 
tradictory reports. 

Electricity now harmonises a vast series of partial laws and 


The condition of being harmonically proportionate. [Cl J 
liar-nion'lc, n. I. Acoustics. An attendant or sec¬ 
ondary tone, produced by the vibration in aliquot parts 
of the same bodv or string which gives, hy its complete 
simultaneous vibration, the primary or fundamental 
tone; an overtone. In a piano the vibration is so regu- 


z zi-hm-r— 


Harmonics 


Overtones. 


Fundamental. 

lated that higher harmonies than the seventh are not present. 
Harmonics may easily be detected hy a practised car. They 
serve to modify tones and give them their distinctive qual¬ 
ity or timbre. 

Harmonics generally coexist with the fundamental sound in the 
same vibrating body. Mary Somerville Connection of the 
Phys. Sciences § 17, p. 136. [ 11 . ’53.J 

2. A note on a stringed instrument produced hy lightly 
stopping a string so as to dampen the fundamental tone 
and bring ont one of the overtones strongly. 3. pi. 
[Rare.] The department of acoustics that treats of 


facts between which it was a truly difficult task to discover any re¬ 
semblance. W. S. Jevons Ijoyic lesson xxxi, p. 268. [macm. ’78.) 
2. To arrange in musical harmony; set accompanying 
parts to; as, to harmonize a melody. 

II. i. 1. To agree in character or activity; accord in 
meaning or impression; he in fit order or proportion; as, 
their plans harmonize; the narratives harmonize . 

_ All the parts of the Old Testament, though written by so many 
different penmen, and in ages so distant, harmonize one with an¬ 
other. Edwards Hist. Redemption period i, ch. 7, p. 193. [a. t. s.] 
2. To he in musical harmony; as, the voice and instru¬ 
ments harmonize. 

Synonyms: see accommodate; accord; aqbee; com¬ 
port. 

— liar"nio-»l-za'tlo 11 or -sa'tion, n. The act 

of harmonizing, or the state of being harmonized; a 
bringing or being brought into harmony. 

This subordination and harmonization of the several faculties in 
the human soul is the moral meaning of life. H. W. BEECHER 
Plymouth Pulpit vol. i, sermon xii, p. 237. [J. B. F. ’73.] 

liar'mo-iil^zer, liar'mo-u!" 


musical sounds. 4. Math. One of a class of functions liar^nio-noni'e-ter, hdr’mo-nem'e-ter, n. An in- 
that enter into the development of the potential of a stniment for measuring the harmonic relations of sounds, 
nearly spherical mass due to its attraction; as, solid Aar- consisting of a string stretched over movable bridges. 

.. ... ,. .. ___ monies; spherical harmonics; zonal harmonics. [< harmony -f -meter.] 

person or thing, or the in jury so inflicted; hurt; damage; liar-moii'I-ea, h dr-men'i-cct, n. Any one of several ha r'nio -11 y, hdr'mo-ni, n. [-nies, plJ 1. (1) The 

■ • musical instruments: (1) A set of musical glasses. See quality of being pleasing to the ear: said 

glass. (2) A series of oblong pieces of glass or metal, 
played by striking with a small mallet. (3) A reed-instru- 


as, harm to the health, feelings, or interest; harm to the 
character; harm to the fine mechanism of a watch. 

Wise 31en learn hy other’s harms; Fools hy their own. 

B. FraXKUN Sayings of Poor Richard, ill# p. 187. [G. P. P. ’90.] 
2. Offense against right or morality; wrong; evil; as, 
the harm in an amusement. [< AS. hearm , Insult.] 

Synonyms: see bane; injury. 
li ar'ma-la, hdr'ma-la, n. Same as iiarmel. 

— Iinr'tna-Insreil", n. A red dyestuff produced from 
harmel-seeds.— Iinr'mn-lin, liav'inu-liiic, n. Chem. 
A colorless crystalline alkaloid (C 13 H 14 X 0 O) contained In 
the coating of harmcl-secds. 

]iar'm;in. hdr'mgn, n. 1 . pi. The stocks. 2. [Slang.] 
A constahle.—hBr'munshi*nli"t, n. [Slang.] A con- 


ment played by the breath; a 
mouth-organ. Iisir-mon^ 
i-eoi«$, (4) A mixture or¬ 
gan-stop. [Fem. of h. har¬ 
monicas; see harmonic.] — 
11 ute linrmniiicn,onehav¬ 
ing a mouthpiece at the end 
Instead of openings at the 
side.— Soinzee’w li., a safe¬ 
ty-device for mines, which In¬ 
dicates the presence of fire¬ 
damp by a musical tone given 
out from a glass lanip-eblm- 



Hsrmonlca. 


nev In Which, In pure air, tlie l - Harmonica, or mouth-organ, 
flame burns silently. 2 * A flute harmonica. 


stable; beek-harman. Iini ,r innmbeek"+, 
linr-inat'tnn. bar-mat'an, n. [Ar.] A dry wind of the 

west coast or Africa, blowing from the Interior during -__ 

December, January, and February. It hrlngs clouds of , ‘ ‘ v hdr-inen'ic-al-i adv 1 Tnnhnr 

dust which make the atmosphere densely hazy. It withers 1,11 r . 0,1 ,c •> » f lur men ui 1 , 1 . jn a nar- 

vegetation and parches the human skin, hut mitigates ell- monic manner; harmoniously; specifically, in music, in 
matlc fever and dysentery, the Intensely hot days alternating 
with cool nights, hcc-inlt^nnl* 
fiarind, pp. Harmed. Phil. Soc. 

liHr'mel, hdr'mel, n. An Oh 1 World herb (Peganvm 
Harmala) of the rue family ( Rutaoete ), having a very 
strong odor: used in.Turkey as a vermifuge, in India as 
a disinfectant, and yielding from the hasks of its seeds 
the commercial dye harmala-red. [< Ar. harmal.] 

Iiar'tnal;; Ini r'ma-la+, , . ^ 

liarin^f’iil, hQrm'fnl,«. Havingpower to injure; detri-, Points which divide a given line harmonically, 
mental; mlschicvons; noxioiiB. liar ; inon'l-con, hOr-men'i-con, n. [-ca,^.] 

— liarm'fnl-ly, adr.-IiariiiTuhncKs, n. 
liar'mln, l hdr'min, n. Chem. A colorless crystalline 
]iar r ml ne, f alka]old(C u II 1? N 2 0) contained in theseeds 
of hnrmc\ (Peganum Harmala). [< harmala.] 

Iiarin'lcftK, liQrm'les, a. 1. Having no power, tend¬ 
ency, or inclination to injure; innoxious; as, a harmless 
scheme; a harmless drug. 


Blameless and harmless , the sons of God. 


a manner suitable to harmony as distinguished from 
rhythm or melody. 

The mind, as some suppose harmonically composed, is roused 
up at the tunes of music. BURTON Anat. Melancholy pt. ii, § 2, 
mem. 6, subs. 3, p. 335. [J. w. M. ’57.] 

2. Acoustics. In or by harmonics or overtones. 3. 
Math. In a harmonic relation; by harmonic division. 
See harmonic, a. 

— linriiionically^conjngate^poiats (Math.), two 

.. „ 1. An 

orchestrion. 2. An acoustical apparatus in which a 
flame of hydrogen burning in a glass tube emits a mu¬ 
sical tone. 3. A mouth-organ; harmonica. f< Gr. har - 
monikon , neut. of harmonikos; see harmonic?] — chem¬ 
ical It ii I’liinnicun, a musical Instrument consisting of 
tuhee of different sizes, In which tones are produced by the 
burning of gas; a fiame-organ; pyrophone. 
Iinr-nio'iil-otiK, hdr-mo'ni-us, a. 1. Concordant in 


Phil. «, 15. sound; possessing harmony; musical. 


quality of being pleasing to the ear: said especially of 
tne agreement of musical sounds; as, the harmony of 
cultivated voices. 

In Milton . . . the harmony of the verse is hot the echo of tha 
inward music which the thoughts of the poet breathe. Newman 
Essays Crit. and Hist. vol. i, essay i, p. 26. [l. o. * co. ’90.] 

(2) An arrangement of musical parts with a theme; as, 
a harmony correctly composed. (3) The science that 
treats of such arrangement; as, a master of harmony. 

With the growth of the contrapuntal art may be traced the de¬ 
velopment of choral harmony, with its divisions of soprano, alto, 
. . . tenor and bass. 

H. G. B. Hunt Concise Hist. Music p. 152. [s. ’90.] 

2. Accord in feeling, manner, or action; as, the har¬ 
mony of a loving family; harmony of different causes 
leading to the result. 

Be in harmony with the mind of Christ, have the idea He had, 
be one with Him, and you shall understand the machinery of this 
world. Robertson Sermons fourth series, ser. vii, p. 673. [h. ’70.) 

3. Completeness and perfection resulting from diversity 
in unity; agreement in relation; order; in art. a normal 
state of completeness and order in the relations of 
things to each other: an essential in form as an element 
of beauty; as, the harmonies of nature; the harmony 
of a plan well thought out; the harmony of a ship’s lines. 

4. A literary work to display the agreement of different 
hooks, as histories; as, a harmony of the Gospels. 

We may regard it then, I conceive, as an established fact that 
Tatian’s Diatessaron was a Harmony of our four Gospels. 

E. Abbott Authorship of Fourth Gospel p. 56. [o. H. K. *80.] 

5. Phet. The absolute property of style that has to do 
with the sounds of words as expressions of thought. 
Harmony Is distinguished (1) from euphony , which regards 
sounds only as sounds, and (2) from suggestive properties, 
which regard the Image presented to the mind. 

Harmony . in the wider sense, includes Harmony proper, Rbgthm 
and Melody. Day Art of Discourse § 2o7. p. 226. [8. *67.] 

[< F. harmonic , < L. harmonia , < Gr. harmonig, 
music, a joining, < ar, join.] 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, gr = o\er t eight, g = usage; tin, machine, I = reuew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, born; aisle; 



















lmrino*t 


821 


harrow 


slstency, consonance, symmetry, 

union, unison, unity. When tones, uiougma, or imiugs, ing writino- or in thnmrhV* fiuVll nndnlv tod imwlv or Jar ^ e sl)UUle uaed in wattliDg mats Tor dikes and leveea. 

le to form a .consistent and mg or vmimg c;>rin tnongm, uwen unauiy, tediously, or « iar . woon /or hflr-nfin'er « One who handles the hnr- 

ny. Hut'mony la deeper and vexatiously: witbon or upon: as, to harp ujton one a woes. i?jir^i>o-mIe]?+?iiar^nooii-pc?? ™ h 

we may bave a auperfielal, How many projectors have gone mad in good earnest from in- k-U.,*/’.!».+ « a ha™™* liar P oon ee ~ T * 

ent. but never a superficial. cesaaotly harpina on one idea. iin* p omit* n. a uarper. 


Synonyms : accord, accordance, agreement, amity, con* 
cord, concurrence, conformity, congrulty, consent, con* 

~~ -?try, unanimity, uniformity, 

tones, thoughta, or feelings. 
Individually different, combine 1 * 

pleasing whole, there is harmony. 

more essential than agreement; w __ . _ 

forced, or patched-up agreement, but never a superficial, 
forced, or patched-up harmony. Concord implies more 
volition than accord; as, their views were found to be In 
perfect accord; or, by conference concord was secured; we 
do not secure accord, but discover it. We may apeak of 
being In accord with a person on one point, but harmony la 
wider in range. Conformity Is submission to authority or 
necessity: as, tbe attempt to secure conformity to an estab¬ 
lished rellgiOD. Congruily Involves the element of suitable¬ 
ness; connivency implies the absence of conflict or contradic¬ 
tion In views, statements, oracts which arc brought intocom- 
parlson, as in the different statements of the same person 
or the different periods of one man’s life; unanimity Is tbe 
complete hearty agreement of many; content and concur¬ 
rence refer to decision or action, but content la more pas¬ 
sive than concurrence; one speaks by general content when 
no one In the assemhly carea to make formal objection; a 
decision of the Supreme Court depends upon the concur¬ 
rence of a majority of tbe jodgea. See melody; symme¬ 
try. Compare agree; friendship.— Antonyms: antag¬ 
onism. conflict, controversy, difference, disagreement, dis¬ 
cord, disproportion, dissension, disunion, hostility. Incongru¬ 
ity, 1 nconstatency, oppoaitlon, scblam, separation, variance. 

Phrases:—disperned harmony, nanuony In which 
the notes of the . j . 

chords are at wide a 4 

intervals from each — — L —- 

other: opposed to 
cioNe Iinriiiony, 

In which tliev areas 
near each other as 
possible. Called also 
extended, open , or 
spread harmony .—* 
figured h., har- 
monv In which sus¬ 
pensions, passing. 


asleep. 2. [Scot.] To gift or winnow by means of a harp; 
as, to hatp wheat. 3. To express, or give utterance to. 
II. i. 1. To revert to some subject incessantly in speak- 


barbed tinea.— h .sgu n, n. A small cannon for firing a har¬ 
poon. See lllus. in preceding column.—h..rocket, n. A 
rocket for carrying a bomb-harpoon.—h.sH hut tie, n. 
large shuttle uaed in wattliDg mats for dikes and leveea. 


cesaaotly harping on one idea. . - . • . , . 

^ m Hazutt Works, Table Talk in vol. i, essay iv, p. 36. [L.] A JemaJe harp-player. 



Disperaed Harmony. 

notes, etc., are used frequently, or foreign tones often occur. 
lmr'inn*.t, hdr’most, n. dr. Antiq. A governor of a city 
subject to the Lacedaemonians; a provincial governor. [< 

Gr. harrnosdt, governor, < harmozd, set in order.] 
Iiar'mo-lome, hdrimo-tOm,/i. Mineral. A vitreous, 
white, passing into gray, yellow, red, or brown, hydrous 
silicate of the zeolite family (II l0 (Ba,K 9 )Al.Si ft Oi»), 
crystallizing in the monoclinic system, and forming char¬ 
acteristic cross shaped crystals. [< Gr. harmos, joint, 

-L. temnb, cut.] 

Iin rn, hdrn, n. [Scot.] A very coarse linen, 
har'iioi***, n. Harness: armor, Imr'neyat. 

hnr'iiei*r+, rt. & ti. To harness; dress. _ , 

liar'iien**, hQr'nes, rt. 1. To put the harness or pnlling- linr'pn 
ittaeh by means of harness, as a horse or other Ilarpi 


To play on or as on the harp. 

You heard a sound of harping From a Palace hy the sea. 

Owen Meredith Wanderer, Sorcery st, 8. 
[< AS. hearpian , < hearjte, harp.] 

roan eatab- h » r l>* «• 1; A,stringed musical instrument,the modern 
form of which is nearly triangular, played 
by striking and plucking tbe strings with 
the finders and thumbs of both hands. It 
is provided with pednls by which tbe pitch 
of all the strings can be raised chromatic- ^ 
ally. fa 

Jubal . . . was the father of all SDch as 
handle the harp and organ. ~ 

2. One of several old Irish 
coins of various values hav¬ 
ing a harp on the reverse 
side. liari>'er$. 3. [H-] 

The constellation Lyra, or 
the Lyre. See constella¬ 
tion. 4. A grated coal- 
shovel. 5. The concave gra¬ 
ting of a scu tcliing-machine, 
through which tbe refuse 
falls. 6. [Scot.] A grain- 
sieve with parallel wires, for , vr»rr, tn 

removing weed-sccds from College* ffJum. Dublin 
m-ain; also.a sieve-like frame claimed to be that of Brian 
for screening sand. [<AS. Boroimhe. 2. Method of 
hearpe; cp. LL. harpa. 1 playing the modern Harp. 

Compounds, etc.: — nnrpGfile", n. A wire hook for 
filing papers, attached to a harp-shaped piece of Iron.— It.* 
lute, n. A kind of guitar with twelve strings, used In 
the 18th century. The pitch of the strings could be raised 
by pressing a thumb-key.— ii.spednIt n. A harp-treadle. 
— Ii.snenl, ti. The Greenland seal (Phoca greenlandica), 
whitish w ith s curved line of dark spots on the back form¬ 
ing a barpdlke figure.—li.sshell, n. A harpold univalve 
shell found In tropical seaa.— h.'String, ft.—It. style, a 
atyle of music suitable for the harp.— h.=trcuille, n. A 
pedal on a harp for raising the pitch of the strings. 

— Iisirji'lat, n. One who plays the harp; a harper. 
Ifar'pn 1 , hflr'pa, n. Conch, f. A genus typical of 
llaipidse. 2. [b-] A harp-shell of this genua. [<LL. 
harjrn, harp.] 

Same as HAnpE. 




-_ - - r r .J liarp'er-essi, 

Jiarp'sl-cliord, hffrp'ei-cerd, n. An old-fashioned 
stringed instrument, tbe precursor of the pianoforte, in 
which tbe strings were not struck by hammers, but were 
plucked by the points of 
quills moved by finger- 
keys; a clavicymbalum. 

[< OF. harjwchrmle, < 
hatpe (< LL. hatpa), 
harp, -j- choi'de, = corde; 
see cord, n.] nrp'sl- 
eliordt; liar'per* 
cor«l"+; liarp'Ki¬ 
ndt; Jiarp'sl-eont. 

Iiarp'Kl-eliord"lKt, 
ft. One who plays the 
harpsichord, 
liarpt, pp. Harped. 

Phil. Soc. An Italian Harpsichord of t520. 
hnr'pn-la, hdr'piu-la,ft. (South Kensington Museum.) 
A small East-lnaian ti-ee (Jlarnvllia cupanioides) of the 
soapbeiTy family {Sapindacese), valued for its wood, 
har'py, hOr'pi, n. [har'pies, pL] 1. Any rapacious 
person; an extortioner* plunderer. 2. Class. Myth. 
Originally, a atorm-godaess; later, a winged monster, 
greedy and loathsome, with the bead and trunk of a 
woman and bird-like lower extremities. 

Generally two or three harpies are mentioned, but some¬ 
times more. They are often cunfounded with the alreoa. 

3. Her. A charge representing a harpy or 
a siren. 4. The crested harpy-eagle. 5. 

The moor-buzzard. 6. A harpy-bat. [< 

OF. harjne, < L. harjtyia, < Gr. har- 
pyiai, harpies, < harpazo , snateh.] 

Compounds: — lmr'i»y*hnl", n. 1. 

An Last-lndlan pteropodiue fruit-tmt (genua 
Harpyia) with tubular projecting nostrils. 

2, A veapertiltonlne bat {Harpyiocephalus 
harpiu) of the hlll.regloDe of India.—Ii.» 
englr, «. A very large crested tropical HeraldicHar- 
Amerlcan eagle (Thrasaetut harpyia), ran- n v (Siren 
glng to tbe RIu Grande, with short rounded f 0 J r m) dla- 
wlngs, long tall, enormously developed feet, piaved 
and the upper pnrts and chest of a prevailing y J ' 
black and the fower parts white.—li.»fly, n. Anna of Niirem- 
The house-fly. r 

linr'cf ue-bt»K, hdr'cwg-bue, n. Archeol. A species of 



gear on; attach by means of harness, as a horse dr other II ar 7 'l>ne-ile'l-dR\ hdripac-tlsM-dt or- licl-de, n. pi. "hanf^fiVearm of ‘^‘rionr foniw' the nr^lecessor'of'“the 
draft-animal; as, dtigs harnessed to a sledge. 2. To dress Cruet. A family of cyclopoideans having second antenna* musket used in tbe 15th and 16th centuries See illus 
in or equip with armor as for war, as a man or horse. with accessory branches, and generally male apparatus below. * 

The Philistine* . . . »re well hametted for battle. and ovigerons pouches tinpaired.— Iin r-pac'll-ni k, 

J. H. Ingraham Throne of David ietu>r v,p. 148. [r. BEOS. ’39.] ft. (t. g.) [< Gr. harjxix, rapacious, < harpazO. seize.] 

3. To fasten, as a whale, by a toggle-iron and tow- — IiHr-|mr'tl-«*i<l, n .— liar-|me'tl-eol<l, a. 
rope. 4t. To furnish for defense; equip. [< OF.Afl/ 1 - Har-juig^l-fer'I-ila', hdr-pajM-fer'i-dt or -pgg'i- 
natcher , < harnat; see harness, «.] fer'i-de, ft. pi. Jch. An antarctic faniilv of acanthopter- 

* ' ’ * ygian fishes having bodv naked, opercula with hook-like 

spines, first dorsal fin short, and second long. IKnr- 
j>a«r'l-lor, n. (t. g.) [< (ir. harpagP, hook, -j- L. fero, 
bear.] — liar^pn-glf'er-Id, har"]>a-glf'er- 
ol<I, a. 

linr'pn-gn, hfir’pa-gO, ft. [-oo’nes, pW\ [L.] Entom. A 
clasp of the genital armature of a butterfly or moth. 

Iinr'i»n-gout, n. Ao Iron grappling-hook. 
liar / 'i»i»-gnr'nlK, hflr'pa-gdr'nis, n. A subfossil rap¬ 
torial bird (genus Harp(tgomit) of New Zealand. 


— !iHr / ii«***-er, u. One who harnesses. 
har'ncKK, ft. 1. The equipment put apon a draft-ani¬ 
mal in order to attach it ror 
work to a wheeled vehicle 
or a heavy implement or 
weight: In the case of a 
horse consisting of coliar, 
traces, harness saddle, bel¬ 
ly-bund, head-stall, reins, 
etc. 2. Originally, the de¬ 
fensive armor of 
a soldier or of his 
horse, often inclu¬ 
ding also his weap¬ 
ons. 

iloratlos in hU har- 
ne*&. 

Halting upon oce 
knee. Macaulay 
Horatlus st. 66. 

3. Any arrange- 
nient or frame¬ 
work of straps, 
cords, etc., as for 
lifting or perform- 



soldier armed with a harque¬ 
bus. i»r / 'qiir-l>n**4er't. 

Yet the victories of Cortes were 
gained over savages . . . who 
took a harquebutter for a sor¬ 
cerer able to scatter the thunder 
and lightning of the skies. 

Macaulay Essays, Cli iv? p. 
315. [A. ’80. J 

formerly |, nrr , ^Gr, ri. [North. Eng.] 
* / , _ , , , , . „ . _ To 8narlllkc a dog. Grose. 

linr'po, hflr'pl or -d^, n. 1. Gr. Myth. The curved linrr, n. [Scot.] A chilling 
sword with pronged back that Hermes lent Pereene fog from the aea. hnart. 
to cut off the head of Medusa. 2. Entom. The in- Hnr'rnge, har'GJ, rt. To har- 


below. 

Tbe harqtiebus was at first discharged by applying a 
match to the touch-hole, but toward the end of the 15th 
century it was provided w*lth n match-lock. After the 
Germans had Improved It by giving It a crocked stock, It 
was called haquebut, hagbxtt, or haebut. 

[< F. harquebuses cor. of OF. hacquebut ; see hackdut.] 
ar'quc-buKt; linr'q ne-I>UKet or -biiKMt. 

— liar"que-lnjK-H<le't, ft. 1. A discharge of 
harquebuses. 2. A kind of lotion for sprains and bruises, 
nrque - biiM - nde't, — 

Iir r"que-lniK-ler',ft. A 


Th»*r^ Is llarjxigomft, m Bird-of-prt*y, of atature sufficient to 
have ouule the largest Dinornia its qoarry. 

A. Newton io Encyc. Brit. ?th ed., vol. ill, p. 731. 
[< Or. har/xtr (see II arpacticus) 4* omit, bird.] 
liHrp'cork", hQrp'coc', n. A style of harpoon for 
in use. 


Harness. 


1. Single fcarnew. 2. Donhle harness. 
. •=* • , l, blinder- or winker-straps; h, throat-latch; 

IUff Stmie mechan- j t brow-band or froot-piece; e, c, hit; oc, 
leal operation; as, overcheck; ns, neck-strap, snd bp, breast- 
ft ]oom-hame*it; a piece, forming the Dutch collar; f, f, U-rrets; 
gymnast’s lifting- r:. r -; L “ i * ri T^ 1 ‘ ,i a /, OQt ^ r ^hy.bnnd^ *•, 
harness. 4. 


wardly projecting armature of the valves of the 
genital organs of a butterfly or moth. [ < Gr. harpl , 

harp'er, hflrp'yr, n. 1 . A harp-player; harpist. 

Best 1 like the ocean’* dirges 
When the old Hunter heaves and rocks. 
Longfellow Wayside Inn, Skerry of Shrieks st. 4. 


2. Same as harp, ft., 2. 3. Aharp-ecal. [< AS. 
hearpere, < hearpe , harp.] 

rting- l* , V. ,JUl< T wuyuuniij jr, — linr'per’tsjcord", n. A harpsichord. 

Fig- 1 1 a r'pl-,1 w, hdr'pi-dl or -de, n.id. Conch . Afam- 

urati vely, equij)- curb-chain; l, runner; &r^'b<*aring-r*in; a, jff of raehlglossate gastropods having a very wide 
meat for any nusi- collar, showing after-wale; p. hame; m, foot, long tentacles with external eyes, and aventri- 
ne^s or for the P 0 ^' 1361 ”;vhippletw; a, Inner telly- cose short-spired shell longitudinally ribbed; harp- 
husiii ml X life; Dd;u, ^ Jdie! ^" upper;z ' tracet ’ shells. [< HarpaL] 

al^>, the requirements and regulations of bnsinees; as, to , “ l l .~ 11 a • 

l»e in harness; to die in harness. 5. A ship’s fnrniture. hnrp'lng, bflrp ing, n. X. The act 
[< OF*, harnas, < Hr. harnez, armor, < houam , iron.] playing on the harp. 2. A con- 

Synonym*: aee caparison. """ ' ““ 

Compounds: — hn r'ncss.bonrd^, n. \n upright 
hoard in a Jscqusrd loom-harness, for guiding the corda. 

Galled also romnti*x»bnard — li.a imk, n. A cask on the 
deck of a vessel to receive the dally supply of salt meat. 

>i » *tisb — h.*hiteh, n. See Ulus, under knot.— li,» 
honk, rt. 1 ,-A hook on which to hang harness. 2, 

A chcck-reln hook on a glg-saddle.— li.mmker, n.— , .. 

li.Himklng, n.— li.stntirkK, n. pi. Physical pecullur- outside planking. Iin rp'l ii£. Harpoons. 

Hies produced by one’s occupation, as the callousing- of liar-poon', hflr-pQn 7 , rt. To etrike, 1. Toggled hand- 
a compositor’s forefinger. — Ii-spnil, n. A soft pad be- take, or elav with a harpoon harpooo. 2. Har- 

nefttb a harness-saddle to keep It from galling the anluinl. i,. ir . l>onil / „ \ missile* wennrm r>oon'ganmounted in 

— Ii.. room, n.-h.^nililfr. n. The part of a draft. “51!; r!!L". 0 ‘P?5 the.bowof ahoatand 



tlmml dwelling upon one subject, as 
in writing or speaking. 3. pi. Kaut. 
(1) The fore nnrte of the wales sur¬ 
rounding the bow and fastened to the 
stem. (21 Extensions of the rib-bands, 
for holding a vessel's cant-frames in 
place during the application of the 
outside planking, linrp'lu;. 



_ part c_ 

harness thst rests across tbe animal’s hack to which the 
girth is attached, and on which are put the reln-terrets and 
check-line hook.— li.:*hnrt, w. A device for holding and 
guiding the hcddles In a loom. Ii.ifriiniet.— fi.<*imp, 
v. A snap-hook aultahle for use on draft-harness, 
liar'ne**<>(!, hdr'n^t, a. Marked ns if with a harness. 

— ImrncMHcd unu loiN*, an African antelope (Tru- 
pelaphut trriptvt) with white lines suggesting harness; a 
guib.— li. ninth, a tiger-moth (Arctla phaleruta), 
liar'noKt, pa. llamessefl. Phil. Soc. 

Inirn'pan. hdm’pan.n. f ( >Id Eng. & Scot.] The brain-pan; 

skull.— hums, n.pl. Brains, 
hn rii'scr, hGrn’s^r. n. A heron. Compare heroxsew. 
Iiarp, hQrp, r. K . t. 1. [lfcire.] To affect in some 
specific manner hy playing the harp; as, to harp one 


for capturing marine mammals and loaded with a. har- 
large fish, consisting essentially of a poon attached to it« 
barbed head and u slmnk, to which a “ ne * lnir'row*t rt 

long cord is attached. The primitive fonns are thrown lmr'ro tv*’ 


ass; harry. 

Iinr'rn-tocn, har’a-tln, n. A 
coarse woolen cloth, hnr'a- 
teent, 

liar rot, 7i. A hinge. 

linr'rl-dan, liar'i-dan, n. 

A vixenish hag. [Perhaps 
< OF. haridelle , jade, < 
a ride, arid.] 

Imr'rlc, har’I, v. [Scot.] To 
pillage; ravage. 

Imr'rl-or 1 , harii-^r, n. 1. 

One who or that which har- 1 . A Harqncbusler of thetlme 
ries. 2. A circine buzzard- ef Charles V. 2. A tfith- 
like faleonoid bird having a century Matcb-lock Har- 
beak with a sinuous margin, qnehus. 
imperfect facial disk, and long wings and legs, as the 
marsh-harrier: named from tbeir harrying poultry. 

Till, swooping down from yon o’erhanging hill. 

The bold marsh harrier wets her tawny hreast. 

JEAN Ingelow The Four Bridges si. 14. 

linr'rl-cr 2 , n. One of a small breed of hounds used for 
hunting hares. [< hare, 7i.] Imr'I-erJ. 

Iiav'rijknr'rl, har'l-kar’l, 71 . See hara-kiri. 

liiir'rlHsbiiek", har'ls-buc*. n. [S. Afr.l The sable ante¬ 
lope (Hfppotragut niger). See Illua. under antklope. 

hnr'rlwht, a . Harsh. 

lmr'row 1 , har'o, vt. 1. To w'ork w-ith a harrow*, as 
land; break up by drawing a harrow across; as, to har¬ 
row ground miter plowing. 2. To lacerate the feelings 
of; torment; harass. 


by hand or with a throwing-stick; the more elaborate 
are fired from a gun. [< D. harjtoen, < F. /tarpon, per¬ 
haps < L. harjtago, hook, < Gr. harpagP, < narpazO , 
seize.] 

Compounds, etc.: — cnneli harpoon, a single-barbed 
flxh-spear having a fixed head.— elect rii* h., an explosive 
harpoon that is wet off by an electric charge aent through 
the line to which It la attached.—cxplodi ng or cxplo- 
k1v«» 1i», same as bomb-iiarpoon.—I m r-iioou'snr"- 
ro w, n. An arrow* and harpoon combined, to be shot from 
a how.— Ii.dork, n. A fork for elevating hay, having two 


— liar'row-l ng, pa. Laeeratingor torturing to tbe 
feelings.— lmr'row-Iuy-ly, adv. 

Tolmrry. 

1. A farm implement intended to be 


dragged over the ground for leveling or pulverizing the 
soil or covering seed: commonly a frame set with spikes 
or teeth, but made In many other forms, as with coulters, 
disks, apring-teeth, etc. 

We are not shocked and harrowed even when Hamlet falls; for 
we feel that he is unfit for the bustle of this world. T. N. Tal- 
FOi'HD Mi sc. Writings, Bymer on Tragedy p. G9. [c. A ht. ’42.] 

Harrows are named (1) from their mecbantam or arrange¬ 
ment; as, clmlii hnrrow ta flexible harrow* made of 
chain network, ha v lug teeth at the Intersections), disk Hi. 
(see disk), rotnry or revolving h. (having teeth or 


mi ss out; oil; In —f^wd. In = future; c —k; cliurcU; dh = ^o; go, sing, ink; so; thin; zli= azure; F. boil, diine. <,ffom; t, obsolete; %, variant. 
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hassock 


radiating arms, which revolve as the frame Is dragged for- Halt of li.. crude ammonium carbonate.— spirit of h., 
ward), sulky Ii., etc.: (2) from their purpose; as, ridge* a solution of ammonia gas In water. See hartshorn, 1. 
li. (for working rldgea), rond*li* (for shaping a road«8ur* liar'll iii*Kcar'inii, har'um-seflr'um, a. 1. Charac¬ 


terized hy thoughtless or reckless haste; giddv; wild: 
perhaps In allusion to the desperate haste of a hare that 
is scared or frightened. 

From a wnlk the horse soon passed to a trot, from n trot to a 
gallop, and from a gallop to a horttm»«carnm scamper. 

Ikvino Alhambra, Governor Manco p. 402. [o. r. P.] 
2. Marked by extreme disorder; confused; upset: 
topsyturvy; as, a harunfscarum room. [Cp. hark and 
scare.]— liar'ittit’fcear'iiin, n. A wild, reckless, or 
thoughtless person.— Imr'u imsear'mn, adv. 

I should not like a son of mine to run harutn»scarum throagh 
my property, and his own life. 

Jane Porter Thaddeus of Warsaw ch. 12, p. 149. [l. ’75.] 
lia-rus'pcx, ha-rus'pex, n. [-pi-ces, pt.] [L.] Born. 
Antiq. A soothsayer or diviner who interpreted the 
will of the gods from inspection of the entraila of sacri¬ 
ficed animals and from lightning. 

llarusplces had four distinct duties — to examine the sac¬ 
rificial beast hefore it was opened, to examine the entrails, 
to observe the flame as the sacrifice was burned, and finally 
to examine the meat-and drink-offerings accompanying the 
sacrifice. The college of haruspleea founded by Claudiua 
lasted to the 5th century A. 1). 
n-rus'i»cxi; cxdls'pext; lia-rus'pleci. 

— lm-rus''pi«cn'tiou, n. The act or practise of the 
. .... —....... ...-- ^ , haruspex; divination, u-rus'pi-cyft hn-rus'pl-eyt. 

II. I. To make predatory Incursions. _ [< AS.herglan, h ",r ' 


face), etc. 

2. A hunch of brushwood used aa a harrow: more com¬ 
monly called brush* or bush*harrmv , 3. A source of 
continual annoyance and vexatiou. 

1 would rather be u coovict In a State prison, a slave io a rice* 
swamp, than to pass through life under a fairrwr of debt. 

Greeley Becollections of a Busy Life ch. 12, p. 96. [J. B. F. ’68.] 
[< AS. hearge , harrow.1 

linr'rotv*t» ri. Uproar; disturbance. 

Iinr'rowt, inter). Hallo! help! alas! a cry of surprise or 
distress, or a call for succor. 

liar'rowd, pp. Harrowed. Phil, Soc. 

liar'row-cr 1 , bar'0-sr, n. One who worka with a 
harrow. 

liar'roiv-er 2 , n. 1. One who harries or roba. 2. 
A harrier-hawk. 

liar'ry, har'i, r . [hah'bied; iiar'ry-ing.] I. A 1. 
To make predatory incursions upon; lay waste; pillage; 
atrip; as, the Barbary pirates harried the Sicilian coasta. 

It [the Tarrytown region] was ominously koown as the neutral 
ground, and marauded and harried hy Royal and Continental sol¬ 
diers. Depew Orations, Sept, ’so p. 232. [cas. co.] 

2. Hence, to harass In any way; agitate; tease. 

Jaegers . . . are not iofreqoently seen harrying terns or culls 
to make them disgorge fish just caught. B. H. WARREN Birds of 
Pennsylvania, Ihxrasilic Jaeger p. 13. (penn. com. ’90.] 


waste with an army, < here, army.] lisir'Iet; liar'- 

rowt. 

Ifnr'ry*1ong'«Iegs", n. A daddy-long-legs. 
Jinr'ry-rHck"etf» «. The game of blind man’s buff. 
lmr"ry-KopIi',hnr*i-sef / , 6'., n. [Cambridge, Eng.] A 
university student who, having qualified for the degree 
of B. A., registers as a candidate for a degree in law or 
medicine. [< Harry (King Henry VIII.) 4-sophister.] . 


I do not believe a really harsh tooe can come from a blue-hird 
throat. Olive T. Miller In Nesting Time p. 100. [n. m. a eo.] 

2. Irritating to the mind or sensibilities; austere; era ti¬ 
tled; moroae; as, a harsh nature; a harsh temper; harsh 
words. 

One can be firm without being harsh. 

Charles Reade Cloister and Hearth ch. 6, p. 35. [H. ’77.] 

3. Tending to do physical harm; severe in nature or 
effect; rigorous; rude; as, a harsh winter; harsh treat¬ 
ment. [< S\v. harsh, rank.] Iiar'rlslit; linnli*. 

Synonyms: see acid; arbitrary; austere; hard; 

INCLEMENT. 

— liai>lit, ri. To sound harshly.— liarmli'en, rt. 
[Hare.] To make harsh, rough, or severe.— li arsU'ly, 
adv.— Iiarsili'uests n. 

)i n rn'Iet, hGrs'let, n. Same as haslet. 
hurst, harst, n. [Scot.] A harvest, lintrstt* 
Jiar*'tlg-lte, hQrs'tig-ait, n. Mineral. A vitreous, 
colorless, hydrous manganese-calcium-aluinimim ortho¬ 
silicate (H 7 (CaMn)| 3 Al 3 Si,pO 40 ), crystallizing in the or¬ 
thorhombic system. [< Harstig mine, Sweden.] 
hurt, hart, n. The male of the red deer, especially after 
it has passed its fifth year, w’ben the surroyal or crown 
antler has formed. See illus. under stao. 

The yooth rush eager to the sylvan wnr, . . . 

Roubo the fleet hart, aod cheer the owning hound. 

Pope Windsor Forest 1.150. 

[< AS. heort, hart.] 

Compounds, etc.: — hnrt'ber"ry» n. [-kies, pi.] 
The whortleberry or bilberry ( Vaccinium myrtillus) or 
England, the blueberry of Scotland. Called sometimes 
harl*crop.— ti.*elovert, n. Same ss heart-cloveb.— 
h. roynl, formerly, a bart that escaped after pursuit by 
royalty— hnrt’8*hn list, n. pi. Lycoperdon-nnts. See 
lycoperdon— hart’s * cl ovi*i\ n. A herb ( Melilolus 
officinalis) resembling and nearly related tocommon clover 
and liked by deer, naturalized from Europe, aod called also 
yelloio meUlol aod hart'sdrefott.— hnrrtoeye+i n. The 
dittany.—hart’nsthorn, n. The buckthorn ( Jthamnus 
catharlicus ), naturalized In the United States from Europe. 
— Iwirt’fotoiigue, n. A fern ( Scolopendrtum vnlgare). 
hart’Mstongiie fcriif.—liarTsstrcfoi 1, n. Same as 
habt’s-clovea.— hn rt*M=i rnflles, n. pi. Lycoperdon- 
nuts. See lycoperdon.— Imrt'wort'', n. One of sev¬ 
eral species of plants of the parsley family (Umbelliferse ), 
especially a coarse herb (Tordyllum maximum ) of Europe, 
liart, linrt'y. Heart, etc. Piiil. Soc. Also old form, 
har'tul, hGr'tol, C.,n. [Hlod.J Orplmcnt. hnr'tnllt- 
liarl'beest, hart'bfst, n. A large autelope (Atcelaphus 
caama ) of central aod southern Af¬ 
rica, grayish-brown above and whi¬ 
tish below. The flesh is considered 
superior to that of most South-Afri¬ 
can antelopes. f< D. (South Africa) 
hartebeest, < hert, hart, -f beesty 
heast.l liartc'becfet}; liarte'- 
be*U. 

linrt'ent, r t. To hearten; encourage. 
liartli,tt. Ilearth. Phil. Soc. 
liart'ln, hfirPin, n. A fossil resin 
(Ci 0 lIi«O) found withhartite. Called . , 

also psatyrin. Hartbecst. V 32 

liart'Itc, hart'oit, n. Mineral. A greasy, white, trans¬ 
lucent hydrocarbon (C„U 10 ), crystallizing in the triclinic 
or monoclinic system. [< -havty in Oberhart , Austria.] 
Ilarf'le-lan, nGrt'lg-an, a. Of or pertaining to Ur, 
David Hartley, an English metaphysician (1705-’57), the 
founder of the assoclationist school of philosophy. 
lian'leN*o+, a. Timid. 

liurtK'liorn", hGrts'hSm*, n, 1. Any volatile prep¬ 
aration of ammonia, as ammonium carbonate, or the 
like, used as smelling-salts; formerly, nn aqueous solu¬ 
tion of annnouia; spirit or spirits of hartshorn. 

The diatillntion of bom-s and animal refuse, for the purpose of 
making bone-black, yield* a large amount of ammoniacnl liquor. 
. . . The horns of deer used to be thua distilled; whence the name 
hartshorn. Eliot and Stoseb Inorganic Chemistry ch. 6, § 68. 
p. 47. [I. 8. A CO.] 

2. Same as uahtshorn SHAvixoa. 3. Bot . Same aa 
hartshorn-plantain. [< hart’s-(-horn.] 

Compounds, etc.:— li arts'll oru'Mil nek'', n. Bone- 
black as obtained from stags’ horns.—li, jelly, an edible 

^ once made from harps horn, but oow from calves’ 
*s.—h »*pl n ti t nl u, n. A European pinoatc-lcaved plan¬ 
tain (Plantngo (Joronopun)\ bnck s-honi.— h. shavings, 
scrapings or parings, originally of harts’ horns, but now 
of calves’ bones. They are a source of gelatin or jelly.— 



place of safety; gather for preservation; reap; garner; 
as, the farmer has harvested nis grain. 

Heaven harvests and keeps whatever of good the earth loses. 

II. W. Beecher Star Papers pt. ii, ch. U, p. 186. [j. c. n. ’65.] 
2. Figuratively, to receive as a reward or harvest, or as 
the result of any exertion or labor; as, he will surely 
harvest the fruit of his evil acts. 

— linr'vest-ingsnin-ehine". n. A harvester. 

crop or collection of crops, espe- 
red or ready for gathering; by ex- 
.. , mythlng, as fruit, ice, etc., gathered, 
or to be gathered, and stored np; as, the fanner rejoices 
in an abundant harrest; the cold weather gives promise 
of a large icc-harvest. 

The frost which kills the harvest of a year, saves the harvests 
of a century, by destroying the weevil or the locust. EMERSON 
Conduct of Life, Considerations p. 200. [h. m. * CO. ’88.] 

2. The time of gathering ripened grain, fruits, etc., as 
summer or early autumn. 

That Fower who bida the ocean ehh and flow^ 

Bids seed-time, harvest, equal course maintain. 

Dope Moral Essays essay HI, L 165. 

Ctar.: O, do not slander him, for he Is kind. 

1 jUwrd.: Right; as snow in harvest. 

Shakespeare King Bichard III. act I, sc. 4. 

3. Figuratively, the product of any toil or effort, 
whether physical or mental, or the result of any course 
of conduct or action; gain; reward; as, the harvest of 
hie follies; harvests of the slain. 4. The act or process 
of gatheringin a croporcropa. [ < AS. hser/esty autumn.] 

Synonyms; crop, fruit, growth, Increase, Ingathering, 
proceeds, produce, product, reaping, result, return, yield. 
Harvest is the elegant and literary word; crop is the eom- 
moQ and commercial cxprcaslon; we say a mao sells his 
crop , but we should not speak of his selling his harvest • we 
speak of an ample or abundant harvest , a good crop. Har¬ 
vest Is applied almost wholly to grain; crop applies to almost 
anything that is gathered in; we apeak of the potftto-crop, 
not the potato-fi(frtv#<; we may say either the wheat-crop 
or the whcnt-Aorre«£. Produce Is a collective word for all 
that is produced Id farming or gardening, and Is, In mod¬ 
ern usage, almost wholly restricted to this sense: we speak 
of produce collectively, but of a product or various prod¬ 
ucts; vegetables, fruits, eggs, butter, etc., may be termed 
farm *produce, or the products of the farm. Product Is a 
word of wider application than produce; we speak of the 
products of manufacturing, the products of thought, or 
the product obtained by multiplying one number by an¬ 
other. The word proceeds Is chiefly used of the return 
from an Investment: we speak of the jrroduce of a farm, 
hut of the proceeds or tbe money Invested Id farming. The 
yield Is wfiat the land gives up to the fanner’s demand; 
we speak of the return from an expenditure of money or 
labor, but of the yield of corn or oata. Harvest has also a fig¬ 
urative use, such ss crop mure rarely permits; we term a re¬ 
ligions revival a harvest of souls; the result of lax enforce¬ 
ment of law Is a harvest of crime. See harvest-home. 

Compounds: Iiur'veat*np"ple, tt. An early apple 
maturing in August.— li»she!Is, n. A European gentian 
(Gentiana pneumonantho that blooms during harvest- 
time.— li.iliug, n. 1. A harvest-tlek. 2. A harveet-fly. 

— h.siloll, n. Same as kemx-raby. lnsuueent,— h.« 
feast, n. A feast after the harvest has been gathered. 
li.iteativnU.— h»*fielil, n. A field from which the har¬ 
vest has just been or Is being gathered.— li.<(i*li, n. A 
stroinatcold fish, especially Ffromateusparu. which la found 
on the Atlantic coast of the United States at harvest-time.— 
li,*lly, n. A clcadld homopterons insect. See cicada.— 

— h,*goose,ft. Thcgraylagorstub- 
ble»gooBc.— h.sludy, n. [Prov. 

Eng.} The second reaper in a row.— 
lt.:lord, 7i. [Prov. Eng.] The lead¬ 
er of the reapers In a harvest-field; 
the first reaper In a row.—li,House, 
n. The harvest-tick.—li.rinan, n. 

ft.^hiTwai-Sssr, «. "i Th »^r 

daddy-long-legs or pbalaogldean ««»«*«). V4 
arachnid.—h.smile, n . A trombldiid or other harvest- 
tick.— Ii.siuout li. n. The month when the harvest is 
gathered; specifically, in Great Britain, September.—li,* 
mouse, u. A very small European mouse (Mus minutus) 
that frequents grain-fields, 
building a globular nest.— li .< 

<t ii een, n ■ l Eng. ] An Image 
representing Ceres, the god¬ 
dess of the harvest, formerly 
carried about on the last day 
of harvest.—li.srow, n. [Lo¬ 
cal, Eng.l The shrew-mouse. 

— la• sspider, n. Same as 
harvestman.—I i.stick, «. 

A trombldiid or a tetranychld 
tulte.mostly red, that attaches 
Itself to the skin, being espe¬ 
cially abundant about har¬ 
vest-time, as Trombidinm 
americanum In the United 
States. Tel ran 7/ chus autnm- 
nalis In England.—h.:time, 
n. The season when the har¬ 
vest Is gathered. See hab- 
vkkt, 2. li.stldei.— li.**voiiinn, n 
gathers harvest. 




Ilarvcs 


A woman who 


liar've»t-er, hdr' vest-fir, n. 1. One who or that w hich 
harvest#*, or gathers a crop or crops. 

Yoq harvesters 

Make glad their ooonieg underneath the elma 

With tale and riddle and old snatch of song. 

Whittier Among the Hills prel., st. 2. 

2. A machine used in harvesting, as a reaper. Compare 

BINDER. 

Harvesters are named (l) from the crop gathered; as, 
benn*hiirveHter, cnne*li., corn*li., grniit:li., 
!ieiup*li», etc.; (2) from their mechanism; ae, rokesli. 

3. A harvestman; daddy-long-legs. 

— linr'veMt-t*Tscut"ter, n. The reciprocating knife 
of a harvesting-machine. 

linr'veht*liome", hQr'vest-hOm*, n. 1. The harvest- 
festival of the English peasantry, formerly observed at 
the homing of the harvest; also, a church service of 
thanksgiving held at harvest-time. 

The harvest •home of Old Eogl&od w as obviously and beyond 
question a piece of natural religion. 

Chambers's Book of Days, Sept. U in vol. li, p. 377. [chrs. ’64.] 

2. The song sung at the reapers’ festival. 

Come, ye thaokfnl people, come. 

Raise tne song of Harv*st»home. 

H. ALFORD Come, ye Thankful People st. 1. 

3. The aeaaon for the garnering or bringing home of the 
harvest. 

In age the cricket chirps, and hriogs The harvest home of day. 

Longfellow Kbramos st. 17, 

Synonyms: hsrvest, harvest-fesat, harvest-festival, 
harvesting, harvest-tide, harveat-tlme. Aa regards time, 
harvest , harvesGtide, and UartesUlime alike denote the 
period or season when the crops are or should he gathered 
(tide being simply the old Saxon word for time). Harvest• 
home ordinarily denotes the festival of harvest, and when 
used to denote simply the season always gives a suggestion 
of festivity and rejoicing, such as harvest and harvest - 
time by themselves do not express. 
liar've»t-less, hGr'vest-les, a. Having no harvest, 
ltar'vesilsmooii", hQr'vest-mfin', n. The full moon 
that falls nearest the autumnal equinox. Owing to 
the fact that the full moon at the time of the autumnal 
equinox Is !n that part of its orbit where It makes the 
smallest angle with the horlzou. It rises at nearly the same 
hour for several nights lu succession, thus giving an un¬ 
usual proportion of moonltght evenings. 
lmr've*t-ry, hdriveat-rl, n. The act or work of har¬ 
vesting, or tnat which is harvested, 
bnr'wet, V. & n. Harrow, 
linr'yt, tt. To harry. 

lias, haz, Ml per. sing. pres. ind. of have, v . 

Iiaa'arilt, linn'nrd-ourt, etc. Same as hazard, etc. 
Iias'*beeu", hnz'-biir, 6 7 . 2 (-bin', ('.*), n. [Oolloq.] 
One who or that which is antiquated or old-fogyish. 
liaaet, v. Fame as haze 2 , v. 

Iiu'wel y a. & n. Same as iiazkl. 

Iinsli, hash, rt. To cut or chop into small pieces; mince; 
also, to slash. 

Hood . . . never hashed for a Recoad tne*l old thought* which 
had been drained of their choicest juices. Mabgabet FULLER 
Ossou Life Without and Within pt. 1, p. 65. [b. bros. ’74.] 

— to bnsli up, to serve or furnish after the manner of 
hash; rehash. 

liaxli, n 1. That which ia hashed; especially, a dish 
composed of meat, ordinarily that left from former 
meals, cut or chopped to various degrees of fineness, 
and stewed or fried, often witli potatoes, bread-emms, 
or the like. 2. Figuratively, any mixture, especially 
one made up of material usea before; a rehash; salma¬ 
gundi; as, the play is a hash of old dramatic lumber. 

We had n complete hash of «U the good new* and all tbe had 
news from all pails of the world. 

H. Twiss Lord Eldon vol. 1, ch. 26, p. 306. [C. A H. *44.] 
3. [Slang.] Food in general, 4. TScot.J A stupid, 
slovenly clown. 5. [Colloq.] Rihaldry; raillery. [< 
OF. hachis , < hacher . chop, < G. hackeiiy hack.] 

— lin«!i'*lioiiNe" t n. [Slang, U.S.l A cheap boarding¬ 
house or restaurant—to nettle one’s li. [Slang], to put 
an end to or get rid of one. 

li a sili 'I sli, hash'tsh, n. 1. The tops and tender sprouts 
of Cannabis lndica or Indian hemp, and also the resin- 
one matter exuding from them; gunja. 2. An intoxi¬ 
cating preparation of this plant, either smoked or drunk 
or taken In confections. See euano. 

It is a well-know n result of hashish to give an excesrive vivid¬ 
ness to the sensations. 

Spencer Principles of Psychol, vol. 1, pt. i, ch. 6, p. 103. [a. ’90.] 
[< Ar. hashUh, hay.] liasclt'l&li}; Iia*li'ee*li7. 
]ia*lit,p/>. Hashed. Piiil. Soc. 

hask, hask, a. [Archaic.] Harsh; coarse. 

Now we toil np «rid monotaios, where the grass grows hask *ad 
yellow. Anna M. Howitt Art Student ch. 31, p. 352. [T. A f. ’54.] 
Imskt, ti. A wicker ease ar fish-basket, basket. 
Iinsk'nrrit, a. Coarse; rude, 
husk'neast, n. Harshness; husklnesg. 
liask'wort", hask'wurt’, n. I, A European bell¬ 
flower (Campanula lati/otia ), with hroad leaves and bell¬ 
shaped flowers. 2. The throatwort (C. Traehelivm). 
lias'let, haa'let (xm), n. The heart, liver, lights, etc., 
of a beast, especially of a hog or sheep, used as food. 
[< OF. hastelety < hastey spit, < L. hasta , spear.] 
liars'lett. 

lins'lock, has’Igc, n. [Scot.] The finest grade of wool: 

grown on the hslse or throat of a sheep. Ini s'sockt. 
liasji, hasp, rt. To shut or fasten with a hasp, 
hasp, n~ 1. A fastening, as for a door, usually of metal, 
and passing over a staple and secured hy a pin, hook, or 
padlock; nlso, the metal clasp of a book. 

lie strain’d the dusky covers dose, Aod fix’d Ihe bra 2 en Aosp. 

Hood Dream of Eugene Aram at. 6. 

2. A grass-land scarifier. 3. A spindle. 4. A skein of 
yarn. [< AS. h&me, hasp.] ^ ^ , 

— hnaiiMock'', n. A lock In which the hasp carries a 
bolt or other appliance for locking. 

Iiass, has, n. [Scot.] Any narrow’ passage; especially, the 
throat. „ , 

hns'snek, has'oe, n. [Local. Eng.] Kentish ragstone. 
lins'NoeKt. 

lins'*n-gny, v. Same ss absaoai. 

Iins'snr. bas’or, it. Any one of several species of sllnroid 
fishes of the Orinoco valley, remarkable for forming a 
regular nest. , , , , 

lins'sing, has’lng, n. [Scot.] A gutter in a mining-shaft. 
Ims'sork 1 , has'oe. n. I. A thlek mat or enshion for 
a footstool or to kneel on. 2. A rank tuft of eeftrse 
boggy grass; a tussock; especially, in England, a sedge 
( Care.r, paniculata) famishing the foot-rests used hi 
rural churches. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; elgmgut, £r = over, eight, ij = usage; tin, machiue, j = mtew; obey, uo; not, nor, atgm; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 





lmssoek 


823 


liatter 


He, going to n little further distance, knelt with one knee on a 
hassock to Btirvey her. 

GBOHGE Euot Daniel Deronda vol. ii, ch. 39, p. M. [li. ’76.] 
3. [Scot.] A besom or some bushy object or article. 4. 
llassack. [< AS. htissue, course grass.] 

— IinVsocksgrn**", n. A halr-gTass (Deschampsia 
or Air a cse*pUom). 

hns.'Noek-\ nas’§c, n. [Scot.] Same as da slock. 
ha^l. hast, Sdfier. king. pres, ind. of have, v. 
Imitate, has'tet or -tot, a. 1 . Bot. Triangular or hal¬ 
berd -shaped, with the base diverging 
on each side Into an acute lobe; hasti- 
form. 2. Sharp-pointed, as o spear. 

[< L. hasta, spear.] Iia*'la"led; 

lia*'C. 

liable 1 , 

HA' 


< L. hasten spear.] Iia*'la"led;; 
ia%'tllp£.— lta*'|a C e-1 v. adr. 
t^le 1 , host, rt. &, vi. [ua'sted; 
ia'stino.] To hasten. 



Of a broad-brimmed hat with tassela hanging from each The chief of the St. Francis tribe declared that Governor Carle- 
side. t>. Figuratively, the rank or dignity of a cardinal. endeavored to persuade him to take up the hatchet against 

[< AS. hiVt, hat.] - the Americans, hut in vain. 

Compounds, etc.: — Gnln-horou gh hut, a broad- Irving Washington vol. ii, ch. 1, p. 46. [o. p. p. 63.] 

brunnied hat for ladies, like those io portraits painted by I*»loll'cl t-lie, hach'et-ait, n. Mineral. A waxy, 
*T» n11 ‘‘.'V*• A , r r l,0Q or other baDd lightly glistening, greasy, inodorous, solid hydroenrbon 
teS7"aSe oVmo± of tt,c P? raffln «&*■ Some varieties are Called also 

or mold, usually in sever*?’parts, on which *a hat may be v’ n a \\if mi 1 T [< Charles 

formed or Ironed.—lin t*b oily, n. An unfinished hat In . ^dtchett, English chemist.] lialcli'ell-3it(c±. 
any stage from the formlug-machine to the stiffening- 11 a * 0,1 etl-o-IIle, hach'et-o-lait, Mineral. Areain- 
or napi*lng-appanitus. — hnt»box, n. A case, often of one, yellowish-brown, translucent uranium tantalo»col- 
fl . 180 ’ a 8mHl J tr i mk containing a com* nmbatc, crystallizing in the isometric system. [< 
partmeot for a liat. lint:cnnct*—luitsbruwli. n. — lints Hatchett, l spo n iTnn-TTiTr\ t-nx* i 


*TU thy lord’s business hastes me thus. 

Beaumont asp Fletcher Philaster net 
li, sc. 3. 

Synonyms: see fly. 
hn*tt» 2 , xi. flTov. Eng.] To roast, 
haste, n. 1. Celerity of movement or 
actino, especially of voiuotary move¬ 
ment; speed; despatch; cxj>edition; Hastate Leaf of 
as, the business requires haste. 2. Sorrel {Rumex 
Uosecmly quickness of action or mo- acetosella). 
tion; extraordinary and nnnecessary celerity; hurry; 
precipitancy. 

Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay. 

Tennyson Love Thou Thy Land *t. S4. 
3. The slote of being urged or pressed by business- ne¬ 
cessity for hurry; urgency; as, to be in haste to depart. 

The book-keeper may sometimes be in haste, hut of all men he 
should never he 10 a hurry. 

J. M. Buckley Oats or Wild Oats f ch. 18, p. 138. [n. *85.] 
[< AS. hirst, violence.]— lia*le'fn), a. 

Synonyms: see celerity. 



trusted to him; primage.— hnV= piece, n. A metal skull 
the hat,as J -- 


j , ..or operation of marking with parallel or crossed lines, 

™P E? 1 ? ? n ^ crth « hat,aa defensive armor.—It n t.-pi no I, n. whether straight or curved, bo as to give the effect of sha- 

fe i & XlXr C T hatCAing - *’ AByBtCm ° f8UCh 

1.0) The armorial bear- 

jmtsrnil, n. A small bat-rack fastened on the wall.— , of n deceased person, s 


. ,, ----- —-on the wall.^ 

lint<roi)er. n. Mining. A bat-ehaped roller turning 
on an upright pin and guiding a 
hflullng-rope around a curve.— liat* 

Ntnua, n. A standing hat-rack. 

— lintwent, n. A sweat-band 
for a hat.— lint*trcc, n. [U. s.j A 
bat-stand.—bn t>tvorsliip, w. Same 
as hat-iioxor.— iron lint (Mi¬ 
ning), & gossan.— l'nnnnm lint, a 
hat made of the young leaves of the 
stemless screw-pine of Central Amer¬ 
ica.—to pnwn round the lint, to 
take up a collection.— to tliuinli 



- r -, so bla¬ 
zoned as to indicate the rank, sex, 
condition, etc.: usually displayed on 
a lozenge-shaped panel and placed 
on the house, hearse, tomb, or in 
church. See illns. uodcr fcnebal. 

Glory . . . is the rusted mail which hangs 
as a hatchment over the champion's dim 
and mouldering tomb. 

Scott Ivannoe ch. 29, p. 97. [u. m. a co.] 
(2) An esctttcheon bestowed in token 
of some remarkable achievement. 
2. A eword or other weapon as a 
badge of dignity. [Cor. of acuieve- 



... A Cardinal’s Hat. 

tlic lint (Maul.). on board fishing* vessels, to determine 

the order of standing watch by all hands grasping a hat hy went 1 escutcheon 1 

- -i , -- the brim, and the captain counting out everv seventh thumb ■ « s 1 escmcneon.j « 

— to mnkc liustc. to act with quickness and despatch, appearing on the rltn. ’ lialelk'ivay", hach'wS*, n. An opening In a deck, floor, 

Hu ftlcit, he'sn, r. I, t. To drive or urge forward; ba’to-mfVtS, n. [Jap.] A vassal under the roof, or the like, for pnssoge; a hatch. 


Hatchment of a 
Widow. (Xetrton 
“Displayof Her¬ 
aldry.”) 


Tokugawa shoguns or military rulers of Japan. 

Ml I I< II I lin aK m V 1 Fn . _i_ 


accelerate the movement or action of; push on; expo-. „ 

dite; hurry; as, t o hasten Ihe coming of pence. IinCclit, hach, v. I, t. 1. To produce young from, 

cause to develop In and come forth from the egg, by in¬ 
cubation or by other natural or artificial means; as, to 
hatch eggs; to hatch chickens. 

, v ha ™ ar ti«t that hatches chickens by steam; the very 
hrood-hea is to be Buperseded J Caulyle Essays, Signs of the 
Times m vol. »i t p. 139. 111. m. a Co.] j 

2. To evolve from the mind hy long meditation; origi¬ 
nate and produce secretly; contrive or plot. 

11. i. 1. To produce young: said of eggs; as, the os¬ 
trich's eggs hatch in the sun. 

Evil thoughts are th*> cockatrice*’* egg*, hatching into all bad 
deeds. Beecher Lectures to Young Men lect. jv, p. 132. [D. a.] 


Coasdou* of the importance of the crisis, the Trojans hastened 
the arrival of tre*h reinforcements. 

S. (>. W. Benjamin Troy pt. I. ch. 6, p. 33. [s.] 
II. i. To move with celerity; be rapid or specdv in 
motion or action; be quick; as, let ns hasten home.' 

lean hasten then to San THego. and inform Commodore Stock- 
ton of our peril. He will haste* to the rescue. CahsoN iri J. S. 
C. Abbott’s Kit Carson ch. 13, p. 262. [O. m. A co.J 

[Lengthening of iia^tk 1 , r.] haNle^. 

Synonyms: see accelehate; fly. 

Iia't*lci»-r r, «. 1. One who or that which hastens. 

2. A device for confining the heat of a fire about a 
piece of meat while roastiog. lia'Mer;; lia'Mlrrt, 
hn'wter-y + , ». l*oaj*t meat. 

Iibm'i Ir + , a. Hasty hn*«'tl vi*+.— line'llf-ly+, adr. 
line'll-lbrill", has’tl-ffirm',//. Hastate. (< L. hasta, spear, 
+ -ronM.i —lin«*"tl-ro'ii-ouM, a. Having hastate leaves. 

l’lay or fencing with the lance; tilting, 
irly ' " ‘ " 


hale, hot, v. [iia'tkd; iia'tino.] I. i. 1. To regard 
with an extreme and active aversion, combined with ill 
will or malignity when the object is a person; dislike 
greatly; detest. 

So a man may intensely Au/c another, bnt uatii hia bodily frame 
la affected, he cannot be eaid to be enraged. 

Darwin Emotions ch. 10, p. 240. [a. 73.] 
2. To be unwilling; dislike: with a clause or an iofinitive 
as object: as, I hate to hurt hia feelings. 3. [Arciiaic.] 
To regard or like less than Borne other person or thing. 
II. i. To feel hatred. [< AS. hatian, hate.] 

Synonyms; see abhor. Compare iiATnF.n. 

— It n ta-bl(e,6r. Capable of aronaing hate; odious, 
hale n-hl(e$.— ha'tcr, n. One who hates. 


2. To come nut of the egg after being fullv developed- l,ll i e ’ n * aversion, with mollgnity or ill will 

as, young birds hatch lift few dnva"S. ft iptaSSS; dWlke i ba ' 

to emerge from the cell of n broo<l-comb: aald of a young lre °’ atU?station ’ L < As - hate.] 


hn«*'tl-linlet, w. 
ha'*t I ug, he'stii 


»young 
cp. G. hecke , breeding- 


A mai*contccl, oa whom I lately wrought, . . . 

Bears Alexander most pernicious hate. 

Nathaniel Lee Rival Queens act i, sc. 2. 
Synonyms; see hatukii. 


bee. [Perhapa < hatch 3 , n. 

_ .. - - . cage.] See bach. 

n« / v Al ? -u y or stable; es- haleli 2 , rt. I. In drawing and engraving, to mark with 

jiecmlly i/V.),enriv ]>eaa, winch precede most other vege- hatchings. See hatc hing « *2 In lnrc-makint- to , lolA/ i A . . . 

..«. r ,= * contraction. h .%<S&riI t T \ \ 

lin'^ly, hg'sti, a. [ha'sti-kr; ha'sti-est.] I. Acting 11 : To close ith or as with a hatch, as a door malevolent; aa, a hateful look, liii'lelt. S 

or done with celerity: speeilv; quick; cxp<*litious: op- . or | a ^Kyilglit. Synonyms: see abominarle. 

poscil to stow: ns. a hasty retreat. 2. Acting or done i k W * 1 ‘ A brood untched at one sitUng or one — hale'l’ul-ly, flf/r.-lialc'riil'iteM.n. 
with undue rapidity or haste; precipitate: eager; with- mciiDatioii. hn tli, hath, r. lArciiRlc.] Sd per. sing. pres, ind, of hayx, v, 

out due reflection or consideration; inconsiderate; rash: eprerod with hlack down. B. H. Warren If™J ^hadh’gc, ». [Scot.] A haddock, 

oppow-d to deliberate; as, a hasty decision. 3. Acting 
or Issuing from thoughtless impulse or passion; easdy 
exeitisl to wrath; passionate; irascible; as, a haMy 
temjwr. 1. Demanding s|x*e<ly and rapid action, or per- 

formed with aimed; as, a hasty cri>is; hasty business. . Synonyms: see flock. 

5. Archaic.] Early ripe; forward; as, hasty fruit. hnteli . ft- A shade-line In drawing or engraving; 

Synonyms.: we choleric; cunsoRY: impetuous. hachure. Imleli'nre*. 

— bit's* y*lt»ot"i‘d, a. Moving swiftly; nimble-footed, hnleli 3 , n. l, Metat. An opening in the deck, nffording 
— Ii. piidding, a pudding made by gradually dropping passnge to the hnid, ns for cargo, etc.; also. Its cover. 2. 

—Si*.«whii*dl™i° liastp rash er ’ 8t,rrinK 11 cooking. Any similar opening in tiie floor or roof of a warehouse or 
liH'fcl l-ly, a/fr.-liaMI-nesx, n. 



hnt >, hat. rt. {uat’teu; iiat'tixo.] To provide with a hat; 

place a hat upon. 

1ihi 2+ , pres. sing, of bote, r. 
hnt+, a. Hot. 

Hal, n. 1. A covering for the head, generally with a 


other building,or the cover or grating for such nn opening. 
3. A door or gate with an opening above; a hulf-door; 
wicket. 4. A weir in a stream for catching fish. 5, A 


trap to inke small animals. 0. [Rare.] An opening in a 
mine. 7. [Scot.] A bedstead. [< AS. hsec, gate; cp. 
hara, bar.l—hntch'ihar", n. An iron bar for fastening 
hatches.— li.ihont, n. A fishing-boat having a half-deck 
and a well or wells closed with hatches, for containing fish. 

— under lintehr*, confined helowdeck; hence, lu bond¬ 
age or adversity. 

hatch'd, bach'el, rt. [hatcii'eled or hatcii'elled; 
hatch'el-ing or ii atcii'el-lino.] 1 . To comb with a 
hatehel, as flax or hemp, to remove the cooree parts from 
the fine fiber; hackle. 2. To treot lu an irritating man¬ 
ner; tease; vex; hackle; heckle. 

It ever swm* to me ms If these writer folk hatcheled their brains 
to find dome title for their hooks that will pick curiosity to t be quick. 

Jane o. Austin Betty Alden ch. 27, p. 279. pi. m. a co. '91.] 

lidch'el]:.—IiaCell'd-or, haIdt'el-lor, n. 

Ii a Cell'd, n. An implement for cienning flux or hemp, 
usually consisting of a set of iron teeth fastened in a 
board, through which the flux Is drawn and broken and 
tiie woody liber removed; a heckle. [Variant of uack- 
le 1 , n.] Iieldi'elj. 

lialdi'er, hach'fcr, n. 1. A bird that incubates; also, 
nri locnbating-ai»pnrntus. 2. One who hatches or con¬ 
trives, as a plot or scheme. 

lia CeliVr-y, n. A place where eggs, especially those of 
fish, are hatched. 

H»t of e*r)y a colonial period worn ?iv Pocahontas. 2. Steeple* I*** Cell'el, hlieh'ct, n. A 

hy Pilgrim K« jhers. s. Hat of use with one hand. linl'B'tl-kil 



JI5V 

American Hats. 


hitter aver- 

. ^ -- „ desire to In¬ 

jure, destroy, or get nd of Its object; enmity. 

11© [Christ] showed hr that, while the hatred of God against sin 
la strong a* death, Hjs love to sinners is yet stronger than death. 

J. Harris The Great Teacher essay ii. p. 137. [o. A L.] 
It was the hatred at Catherine de Medici to Coligny that led to 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

G. P. Fisuer Reformation ch. 8, p. 273. [a. *84.] 
Synonyms: anger, animosity, antipathy, aversion, en¬ 
mity, grudge, hate, hostility, III will, malevolence, malice, 
malignity, rancor, repugnance, resentment, revenge, spite. 
Ilejntgnance npplles to that which one feels himself sum¬ 
moned or Impelled to do or to endure, and from which he 
Instinctively draws Iwek. Aversion Is the turning away of 
the mind or feelings from some person or thing, or from 
some course of action, etc. llate, or hatred , as applied to 
persons, Is Intense aversion , usually with disposition to In¬ 
jure; anger Is sudden and brief, hatred Is lingering and en¬ 
during; ” ller wrath became a hate," Tennyson Miens 
and Ettarre st. 16. As applied to things, hatred Is Intense 
aversion, with desire to destroy or remove; hatred of evil 
is a righteous passion, aklo to abhorrence, but more vehe¬ 
ment. Malice Involves the active Intent to Injure; In 
the lejml sense, malice Is the intent to Injure, even though 
with no personal Iff trill; as, a highwayman would ?>e 
aald to entertain malice toward the unknown traveler 
whom he attacks. Malice Is direct, pressing tow r ard a re¬ 
sult; malignity Is deep, lingering, and venomous, though 
often Impotent to act; rancor (akin to r< 7 «c/d)ls cherished 
malignity that has soured and festered and is virulent and 
implacable. Spite Is petty malice that delights to Inflict 
stloglng pain; grudge is deeper than spite; It Is sinister and 
hitter; both grudge and revenge are retaliatory, grudge be¬ 
ing the disposition, revenge the determination to repay real 
or supposed offense with injury. Revenge may denote also 
the retaliatory act. Simple goodnesa may arouse the ha¬ 
tred of the wfeked; they will be moved to revenge only by 
what they deem an Injury or affront. See abhorrence; 
AnoMiNATiox; antipathy. Compare ANCKa; animosity. 


crown—i h*l, or Puritan.. _ „ w .„„ , nil „ 1A „ HUl t>1 

Revolutionary *-noch. (Miuf Jones.) I. Hat popularized by An¬ 
drew Jackson. 6. Hat of a general officer of the U. S. army. 6. 
Silk hat of the present period. 

crown and brim, varying greatly in style, shnpc, and ma¬ 
terials. Compare bonnet; cap. 

The hat Is often a mark or badge of office, especially of 
eccl«-*|rt*ticnl Office, an In the Homan rnthofie Church. The 
cardinal's hat Is red (see Ulus. In next column): archbishops’ 
and tfishops’ hats are purple; abbota’ hats are black. 

2. A depressed jilnce in the tunnel-head of a smelting* 
furnace, to hold the gaaea. 3, A settiing-pit in the bot¬ 
tom of a soaji-eopper. 4. A layer of tan-bark spread 
over hides in a tan-pit. 5. IRr. A charge consisting 


— Antonyms: see synouyms for friendship; love. 
small short-bandied ax, for ji” V'lutL hat'ed^rL^Sveuring a hat. 

haf ed-klt*. «. [Scot.] A dish of eour cream 


JL a J£ b f. f * . a . r «?^ a,, « K 1 1 , r” n th 5 lr .H w °. r . Place of use; as. or of new milk'and^uttermUkV lint'lit.kit"7, 

n, hat'em-ists, n. pt. Ch. J/ist. A anmil 
Dutch sect of mystical pantheists founded 
Van llnttem about 1G83, denying human 
corruption and exjrintioi^by Christ’s death. 

, To gather 
3. To tiar- 

.. -- .. ...- -.- ..k and con- 

metal.— Ii.sveteli, n. A plant (Securlgera Emerus) of, fu ffd utterance. [C.] lun'iert, 

the bean family ( fsguminosie), with falcate, thln-edged hal'ler 1 , n. I. One who manufactures or deals In hats. 
po<I»: Mi* or pl° n -s<*nna. — t° Imry the h., to cease from 2. [Hlang, Austral.] A miner who works “under his 
hostll ties; forget Injuries; make pence; opposed to to dig own hat,” that is, without a partner, 
or take up the Ii., to declare war. See tomahawk. -mniln* it lint ter, quite Insane 


b or very angry. 


aa on t, oil, lu — teud, JO — future; c — k; ctiurcli; dh = lhe\ go, Biug, lyk; »o; thin; zli = azure; F. bon, dtinc. 


<> from; t, obsolete; 


variant. 
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hatter 


§21 


Imi en 


but'ter 2 , hat'gr, n. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] Confusion; also, 
a confused heap or mass. [C.l hnt'er-altj hnt'relt, 

Imt-f e'rl-a, hat-tf'rt-a or -te'ri-a, n. 1, A sphenodon- 
toid lizard-like reptile; a tuatera. 2. [H-] A genua typ¬ 
ical of llatt*riid<£. 

IIat"te-rl'l-dje, barg-ral'i-dl or -rl'i-dd, n. pi. Herp. 
The Sphenodontidse. 

— Iiat-te'rl-ld, n.— Iiat-te/rl-old, a. 

lial't)n<*, hat'ing, n. 1. The act, process, or trade of 
hat-making. 2. llat-making material. 

hat'ti*Hl»er-iP, hat't-ahcr*if\ C. (bat'tJ-shcr’If, TT. 1 ; bdt’- 
ti-eb§-rif\ IV. 2 ), n. Imperial command: a term in Turkey 
for a decree countersigned by the Sultan with the worda, 
” Let it be done accordingly,” thus making the decree irrev¬ 
ocable. Called also hatti*humayoun or •humayun. 

The Hatt»bIIuinayoun ot the Sultan, published at the close of 
the Crimean War. has been of little more avail than so morh blank 
paper. D. S. Gregory io Princeton Review Jan., ’78, p. 70. 
[< Turk. khatti*sher\fy < khatt (< Ar. khatt). command, 
+ sherlf{ Ar. sherif). lofty.] lint It. 

Imt'tie. hat'l. I. a. (Scot, or Rare.] Irritable; hasty: skit¬ 
tish. lit. «- An enemy. [<AS. hetol. < hatian, hate.] 
het'tlet. 

hnt'tock, bat'gc, n. [Scot.] 1. A hat. 2. Aflhockof grain 
In the straw. 

Iinu'ber-geon, hS’ber-Jon.n. [OF.] 1, A short hauberk. 
2. Any coat of chairi'maiL 

li au'Iie rk, hS'hgrk, n. I. Medieval Armor. (I) A coat 
of mail formed of steel rings inter¬ 
woven and reaching below the knees, 
the lower part being divided at the 
sides or in the front aud back to en¬ 
able the wearer to mount his horse: 
originally, a piece of armor for the 
protection of the neck 


The hauberk which he [Couachar] wore 
>ver his persoo, was of steel, hut so clearly 
burnished, that it shooe like silver. 



Hauberks and 
Helms. (After a 
co ntemporary 
MS. in the British 
Museum.) 


To pull or draw with force; as. 


over 

burnished, that snuw .me mmjr. 

Scott Fair Maid of Perth ch. 14, p. 66. 

[C. * HT. ’44.] 

(2) In later times, some lighter coat 
of fence, prohahly of splint armor. 

2. A short tunic formerly worn by Archcra of the 13th 
actors. [C.l [ME. hauberk , < OF. Century wearing 
hauberc. halberc , < OlIG. halsberc, ” 

< hah, neck, + bergan , protect.] 

Iiau 'bergt; liau 'berkt; 
liaii'berquet. 

baud, hod, rt. [Seot.1 To hold, 
hnud'in, liSd'fn, a. [North. Eng. & Scot.] Held or kept 
over for raising; as, a huudin calf. 

— haiid'iiig, n. [Scot.] A holding. See haDdin. 
liaii'er-lte. haii'$r-aJt, n. Mineral. A metallic-ada¬ 
mantine reddish-brown manganese diaulfui (MnS a ), crys¬ 
tallizing in the isometric system. [< F. vou Hauer , 
Austrian geologist.] 

Iinitgh, lifiii, n. [Scot.] Low-lying rich lands, especially 
such aa are sometimes overflowed. 

Plodding through houghs ami ploughed fields. 

W. ti. Blaikie lu Harper' a Monthlu Aug., ’91, p. 413. 
bauslit, hSt, a. 1, [Archaic.] Haughty. 2t. High; haut. 
Iinusrh'ty, hS'ti, a. [haugu'ti-er; haugh'ti-est.] 

1. Having a high opinion of self and contempt for oth¬ 
ers; proud and disdainful; lofty and arrogant. 

The most loveless thing in God’s vast universe is a ha ughty spirit. 
Alex. Campbell Popular Lectures. Woman p. 223. [L. ’64.] 

2. Proceeding from excessive pride, or pride miogled 
with coutcmpt; manifesting a proud disdain. 

Clay . . . had nothing ot haughty condescension. 

Carl Schurz Henry Clay ch. 2, p. 26. [it. m. a co. ’88 .] 
3+. Lofty; bold. 4+. High; haul. [< OF. hautain, 

< hant. high, < L. attus, high.] 

Synonyms: austere, churlish, cold, contemptuous, dla- 
daiuful, distant, high, insolent, proud, reaerved, atately, su¬ 
percilious, aurly, unapproachable, uncivil, unsociable. Com¬ 
pare AHROOANCE; IMPERIOUS. 

— Iiaugli'tl-ly, adv.~ huugli'tl-ness, n. 

haul, hftl, v. I. t 1. T . 

to haul a rope. 

If any ooe attempts to haul down the American flag.ahoot him 
on the spot. John A. Dix Official Despatch , Jan. 29, } 6/. 

2. To transport by pulling or drawing, aa cara. 

When 1 was seven or eight years old, I began hauling all the 
wood nsed in the house and shops. 

U. 8. Grant Personal Memoirs vol. I, hk. i, p. 26. [c. L. w. ’85.] 
II. 1. ]. Naut. To change the direction of a course: 
said of a ship; as, to haul to the aouthward. 2. To 
shift; alter: Baid of the wind. 

After a while the wind hauled fair, and signals were made for 
the boat. Ihvino Astoria ch. o, p. 60. [O. P. P. ’61.] 

3. To drag or null, as In the endeavor to move some¬ 
thing. [< AS. nolian; cp. F. haler , < 08. kalian, fetch.] 

Synonyms: aec draw. 

Phrases, ate.: — Unu l'-bow"lines+, n. In the British 
navy, aa able seaman, Iiau l'sbow"lings+.— to h. oil'. 
I. To flheer off, as a ship; retreat. 2. To make a back¬ 
ward movement of the body and arm in order to strike an 
effective blow with the flat.—to h. over the coals, to 
find fault with; scold sharply.—to It. the wind, to turn 
the bow of a ablp nearer to the point from which the wlod 
is blowing. 

liaul, n. I. A pulling with force; violent pull; also, 
that which is obtained hy hauling; hence, anything 
of value that is acquired; a “find.” 2. Fishing. (I) 
The drawing of a net or acinc. (2) A single catch of a 
net. (3) A place to haul a aeine. 3. The distance over 
which anything is hauled: said eepecially of freight 
transported hy rail; as, n long or a short haul .— haul of 

yi- 1 -’- J -~ ' — 

re 

i»a ... _, ,. 

hauling; also, a charge for hauling. 

Only cighteeo per eeut. of the power of the engine i# nctnally em¬ 
ployed in the propulsion of the cars, the remainder being con- 
Bunied In the mere haulage ot the dead cahle. J. WkTZLER in 
Electricity in Daily Life, Electric ltaitiray p. 86. [s. *»l.] 

— hnnl'ngetcllp", n. A catch for attaching a mine- 
car to the haulage-rope. 

Iiaiild, pp. Hauled. Phil. Hoc. 

hiui Id, bald, ti. [Scot.] 1. A grasp; bold. 2. A place of 
abode or resort. 

linn Per, hol'er, n. 1. One who hauls. 2. A flsh-cuteh- 
ing device consisting of several hooks fastened to u lino 
and dragged through the water; u pull-devil; jigger. 

Iih u I in ‘ hSra, n. The stalks or stems of buckwheat or 
any of the grains, or of hops, iieas, lieans, etc.; also, dry 
stalks of com and straw. [< AS. healtn.] lialni*; 
liaumt; liawtut. 


baulm 3 t, «, A hame (part of a harness). Imumt. 

bn ii I at, ?i. Same as halsk. 

hnnl*»* 1+ , rt. Same aa hawse, r. 

hnulwe 2 *, rt. Same as ha Lap., r., 1. 

lmnlaet, n. Same aa hawseI, n. 

hniiltt, a. Arrogant; lofty. 

liniil'ynrd, hSl'ydrd, n. A halyard. 

hnunei , +> r(. To raise; enhance, haunset. 

Iiau noli , hflnch (xui), n. 1 , The fleshy part of the hip 
aud buttock; one of the hinder parte of a man or quadru¬ 
ped immediately above, or including, the thigh: tnc hip; 
as, the dog eat upon hia haunches; a haunch of venison. 
The right arm is bent behind the back and rests on the haunches. 

R. LANClANl in Century Magaztne Feb.. ’87, p. 603. 
2. The upper or basal joint of the leg of an insect or 
spider. [C.l 3. Arch. That part of an arch between 
a horizontal line through the crown and vertical lines 
through the springing points, thus including the whole or 
a part of the spandrel; the flank or bance. 4. A sudden 
fall or hreuk, as in a ship’s timbers. Jinniicli'liig}. 
5 +. A door-jamh. [< F. hanche, < OIIG. anchd , joint.] 
— linmiob'sboHc", n. The hip-bone or os innomina- 
tum.— li mi noli, rt. [Prov.Eng.] To throw by jerking the 
arm against the haunch. 

Iiati nclicil, hfineht, a. Having liaunchea. 

Iiniint, hant (xiii), v. I. t. 1 . To resort to ranch or 
be much ahout; visit often or customarily; frequent. 

The poor wretehe* . . . haunt one’s boat in shoals, in the hope 
of getting some scraps of food. 

ARCH. Forbes Chinese Gordon ch. 2, p. 74, [f. & w. ’89.] 

2. To trouble or annoy by constantly recurring to the 
mind or memory'; as, the man’e face haunts me. 

My heart w as haunted by a hitter pain. 

Holland Kathrina, Childhood at. 43. 

3. Specifically, to visit frequently or customarily in a 
disembodied form, aa the ghost of a murdered or wronged 
person, or one who can not rest quietly in his grave. 4+. 
To practise: pursue. 

II, i. To be much ahout; visitor be present often; as, 
to haunt about a place. [< F. hanter, haunt, perhaps 
< h.ambio, go about; see ambttion.] Jiuiift. 

Ini ii nl, n. 1. A place to which one resorts frequently; 
a place of hahitual visitation; formerly, in England, 
onc’a dwelling or place of hnsiness; as, this Is my daily 
haunt; a haunt of vice. 2. [Southern U. S.] A ghost. 
Also hant. 3+. Practise; skill. 4+. A district. 5t, 
The custom of frequentinga place. 

Iiniiiif'eil, hGnt'gd, pa. Frequently visited or resorted 
to, especially by or as hy ghosta or appuritions; as, a 
haunted house. 

Iiau nt'er, lidnt'cr, n. One who haante. 

Iiniint'yt, a. Impatient, liniit'j’t. 

Imur, h6r, n. [Scot.] The pivot of a gate, 
linn'ri-em, liS'ri-ent, a. Her. Palewlsc with the head in 
chief; said of a flsn when used aa a charge. 

[< L. haurien{t-)s t ppr. of haurio , draw or 
drink in.] Iinn'ri-niitt. 
limiHC, hGs, v. [Seot.1 The throat; halse. 

Imn'sen, liS'zn, n. [G.] The huso or Itus- 
al an aturgeon. 

liaiiK'iiiiiiiu-lfe, haiia'inon-ait, n. Min - 
eral. A eubmetallic, brownish-black man¬ 
ganese oxtd (Mn s 0 4 ), cryshillizing-in the 
tetragonal system. f< J. F. L. Haus- 

manny German metallurgist.] _ 

bniiH-Hd', hr»-s6', a. [F.] Her. Eahanced, on, of Bedford- 
or placed higher than usual: aaid of a chcv- *hire, Eoglaod: 
ron or fess. three white 

lintlSHC, hhs, C. E. I. (lift. TT.), n. [F.] 1. nalrnon hanri- 
A vertically adjustable eight attached to a on a hlue 
cannon near the breech. 2. The nut of a field * 
vlollu-bow.— tiauNHc'sCol", 7i. A gorget on either chain 
mall or plate mall: formerly worn byinfantrj olfleers.— b.» 

S niicli, n. A leather pouch for carrying the hausseof a 
eld-pieee. 

Iiau si L hSst, 7i. [Scot.] A dry cough. 

Iinustsf, 7i. A draft;drink. Iiuns'turet, 
haiiM-fel'lmii, hos-tekum, n. [-la, pi.] The proboscis 
or Bucking-organ of certain Insects ana crustaceans, as 
of fltcB and butterflies. [< L. haustrum , water-drawing 
machine, < haustus, pp. of hau/io, draw.] 

— 1 lnus"te!-la'tn, Jt. pi. 1. Entorn. A division of 
lnseeta with inouth-parta modified aa a hauatellmn or suc¬ 
torial organ, as in the files and butterflies. 2. Entorn. 
Th eAnoplura in a restricted aeuse. 3. Crust. The Sipho- 
nosto7)ut.~ liiiua'tel-lutr. I. a. 1, Having a baus- 
tellum; of or pertalniog to the Haustellata. 2. Adapted 
for sucking, as the mouth-parts of a butterfly; suctorial. 
ImiiM-tel'loust. 11. 7i. One of the Haustellata. 
linu.Hte'menttt 7i. A tight-fitting garment worn by a medi¬ 
eval aoldier under his armor, 
li a u 8-1 o'rl-n in, h6s tO'ri- 
um, n. [-ri-a,»/.] Bat. A 
root or sucker by means of 
which certain parasitic 
planta establish connection 
with their host. [< L. 
haustor, drawer, < haus- 
iusy pp. of hauriOy draw.] 
liHiis'triiin, hSs'trom, n. 

[iiaus^tha, pt.] Anat. One 
of the small sac-like com¬ 
partments of the colon 
caused by the sigmoid Enlarged Section of a Haua- 
folds. [L.; see ilaustel- torium of Dodder (Cuscula) 
t ttA t i penetrating the bark of its 

linus'tus* IiSs'tna, n. [L.] host plant. (After Each*.) 

I. Civ. Laic. The right to draw water, and of acceas for 
auch purpose. 2. Med. A draft. Imns'tim't, 
linutt. I. vt. To exalt; raise. II. a. Haughty, 
limit'll«iy, hO’bel, 71 . 1, Same as ohoe. 2. A apeeiea 

of atrawberry (Fragaria elattor). (< F. hantbois t < hant 
(ace haughty) -}- hots, wood, < LL. bosons, hush, < OIIG. 
busc. bush.] — Iinut'liay-iwt, n. Anoboiat. 
haute, t titit, ho, a. [ K_] High: aa element ot some worda 
linut, land compounds from the French. — limitt*'*de* 
bnrde", hOt'-dg-bfird', n. Annor protecting the breast 
of a war-horse and the legs of its rider.— linute":H*»e't 
h0t'-lts',«. Woven with the chain vertical, as distinguished 
from basseAisse: said of tapestry.— limit 
limit "(go ti t'. h0*-gfi',«. High relish or seasoning: hence, 
the height of style.— Im til e'lmcet.n. Arch. I, A raised 
floor in a bay window. 2. The dais in a hall; a raised plat¬ 
form. 3. A lauding ou a staircase; halfpaec. Iinl'paceti 
hmi l 'pit *+. 

limit'unit, a. Highflying; haughty.— limit 'cl n-lyt, ad r. 
bun-tnir', hO-tOr', n. fF.] Haughty wauuer or spirit; 
disdainful pride; haughtiness. 

The arrogance of youth had stiffened Into a chill hauteur. 

Howells Venetian Life ch. 8, p. 131. [if. AH. ’67.] 




Iinu'tiire, hou tur, n. [New Zealand.) A caraognld fish, 
the scad (Traehurus track urus). 

Iinu'ty, a. Haughty. Phil. Soc. 

Iih'ii y-ultc, ha'wi-noit, n. Mineral. A vitreous to 
greasy, blue or green, translucent calcinm sodium-alumi¬ 
num sulfato-silicatc, cryatallizing in the isometric system. 
Isomorphous with ftosean. [< R. J. Hauy , Frcncli min¬ 
eralogist.] lia'tiyne;. — Ita-tiyn'o-pltyrc, n. 
Petrol. A volcanic rock containing crystals of hauyuite. 

— ha -ii yu"o-|iliyr'le, a. 

bar, t). Have. Phil. Soc. 

II a-van'a, ha-van'a, n. A cigar made from Cuhan 
tobacco. [< Havana , Cuba.] Ila-vaii'nalit. 

Iin'vn nee, n^’vQna. «. [Prov. Eng.] Behavior; manners. 

liave, hav, r. [had; hav'inc. Pres. ind.sing.. I have, 
thon hast, he has.] V. t. 1. To hold as owner, possessor, 
occupier, or controller; be in possession or control of; 
own; possess; aa, lie has a fine house. 

When the war of the Revolution, in 1775. commenced, England 
had a thousand war-vessele. The Colooiee had hut one. 

J. S. C. A8BOTT Paul Jones ch. 1, p. 20. [D. M. A co. *74.J 

2. To hold or bear a8 an accompaniment, appurtenance, 
content, or part, or as something connected with or In¬ 
separable from the holder; contain; comprise; as, the 
well hast little water; the book has a significant title. 

Whatever comes from God Aoa the God whom it comes from in 
its heart. Philufs Brooks Light of the World ser. xx, p. 344. 
[E. P. D. ’90.] F 

Every loss hath its gain. 

Owen Meredith 1 ?^ ’auderer.On my Tire ?!#yFourth Yearst. 11. 

3. To possess hy receiving, gaining, or getting in any 
way; enjoy the receiptor acquirement of; as,Tie has a 
large salary; I had a letter thie morning. 

Break thy mind to me in broken English; wilt thon have me! 

Shakespeare King Henry V. act v, «c. 2. 

4. To experience, or be affected with; feel or realize: 
suffer from or enjoy; as, to have the toothache or the 
measles; to have n good voyage; t ohave the honor or 
the pleasure to know one. 5. To hold in the mind; en¬ 
tertain ; exercise; as, to have an opinion; to have patience. 

To live in faith—not eometiraes to (eel. hut always to hare it—U 
difficult. SIargaret FULLiia Ossou Life Without and Within 
l>t. ii, p. 279. [R. aRos. ’74.] 

G. To hold by carrying on, conducting, carrying throngh, 
or taking part in; bring about; effect; as, to hare a con¬ 
ference or a discussion; to hare a talk. 7. To get or ob¬ 
tain hy taking steps or measures; cause to be; procure; 
as, to hare a house built; to have work done. 8. To 
bear or endure; allow; permit; as, 1 will hare no inter¬ 
ference. 9. To hold, face, find, or come to as a neces¬ 
sity or dnty or as something that must or may be done; 
be ohliged or compelled to; as, 1 hare to go. 

The Hou^e of Common* never make* a reform limply because 
the reform is one that ought to be made. It makes a reform only 
because and when it has to be made. 

McCarthy in Forth American Review Nov., *91, p. 671. 

10. To receive or enjov as fulfilled or accomplished; 
realize; as, to have ones wish. II. To bring forth; 
bear; of the father, to beget: generate; as, she had a 
child last week; he had two children by his first wife. 

Some . . . had wives hy whom they had children. Ezra x , 44. 
1 2. To hold, as in opinion: esteem or regard. 

Then stood there op ... a Pharisee, named Carnaliel. a doctor 
of the law, had in reputation among all the people. Acts v, 34. 

13. [C’olloq.] To possess an advantage over; hold em¬ 
barrassed, nonplussed, or vanquished; as, 1 had him in 
that argument; he had me there. 14. [Colloq.] Topos- 
sesaan acquaintance with ora knowledge of; understand; 
as, my cook has no English. 15. [Archaic.] To cause 
to come or go; brin»; get; aa, have him away: chiefly 
in the imperative, and commonly indicating Urgency. 

Hare la also used as an auxiliary with a past participle— 
often in connection with soother auxiliary —in certain com¬ 
pound verb forma denoting completed action; as, I have 
eaten; 1 shall hare been rewarded. It waa originally used 
only with tbe partlelplca of tranaltivc verba, and was the 
principal verb of the phrase, denoting possession of the 
object in the state Indicated hy tbe past participle; thus. *• I 
hare hought a horse” meant originally ’* i possess a horse 
bought”; hut hare ia now used with the past partlelplca of 
both transitiv e and intransitive verba; as, I hare gone back. 

11. i. To be; hold; go; come. 

In certain phrases of preference, as had liefer , had 
rathery had better , had as lief , etc., the had , earfy hadde , 
subjunctive preterit, ie equivalent to the modern poten¬ 
tial, would hare, might have; J had rather die — I would 
have death rather* I had liefer die = 1 would have (hold) 
it, i. e., to die, liefer, dearer. From Anglo-Saxon to 
Chaucer, me were liefer die, to me it would be dearer to 
die, was the more common idiom; from 1450 to 1550, 1 
had liefer; from 1550 onward, 1 had rather. Since John¬ 
son, grammarians and reformers have urged l would 
rather. [< AS. habban, have.] 

Phrases: —had like, came near; as, he had like 
to have killed himself.—have at (him, yon, etc.) 
[Archaic], here is a challenge, or a blow, for( him, you, etc.), 
—have with you. I will accompany you.—1 (you, etc.) 
had ns good, same as 1 (you,etc.) had as well—1 (yon, 
etc.) had ns lief, I (you, etc.) would as willingly (with¬ 
out preferring).—I (you, etc.) had an well, had bet¬ 
ter, or had best, ft would be aa well, better, or best for 
me (you, etc.).—I (you, etc.) had liefer, or had 
rather, I (you. cte.) should prefer.—to have a care, 
to be careful; take care; beware.— t n h. one nut, to meet 
one lu a duel.—to Ii. It out, to bring a matter to a con¬ 
clusion or final understanding; also, to speak out freely; as. 
I’ll have it out wfthhlm.-ioli.it out of a person, to 
retaliate on or puuish him.—to h. ou [Colloq.], to wear. 

— to h. oiip’h eye on, to have In oue’a mind; be 
thoughtful, careful, or wary of. 

Iia'veld, he'veld. «. The old-gqunw 
or long-tailed dnek. [ < Ice. hdvella; 
see HAHELD.] 

Iin ve'lesst, r. Having little or noth¬ 
ing. 

Iiave'lock, hav'lec, n. A white 
washable cover for a military cap, 
made with a long rear flap, protect¬ 
ing the head and neck from the heat 1 
of the sun. [< Henry Havelocky 
British general (1705-1857).] 

Schoolgirls wrote their letters ou white paper and used red aud 
hlue ink for the alternate lines; while tbeir mothers made‘/lorc- 
locks ’ (or tbe soldiers. Rosniter Johnson Short Hist . of War 
of Secession ch. 3, p. 48. [T. A CO. ’88.] 

1 1 a'veil, h§'vn, rt. To shelter In or as lu a haven. 



A Havelock. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; elgmgnt, £r = ovfr, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, i = reuew; obey, no; uot, udr, att»m; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 





haven 
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Itaj 


lin'veu, he'vn, n. 1 A place of anchorage for ships; a dnt with a very large beak: supposed to feed mostly on 
sheltered harbor; port. the hawthorn {Crataegus Oxmcantha). 

These quiet hai'ens of Phoenicia were the birth-place of the liIIw', h6'-h6', pi. To laugh Coarsely and ioild- 
aavie* of the world. J. C. Ridpatk Cyc. Vniv. Hist. vol. i, bk. v, ly; guffaw. [Imitative.] 

ch. is>, p. [j. a. * co.] » li«i\v*'*)inw /1 , n. A loud coarse laugh; guffaw. 

*2. Any place of refuge, safety, or shelter. [< AS. lia\v"*ha\v' 3 , n. Same as ha-ha. 

ha^fen! haven.] liau k 1 , h6k, vt. To cry for sale in the streets, or in 

— Iia'ven*mas"ter, a. A harbor-master, lin'veu- public places; carry about from place to place or from 

rrt.-lin'vcaaowii't* a. A seaport. door door f or ga j e . peddle; as, to hawk brooms. 

hn'VA^naii ha\*eo ar U€ **’ Publisher* often employ agents to hawk their book* about the 

hn'vcr. hV’vof, vi. ?Scot.I To talk foolishly and ram- «“ n,r J r - “• t ' rfurea °» Edition p. 28. [a. r. p. ’6&J 
blindly. Imrverti lmve'reli: hnvc'riH. [< hawker 1 .] hnvvk'crt. 

— Imve'rH. 1. a. Half-witted; silly. 11. n. A fool- ]iaivk 3 » v. 1. f. To raise from the throat by forcible 
l*b talker; gabbler. linve'riUi hnv'ceUs Imv'riU. effort, as phlegm. 11. i. To clear or attempt to clear the 

bnv'ec 1 . bav gr, n. [Hare.] One who has something In his thront of nhleo-m rimitatlvc 1 
pouwsloo or under hi- control, whether be be In complete ,.L „ a .‘.° r £ hle ^vil“ U “ t ''. e ;J,.„ 
desirable aDd rightful possession or not. 

Of the hatvrs there are many who have oever been possessore; 
of the possessore, maor who have never be«o havers. A. P. Pea- 
bodv King's Chapel Sermons eer. xxiv, p. 286. [H. M, A co. ’91.] 
hav'ern n. [North. Eng. & Scot.] Ad oat; oats, hav'ret. 

Compounds:— tanv'er-brenil, n — hnv'er-enke, 
n.— linver*Keas*, n. [Prov. Kng.] An oat-Uke grass 


hawk 8 , vi. 1. To hunt or take birds or small qnadrti- 
peds by means of trained hawks, or falcons; practise 
falconry. 2. To fly in search of prey; soar, as a hawk. 


(Arena fatwui wild oat.— hnv'cr-meal, n. OatmeaL Imwk 1 , n. 1 

mandible not toothed, and relative!; 


[Scot, or Obs.] 


i v'il. nav U.». l^ng. a srnnii species or cran. iinv'iii?. 
av'll-«h»r", hav'iI-dQr%C'. (bav'U-dflr', 11’.), n. [Ind.l A 
non-com missioned oftlcer of a sepoy regiment; a native 
wrgeant. [< Hind.Afftrd/tfdr, < hawala, charge,-t/dr, 


1 ill rrttl N rlllV* Utl » 

bnv're-inenli.— hn v'ct>*trn tv, 

Oat-straw. Iinv're-Htrn \\U 
hnv"er-de-»oi*e't, n. Avoirdupois. 
bn'ver* 1 , hewerz, n.pl. [Dial.] Behavior; ways; manners. 
ha'vec* 3 , n. (Scot.) Foolish talk, hni'versj. 
liavVr-sack, h&v'gr-eac, n. 1. A soldier's ration- 
bag, slang from the shonlder. 2. A gunner’s leather 
case for carrying charges to a gun. 3. [Prov. Eng.] A 
sack for oats'or oatmeal. [< F. hatresac, < G. hafer- 
sack. < hafer, oats, -f sack, sack.] 

IlH-ver / *(H»», ha-vgr'ziao, C. (ei-an, /.; -shon, 1)7),a. 
Of, pertaining to. or named after Clnptnn Havers, an 
English anatomist (17th century).—llaverslnn enitnl, 
one of the numerous channels for capillary blood-vessels 
In bone-substance. See lllus. under bonk.— 11. gland*, 
the fringes of synovial membrane, once thought to be 
glandular.— 11. Inmelhc, the coneentrle layers of bony 
tissue surrounding the Haversian canals, 
hn v'il. bav'li.n. [ Eng] A Pinal] species of crab, hnv'l Ilf. 

liav ’ ..* 

non- 

sergeant. k _ . , 

having.]— liav Ildar major, a sergeant-major of sepoya. 
hnv'iug, hav'lng, pa. [Prov. Eng.] Covetous; grasping, 
linv'l list, n. 1 . That which one has or owns; posses¬ 
sions*. goods. 2. (Archaic or Scot.] Good behavior or 
breeding; manners; ways: commonly plural. linv'liiM;. 

Lie in a water-bearer’l house! a gentleman of Ilia havings! 

Ben Joxson Firry .V-i n in his Humour act 1, sc. 3. 
hn'vlour + . a. Behavior. Un'vint»+, 
hnv'oc. hav'gc, rt. Ihav'ockro; hav'ocb-ino.] [Hare.] 
To make havoc of: devastate, hn v'oekt. 

Iinv'oc. n, 1. General carnage or destruction; wide¬ 
spread waste; devastation. 

The Peloponnesian war made Aarw among the Athenian nobles, 
as the wars of the Knee* struck down the ancient baronage of Eng¬ 
land. T. K. May Democ. in Eur. vol. 1, ch. 3, p. 124. [a. a a.] 
2 + . A hawk. [< AS. hafoc, hawk.] liav'ock^. 

Synonyms: see massacre. 

— to cry havoc, to give a signal for general carnage or 
destruction: originally, la falconry, to give a cry of encour¬ 
agement to a hawk attacking Its prey. 

Do not erw havoc, where you should but hunt 
With modest warrant. 

bll.vKESPEAftE Coriotanus act ill, »c. t. 
lia v'oekt, />/>. Havocked. PuiL. Soc. 

lin'voir*, n. Same ns aveb. ha'vourt. 

Imw 1 . hfi, r. I. t. To can*e to turn to the left or near 
side, in driving; ns, to haw an ox-team; opi>oeed to gee. 
II. i. To tarn to the left or near side, ns a drnft-ani- 


sp . . 
in search for it. 

J. Lubbock At\ts, Bees, ond Wasps ch. 11, p. 817. [a. ’82.] 
— to hawk at, to fly at or pounce upon. 

* \q accipitrine bird having the npper 
othed, and relatively short ronnued 
wings. The sharp-shinned hawk (Acapiter fuscits) and 
Cooper’s hawk (.d. cooperi) are North-American, and the 
sparrow-hawk (.4. nleus) and goshawk (Asturpalumbari- 
vs) are Enropean examples. 2. Any dinroal bird of 



piuv used in falconry; esiwcially. 
a short-winged or Ignoble hird of 
prey with roonded wings. 

The passions of yooth, like onbooded 
harrks, fly high, with musical bells upon 
their jesse*. LoxOF*eux)W Hyperion bk. 
1, ch. <, p. 71. [fl. M. A co. T 82.j 
3. Any falconoid hird except a vul¬ 
ture, as a falcon, buzzard, or kite. 
[< AS. hafoc, hafuc, hawk.] 

Compounds, etc.; —blue 
linvvk. 1. The peregrine when 
full-grown. *2. The American gos¬ 
hawk. 3. A male harrier.—hawk'* 
hell", «. Falconry. A small spher¬ 
ical bell to be fastened on the leg of 
a hawk.— h.«billed, a. Having a 
bill or beak like a hawk’s; alao. hav¬ 
ing an aquiline nose.— h.seuckoo, 
n. An East-Indian 
cuckoo (genus J hero- 
coccyx), resembling a 
hawk In pluinsgc.— 
li.*engle,n. Afnl- 
conold hird (Spiztie- 
lun ornntu*).— h.» 
eyed, a. Having 
keeD, piercing, or 
fierce eyes.— li.tfly, 
n. A hornet-fly.— h. 






peregrinns) pre¬ 
pared for falconrj': A, hood; A, bra¬ 
cts to draw hood together; j, Jess. 
2. Method of attaching the jesa to 
the foot, beneath the hewet and bell. 


tm*ed. «. liavinga 1«_A_1Iawk 
none like a hawk's 
beak.— ii.iovv), n. 

1. An owl (Surnia 
ulnla) of the north¬ 
ern hemisphere, of somewhat linwk-llkc aspect and diurnal 
habits. 2. Either one of certain other owls, aa the short¬ 
eared owl. — li.spnceot. «. A South-American parrot 
’ crested hawk-parrot (J). coro- 
Any speeles of Crepls, a 
family (Composite?), 
akin to haw’khit and hnwkwoed, only two of which, C. bien¬ 
nis mod C. tectontm , are oaturailzed in the United States.— 
Iinvvk’*d>il 1, n. 1. Uorol. A form of detent In the stri¬ 
king part of a clock. 2. The hawkhlll-turtle. — hawk’** 
eye, n. 1. The golden plover. 2. The black-hellied plover. 
— I».**v» allow, n. The Europt“an black swift (Jffcropus 


(genus Deroptyu*)', ns, the crest 
waDi*).— havvk’**d»i*i\rd, n. 
genua of European herbs of the aster f 
akin to haw’khit and hnwkw eed, only two of 


opus). 

atvk 3 , n. A forcible effort to raise phlegm or any 
other obstruction from the throat.— Iiawk'v, a. Marked 
by hawking or the effort to clear the throat. 


mai: nsunliv In the Imperative, as a command. [< AS. . . 3 

hdwlao. lo<>k; Cp. w iioa.]— to Imw mid gee. 1. To 11 K , 
go or shift from one side to the other; he undecided or 
wavering; vacillate, 2. To lead or order one w ay and then 
soother eaprieluuslv; order alwuit. Speech of th© most hagfdy, hmetry, pinched, and meaer© kind. 

Imw 3 , ?i. To hesitate in speaking; speak hesitatingly Carlybk Ileminisccnces, Jane U elsK Carlyle p. 2t«9. [it. ’81.] 
or interruptedly with a sound like hair. hnw k 1 , n. A small square board with a handle nnder- 

Do you bt*ml llummhnr »nd hairing now ? neath, used to hold plaster or mortar. 

Mashixger and Field Fatal Lioirry act lv. &c. L — lmvvk'*bov", n. A plastercr’a assistant who sup- 
hnw*. ri. [Prov. Eng.] To look: used especially to call at- plies hi* haw'k with material. 

tentlon In the Imperative hate: or In tlic phrase look haic! Iiuivk'hlll", hOk'bii*. n. 1. The sea-turtle (Eretmo- 
hnvv+, a. Blue. chelys hnbricata) that yields tortoise-shell: named from 

liatv’./o 1. The fruit of any si>ecies of hawthorn (Cra- them ' * ’ ~ ‘ ” 

tsegu*). estKTiftlly of the English hawthorn (V. Oryacan- 

(An), sparingly naturalized in the United States. |,_ 

I fed oo *c*rlti hip* and *tonv hams. tohon , of the aster family (ComjeosUw): especially, L. 

Uow pen rnsfc bk. 1.1.190. autmnnalls, the only sjiecles naturalized In the tfnited 
2. The ovnl drupe of several species of Viburnum; es- States; the fall dandelion. 2. One of various species of 
pecially, the hlack haw or sloe ( V. pntnifolium). This ffierarium. 

is the common meaning of the word In the middle and litiwkc'U, a. Aquiline; curved like a hawk’s bill, 

western United States. 3. Any tree bearing the fruit, hnwk'er 1 , hfik'cr, n. One who cries goods and wares 

4*. Any small fruit or berry. 5f, A thing of no worth; for sale on the streets or from place to place; a pedler; 
a trifle. [< AS. hagan.]— sitniiner Imw the yellow packman; huckster. 

haw ( CraUenn* riarin, with pear-shaped yellowish fruit, Old-clothe« hatrkers . . . go where their ca*t-off garment© will 
growlDg In tin* southeastern l nited states. find **al©. J. H. Bbowxe 6'reaf Meti'op. p. 93. [a. p. co. ’69.] 

l»»'v 3 . n. An interjected utterance or interruption of r < ^ heuker , retailer, stooiier, < MD. hncken, stoop.] 
«i**«*ch tx’gembling the souu^^I of haw; , his storj’ was n. 1. One who hunts with hawks; a 

broken by hums and haws. See haw, in ten. falconer. 2. A sloop-rigged vessel, 

lui %v J , n. I. hit hoi. A web or spot In the cy e i ^ospe- iiawk'oy 1 , n. Same as hockey. 
cially. a disease of the third eyelid of a horse: in the lat- j in ^vk'cy 3 . hSk’e.n. [Scot.] 1. A black-and-white cowjcepe- 
ter sense commonly in the inural. 2. The nictitating chilly, a dark cow with a white face: hence, any cow. 2. A 
membrane or third cvelid. [Cp. haw*, n., 4.] Htupld or clownish fellow; a dolt orahnpleton. hnwk'iei. 

Imw!, n. [Gt. Brit.] I. An enclosed piece of gronnd; llnwk'eye", hSk’ol*, n. fColloq., U. S.] A native or an 

small field: garden. 2. A churchyard. 3. A hedge. I. Inhabitant of Iowa, the “ilawkeye State,” said to be so 

A dale; also, a green spot In a vs Hey. 5, The ear af oats, named after a former Indian chief of that region. 

H. Dirt. [< A.S. hngu x yard. ] hnwk'lng, hSk'ing. n. The sport of hunting small 

li a n . Interj. A meaningless utterance occurring In hes- game with falcons or hawks; falconry, 
itatiug or drawling speech; as, hum, haw! 1 really can’t — hn>vk'l«g*glnve", n. A glove worn for protection 
sny. Written also aw, ir, huh , uh, ur, etc. by n person who carrlea a hunting-hawk on the wrist.- li.. 

11 n.u| r iit (| ha-wai'vnn. l» a f)f nr wrUiinlnu to A perch for a falcon.—* w. A bag 

»f , ’[/' i r* o c r ^ hoic M lh v « h r »h«w k 

Island-, Id he Faclflc ocean. II. n. 1. A native or | 1HW 'kit, hs kit, «. [Scot.] 1. Wf 
naturalizeil inhabitant of Hawaii. 2. The language nf o, sjpy; foolish. 

Hawaii, oneof the Malayo-Polynesian groupof languages. |i)«wk^aitol li", h6k'-moth‘ 
hnw'hurk, hA'hne, a. [ITov.Kng,] An Ill-mannered fel- sphlngid moth; a sphinx. 


Vhltc-faced: said of cattle. 
A large stout-bodied 


hn\v'rii-b!lr+. n. [Slang ] One of a act of dissolute ruf¬ 
fians who Infested the streets of Loodon In the latter part 
of the tTtli century; * mohawk. ]in\v'kn-)iitc+. 
hn>ve'huke"t, n. Coarse fare: p^haps the baked berry of 
the hawthorn. A nonce-word used by Chaucer, 
h mv'tlui*l»", iiS'fluch*, n. The EarojMan groslwak 


. T ... T .i grot ___ 

(Corcothranstes vulgaris ), resemhling a chalflnch in color hn>vk'>no*cil", )».*o\vl, etc. See mawe. 


Most of the hawk-moths fly hy twilight, and have a long 
tongue with which they suck the sweets from flowers, and 
the Isrva* are commonly green and have a caudal spine. 
The mode of feeding and flight of same of the species, as of 
the humming-bird hawk-moth (Mucroglosm steilutarum), 
is similar to that of the homuilng-blrd. See Ulus, under 
deatii’s-urai> moth. 


lum ki, pp. Hawked. Phil. Soc. 

lia%vk'xvee<!", hSk'wId', n. 1. Any species of IRera- 
cium, a large genus of herbs of the aster family ( Com¬ 
posite), with heads of mostly yellow strap-shaped flow ¬ 
ers, very common in the woods of the United States: es¬ 
pecially, H. Canadensis and II. venosum. 2. A species 
of groundsel (Senecio hieracifolim).— nioiiscsea r ho w k- 
xveed, a British species of Hieraelum (H. Pilosella). 
Itnwiti, b6m, r(. [Dial., Eng.] To lounge about, hn win t. 
liawni, n. A stalk; haulm.—howinedt, a. Turned 
outward; bandy: in allusion to crooked plant-stalks.— 
lmn iu / slegge«l"t, a. Bandy-legged. 

Iia'u ok, hd'wek. n. The aboriginal shell money of 
central and southern California, con- ~ 
sisting of disk-shaped beads of various 
sizes and values. It w as usually made of 
thick clam-shells, and w r as strung and 
w orn as an ornament, li a'u ook$. 
linwHot. rf. To raise; hoist. 

Iiaxvxe 1 , hSz, n . 1. The part of a ves¬ 

sel’s how where the haw se-holes are. 2. 

The situation of the cables that lead from 
a moored vessel to her anchors; also, the 
space between the vessel and her 
anchors. 

It la bold when the haw’se-holes are high above water, 
clear when cither anchor eao be picked up without fouling, 
foul when the cables must be cleared before the anchors can 
be picked up, and open when the ship rides with her bow 
bisecting the angle made by the cables. 

JoaeB now determiaed to lay hia chip athwart theeaemy’shaHW. 

A. S. Mackenzie Paul Jones vol. i. ch. 8, p. 182. [u. ’78.] 
3, A hawse-hole. [< Ice. Ad&.l 

Oomponnda, etc.:— hnwwe'xbng", n. Xaut. A bag 
of oakum used to plug the hawse-hole or hawse-pipe — h.» 
block, n. A r owf. A block or plug used to close a hawse- 
hole to prevent the entrance of water. Called also hawse* 
plug .— li»:bol*tcr, n. Sant. A hlock of wood or Iron 
placed close below a hawse-hole to prevent chafing by the 
cable.— h.sboxt, n. Xaut. A hawse-hole.—h.*btick¬ 
ler, n. Xaut. An iron plate or shutter to cover the 
outer opening of a hawse-hole. See urea leb, 2.— h, di o) e, 
n. An«r. A hole in the how of a vessel for the passage of 
a cable.— h.dinnk, n. Xaut. A breast-hook fust above 
a hawBe-bolc.— h.*piocc, n. Xaut. A piece of timber or 
a frame of timbers through which a hawse-hole is cut.— 
li.*pi|M*» n. 1, The Iron lining of a hawse-hole. 2. A 
hole or tube In a deck through which a cable passes to a 
locker.—li.spipe bottom, a sea-bottom honeycombed 
by worms or the like.— hoping, n. Xaut. A hawse- 
block.— Ii.stlmber, n. Xaut. An upright timber through 
which a hnwse-holc Is cut.- It. wood. n. Xaut. The 
bawsc-tlmbers.— riding h. full, pitching so as to im¬ 
merse the how while anchored.— to cfitnc in through 
the h.shnlc (Xaut.), to w’ork one’s way op from the low¬ 
est place; begin at the )>ottom of the ladder: opposed to lo 
comchi through the cabin icindow.— to fro»hen the h., 
to veer out or heave in enough cable to expose a new part 
to the chafe and strain of the Imwae-holee: said of rope 
cables. 

hn \VHC-, n, [Scot.l The neck or throat; halse. 
hiiWHeif, n. Exaltation. 1C.] 

l»n\v'*c*r, hfi'z^r, C. F. II . 1 (hS'ser, /• IF. 3 TVh), «. 
Xaut. A large rope, 5 to 10 inches in circumference, 
generally of nine strands and left-handed twist. 

Oar eight-inch hauler parted like a whip-cord. 

Kane Arctic Explorations vol. 1, ch. 6, p. 58. [c. A e. ’66.] 
[< OF. haulseree, < haulser , lift. < L. altus, high.] 

— hiiw'Hecjbrnd", n. See lllus. under knot.— h.» 
Inlil, ft. Made of three small ropes laid up Into one; cable- 
laid.— *krouri li.ditid, laid up of four strands. 

Imivs'l n<jsl"r«i», h^z'ing-ai'uni, n. A calking-chisel. 
lin.iVK'ln«;*inaI"lel, h6z ing-tnal'et, n. A calking- 
mallet or beetle. 
linw^Homt, n. A atargeoo. 

Iiaw'f horn, ho'thSm, n. Any thorny shrub or small 
tree of the genus Crataegus, of the rose family Ulosaceae); 
especially, the English hn\vthom(U. Oxyacantha), much 
used in England for hedges, and sparingly Introduced 
Into the United States, the Washington thorn (O', cor- 
tlala), and the cockspur-thoru ( C. Crv8*gaUi). [< AS. 
hwgthon), < haga, hedged spot, thorn , thorn.] 

Iiaf li'ornj; liaw'f]iorii:tr«e"t; liay'Hior»t$; 
lieilge'tlmriij. 

— huw''t!ioru*gco*"benk, a. The hawfinch, 
hnx'ter, hax't^r, n. Same as uackster. 

liny 1 , he, v . 1 . t. 1 . To make Into hay; ns, to hay 

clover. 2. To feed with hay; as, to hay stack. II. t. 
To make hay: work in the hay-field. — liny'lng, n. 
The work or the season of making and storing hay. 
liny 3 , vi. To set snares for rabbits. 
liny 1 , n. 1 . Grass, clover, or the like, cut and dried or 
cured for preservation ami use as fodder; grass that has 
been cut. 

And Ilk© a be**t him seemed for to be, And ate hnu a* an ox. 

Cuauceb C. T„ Monk's Tale 1.181. 
2. Grass suitable for fodder. 

The hay ia withei'ed away. Isa. xv, 6. 

(< AS. hlg, hay, < hedwan, cut.] 

Oompouioda, etc.: —bet ween liny mid gras*, too 
late for one tiling and too early for another.— liny '«n hi h 
inn, n. Ilny-fevcr.— Iiaydincill kh, n. A bacillus (Ba¬ 
cillus subtilis) without pathogenetic qualities, found In In¬ 
fusions of hay.—ha y *han d, n. A band used for binding 
hay inbundk-8.—Iinyihnrraek, n. See babrack.- hay* 
bird, n. 1. A bird, as the whitethront or hlackcap, that 
uses bay In building Itn nest; a hay-jack. 2. [Local, U. S. ] 
The grass-snipe.— li a \ 'bote, n. Law , Hedgebote.-liay* 
cap, n. A can or cover, as of canvas, to protect a cock, 
pile, or atack or hay from rain.— hay'cock ", n. A dome- 
shaped pile of bay thrown up In the field for curiog or 
storing.—liny*cnId, n. llay-fever.— hay*ci*omct, n. A 
hay-rake.— Iinysclcvntnr. n. See elevator.— liny*!'<•- 
ver, n. Pathol. Acaterrhal altcctiooof the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the eyes nnd air-passages, characterized by Its an¬ 
nual recurrence at the same period In the same perso'n, mani¬ 
festing itself first hy itching, followed by sneezing and run¬ 
ning from the eyes snd nose, some fever, with pain In the 
head and frontal sinuses, and generally some asthma. Ex¬ 
periments seem to establish the fact that to the pollen of 
various plants, especially the grasses flowering in June, Is to 
be attributed the occurrence and annual recurrence of the 
disease In certain sensitive peraoos. Called also summer 
catarrh; hayatsth mo; pollen - fever; hay-cohl .—h n y * ti c 1 1 1, 
n. A field where grass is made Into hay, or on which grass Is 
grown for hay.— Iiny*fttrk, n. A long-handled fork for 
stirring and pitching hay hy hand; also, a large fork operated 
by power, as by a horse and pulley, for moving hay, as from 
or to a wagon or mow.— haydionk, n. ], A hook for 
pulling lisy from a mow or stack. 2. Her. A hook, some¬ 
times terminating In an animal's head, used as a bearing.— 


: out; 


oil; IiT=f«wd, IQ = future; c = k; church; dh = thc\ go, sing, Ink; «o; lliln; zli = azure; F. bod, diine. < % from ,* t, obsolete; $, variant. 





hay 




head 


hny*jnck, n. Same as bay-bird, 1.— hit y*lnn der, 

A device attached to a wai- *'*- J - j 



Hay-tedder. 

d, driving-wheel; g, gearing; r, reel 

* • for ’ ' ' “ ‘ 


A device attached to a wagon or the like and used for load¬ 
ing hay from the cock, windrow, or awath.—hoyiloft, ?i. 
Aloft, as In a barn or stable, for storing hay.— li nyunnr- 
ket, n. A place where hay Is bought and solo.—liny* 
pin nt, «. A perennial herb (Prungos pabularia) of the 
parsley family ( UmbeUlferse ), used la Tibet as fodder for 
sheep, goata, and oxea, and Introduced experimentally Into 
Europe about 1S40, but without success.— liny sure**, n. 
See press. —hnyjrnck, n. 1. A broad aatl long open 
frame mounted on wheels or placed on a cart or wagon- 
body, on which hay, straw, or the like, la to be hauled. 2 . 
An overhead framework In a stable, holding hay, etc., 
for feeding horses and cattle. Imyiftltclvlngi.— hny* 
rake, n. A rake, operated either by hand or by horsea 
or oxen, for gathering hay Into wlndrowa occocka.— hny* 
*cent, n. A aweet-scented fern (Nephrodium oreop- 
tcris).— hny **pmle, n. A sharp-bladed Implement 
havtng a handle and a tread, used for cutting hay from 
a stack. —hny*sprentier, n. A machine for scatter¬ 
ing or spreading newly cut grass or hay, to dry It; ted¬ 
der.— buyiM richer, n. A portable derrick and hay¬ 
fork for stacking hay.— Iiny*h\vcet>, n. A large rake 
need In gathering wlndrowa into cocks or cocka Into 
stacks. — I*nv ten, water In which hay haa been boiled, 
nacd for feeding calves, etc.— hnyriediler, n. A wheeled 
Implement for stir¬ 
ring and spreading 
newly cut grass or 
bay.—liny *t It, n. 

[Local, Eng.] 1 , 

The wbltetbroat. 2. 

The aedge-warbler. 

— u e i t li e r hny 

nor grass, neither 
one thing nor the 
other: said of things 
spoiled In the ma¬ 
king.— snIt hny, 
hay made from grass 
grown In salt-water 
awampa, principally " 
nsed for litter, but 
partly asfood for cat¬ 
tle.— tome liny, -~ t 

hay made from CUl- carrying revolving- forks for scattering 
11 rated grasses or the lia y- 

forage-plants.— to innko hay, to cut and cure graBa for 
hay. — to innkc liny while the sun shines, to Im¬ 
prove an opportunity; take advaotage of a favorable time. 

— wild hay, hay made from uncultivated or ludlgenous 
grassea, as on prairies or In swamps. 

hay 3 , h$, n. In fencing, a home thrust; a hit. 
hny®. n. [Archaic.] 1 . A net or snare, especially a net en¬ 
closing the hurrow, hole, or haunt of an animal. 2, A 
hedge, palisade, or fence. 3. A round dance or dance In a 
ring, as of country people. [< AS. hege, < haga, hedge.] 

— to dance the lmy, to dance In a ring; also, to go to 
and frn In a lively or elated manner. 

li ay, inter). 1. Same as hey. 2. In fencing, an excla¬ 
mation uttered when a home thrust or hit is made. [Def. 
2 < It. hat, you have it, < avere, < L. habeo , have.] 
hn/yn, hfl'yo. n. [Afr.] An arrow-pofson used by the ne¬ 
groes of the Guinea coast. 

lmyes'ln(e, hSz'in, n. Jfineral. A fibrous calcium bo¬ 
rate, probably same as ulkxite. Called also borocalcite . 
[< A. A. llayes , American chemist.] Iiayes'l ii}:. 
hny'*fc"vcr, lmysliook, etc. See iiay. 
hny let, vt. To drag. 

hay'inn id"en, he nied*n, n. [Eng.] The ground-ivy 
(Nepeta Gtechomap hny'innids"}. 

Iiay'ma"ker, he'me'kcr, n. I . One who makes hay; 
especially, one who turns or tends the newly cut grass 
to cure it, or rakes it into windrows, etc. 

Io the next field we see the haymakers hard at work. 

Chambers's Book af Days, June vol. f, p. 717. [cuas. *64.] 
2. A hav-tedder. 3. An apparatus for making hay by 
furnace-heat. 4. pi. A rustic dance. Called also hay¬ 
makers' jig— liay'iiiii"kln*r, n. 
hny / si*mr / 'ket» liiiysplniit, etc. See hay. 
liay'moYv", he'mou*, n. 1. A mass of hay stored In 
a barn or stable, as ill a loft or bay; sometimes, that in a 
loft, in distinction from that in a bay. 

The loose haymow’s scented locks. 

Whittier H itch's Daughter st. 3. 

2. The place in which a mow of hay is stored in a barn, 
liay^sced", he'-sfd*, n. Grass-seed: also, the mingled 
seeds, buds, hlossoms, and chaff that fall from the nay 
when handled, as on a barn-floor, 
liaj-'weed", n. 1. [C’olloq., U. S.] A countryman. 2. 
[New Eng.] The small floating crustaceans, or the like, 
upon which mackerel, menhaden, and other fish feed. 
liay'Mack", hS'atac’, n. A mass of hay, generally con¬ 
ical, stacked in the open air for preservation, and some¬ 
times thatched or covered with a wooden cap or shed: 
In the latter case usually called a barrack. liay'*bar"» 
rackj; hay'rlek*. 

— to look for n needle In a linyMnck, to seareh 
for something la a place where It la hopelessly lost. 

hay's»tnck"er, liny*teddcr, etc. See iiay. 
hny 'mi ok", h£*'aue% n. [Local, Eng.] 1, The hedge-spar¬ 
row. 2* The whltethroat. [< AS. heqesngge, < hege, 
hedge,-f sugga, old name of garden-warbler.] liny'sogc+i 
h ny'Hiiek' / er|, 

li ay'tliorn, he'thSrn, n. Same as hawthorn. 
llay'tl-an, hd'ti-cm or hoVti-an. I, a. Of or pertaining 
to the island of llayii or Santo Domingo, or the republic 
of Ilayti, occupying its western part. 11 . n. A native or 
naturalized inhabitant of Ilayti. Hal'tl-n n$. 
liay'warri", hS'wSrd', n. 1. [Local, U. S.] An officer 
chosen annually to take up and Impound cnttle or other 
animals found at large: now generally called pound- 
master , 2, [Eng.] A person whose duty was to tend 

the common cattle of a parish within bounds and guard 
hedges or enclosures from injury', liey'u ardt, 
hn'yjfc, h€'Iz, n. [Ar.) A*trol. The proper position or run¬ 
ning-place of a planet (as of a masculine diurnal planet In 
a masculine sign which Is above the horizon In the day¬ 
time) taken as an accidental fortitude. [C\] 

Ha"za-ra', hG'zd-rCE, n. 1. One of a race In north¬ 
western Afghanistan, of supposed Mongol origin. 2, The 
language of this race, a purely Persian dialect, 
li a ril, haz'ard, v. I. /. I . To put in danger of loss 
or injury; expose to chance of loss or damage; nniieril; 
venture; as, to hazard one’s life or fortune. 

Tempt log a gamester To hazarrl Ms whole fortunes. 

Gf.okgb Chapman Revenge far Honour act ii, *c. 1. 
2. To venture to take the risk Involved In; try the 
chance of; venture to make, undertake, or engage in; 
risk; as, to hazard an investment, or an assertion. 


Hi* imposing figure and dignified manner eaahle him to hazard 
sentiment* or assertions that would be fatal to other*. 

Hazlitt Spirit of the Age, Irving p. 57. (d. A j. ’50.] 

II. i. To incur or be in risk or danger; run a risk; try 
the chances; venture. 

hnz nrd, n . 1 . Exposure to the chance of loss or in¬ 
jury; risk; peril; as, at the hazard of one’s life. 

1 was careful aot to incur the hazards of darkness and solitude. 

W. Godwin Caleb Williams vol. ii, ch. 18. p. 178. [H. ’31.] 
2. A chance or fortuitous event or consequence, as the 
result of a east of dice; ,a chance. 3. That which is 
hazarded, risked, or staked; the stake in gamhllng; as, 
a ten-dollar hazard. 4. A gamhling game played with 
a diee-box and two dice by any number of players. 

Io 1764, by the King’s order, the immemorial custom of playing 
hazard on Twelfth Night at [the English] Coort was discontinued. 

Lecky Eng. in the Eighteenth Cent. vol. vi, ch.23, p. 151. [A. ’87.] 

5. In English billiards, the pocketing of a ball, or the 
stroke that puts a ball into a pocket. 

When the [object] ball is forced into a pocket the stroke is called 
a winning hazard: when the striker’s ball falls into a pocket 
after contact with the object ball the stroke is a losing hazard. 

G. F. Pardon io Encyc. Brit. Oth ed. f vol. iii, p. 675. 
[< OF. hasard , < Sp. azar y unexpected accident, < Ar. 
aUzar, the die, < al, the, + zdr , a die, < Per. zdr y die.] 

Synonyms: accident, casualty, chance, contingency, 
danger, fortuity, peril, risk, venture. Hazard la the Incur¬ 
ring the possibility of loss or harm for the possibility of 
benefit; danger may have no compensating alternative. 
In hazard the possibilities of gain or Iobs are nearly bal¬ 
anced; we speak of the chance of winning, the hazard of 
losing. Io risk the possibility of loss Is the chief thought; 
the foolhardy take great risks Jn mere wuntonness. In ven¬ 
ture the hope of good predominates; we apenk of a mer¬ 
chants venture, but of an insurance coinpany’a risk: one 
may be driven by circumstances to run a risk; be freely 
seeks a venture. Accidents are Incalculable; casualties may 
be to a certain extent anticipated; deatli and wouoda are 
casualties of battle. certaiQ to happen to aome, but uncer¬ 
tain aa to whom or how many. A contingency Is simply an 
Indeterminable future event, which may or may not be at¬ 
tended with danger or risk. See accident; danger.— 
Antonyms: assurance, certainty, necessity, plan, protec¬ 
tion, safeguard, aafety, security, aurety. 

— hnznrd clinse, li. opening, a chase or opening on 
the haznrd side.— h. *tdc, fa eourt-tennla and aome similar 
games, the side of the court Into which the ball la served. 
— hnz'nrdstn"l)lc, n. A gamlng-tahle, especially one 
on which hazard la played.—to run the h., to take the 
chancea. 

liaz'ar<l-a-b](e, a. 1 . That may be hazarded or 
risked. 2. Liable to hazard, chance, or risk; hazard¬ 
ous; ventnresome; risky. 

linz'artl-cr, n . 1. One who hazards, risks, or ven¬ 

tures; one who is venturesome. 2. One who plays at 
hazard* a gamester. 

Imz'nrd-izet, n. A hazardous undertaking; hazard. 

Iinz'ard-ous, baz'ord-us, a. 1. Exposed to, exposing 

10, or Involving danger, risk of loss, or calamity; peril¬ 
ous; risky. 

Not hazardous, hazardous , extra hazardous, and spe¬ 
cially hazardous are terina used in insurance to designate 
comparative degrees of risk; also, to Indicate distinct 
clasaea of gooda as subject to different degreea of risk. 

2 t. Inclined to encounter danger or run risks; venture¬ 
some. [< OF. hasardeux , < hasard; see hazard, n .]— 
liaz/aril-ons-ly, adv .— 1 iaz/iiri 1 -oti 8 -iie»*, n. 

Iinz'm’d-ry, haz'ard-rl, k. [Rare.] 1 . Rashnesa. 2. Play¬ 
ing at hazard. 

liazc 1 , hez, vi. [hazed: ua'zing.] 1. To form haze; 
become hazy: colloquially with up; as, it is hazing vp in 
the west. 21. To drizzle. 

Iisizc 3 , v. [hazed; ha'zing.] I. t. 1. To subject to 
sportive maltreatment; make the victim of severe prac¬ 
tical jokea; play pranks upon; put through a harsh mock 
discipline: said of a student at n school or college. 

Quickly following my admission I was broken in by a course of 
hazing. P. H. Sheridan Memoirs vol. i, cb. l.p.fl. [c. L. w. ’88.] 

2. To punish or harass by the Imposition of excessively 
heavy or disagreeable tasks: said chiefly of seamen. 

11. i. [Colloq., U. 8 .] To frolic. [< OF. hascr y irritate; 
cp. Sw. hasa , namatring.] 

liaze, rt. 1. Very fine suspended particles in the air, often 
with little or no moisture, rendering it less transparent; 
smokiness; as, the haze of an autumn day. 2 . Indis¬ 
tinctness or indefiniteness of conception or statement; 
dimness of perception or knowledge. [Cp. AS. ham, 
gray.] 

Synonyms: see cloud. 

— liaze/less, a. Withont haze; devoid of haze. 

lia'zel, lie'zl, a. 1. Made of the wood of hazel; as, a 

hazel wand. 2. Of the color of the hazelnut; dark- 
brown ; as, hazel eyes. lia'zele< 1 £. 

lia'zcl, n . A bushy shrub or small tree of the genns 
Corylus , of the oak family 
( Cupulifer&X yielding an 
ovoid or oblong bony nut 
enclosed in a leafy or coria¬ 
ceous lneeratcd involucre. 

In the United States there are 
two species ( C. Americana 
and C. rostrata ), producing 
respectively the wild hazel¬ 
nut and the beaked hazelnut. 

The European species ( C. 

Avellana) furnishes the fil¬ 
bert. 


The Hazel, under which Menal- 
cas inrites bis brotber-shepherd 
to sit, is a tree of considerable 
size, while the American hazels 
are mere shrubs, seldom overtop¬ 
ping a rustic stone-wall. Wil¬ 
son Flago Year Among Trees, 

The Hazel p. 171. [E.4L. ’81.] 

[< AS. hsesel , hazel.] 

Compounds: — lm'zcl * 
ernt"tl< , fs n. A lichen w 

— Ii.scnrth, n. Very fertile tus Areiiana). 

earth such as Is suitable for a, a, pistillate flowerstin a scaly 
raising hazel-trees. - h.* bt, <V. 6 - b » 5 ta !? , " , lu , ^ 0 , v ’ erR 10 
grouse, n. The European catkins, e, fruit (filberts), 
ruffed grouse ( Bonasa betulinn). It.dient.— Ii.dine, n. 
A grub-hoe. li.:inoth, n. A geometrld (genns Odontope- 
ra).— Iin'zel-nm", n. The edible nut of the hazel (.aee 
hazel); also, the shrub producing the.nut.— li.Miil, n. 



[Slaag j Castigation with hazel rods.- Iin'zel-wori", 
k. AstpmleaaherbtJwri/mE’i/ronaw/i). tiee a a ar abacxja. 

—hn' 5 r.t*l-en+, a. Of or pertaining to hazels.—hn'zel- 
ly, «. [Kare.l Of the color of a hazelnut. 
lia'z«»Mree", he'zMrl', n. 1. The hazel. 2. An 
evergreen tree ( Guerina Avellana ) of Chile, of the pro- 
tead family {igvteaceie), about 30 feet high, with snow- 
white flower-spikes produced simultaneously with the 
ripening of the coral-red frait. The wood, which is 
tough and elastic, is used for boat-building. Called also 
Chilean avellano. 

Iin'zer, he'zer, n. One who hazes. 

Im'zlet. rt. To make dry. 

ImV.les a. & n. Same as hazel. 
hn'zle 3 , n. [North. Eng.] A tough mixture of shale and 
sandstone. 

Iin'zy, hS'zi, a. 1, Containing, covered, or obscured 
with haze; characterized by the presence of haze; as. a 
hazy horizon; a hazy day; hazy weather. 2. Figura¬ 
tively, lacking clearness; ohscure; dim; aa, hazy gen¬ 
eralizations; hla thought la hazy. 

We are pained by a hazy aod perplexed discourse; but rejoice In 
one perspicuous and profound. 

Hamilton Metaphysics vol.i, lect. xlv, p. 630. [am a co. *77 .] 
3. [Slang, U. S.] Fuddled with drink; tipay. 

— lia'zl-ly, flr/p.-lia'zl-Hess, n. 
lie, III, n. [Archaic.] A male; male person, 
lie, pron. [his, jms.x him, otp.; tuey, nom. pl.\ titeir 
or thei ns, pos8. pi. ; them, obj. pl.\ 1. This or that one 
before named; the male person, animal, or thing under¬ 
stood or previously mentioned: the masculine pronoun 
of the third person; as, a man may sin, hut he must 
suffer for it. 2, Any male person indefinitely: an indi¬ 
vidual; any one, whoever it may be; as, he helps doublv 
who helps promptly. 3. [Engj Sometimes, the leader 
of a game, or one who takes some special part in It; 
“It.” He is used also adjeetively, meaning “male,” aa 
In he bear, he goat, though these phrases are often written 
as compounds. [< AS. he.} 

Compounds: — lie'*cnb"bnge'-tree", «. A tree¬ 
like plant (»s exieclo Leucadendron) of the aster family 
( Compositx) found only on the Island of St. Helena. [C. 1 — 
liex-ln in. n. [Local, U. S.] A sea-worm, as the clam- 
worm ( Nereis rirensy. erroneously supposed by some to 
be themaleof the loogclaio {Mya arenaria).— lierialnp. 
n. Jalap extrncted from a Mexican bindweed </ponu*a 
Orlzabensls). Called alao male-jalap and orizaba•root.— 
Iicspak, n. The Australian oak. See Oak. 
lie, be, »i. The fifth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, equivalent 
to the English A, and having the sigo n. Numerical value 
= 5. The derivation of Its name Is doubtful. 

Iie'n, hl o, n. An unclassified tree of the Pacific Islands, the 
fruit of which fumlshea a glutluous red varnish for atalnlng 
fibers: the local name. 

licntl, hed, r. I. t. 1. To be the leader of; lead off 
In doing; stand first in; have or put one's name at the 
head of; hcglii; as, to head an expedition; to head a 
charity list. 

A group of children headed by a. tall girl stood and watched us. 

li. L. Stevenson Inland Voyage p. 54. [n. sros. *83.] 

2. To be or get ahead of so as to intercept; resist or 
chock from before; stop or oppose the forward move¬ 
ment of; as, to head a flock of sheep; the vessel is 
headed by the wind. 

We have headed the Apaches, and will attack their camp the 
instant it is light enough to seo. 

Charles King Tiro Soldiers cb. 14, p. 95. [l. ’92.] 

3. To turn the head of in a desired direction; direct the 
conrec of; as, to head a vessel toward the shore. 4. To 

{ )ut a head upon or into; fnrnish with a head or end; 
lead up; as, to head a barrel. 5. To compass by going 
around the head of; as, to head a stream. C». To cut off 
the head or top of; head down; behead; as, to head a tree. 
When I «m hanged or headed. 

Browning Bing and Book pt. v, L 84. 
II. i. 1. To move forward in a given direction; point 
aa or aa if advancing toward some place. 

So long as you cao head east-aad-hy-north, you are doing well. 

Cooper Pilot ch. 4. p. 33. [t. y. c.] 
2. To come to a head; form a head; as, a cabbage heads 
in autumn. 3. To originate: spring; arise; as, the Poto¬ 
mac heads In the Alleganies. 

— to lit‘n«l down, to cut off the upper part of (a tree- 
stem) ao aa to make the tree branch out below*.—to li. oil, 
to Intercept; circumvent; get ahead of—to li. up, to en¬ 
close by putting in heads or ends; as, to head up a barrel. 
Iien<l, a. 1. Being the head or leader; chief; principal; 
foremost; as, the head cook; the head man of the tribe. 

It is the privilege of the head wife to prepare in her tent the din¬ 
ners of the Sheikh’s guests. Layard Xineveh and its Remains 
voL 1, pt. i, ch. 4, p. Hw. [a. P. P. ’52.] 

2. Felt or acting from before; bearing npon or directed 
against the head or front: as, a head wind or tide. 3 . 
Aaut. Being at the head or front; forward: noting 
sails set on or forward of the foremast, 
lieari, n. 1. That part of the body of an animal that 
contains the brain and the organs of special sense. 2 . 
Something having the shape or position of a head, or in 
some other way analogous to a head. Specifically: ( 1 ) 
A top, upper, or higher part or place, (a) The upper 
part or beginning of a valley, stream, bay, or gulf. 

Drawn, aparkling, from the rivulet head 
Aad mossy well. Whittieb The Reformer st. 13. 
(b ) That part of a bed, sofa, table, or the like considered 
as the upper part, either as fitted to support the head or 
as being the more honorable station, (c) The capital of 
a column or pilaster, (c/) The cover of a still or similar 
npparatus. (<>) The upper part or beginning of a written 
or printed paper. 

The distinguished gentlemen whose names appear at the head of 
this paper. J. C. GIBBONS in N. Am. Retnete Apr.. ’91, p. 385. 

(f) The top of a door or other wall-opening. (^) The 
upper beam of a bridge or of a trestle. (/<) The upper 
or principal part of a tool, (i) That part of a mast 
between the hounds nnd the cap, ns distinguished from 
the heel. ( J ) The upper part of a ship's frame, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the heel. (A*) The upper edge of a 
sail, as distinguished from the foot. (/) A windmill- 
cap. (wa) That part of the face or breast of a mine- 
chamber or level close to the roof, (ji) In whaling, the 
upper end of a piece of blubber. ( 0 ) In bookbinding, 
the top of a book. (2) The fore or forward part; that 
part, side, or end thnt is placed or moved in advance, 
(a) The how of a vessel as distinguished from the stern. 
( 6 ) The privy of a ship’s crew, (c) The forefoot of a 
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vessel's keel, as distinguished from the heel, (d) The 
front of anv procession, troop, column, or the like; the 
van. (e) Tne part of a fuse that contains the priming. 
(3) Any rounded or principal part resembling a head, or 
analogous to a head, (a) Bot . A globular form of in¬ 
florescence exhibited by a cluster of flowers that are 
sessile on a very short axis, as in the buitonbneh; a 
capitalum. 

A Head I* a flower-cluster with a very short body, or axis, and 
without any pedicels to the blossom*, or hardly any, so that it has 
a rounded form. 

Asa GRAY How Plant a Grow pt. 1, ch. 2, p.6t. [l a. A co. ’59.] 
(b) The hunch or cluster of cereal grain on a stalk; an 
ear. (c) The striking, pounding, or catting port of a 
hammer, mallet, beetle, ax, or the like, (d) That part 
of a stringed instrument In which the pegs are in¬ 
serted. (e) The portion of n note that determines Its 
position on the staff, and to which the tail is annexed. 
(/) A set division of a discourse, composition, or the 
like, (g) A title in a printed book, or any headline, 
title, or the like used to characterize that which follows. 
(A) That lathe-stock which contains the live-spindle, as 
distinguished from the one that bears the deau-spindle. 
(ij A bundle of flax of a few ponnds’ weight. 0) An 
ornamental or symbolic device on a vessel's prow. (A - ) 
The top of a capstan; the drum. (0 The flexible shank 
of a molded button; a tuft of canvas or silk protruding 
from the back, by which It may be attached. ( m ) A 
rotating piece bearing cutting bits, as on a wood-pin¬ 
ning machine. («) Tne level or road driven Into a vein 
or a seam, to) [A. Roofing-tiles laid hy the eaves of a 
building. 3. One who has first rank or place and to 
whom others are subordinate; a principal person; chief; 
leader; commander; as, the head of the school; the head 
of the insurrection. 

He that fca head of * party, U hot a boat on a ware, that raise* 
oot iUelf, bot i* moved onward by the billow v. hieh it float* upoo. 

SCOTT Kcnihrtrrth vot. i, ch. 5, p. 85. [H. X. A CO.] 

4. The position, station, or rank occupied by a leader; 
the first or most honorable place; front; as, at the head 
of one’s profession. 5. One, considered as a unit among 
many; the individual; a single one: applied especially 
to persons and to animals as numbered; as, a hundred 
head of sheep; ten dollars a head. In this sense head 
la used both tor singular and plural. 6. Successful 
progress or opposition • headway. 

Nothin# bot the priDting-pre** could make successful hnul against 
* avstero which appealed alike to tbe interest* of both the dominant 
and tbe subject curses. 

C. D. YON OK Three Centuries Modem Hist. eh. 4, p. 75. [a. ’78.] 

7. The measure of stored-up or gathered force or ca¬ 
pacity, as of steam; static or latent force; power consid¬ 
ered as ready to be released or used; specifically, in phys¬ 
ics, the height of a colnmn or body of fluid above a given 
point considered as causing, counteracting, or measuring 
pressure; as, a head of water driving a turbine; the head 
of air that determines the rate of flow In a chimney. 

In Aberdeen, Nebraska, the flow of an artesian well has so pow¬ 
erful a Art ju/ that it i» uwmI instead of steam for driving the [sewage] 
engine. Youth'* Companion [Boston] Apr. 16. ’91, p. 228, col. 2. 

8. [Rare.] Ceol. A layer nf angular debris of adjacent 
strata, winch generally overilea tne “ raised beaches” of 
Kngland. 9. The highest or critical stage; the crisis; 
climax; apex; as, the abscess has come to n heatl; revo¬ 
lution coiues to a head. 

A peremptory demand on the part of Franco for the entire eesaa- 
liuu of intercourse with England brought the quarrel lo a heeul. 

GREEN .Short I!i»t. Eng. People ch. 10, | 4, p. 7X7. [it. TO.] 
10. Control of one’s own course; freedom from re¬ 
straint; liberty; license; as, to give the horse his head; 
give the child head. 

Hr. Junker . . . hold* that the Khartoum Government (node a 
fatal blunder in giving tha trii-nuf the Equatorial Province their 
heads. Sew - York Tribune Feb. 6, ’92, p. 8, col. 1. 

1 1. The end; the part forming the end; as, the head of 
& dram, barrel, hand-reel, or the like. 12. Something 
that .grows or is worn on the head; as, a fund of hair. 
Specifically: (1) The antlers of a deer. (2) A head-dress. 
13. The Intellectual faculties; the mind; understand¬ 
ing; wits as npjtosed to the heart or feelings; as, n level 
head ; a cool head. 

A woman’s hetifl i* usually over ear* in her heart. 

Coleridge Table Talk May 5, ’30. 

(< AS. hedfod, head.] 

Compounds, etc.: — n buck of the first hend, a 
flve-year-old buck having Its first Tull set of antlers.— dy¬ 
namic hend, that head of fluid which would produce 
statically the pressure of a moving fluid.—from li. to 
font, throughout; completely; ail over; thoroughly.— 
grooving or groover h., n rotatingcutter-head having 
radial scoring, and cuttlng-tooto In Its periphery; a dado- 
bead.— hard h. (Geol.). a smooth, round, hard erratic.— 
h.<and*li., adr. Xtul. Head to head; head on. — li, 
mid nhonldrr*. 1. By force; with violence; as, to 
drag one In hend and shoulders. 2. Hy a good deal; very 
much; by far; as, he towers head and shoulders above 
them.— hendMiny". w. The portion of a canal Immedi¬ 
ately above a lock.—Ii.sbetony, n. The common loose- 
wort ( Pedicnlaris Canadensis)-, wood-betony. See lllug. 
under louskwobt.— h.(block, n. J. In a sawmill car¬ 
riage, a cross-block on which the head of the log rests, 
or a device for holding the log In Its proper place. 2. A 
piece of wood In a carriage* or other vehicle, placed be¬ 
tween the fifth wheel and Ihc forward spring, ao that the 
reach may he mortised Into Its center, to connect the fore¬ 
gear and the hlnd-gcar.— hcad'bnn rd", n. A board or 
construction of boards placed at or forming the head, as 
of a bed.— Iieiid'bnnin", n. A jib-boom; usually In the 
plural.—lirnd'bor"oiigli» n. lEng.] Formerly, n tithing- 
man, or chief of a borough; a high constable, hend'hor"- 
rnwt.— h.dmiindt, a. Turbaned.— Ii.ienac, n. En - 
tom. The covering of the head of a puj>a. — h.*eell, n. 
Hot. A roundish hyaline cell at the free end of each of the 
eight manuhrla In the nnthcrtdium of the Chnraceee; a caplt- 
ulum. BevnetA xnM ikoay Crj/ptogamic&danf/,Chara¬ 
re# p. 177. II. o. a co. *89.] — h.tchnir, n. A high-hack 
chair with a head-rest or some similar device.— h.celiutc, 
n. A canvas tube used on shipboard to guide refuse mat¬ 
ter from the bows Into the water.— lux-loth, n. 1. A 
cloth to be worn on the head. 2. A bed-hanging at the 
head of a bed.—li. tonal, n. The upper part of a very 
thick coal-seam, worked as a separate lift.— h.<cnu rw<s 
u. A course of masonry composed entirely of stones or 
bricks placed with their ends to the face of the wall: prop¬ 
erly heading course or header course.— h.«ernekor, n. 
8 atne asHBAD-spADE.—licnd'fnMt", n. A hawser holding 
the bow of a vessel to a wharf or other fixture.— h. fl r*t, 
precipitately, as in diving. I>. foremost t.—lien (]'• 
•inh'', ». A molold sunflsh.— Ii,*f«ld, n. One of the 


folds of the embryonic membranes by which the embryo 
proper is demarcated from its envelopes. It is near the 
head.— li • * fra me, n. The frame over a mine-ahaft 
supporting the boiating-gear, etc.—h.tgnto, n. The up¬ 
stream gate of a canal-lock; a water-gate or flood-gate 
of any race or sluice.— h.>genr, n. 1 . All the parts of a 
harness that belong about the head, as the head-stall. 2. 
The part of a hoisting-apparatus used in mines that is at 
the head-frame. ;), A head-dress or the like. 4. Xaut. 
The running rigging of head-salla.— h, *g« i de, n. A guide 
for the narrow end of the paper in a printing-press.—h.* 
house, n. Mining. The house enclosing or sheltering a 
head-frame and-gear.—li.*huiigt, a. Despondent.—li.* 
hunter, n.— It. shunting, n. A savage custom, espe¬ 
cially among the Dyaks of Borneo, of making incursions to 
procure the hcadsof enemies as trophies.— Ii.skerchief, n. 
A kerchief for the head.— Ii.skirincy, n. The pronephros. 

— Ii.rknee, n. A piece of knee-timber, beneath a ship’s 
head-rails, that hinds the cutwater to the stem and supports 
it.— li .*knot, n. A knot or bow on the head-dress.— 
liend 'I edge", n. A piece running athwartshlp in the 
framing of a hntchway or ladderway.— li.*] in Ing, n. In a 
car or carriage, the fabric lining the roof or hood.— h.» 
Ion»e, n. The louse (Pedtcutus capitis ) that Infests the 
hair of the human head.— li,slugged!, a. Dragged by 
the head.—h.» mark, n. A characteristic or distinguish¬ 
ing mark.— h.ciuold, n. 1, Anal. [Rare.] The bones of 
the cranium, especially those that form the vault. 2. 
Arch, A hood-molding. It. > inn Id ing}.— li. >mold 
••hot, having the cranial bonea riding or shot over each 
other at the sutures.—h,*iuoney, n. 1. Prize-money 
per head for prisoners captured in war, or for the appre¬ 
hension of outlaws. 2. A per capita tax; a premium or 
bonoa, ao much per head. 

Thn voters in som© of our oorropter boroughs, wbo receive, not 
bribe* — they ar© hugely indignant If this is imputed to them — 
but * head-money * tor tbeir votes. TRENCH On the Study of 
Words left, lit, p. 105. [K. p. A CO. ’88.] 

— h«.'netting, n. Kettlngused Instead of fayed planking la 
the head-rails of a merchantman.— ii.diote, n. A note, ab¬ 
stract, or syllabus placed at the head of a document, chapter, 
or page, as in legal reports: opposed to fool-note.— li. nn, 
with the head toward or running f ull against, as a ship.— 
li. nr rail, thia side or the other, a phrase used when 
tossing a coin to decide a proposition, “head” indicating 
the side of the coin bearing the effigy of a head and “ tall” 
indicating the reverse.— h. over heels, after a tumbling 
and overtorned manner; more properly, heels orer head.— 
li.tpnnt, n. The hralnpnn.— li,*j>euny, n. A poll-tax. 
li.*t>eiicet.— h.*plate, n. 1 , The strengthening piece 
of a saddlc-cantlc. 2. A small strip covering the joints in 
the roof of a landau. 3. A plate covering the cheek-breast 
of a gun-carriage.—h.» post, »*. A poat at the heatl, aa of a 
bed, a stall In a stable, or the like.— Ii.tpnini), «. Xaut. 
A pump in a ship’s head: used for washing decks, etc.— 
kend'rnce", n. The channel by which water is led to a 
water-wheel, or to any machinery.— h ,>rn i I n. Any rail 
at, near, or forming the head, aa a ahlp’n rail on the bows, 
or the crosanlece at tbe ton of a door-frame.— h.trail 2 !, 
n. A sort or hcad-kcrchlef worn hy women.— h.srcaeh, 

1. rt. To shoot ahead: said of a vessel In tacking. 11, n. 
The distance to windward made by a vessel while tacking. 

— h.srest, n. Any device to support the head, as In a bar¬ 
ber’s chair or in a photographic gallery.— hiring, n. A 
palm-leaf ornament worn by Kafir men in their hair after 
marriage.—h.t rope, rt. 1. A rope to support a masthead 
temporarily. 2. The bolt-rope that strengthens the npner 
edge of a four-sided sail. 3. [Tr.S.l The cork-line of a seine 
ornet.— h.»sn i I, n. A sail set forward of theforemaat, aa 
a lib.— Ii.cslinkr, «. A shake of the head, commonly alg- 
uifylng dissent, distrust, or suspicion.— li.tslicet, n. A 
sheet of ahead-sail.— h.inhlela, n. llerp. One of the plates 
on the head of a snake or lizard.— h.**ill, n. In a sawmill, 
either the head- or the tail-block on which the end of the 
log reals.—7i. A head-penny.— h.c*k)u, n. A 
thick substance protwllngthecaaeof the sperm-whale.—li,* 
Hpndc, 7i. A whaler’s implement for cutting Into a w’hale’a 
lieatl; a heatl -cracker.— lion d'ap ring", ?J. Thefoontaln- 
hcad: source.— h.sMii 11, n. t. That part of a bridle 
which fits over the hend. 2. Snrg. A head-bandage.— h.s 
Mtntloii, n. [Austral.) The dwelling-house, offices, etc., 
of a slicep- or cattle-farm.— li.sHtick, n. ). A short 
rt>und stick, perforated at both ends, through which to 
thrust the head-rope of a triangular sail before sewing it on. 

2. Ib'int. A straight piece of furniture at the head of a 
form, between the chase and the type or other matter.—li,* 
hi nek, n. Mech. Oue of various devices supporting the 
end or head of a part or member, as (1) the live-apindic of 
a lathe, (2) the under-frame of a railway-car, or (8) the 
irudgeona of a wheel.— h.**tnnl, n. A stooi-likc pil¬ 
low formerly used iu Christendom 
to proh-ct elaborately dressed hair 
from being rutiled, and now used, 
for a similar purpose, hy many Orlen- . 
tals. especially the Japanese.— li.« 

HWor«l, «. [Corn., Eng.] Water 

running through n mining-level.— _ _ „ . „ , 

h.riliuhcr, n. Xaut. One of the JapaneseHead-atools. 
'tlmbera supporting the frame of the head-rail.— U.* tire, 
,n. Attire for the head.— Ii.«rant*, «. lu alnglng or elo- 
Icution, a tone deriving its resonance from the cavities of 
l the head: distinguished from chest-tone.— )i.>inrner, n. 
‘A machine for cutting out barrel-beada.— h.tvnlvc, n. 
The tipper air-pump valve of a condensing steam-engine.— 
li.*vcil,n. A veil worn on the head.— b.<voicc f n. iualng- 
ing or elocution, the sounds produced above the chest- 
register.— )i.*vvnll, n. A wall in tbe same vertical plane 
with the face of the arch of a bridge.— Ii.*vv»rd, n. A 
W'ord placed as a title or catch-word at the head of a para¬ 
graph; a title-word.—Ii,*yni*il, tt. Xaut. A foremast- 
yard.—licit her li. nnr tnll, neither one thing nor an¬ 
other; hence, nothing; as, i can make neither head nor tall 
of it.— ol’or nu t oroiir 1 h own h,, of one’a own accord 
or invention.—oll'or out ol’nne’* lu [Colloq.], insane; 
delirious.—on one’s !i„ so as to Impose responsibility 
and guilt on one; as, his sin shall be on his own head.— 
out of oiic'h lu, demented; n«>t sane.—over the lu 
of, above the comprehension of; as, to preach orer the 
heads qf the congregation.—to be by the )u, be 
trimmed hy the lu, go hy the lu, to have the fore- 
body immersed below the normal line of dotation: aaid 
of a vessel.— |n give h. or flic lu, to free from re¬ 
straint; let go; loose; as, to give a horse hla head.— to bln 
h.t. to bis face or in hla presence; as. to denounce a man to 
his head.— tn Iny hen (In together, to conspire; confer. 

— to lowi* nne*n lu, to lose presence of mind.— to ninhe 
h. or innkc lu ngnin*t, to advance; make progress. 

— to hIiovv one’s lu, to appear.— to turn lu, to face 
about aoasto confront.— niliver.NnI lu, a watchmakers* 
lathe-head with dogs, etc., for holding a variety <>f work.— 
virtnn I h., the pressure at any poiut In a liquid, divided 
by its unifonn specific gravity. 

— ItendVd, a. Having or furnished with a head; 
generally with a qualifying phrase or in composition; 
as, headed like a beast: tmek^headed.— l»en«l'fiil ? n. 
As much as the head will hold.— Iicad'le**, a. With¬ 
out a head.— lie«d'Ie**-ne**. ltead'xvard, 
adv. Toward the head, liciurtvnrdttt. 


liead'aelie", hed’ec", n. 1. An ache or pain la the 
head, arising from any cause. 2. [Eng.J The corn- 
poppy {Pajxiver Iihseae). Called also head-work. [ < 
AS. heafodece , < hedfexi , head, -f ece, ache.] head'* 
aeli"t; Hend'aket; lied'nket. 

Compounds; — hen(Pnehe"*!roe", n. An East* 
I ml tan shrub (Ibemna integr folia) of the vervain family 
( Verbenacese) t tlie leaves of which are used by the natives 
inaoupaand curries and for curing headache.—li.*vveetl, 
7i. A tropical American resinous shrub {Hedyovmum nu¬ 
tans) of the chloranth family ( Chtoranthacese). 
liead'aclk"y, hed'ek’i, a. 1. Having a headache; snb- 
ject to headachca. 2. Resembling a headache. 
liead'*baitd", hed^-band*, rt. In bookbinding, to put 
a head-band on (a book). See iiead-band, w., 2. 
liead^band", n. 1. A band worn on the head. 2. 
A decorative terminal cord or roll forming the end of 
the inner back of a book. 3. A decorative band at the 
head of a page or chapter in a printed book. 
Iienil'*bny",li.*cell, etc. See dead. 

Iiead'elieese", hcd'chlz*, n. An article of food made 
by chopping and pressing together like a cheese portions 
of the feet and head of a calf or swine with other ingre¬ 
dients. Called also hoa's-head cheese. 
liead^dress", hed'-dres*, ti. A covering or ornament 




J. Savage head¬ 
dress (Metebela 
girl, South Africa). 

2. A orient Greek 
head-drese. 3. Me¬ 
dieval head-dress 
(Beatrice .Countess 
of Arundel), 1439. 

4. French head¬ 
dress of 1778, known 
a stdUt KeUe Poule. 

6. Head-dress rt /<t 
Marie Antoinette, 
or large poof. 

for the head; also, the hair as dressed nnd adorned in 
any particular way. 

1 do not remember in any part of my reading, that the head¬ 
dress aspired to so great on extravagance as tn the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. Addisox Spectator June 23,1711. 

heod't 1 r, hed'^r, n. 1 . A person who makes or puts In 
or on heads, as In harrel-inaklng or pin-oiaking. 2. A 
person who turns all the needle-heads in one direction, 
in the manufacture of needles. 3. An officer in charge 
of a w hale-boat. 4. A single horse kept to help tennis 
up hille. 5. A plunge or full head foremost, as into the 
water, or from a bicycle. f>. A blow in the head; any blow* 
or exertion that causes odc to turn hack. 7. The hend 
of something, as the leader of a moh or party. 8. One 
of various machines, implements, nr tools for making, 
forming, attaching, or removing heads. Specifically: (7) 
A heading-machine for cutting off the tops of grain, 
clover, etc. (2) A heading-machine for forming barrel¬ 
heads, also bottoms for pails and tubs. See headino- 
machine, below. (3) A fish-heading knife. 9. A heavy 
stone extending through the thickness of a w all. 1 0. A 
brick w ith its end to the face of a wall in which it Is laid; 
a bond. 1 I. A sod or brick having Its end to the face of 
a revetment. 12. In building, a timber resting In trim¬ 
mers and supporting the ends or heads of the tan-beams. 
13. In curing fish, one who cuts off the heads.— liend'- 
erihod", n. [Western U. S.] Same as n ay-hack, I. 
hend'fiiHt", li.tgnie, Ii,*Ii«>umc, etc. See head. 
luadlng, hed'ing, n. 1. A caption, title, or the like; 
aa, the heading of a newspaper article. 

Headings, it mont be remembered, are in no case any part of 
the inspired Word. 

Rawunsox Historical Evidences leofc. vi, p. 160. [o. a l. ’60.] 
2. Boards or other material from which to cut heads, as 
for casks or harrels. 3. A strip along the edge of a piece 
of loee, by which to sew it to a garment. 4. The special 
device shown by a rocket, especially a signnl-rocket, in 
exploding. 5. Mining. (I) A mlne-hend. (2) A drift¬ 
way in tne line of a tunnel or adit, in whicn the men 
w ork; also, any place where work is done in driving a 
horizontal passage. (3) The gravel bank above a sluice 
in a placer. G. The end of a stone or brick that is 

f irescnted outward. 7. A heading-course. 8. A mold- 
ug above a wall-opening; head-mold. 9. [Southern 
U. S.] Homespun cloth. 10. A layer of bark over the 
hides In a vat. 11. A mixture of equal parts of alum 
and iron sulfate, used In brewing. 

Compounds:—lien<d , inurscI»iH"el* n. A mortise-chis¬ 
el.— b.*cirefer, n. A machine for making bnrvel-hcads. 
— b.jcon t*Ne, 7i. In masonry, a course of bricks or stones 
laid with their lengths at right angles to the face of the 
wall.— Ii.tliillt, n. A billon which condemned men were 
beheaded.—li.*j«iliter, n. A straight-edged Jointing, 
bit. Called also back Ing •jointer.— Ii.:k uife, it. 1. A 
knife for chamfering cask-heads. 2. A curriers* scraper. 
3. A saddlcra’ knife for making large holes in leather. 4. 
A knife for cutting off the beads of fish.— Ii«*ttinclii lie, 
it. 1 . A reaping- or harvesting-machine that cuts off the 
stalks close to the heads. 2. A machine for nutting heads 
on pins. 3. A innehine for making ptu-heads separately. 
4. A nmchineforcuttlngoutbarrel-hends. 5, A cartridge- 
head press.— h. t mil, n. A tool for swaging bolt-heads. 
IicikI'inIi, hed'ish, a. [ProY. KDg.] Disposed to be bead- 
strong; unreasonable. 

heailMtnee"- lien d' I edge", etc. See head. 
Iicari'luml", hed'land*, n. 1 , A hill or cliff projecting 
into the sea, aa distinguished from a apit. tongue, or 
point, which la low. 2. A atrip of nnplowecl land left at 
the ends of furrows or near a fence. 
lienil'IIjslit", hcdMait*, n. 1. A light in front of a 
locomotive, to light the track. 2. A w hite light carried 
at a moving steamer’s masthead. 


on = out; oil; Iffisfivd, lft = fntwre; e = k; church; dh = the\ go, sing, Ink; mo; tliiii; zli = azure; F, bon, dtine. <,from; t, obsolete; X, variant. 
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l*cad'*lliie", hed'Iain*, n. A line of type set above the healt* n. Health helct. 
text to which it refers, in a book, newspaper, or the like, lien Id, »». Healed. Phil. Soc. 

* A Trusted Book-keeper’* Downfall’ is one of the most com- liealcl,Bid, n. [Eng.] In weaving, a harness-frame or 
mon heaadines in these days. harness-shaft. 

j. M. Buckle v Oats or w ild Oats t ch. 18, p. 188. [h. *85.] lieal'er 1 , hil'gr, n . One who heals. 
hend'llng+» a<fp. Headlong liend'l higst. hcnl'ei*, n. [Prov. Eng.] A tiler or slater. hel'll-eri; 

liend'long:", hed'leng* or *l©ng\ a. 1. Acting with or lnl'li-eri. 
manifeeting precipitation; hasty; rash. heal'i'angt, n. The punishment of the pillory; also, a fine 

One of the chief sorrows of the reformer’s lot is the embarraR*- t * or 
ment ot headlong allies. Greeley in Zabriskie’s Horace Greeley " 1(1 1 Hgt hll lllg, pa. lending or efficacious to heal; 

eh. 10 , p. 160 . [f. * w. *90.) curative; as, a healing medicine.— lieal'lng-1 >, adv. 

2. Descending precipitately; sheer; as, & headlong steep. Iienl'lngf 1 , n. The act, proceee, or means by which a 

Synonyms: see impetuous. cure is effected; cure, 

head'loiijg", adv. Head foremost; hence, without de- Healing is the ootward and practical attestation of the power 
liberation; rashly; recklessly; without halt or delay; ^lUiineness of spiritual religion, and onprht not to have dropped 
precipitately; hastily. out of the Churchy ^ H. \\ oon in The Arena Oct., *»l, p. &2. 

Men ruin themselves headlong for no worthy women. 

Wilkie Collins Man and Wife ch. 36, p. 841. [a.] 

l,c nd'loii^lyt: licnd'long-YvIset. Iienl'hi[FToV. Engj T. A ?oof-covering. 

IleaiPly+t a. Capital; prloclpfll. covera. he'lingt. B 

Iiend'mmrk", li.snet ting, etc. See niAD. ^ heal'ing*stone"+, n. A slate or tile for roofing, 

ltead'most", hed'most*, a. Most advanced; foremoat, henl'les»+, «. Incapable of being healed. hele'Iest. 

Headmost of all he stems the tide. And stems it gallantly. Iieojlll, helm. n. Same as nAULM. 

Scott Marmion can. 6, st. 22. ucal'sfliiip, hU’suni, a. [Scot.l Wholesome, 
liead'qileoe", hed'-pfg', n. 1. A piece of armor to ^ ^elth, n • 1* A condition of soundness of any 
protect the head; a helmet or the like. living organism; that state in which all the natural 

His horse . . . was unprotected save by a plain breastplate of without pain or disease; 


brass and a bra*en hcad»j>iece. 

J. H. Inoraham Throne of David letter vii, p. 213. [r. BROS. ’89.] 
2. The decorative design at the top of a printed page 
or above a chapter-heading. 3, [Colloq.] The head; 
hence, the wits. 

She has as good a head •piece as the best. 

Dickens Bleak House ch. 18, p. 308. [e. a l. *86.] 
liend'qnar"ter», hed'cwSr'terz, n. sing. & pi. MU. 
1. The temporary or permanent location of a command¬ 
ing officer in camp, garrison, or elsewhere, especially 
that of the commander-in-chief; as, the courier reported 
at headquarters. 2. Hence, any central place where 

S ersons in authority are stationed; any chief or main 
istributing-center from which orders or information 
may be issued; as, police headquarters. 

Jerusalem, though by oo means large, was the head*quartera of 
the great religious institutions, as the capital of the theocracy. 

Geikik Lifextf Christ vol. i, ch. 15, p. 223. [a. ’80.] 

3. [Colloq.] One's place of residence or business; one'a 
principal abode, resort, or address. 
henil'*raee", h.istnil, etc. See head. 
hend'riglit", bed'rail", n. [Local, IT. S.] A grant of land 
made to each citizen by the Constitution of Texas in 1836. 
liead'room", hed'rnm*, n. Arch. The ‘ 
under a girder, arch, etc., or from a step 
the ceiling. 

Iieatl'felilp, hed'ehlp, n. The office of a chief or head; 
authority; government. 

Yes. Lacratidas mast keep his heodship. 

Duftield Osborne Robe of Xesaua ch. «, p. 57. [a. c. a co. ’90.] 
lieads'mnii, hedz'mgn, n. [-men, pi.] 1. A public 
executioner who behcada the condemned. 

If the great_ . _ _„ 

because she grew from childhood to maturity 
axe always before her. 

James Parton Eminent Women, 

2. A collier who wheels or hanla coal from the work¬ 
ings to the horseway. 3t. A head man. 
Iiead'stone", hed'stfln', n. 1. A stone set at the head 
of a grave to receive the Inscription. 2. The principal 
stone in the foundation or other part of a structure, as 
the corner-stone, or the keystone of an arch. 
lioacl'stron 2 ;",hed , etreng’or-strSng*,a. 1. Stubborn¬ 
ly bent on pursuing one's own plans or accomplishing 
one'a own ends; obstinate; wilful; ungovernable. 

They are headstrong believers and defenders of their opinion, 
and not less resolute in maintaining their whim and perversity. 

Emerson English Trails ch. 8, p. 127. [n. M. A CO. *89.] 
2. Involving or proceeding from wilfulness or obsti¬ 
nacy; as, headstrong conduct. 

Synonyms: see oustinate. 

— Iien<l'stroii£c"iiesiN, n. 
taencl'*tiin"ber, h.*vnlve, etc. See head. 
head'way", hed'we', n. 1. Forward motion, particu¬ 
larly of a veaael; force due to anch motion; momentum; 
hence, progress; as, the headway of a locomotive. 


4. To listen to statedly; attend the oral ministration of; 
as, whom did you hear on Sunday? 5. To accede to 
the wishes of; pay regard or favor to: as, he hopes his 
prayer will be heard. 

<• I. To have sensations or perceptions of sound 
through the ear; ae, if we close our ear, we can still hear 
2. To be told; receive a report; as, to hear of a far- 
country. 3t. To sound; be reported. [ < AS. hlran , hear.] 
Synonyma: aee listen. J 

Phrases: — lirnr, benr! listen to this sentiment: aa 
exclamation calling approving attention to what a public 
speaker has been saying: usually a form of applause.-to 
. l 1 /, 1 * 11 wing [Slaog], to receive secret advices.— 

to h. ill or wellt, to be blamed or praised.—to h. of. 
to entertain favorably the idea of: always with a negative- 

—. - as, I will not hear of such a thing. — to ti. Moy, to learn bv 

- heal'ingdierb'', n. The common comlrey (Sym- general report.— to It. tell of [Colloq.], to hear by report. 
phylum officinale).— It..pyx. n. Fleet. The pyx for the — to h. to [Colloq.], to heed, regardTor give assent to 
sacred oil used in anointing the aick. hen rilt, n. A berdsmaa.— heard'? roomet. «. A shep- 

Bed- herd, herde'gromet. 

liear'er, hlr'er, n. 1. One who hears; especially, one 
who statedly attends the ministrations of any speaker, as a 
preacher; as, hie hearers are the most cultured in the city. 

But * true man does not think what his hearers ere feeling, bnt 
what he is saying. Arthur Helps Friends in Council vol. 1, 
bk. i, ch. 1, p. 7. fa. E. a co. *69.] 

2. In the early church, one of the second order of penl- 
freedom from "sickness or decay; health is a* better , rru 

heritage than wealth. “J 81 *■*£» htr ing, w. 1. The capacity or ability to 

Health is something different from strength: It ia universal good 8 o US, \l\a hearing is somewhat 


condition. MUNGER~On the Threshold ch7 6,’ pV 137. [H. u. ACO.'j 

2. The physical condition; state or degree of bodily 
soundness as compared with some other state taken as a 
standard; as, good health; bad health. 3. A toast wish¬ 
ing health to one; a complimentary wish expressed as a 
toast; as, they drank the king’s health. 

Colonel McDonald, like a loyal subject, proposed tha health of 
the Queen. Stephens Travel in Cent. Am. vol. i,p. 22. [n. ’46.] 
4. A healing power; as, the saving health of the Lord. 
[< AS. hselth, < hdl , whole.] See ueltii. 

Compounds, etc. :—bonrd of honltli, an official 
board, aa of a town or city, whose duties in part are to 
maintain nubile sanitary conditions.— hen Itli'sguaril", 
n. [Gt. Brit.] A quarantine officer.— l».*lift, n. A Ilft- 
Ing-maehtne for exercise.— h, officer, a quarantine 
officer, an officer of a health-board, or the like. 

—liealth'lesB, a. Without health; unhealthy.— 
licnltli'lcga-ncss, licnltli'*oim, a. [Ar¬ 
chaic.] Healthful.— liealtli'NOme - uesst, n .— 
Iiealtli'ward, a. & adv. Toward health. 


impaired. 2. Physiol. & Psychol. The special sense 
or faculty by which sounds are perceived; audition. 

3. An occasion provided on which some special matter 
shall have attention; an investigation or consideration 
of any matter pending or at issue; audience; as, a hear¬ 
ing before a legislative committee; to give petitioners a 
hearing. 

The present seldom gives the past a loog hearing. 

Charles Keaok Peg Woffington ch. 2. p. 39 . fr. a r. ’58.] 

4. Law. A judicial Investigation; the examination of a 
person charged with an offense, and of the witnesses; a 
judicial trial, especially without a jury, as in a chancery 
suit. 5. The distance or space within which sound can 
ordinarily be heard; as, out of sight and hearing. 

They laid him hy the pleasant shore. 

And in the hearing of the wave. 

Tennyson In Memorfam xlx, «t. 1. 
G. [Scot.] Report; news; also, a scolding or lecture; 
advice. 7. [Prov. Eng.] Attendance on preaching. 

— hnrd of lien ring, somewhat deaf. 


*«j* u-insiii law. l .-. .. , —nnruiii urnring, somewnai aeai. 

The cleardistance 1 • 11 V fu ’ 5‘ * Efficacious in promoting lienrk'eu, lienrk'en-er, etc. Same as haeeen, etc 

step or landing to °, r , causin 6 health; sanative; aalubnoiis; as, a healthful henr'out. n. A heron. 


climate; healthful influences. Compare wholesome, and hear'wnlf, n. 
synonyms of healthy. licar'say", 1 

No home cao be healthful in which are not cherished seeds of 

f ood for the world at large. MARGARET FULLER 0880LI Life 
»ithont and Within pt. ii, p. 215. |a. t.) 


2. Being in a condition of health; properly healthy. 3. 
[Archaic.] Cheerful; prosperous. 

— Iienlt li'fti l-ly, adv.— lien 11 li'ful-ness. 


Rehearsal. 

htr'se 4 , n. Information received indirectly; 
common talk; report; rumor; as, I know this only by 
hearsay; used also attributively; as, heaj'say evidence. 

Don’t pick np little crumbe of hearsay, and roll them a« sweet 
morsel* under your tongue. 

4 --- Ta(k6 


Augusta Larked talks with Girls ch. 22, p. 148. [s. a p. ’74 .] 
— henruny evidence, evidence derived from what one 
j .. >, oral or written,rearing 

r some person other than 

^ - -..y excluded, but is admls- 

cing or tending to health* sanative* a« a healthn climate* 8 V )Ie 88 *2 customs, boundaries, or other matters 

nronerlv healthful 3 SSnSiHiW iSiJ k ® ™ pi>neral rvpotp. Djing declarations, declarationa against 
P ti'h „ *?^F atI 'Cy» influenced by or interest, and declarations forming part of a transaction are 

manifesting fa\ orable conditions; vigorous; ae, the mar- also admissible. 

ket has a healthy tone; the society ie healthy and doing liear^e, ii^rs, vt. To enclose in or put on a hearse, 
active work. Iicnrse, a. [Scot.] Hoarse. 

Synonyms: hale, healthful, hearty, hygienic, salubri- Iic-nrae 1 , n. 1 . A vehicle for carrying the bodies of the 
ous, v salutary, ^ sanitarv. sound, strong, vigorous, well, dead to the place of burial. 2. A bier; coffin. 3. 


wholesome. Healthy is most eorreetly need to signify 
possessing or enjoying health or Its results; as, a healthy 
person; a healthy condition. Healthful signifies promottve 
of health, tending or adapted to confer, preserve, or pro¬ 
mote health; as, a healthful elimate. Mlxolexome food in 
a healthful climate makes a healthy man. With health 


[Archaic.] A grave, tomb, or monument.' 4. Her. A 
charge resembling a harrow or a portcullis. 5f. A can¬ 
opy of latticework over a bier or tomb. 6+. A dirge. 
[< F. herse. harrow, < L. hirpex {ftirpic-). harrow.] 

— hearmcGrlotli", n. A pall.— h.Hike, a. 


. ... - - T — — --v a 

Salutary ia now chiefly used m the moral sense; as, a mili¬ 
tary lesson.—Antonyms: (healthful) deadly, depress- 1IIjrr ^ M 
Ing, destroying, destructive, harmful, hurtful. Injurious. a 

insalubrious, noxious, pernicious, poisonous, unbealthful, 
unhealthy, unsanitary, wasting, weakening, wearing; 

(healthy) delicate, diseased, emaciated, exhausted, fall¬ 
ing, fainting, fragile, frail, ill, sick, unhealthy, unsound, 
wasted, weak, worn, worn down, worn out. 

— lienllli'I-ly, adv.— DealtI i']-iick«, n. 


Tea loag years elapsed before it was settled that I could remain 
here and make any decided headway. 

Greeley H'haf I Know of Farming ch. t, p. 14. [tr. ass. *71.] _ 

2. The interval of time or the distance between two con- heainVhim* ti* 
secotive rail way-trains, street-cars, or the like, on the lie a p, hip,’ 

same line and going in the same direction; as, trains to accnmulate; amass; as, tn^ heap "upVand; he ’heaped 

up treasures. 2. To cause (a vessel) to be heaping full; 


running on ten-minute headway. 3. In coal-mining, a 
cross-headimr. 4. Same as headroom. 
licn<l'*\vork" t hed'-wurk', n. 1. Mental labor. 

None of the best head*icork in art, literature, or science, Is ever 
paid for. How much do you think Homer got for his Iliad t or 
Dante for his Paradise ? 

Ruskin Crown of Wild Olive lect. I, p. SI. [w. a a. ’66.] 
2. Arch. An ornament resembling an animal’a head, aa 
upon a keystone. 

ln aiBy, hed'l, a. 1. Not easily controlled; headstrong; 
impetuous; precipitate; rash; as, a heady horec. 

Youth Is rash, and heady and inconsiderate. 

Matthew Henry Commentary. Prov. 1.1-5. 

2. Tending to affect the head, as liquor; as, heady wine. 

3. Affected by or as by liquor; giddv. 4. [Rare.] Im- 
petoous.—Head'l-ly, adv .— liead'l-neKs, n . 

lieal 1 , hll, v. X. t. 1 ♦ To restore to a state of health or 
soundness; effect the cure of, as from any bodily dis¬ 
ease, wonnd, or sickness; make sound and well. 2. 
Figuratively, to reconcile or remove, as differences or 
variances; remedy; counteract; as, to heal an old feud. 
3. To give wholeness or purity to; as, to heal a nation. 

There are ao evil* healed by the commonplace resolntions of 
commonplace convention*. 


ful are ranged the words hygienic , salubrious, salutary , hearse 2 , n. [Prov. Eng.] The female of the red deer in its 
sanitary, and wholesome, while the other words are asso- second year. 

elated with heatthv. Salubrious ia always used In the 1*cart, hdrt, r. I. t. 1. To bnild with a solid core or 
h* chiefly apphedjo alr or cl j inate> centor; as, to heart a wall. 2. To hearten. 

" ’ II. t. To form into a heart, or heart-like structure or 

fiber, as a head of cabbage. 

1. The central organ of the vascular system 
or animals, a hollow muscular 
structure that propels the 
blood by alternate contrac¬ 
tions and dilatations. See il- 
lus. nnder lung; ventricle. 

In the mammalian embrvo, 
as In man. the heart first ap¬ 
pears aa two tubes lylog under 
tbe bead and immediately be¬ 
hind the first visceral arches, 
hot gradually moves back and 
becomes lodged tn the thorax. 
g In mammals and birds It la 
four-chambered, consisting of 
right and left auricles and ven- 

, --.ment; tricles,and is generally situated 

Cj pulmonary artery; d. d, au- obliquely With the apex (ven- 
ncular appendage*; e, left veo- tricles) downward or back- 
tncle; /, n ? ht veotncle; g. ward and to the left. The blood 


con- Iieam, him, n. [Dial.] The aeeundlnes. Sec game. 

^bc li c a l>, hip, vL 1. To pile up or form into a heap; hence. 


also, to raise (Its contents) in a heap above the top, as in 
filling a measure; na, to heap a basket with apples; to 
heap apples in a basket. 3. To give profusely or in 
full measure to. [< AS. hedpian, < heap , crowd.] 

Synonyms: see amass. 

— heaping full, so full that the contents are heaped 
above the top; aa, the basket was heaping full of fruit.— 
to heap eon In of fire on one’s head, to shame one 
by returning good for evil. Horn, xll, 20. 

— Iieajt'er, n. 

ltenp, n. 1. A collection of things laid or thrown together 



Heart, 

a, aorta; b, Botal’s ligamei 
. — . - y; d.d.S 


m ^ E.E. \\KLZ Hi* Level Best p. 28. [o. A co.’73.] Uvnn * UJIJ I „ ncnueu 
II * f * To become sound and well; be enred; as, the Iicar/h’ir. r.’ [iieard^ii 
t ^ e 1 ab0CO8a not heal up. [< prehend by means of the 
A _Jf : n ur:T l i, __ ... . as, to hear n eong; I hea 


-heol'*oll", n. A plant, the all-heal (Prunella vul- 
garls).— h.xlng, n. Same as madweed. 

—henl'a-bl(e, a. Such as can be healed.— hea 1'fn It, 
a. 1. lending to heal or cure; healing. Healthful. 
lieal 3 , r.l. [prov Eng.] 1. To cover as a roof. 2+. To 
conceal; hide. 3+. To cover (rootB) with soil. [< AS. 
helan hide.] heel!. 


In a body go aa to form an elevation; a pile; mass; aa, a 
heap of stones. 2. A large assemblage of persona or 
accumulation of things; large number; crowd; throng; 
aggregation; now chiefly colloquial; as, a heap of people. 
[< AS. hedp, crowd.] 

Synonyms: accumulation, agglomeration, aggregate, 
aggregation, collection, drift, hoard, mass, pile, store. See 
collection; mass. Compare synonyms for aogreoate. 

— Iienp^elonil", n. A eumnlua.— h.dlooilh n. A 
heavy aea.— licnp'ineAlt, ailv. Confusedly; in heaps. 

To see the hlack mane, vast and heapu. 

Browning The Glote st. 2. 
ltenjit, pn. Heaped. Puil. Soc. 

*y, nlp'i, a. Heaped; being in heaps. 

eak'ino.] I, t. 1. To ap- 
ear, perceive the sound of; 
Gong; I hear yon. 2. To attend to the 
utterance of; attend to the hearing of; listen to; accord 
a hearing to; ae, the teacher hears the pupil recite; the 
judge hears an argument hy counsel; to hear a petition. 
3. To listen to comprehendingly; understand or learn 
by listening; as, care have they, but they hear not. 

My soo, hear the instruction of thy father, Prov. 1,8. 


j” ' , r . . , X * A* * ** 1 H ZA HU tU vLl C Ivl l» 4 LI V Hj tJUU 

“° nc *' de * flows along the systemic veins 
seending vena ea\a. through the superior and In¬ 

ferior venae eavse to the right auricle, from which it la 
forced to the right ventricle and thence through the pul¬ 
monary artery to the lungs, where it is purified bv tbe 
action of air. From the lungs it flows by the pulmonary 
veins to the left auricle, and thence to the left ventricle, 
from which It passes out by tbe great systemic artery or 
aorta. The heart of most reptiles and amphibians has 
but one ventricle and two auricles. In most fishes It con¬ 
sists of one auricle and one ventricle. The heart of the 
lanceleta is a simple contractile undlvtded tube. The 
heart of tnvertebraies Is merely analogous to that of verte¬ 
brates, and is manifest under numerous modifications. 

Tbe action of the heart i* increased by anger. 

McCosa Emotions bk. i, ch. 4, p. 92. [s. *80.] 
2. In common and literary usage; (1) The seat of the 
affections and passtiooe ae distinguished from the Intel¬ 
lect and will; the emotional nature; feelings; as, his 
heart is better than his head; to win one’s heart; give 
me thine heart. 

He who ha* ao heart of his own caooot reach mine and malce it 
feel. W. M. Pl’NSHON Lectures, Macaulay p. 77. [*. A n u *73.] 
(2) Sometimes, the intellect and will, or even the entire 
personality considered ae capable of being moved or m- 
flnenced; as, a good heart; he loves witli all his heart. 


aofu, arm, usk, at, fare, accord; e'em^ut, £r — over, eight, § = usage; tin, machiue, j = renew; obey, no; net, nor, atom; full, rule; but, born; aisle; 





heart 


S29 


heat 


The life of Lana istflhifchmrf, and, if hedoe«oot live there, I care 
not what other success may befall him, he does not live. 

Bushxell H'orfcand Pay ch. 6, p. 253. [s. ’64.] 


3. Susceptibility to emotion; predominant sensibility as 
distinguished from intellection; teoderaeks; love; as, the 
girl is all heart. 4. Capacity for endurance or enjoy¬ 
ment; conrage; resolution; spirit; as, take heart: no 
heart for pleusure. 5. The breast regarded as the seat 
of the heart or affections; as, clasped to one’s heart. 6. 

The chief, central, or vital part or interest; middle or , . „ • . , ..» .. 

central portion; the core; inner significance; as, let U8 ,* y+ ’. y+ ’ adr ; llea r tIly - . 

go to the heart of the matter; the fteari of the countrv. n - £ burn mg sensation in 

— * the esophngns, due to acidity of the stomach; cardinlgia. 


couraged.— to lone one’s It** to fall In love.— to set the 
li. nt rest, to become satisfied or tranuolllzed In mtod.— 
i o set the h. upon, to hecome Intensely desirous of.— to 
take li. of grace, to take courage.— to tnke the h. 
out ol' one ICoUoq.T, to discourage one.— to wenr 
one’s h. on one’s sleeve, to show plainly one’s feel¬ 
ings.— with nil one’s h.. Intensely; thoroughly; com¬ 
pletely; wholly. 

— henrt'l'ul-lyt, adr. Heartily.— henrt'ingt, n. En¬ 
couragement.— henrt'I in g+, n. A little heart: used la a 
minced oath;as, ’od’a heartlings. heort'lett*— lienrt'- 



The cultivated varieties . . . consist of, . . M&zzards, Heart a, 
and Bigarreaus. 

J. J. Thomas Am. Fruit Culture pt. ii, ch. 7, p. 360. [w. w. ’67.] 


com pounds denoting disposition, "affcctione, quaiitiee, 
etc.; as, ki \\&» hearted; high •hearted. 

They call me crue \-hearted, hut 1 care not what they say. 

Tennyson May Queen st. 5. 
2. [Rare.] Heart-shaped; cordate; as, a hearted shield. 
3t. Taken to or laid up in the heart. 


(3) JVViuf. («) A small rope In the center of a shroud-latd 
or four-stranded rope. (6) A block having a central hole 

and a clrcumfereDtlnl groove. (4) The solid core of a _ _ _ 

twisted column. (5> A hesrt-cam. (6) A net enclosure — heurt'ctl-ness, w. [Rare.] Earnestness; cordiality, 
serving ss a guide to a pound; a heart-net. (7) Lot. The licartVn, hdrt'n, rt. 1. To give heart, courage, or 
inner part or core of a tree or plant. spirit to; encourage; animate. * 

A t«rm ol endearment. praise, or cn«®r^en.eqt L ae, ^ B<> „, h „ bw.ofall back ^ hearten 


9. [Archaic.] Fer- 


dear heart; be of cheer, my heart. 
tility; strength. 

Lands may be kept In heart by the adoption of a rotation suited 
to each particular soil. H. W. Beecher Plain and Pleasant 
Talk. Wheat p. 129. [D. a J. ’59.] 

[< AS. hearts, heart.] 


his men after the punishment they had received. 

ABC1I. Forbes Chinese Gordon ch. 2, p. 76. [F. * w. ’89.1 
2. To give or restore fertility to, as land. 

— lie»trl'e»i-cr,n. Ouc who or that which heartens, 
lienrl'fclt", hflrt'fclt*, a. Deeply felt; most sincere; 
as, heartjett sympathy. 


Compound*, atc.:-nftcr one’s own lienrr, suit- lionrtMYec", li..*hnrd ness. etc. See tteaut. 

Ing one perfectly; conforming toone’s ideas; to one’s taste; |, eiir » |, hflrth (xiin « l The floor of a firenlarp* the 
as, a man after one'* o>cn heart.- nt h.,at the center or bottom fireplace, the 

bottom; essentially; substantially; in fact.— by li„ by rote; Dottom or the compartment in a stove, 
so as to know perfectly. Where fires thou find’st anrak’d and hearths answept. 


so as to know perfectly 
In his bosiest day* [King] Alfred found time to learn the old songs 
of his race by heart . 

Gsekx Snort Hist. Eng. People ch. 1, | 6, p.82. [n. *75.] 

— fenNt of the Sncred II. {JR. C. Ch .),a feast celebrated 
on the Friday after the octave of Corpus Christ!. A. & A. 
Cath. Mr/.-fur my li., for my life; as, I would not for 
my heart be discovered.— hcnri'nche' 1 ', n. Mental sn- 
gulsh; sorrow; grief.— li. n li vi», an ejaculation of surprise, 
vexation, or the like.— h. nnd hnud. li. nml soul, i'n- 
tlrely; wholly; enthusiastically; earoewlly; aa, 1 am with you 
heart and hand; we believe In you heart and soul.— h «*n rt '* 
bent", n. A pnlsatloQ of the heart; henre, aa emotion. 

— h.ihlrd. 7i. The mrnstoae — h.,|j|ock, n. Maul. A 
deadeve used In sotting up the atsys of a vessel’B masts, 

— Ii.sbond, n. la masonry, a Joint or bond In which 
one header (stone or hrieki overlaps two others. — )i*> 
bounds a. Hard-hearted; stingy. — h.direnU, n. 
l»eep grief; overwhelming sorrow, h. h ren h i ng;.— Ii.« 
breaker, n. I. One who or that which breaks hearts; 
as, grief la a sad heart-tweaker. 2. [Humorous.] A curl; 
love-hick. IC.J—h.dirokcn.a. Overwhelmingly grieved; 
having the affections sorely wounded; aa, n heart-broken 
mother. ln*Hrt'broke"+. — li.'brokenly, adr.— h.» 
rnm,n. SeecAM. li.»wlie«*lj*~ h.^elnt, n. Pathol. A 
fihrtnoua clot formed In the heart.— Ii»«clover, n. Same 
as iieaht-tkefoil.— It.*e<iekle, n. A glossoid bivalve.— 
h«;detir, a. [Kare.l Sincerely be¬ 
loved.— h.«deei», a. Hooted In the 
heart.— Ii.*di*<eii*e, n. Pit hoi. Any 
morbid condition of the heart, 
whether organic or s jtu pathetic.— 
li.ientlmr, a. Preying on the heart 
or the feelings.— It.«l'ri*e, a. Having 
the affections disengaged.—h. • h u ril- 
ness n. Ilard-heartedness.—h., 
hen v 1 ness, n. Sadness of heart.— 
li.ihenvy. a.— hen rt'lenf", n. 

Heart-trefoil.— h.il I v *■ r 1 e n f, ». ... , , 

Snme ns livehlkaf.— h.iuct, n. A Heart-cockle 
The pound of * heart-seine.— li. of (}enericardta bo - 
onk, a courageous disposition; a real is). 



„ -unrak’d and hearths answept, 

There pinch the maids as blae as bilberry. 

Shakespeare Merry W ‘ires of Windsor act v, sc. 6. 
2. A shelf Id front of a stove; stove-hearth. 3. Figur¬ 
atively, the abode of the family; the domestic fireside; 
the home. 

Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow ol sorrow 

Fall on thia house and hearth. 

Longfellow Evangeline pt. i, ii, et. I. 
4. Mttal. (I) That part of a reverberatory furnace upon 
which the ore Is lnld to be subjected to the action of fire. 
(2) In a blast-furnace, the lowest part, through which 
the melted metal flows. (3) A blooniery. 5. A cooking- 
grate and fixtures on shipboard. G. A box for contain¬ 
ing the burning charcoal la which soldering-tools are 
heated. 7. A plate or table upon which cylinder glass 
is flattened. [< AS. hearth, hearth.] 

Synonym*: see home. 

Compound*: — lieurtli'ieitt"der, n. Slag from an 
Iroo-refinlng furnace.— h..cricket, n. The house-crick¬ 
et. — li. tends, 7i. pi, ^mall masses of unreduced lead 
ore from a smelting-furnace.— Ii.iplntc, n. A cast-iron 
plate scrvlDg as a nole for a refiner’s furnace.— Ii.irng, n. 
A rug l>1ng or Intended to lie In front of a fireplace.— 
Iirnrt h'Htcnd, n. The place where a hearth is; aheartb. 
— Ii.ifnxt, n. 1/iw. A tax formerly imposed in Eoglaad 
on chimneys and hearths; hearth-money. 

lienrrIristono"', hdrth'stOn*, rt. To rub or scour with 
hearthstone, ns n floor. 

lien rtli'frlone", n. I. A stone laid to form a hearth. 

Io ancient Arya . . . each hearthstone wna an altar. 

Charles Monais Aryan Race ch. 7, p. L72. [s. c. o. ’88.] 

2. Figuratively, a fireside. 3. A soft stone used for 
scouring floors, door-steps, etc. 

I»€‘arl'l-ly, hOrt'l-li, adr. With the whole heart; from 
the heart; cordially; with vigor or zeal; energetically. 


Many employers ace heartily desiron* of doing their men fnll 
justice, Glauden Applied Christianity p. ill. [n. M. s co. *87.] 

very brave person: aala especially of sailors.— li.*of* bearl l-uchw, hflrt^'l-nes, n. The state or quality of be- 
theirarth, «. The plaot self-heal (Prunella ml • Ing hearty; cordiality; earnestness. 
gnrl*\. iC.l-h.ipi*B, n. See heabtseed.— h.ipolnt, hen rt'* leaf", li.itict. It.* pen. etc. See urart. 
n. Her. The fess-polot.—li.iqnnke, n. Agitation from Ii onrl'les..**, hdrt'les, a. 1 . Without sympathy or affec- 
fear; nervous tremor.— li.i rialntr, n. A rising of the tion; hard-hearted; pitiless. 

heart, as In opposition.—h.irobhi ng, «. I. Tranaportlng '* . • .... ^ 

the sems-s, an with delight; rapturous; ecstatic. 2. Stent- H » cof»*UntIy s*>d human natuw i« heartless. Do not be¬ 
ing away the Affections; wlnnlag the heart.— )i.«roott* n. 1 

A sweetheart.— li.trot, n. A rotting of the wood In or near “ ,ind ‘ Kcskin Lectures on Art lect. iu, p. 72. [cl. p. j0.] 

the heart of a tree, produced hy fungi, the mycella of which 2. Destitate of spirit or courage; vvlthont heart; coward- 
enter cither by the root or by some wannd In the surface ly; craven. 3. Without a heart. 

above ground.— hen rI ’m blood, life; ns, to give one’a — lienrt'le**-l v rtdf- In-iirPloMK-itONw » 
heart’s blood for one’s country.— Ii.mcnld, n. rProv.Eng. | , e »i r t 'r cn d "I u - i h rtn’n d 'in" a FxtVmelv Jr\cv 
& Scot.] Heartburn; flgnratlvelv, shame; disgust; aversion. 11 J"”dreSfnl g ’ K j grlCV ‘ 

h.mrniid:.— h.iMolne* «. [Local. V. S.l A weir hav- , C, Tdreadfnl. 

Ing a bi*art-shsped net or pound capable of catching flsh hearts, hflrta, n. A game of cards played by 2 to 12 
whether the tide ehhs or flows.— h.»Norvlci*, n. Devoted persona, with a full pack, and counters or money put In 
service, especially toward God.—h.<*hnhe, n. A defect- a pool, In which the object Is to take no hearts. The 
fve condition of timber shown hy cracks extending from poo) is divided among the plavers who have taken no 
the heart outward. li.iMhitpeil,,^. • haped like a heart; hearts or given to the side that has taken fewest. 

' . The pansy (Mola tri- 
other speciee of violet, as 


sniikcroot, n. The wild ginger (Asarum Canadense): 
so called from Its heart-shaped leaves.— Ii.i*poon, n. 
1, [Prov. Eng.] The navel. 2t* The depression In the 
breast-hone; also, the hreast-bone Itself.— b.^trcl, n. 
Same as HKAaT-8iiELL.— b.^tlrring, a. Exhilarating. 
— h.*Nt rlcUen, a. Overwhelmed with grief or fear.— li. 


Because <t« teed* o’er Memory’* deoert blown 
Sprhy? up in heartsease such ss Eden knew. 

Lowkll With Copy of Aucassin and Nicolete 1.12. 
2. [Local, U. S.J A speciee of knotweed, lady’s-thumb 
(Polyrjonmti Perxicatia). I»CHrl , K'*eaMc"t. 


— rieu on, a. uverwneimeo wiui gnei or n^ar.—n.i _ v* + . 

string, 7 i. A supposed nerve or tendon that holds the li cur I 'seed", hfirmd , 71 . Any species of Cardiasper- 
henrt In place; lienee, In the plural, the deepest feelings, or mum. a genus of 


strongest affect Iona. — b.:.**t ruck, a. 1. lleart-strleken. 
2. Ineradicable.— li.iswelling, <i. Canslngthe heart to 
swell.—h.>tlirob, ». A pulsation or beat of the heart. 
— )i.>tretail, n. Spotted medic (Medicugo mficnlata), a 
European herb of the benn family Usgu>nino*ir) sparingly 
naturalized In the UDited States w ith heads of flowers re¬ 
sembling yellow clover, aod trlfollolate leaves consisting of 
purple-spotted Inversely beart-ahnped leaflets, li.ielovcr] i 
nco rt'lciif",. h. iitrcliln, n. A snatangoid sea-ur¬ 
chin. iiM'rfiinld*Msliend7> li.tvvlicel. n. A heart-cam. 
See cam.— ki.iwood, a. The hard, older, matured wood 
of the central part of an exogenous stein; duramen.— 
h.*tvn ii tided. «. Hurt In the feelings or affections. — )i.> 
vii rn, n. soft yarn In the center of a rope.— j iiiimiicii- 
|o t o 11,, or II* of .llnry, the heart of the Virgin Mary ns 
an object of veneration anmng Homan Cathollca.— Sucrcd 
II., the hi^art of < :hrlst as an ohject of adoration Hmong 
K^unan Cathollea.— to find In one’s li., to he willing or 
desirous —t© liRvc ot li., to cherish; be set upon earncst- 
v — to bn ve in the b., to purpose; Intend — to ho ve 
the li. In the mouth, to he excited or frightened ex¬ 
cessively.— to lu y or take to b.« to grieve over or shout; 



t t MI > • l> “ l If III y vi I II KI l 1) Q«-i ID JCnttl. U\ 1 I Hr 14 If UII t, ItrUf ll UUtl fC < Cflr try • 

he greatly concerned about.—to Ioho Ii.. to become dls hen rt'.Nt lne", li.*tlirtih. etc. See heart 


climbing plants 
of the soapberry 
family (Xaplfi- 
dace a 2 ), with 
leaver temately 
comj>ound, ana 
the fnilt a blad¬ 
dery capsule con- 
tainiug a few 
round seeds 
marked with 
h en rt-s li a pe d lleartseed 
scars* whence the Uslloon-vine 

name. The best* 
know n Is the cul- 
tivnted halloon- 
vinc (C. llallra- 
cabu7tt\ fonnd native on the Missouri river. Called also 
heart-j)ea and whiter cherry. 


( (Jardiosper- 
tnum I/alica- 
cabutn). 
a, fruit; 6, 


henrt'islck", hdrt'-8lc%a. 1* Deeply grieved or sorrow¬ 
ful. 2. Expressing deep grief; as. heartsick sighs. 

— lieort'swick // cn-ing, (i.-henrt’tsick'biess* n. 
hpnrt^oitte, hGrt'sum, a. Cheerful or animated; lively; 

merrj f ; gay.— lienrt'some-ly, adr. 

I can sit down with a clear conscience, and tallr heartily and 
heartsomely with ray own child. 

FROUDE in Thos. Carlyle vol. ii, ch. 8, p. 149. 
lieartNorc", hflrt'sor*, a. 1. Deeply grieved; core of 
heart. 2. Expreesing or indicating deep grief, 
licart'twliole", hflrt'-hOl% a. 1. Having the affec¬ 
tions free; not in love. 2. Having unshaken conrage; 
undaunted. 3. Single-hearted; siucere. 
lieart'worn", hGrt’wOrn*,«. Worn with care and trouble, 
lioart'y, hGrt'i, a. [iieakt'i-er: heart'j-est.1 1. 
Proceeding from or prompted hy the heart; heartfelt or 
earnest; cordial; sincere; as, hearty assistance. 

The open-handed hospitality aad the hearty good-will of this 
truly oobkt race. 

It. F. Burton Lake Regions Cent. Africa ch.6. p. 72. [s. ’87.] 

2. Full of health and strength; sound; vigorous. 

Scott is a bale, hearty man, through all his writings. 

E. P..Whipple Essays and Reviews, Poets of Nineteenth Cent. 
in vol i, p. 306. [a. ’48.] 

3. Craving, consuming, or supplying abundant strength 
or nourishment; ns, a hearty meal; a hearty appetite; a 
hearty eater. 4t. Full of courage; hold. 

Synonyms: see amicable; iiealtiiy ; hospitable. 

— henrt'ydialect, a. Wholesome for the heart. 

li eat, lilt, v. 1. t. 1. To make or cause to become hot; 
impart heat or warmth to; as, to heat water; to heat a 
room. 2. To mnke feverish; as, wine heat* the blood. 

3. To excite with passion or emotion; make ardent or 
zealous; rouse to activity; animate; inflame; as, to heat 
the feelings; heated with passion. 

Then the supporters of the [Sedition] bill heated each other by 
reading long and Abusive articles. 

J. B. McMastkr Popte of the V. S. vol. ii, ch. 10, p. 397. [a. ’85.] 

4. To cause to ferment. 5. To run over in a heat or in 
heats, as in a race. 

II. i. 1. To hecome hot or warm; as, the iron heat*; 
nnoiled machine-bearings heat. 2. To geuerate bent 
through fermentation or chemical action; as, fodder 
heats It stored green. f< AS. h£tan, < hat, hot.] 
licnt, n. 1. A physical agent or form of energy gener¬ 
ated by the transformation of some other form of en¬ 
ergy, as by combustion, chemical action, or the stoppnge 
or mass-motion by friction, possessing the power of ex¬ 
panding, melting, vaporizing, and decomposing bodies, 
of raising their temperature, and of passing through 
space* with the velocity of light. When in a body it is 
supposed to consist In whole or in part in a vibration of 
Us molecules, or of the ether within the body; hence 
often spoken of as a ” mode of motion.” See cALORtc; 
energy; tempeuatuhe. 

. The heat thrown out from every square yard of the Suo’s surface 
M ' Kwater th.tn that which w r ould lie produced by burning #ix tons 
of coa! on it each hour. 

J. N. Lockykr Elements q fAstron. ch. 3, p. 67. [a. ’89.] 
2. The sensation produced by this physical agent. 3. 
Physics. The branch of physics that treats of the effects 
produced by the force defined above. Called by Whew ell 
thermoties. It treats (1) of the measurement of the ef¬ 
fects of heat, Including (a) thermometry, (6) calorimetry , 

1 hygrometry; and (2) of the effects themselves and 
their relations. Including (a) expomdon, (6) change of state, 
(e) eojuturticlty , and (it) thermodynamics. 

4. The state of being hot; a temperature high as com¬ 
pared with a mean, standard, or nonnnl temi>eratnre; as, 
summer heat; swelling attended by heat. 5. Color, ap¬ 
pearance, or condition Indicating high tenq>erature; high 
color; redness; flush; as, heat visible in the countenance. 
G. A single heating, melting, or smelting operation, as 
in working iron or steel; also, the material hented, melt¬ 
ed, etc., at one time; as, the foundry runs three heats a 
day. 7. A single effort or action, or one of an inter¬ 
rupted^ series of such efforts: especially, a single course 
or division of a race; as, to ao the vvorn at one heat; to 
run several heats. 

No great work h»* ever been done ’ at a heat.* 

Smiles Thrift ch. 1, p. 19. [h. *76.] 
8. Greatest vehemence or fury; excitement or agitation; 
unusual animation; ardor; fervency; as, the heat of the 
strife; the heat of anger; the heat of debate. 9. Sexual 
excitement In animals, especially in females. 10. Fer¬ 
mentation. [< AS. h£tu,< hdt , hot.] 

Phraaea, etc.blnck bent, a degree of heat la a 
metal insufficient to change the color of the metal.— 
blockii'ctl h*, the temperature of a metal Rt which It 
begins to be lumlooua by daylight. — ilymi miciil theory 
ol h. !. The theory w bleh supposes heat to be, not a pe¬ 
culiar kind of matter, hut a peculiar form of molecular en¬ 
ergy. 2. Thermodynamics.— bent'*«p'o-nIex"y, 71 . 
Pithol. Sunstroke.— Ii.xllglitulng, 71 . A fitful play of 
elcctrtc light, unattended by thunder, and usually seen near 
the horizon nt the cloae or a hot day. * 11 miner light- 
ningf*— h.srcgulntor* 11 . A thermostat or similar coo- 
trlvanee hy which combustion or degree of heating Is au¬ 
tomatically regulated by the temperature of the air or 
ohject heated, aa In an cgg-hatchlng apparatus.— h*>Npot, 
n. J . A freckle. 2. A spot on the surface of a hody where 
a sensation of heat can be produced*, opposed to cold-spot. 
—1».stroke, 71 . A sunstroke.—Ii*«iinit, w. A unit of 
quantity of heat; the heat required to raise the unit mass of 
water through one degree of temperature. Compare 
calory.— Intent li., potential energy In the form of a 
change in the internal constitution of a substance, produced 
hy the absorption of heat without rise of temperature, as lu 
fusion or vaporization. 

All the heat which is necessary to boil off a liquid, becomes 
latent la its vapor. 

Youmans Iland-Rook Household Science r 68, p. 46. [a. ’57.] 
— molecular Ii., the specific heat of a suhstance multi¬ 
plied hy its molecular weight.— prickly It., a summer 
rash of bright-red pimples, with heat, itching, and pricking 
as if hy needles.—rn din nt li., heat passing through space 
as light, or in vibrations similar to those of light but of a 
wave-lengtli too long to affect the optie nerve; radiant en¬ 
ergy.— r*»«l li *, the temperature at which metals and some 
other substnocea give forth a red light; hence, a state of 
strong passion or emotion.—sctiNililc h„ heat not latent, 
and therefore productive of a rise of temperature.— upe- 
clllc It.* the number of units of heat required to raise a 
unit of mass of nnv suhstaoce one degree In temperature.— 
the It, ol’ the tiny* the hottest portion of the day.— 
white It., the temperature of a metal at which it emits a 
white light; hence, a state of the most Intense passion or 
emotion. 


ctu = out; oil; 1 u = ieud, lil=fotwrc; c = k; church; dli = lAe; go, sing, iiik; so; thin; zli = azore; F. boh, dune. <,/nwi; t , obsolete; $, variant. 
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heru.lict [Archaic & Dial.), imp.&pp. of heat. r. licit, 
lient'er, hTt'er, n. One who or that which heats. Spe¬ 
cifically: O) A heatlog-apparstus, as a coll of steam-pipea 
or a radiator; as, a baih-ftettfcr,* g theater. (2) A pan for 
giving cane-juice or maplc-juice a first heating before It 
goes to the vacuum-pan. (8) A mass of iron totendcd to be 
heated aod placed In a hollow smoothing-iron. (4) One of 
the workmen who assists In the operation of rolling large 
steel armor-plates. (5) Cooperage. A package of large 
shavlogs burned In a crate inside of a barrel, to shrink the 
staves. , ^ 

Phrases, etc.: —electric bonier, a device for heat¬ 
ing by electricity, consisting of circuits of refractory suh- 
stAnee of high resistance, through which a current Is passed. 

— fcoiKwntor li., so apparatus for heating water before 
It Is fed to a boiler.—bent'er*coi I", w. A coil of pipe for 
containing hot water or steam for heating.— li.siilute. n. 
A device, operating by conduction, for keeplog the oil io a 
lamp from chilling. 

lient'fnl, hlt'ful, a. Full of heat or warmth, 
licnlli, h?th, n. 1. Any shrub of the genua Erica, or 
its nearly allied congener Calluna . of the heath family 
(Ericacea), or, more widely, any plant of the family: in 
this last scosc the equivalent of heathicort. In the first 
sense, the best-known species arc: (1) The common heath 
or ling (Calluna or Erica vulgarts), the true ‘‘heather*’ of 
Scotland, a very hardy evergreen undershruh, Indifferent 
to soil, climate, or temperature, and in consequence cover- 
tog large tracts of hills and moorlands. It has opposite 
and minute leaves crowded and imbricated on the branches, 
aod close one-sided splke-llke racemes of rose-colored flow¬ 
ers. It Is used for fuel and a variety of domestic purposes. 
(2) Two species of Erica, the flne-leaved heath (E. ci?ierea) 
and the cross-leaved heath ( E'. Tetralix )» which are also 
exceedingly hardy and widely diffused over Great Britain, 

2. Open land overgrown with heath: any uncultivated, 
desolate tract covered with shrubs and coarse herbage. 

Oh ! beautiful those waste® of heath 
Stretching for miles to lure the bee. 

Mahy Howitt Autumn st. 12. 

3. One of various satyrld butterflies; as, the large heath 
(Erinephile tithdnus). [< AS. hieth. heath.] 

Compounds, etc.lii*nth'*l»oll" f n. Samess heath- 
eb-bell.— lientli'bcr // ry, n. Thecrowberry (Empetnnn 
nigrum) — li. third, n . The heath-grouse. 

Like keath+bird when the hawks pursue. 

Scott Lady of the Lake can. 3, st. 12. 

— h ,*cl n d, a. Covered or crowned with heath; as, t he heath - 
clad hills.— h.scoek, n. The male heath-grouse. — h.* 
corn. «. The buckwheat (Polygonum Fagopyrum).— 
lientn'enp", n. An East-Iodlan and Australian herb 
(ArUinema .ftmbriatum) of the ttgwort family ( Sarophu - 
Utrlacese), cultivated for Its large blue flowers. [C.] — b.s 
cyprr.HM, n . A European c1uI>-itids.s ( Lycopodium alpt- 
7 ium ) resembling a miniature cypress-tree, and growlog In 
heathy places. iC.}—li.*cgger, n. An egger-moth (La- 
siocampa callunse).— li.slbwl, n. The red grouseormoor- 
fowl — h.igcnws, n. Heather-grass.— h.sgrou*o, n. A 
European grouse ( Tetrao te- 
trix ) found In the heath-coun¬ 
try of Orest Britain, the male 
(hlackcock or heath-eock) of 
which Is mostly black with a 
lyre-shaped tafl. Called also 
bluck*game, black»grouse, 
healh*oird, and moor-fowl.— 
li.dioii, 7i. The female of 
the heath-grouse.— h.siicn, 

7 i. A European perennial herb 
(Lnlhyrm mnerorhizux, for¬ 
merly Orobux tub&roaus) of 
the bean family (Legumino- 
xte), producing tubers resem¬ 
bling peas, which are eaten 
boiled or baked like potatoes. 

— li.=peot, 7i. Peat derived 
chiefly from decomposed 

von^'VVb1 , ’h"at' 1 ’.groi^ Heath-grouw (Tftrao tty 
b.*iuiuil.—Ii .*»nnil» n. 

Kit. Brit.] A snail (Helix eri- 

c etorutn) common on heaths.— n.>« m ■*-, »«.. iiiwoi. 
Eog.] The ring-ouzel.— SI. llaboacN li„ n lieathwort 
(Menziexia polifolia) found In Ireland and western Europe. 
Called also Irish heath. 

Iica'llion, hl'dhn (xm), a. 1. Gentile or pagan; as, 
heathen deities. 

A chieftain born Of Christian mother, but of heathen sire. 

Bicksasteth Yesterday, To»day, and For Ever Lk. iii, 1. 2(14. 
2. Irreligious; rude; barbarous. Iie'fliont. 
Iica'flicit, n. [iiea'thens, or collectively hea'then, 
pi.) 1. A person belonging to a untion that rejects the 
true God; in strict use, one of such a nation who has 
not been converted from his pagan faith; one of any 
race or people except Christians, Jews, and Moham¬ 
medans. 

The Christian Church has st last an awakened consciousness of 
its debt of love to the heathen. 

J. M. II or rix Hist oral Theology pt. vl, § 30, p. 573. [f. A w. ’84.] 
2. Script. A person belonging to any nation except the 
Jews; a Gentile; hence, from the prevalence of idol- 
worship among those nations 1 an idolater: in specific 
use, the heathen. 3. Any irreligious, rude, or uncultured 
person; collectively, a class of such persons. 4. A 
fiovden. 5t. A dweller on a heath. [E.] [< AS. hse- 

~ ~ e/llii 


being heathen. 2. The regions inhabited by the heathen. 
licn'tlien-OHse} [Archaic); lie'llieii-OHnet* 
)iea'tlien-ry, hrdhn-ri, n. Heathenism; heathendom. 

Heathenry was neglected, until Dr. Worcester discovered it in 
4 The North British Keview.’ It is used by Stuhbes (1585) p. 162. 

FlTZEOWARD Hall Modem English ch. 4, p. 133. [8. *73.] 
Iiealli'er, bedh'gr (xm), n. 1. Heath; especially, the 
common heather (Calluna vulgaris). See un¬ 
der heath. 2. [Kare.l The heath berry (Em- 
petrum nigrum). 3. A woolen fabric resem¬ 
bling heather in color. 

Compounds:— lienth'ersnlc"t, n. A sup¬ 
posititious drink of North Britain, brewed, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, from heather-bells.— li.* 
be IK n. The hell-like flower of the heather, es¬ 
pecially of Erica cinerea and E. Tetralix. 
hem lube IK.— h.shiriiH, n. [Scot.] Stalks 
and roots of hurot heather.— h.rblcttt, n. Ure- 
laod,] The snipe. Ii.*blcnter}.— h.*cln vv, 71 . 

A dew-claw. —h.*grnNH, n. An unimportant 
British species of grass ( Trfodia decumbena), 
flourishing on wet, cold soils, h en l li :gr ns»t.— 
h.dlntie.n, [Local,Eog.] The 
meado w-pipit. — b. * p e e |> e r, 

7i. I Local, Brit.] The European 
sandpiper ( TringoUles hypoleu- 
c ms). 

lienlli'er-y, bedh'£r-i, a. Of, 
resembling, or abounding in 
heather; heathv. 



The Common Heather 
(Calluna vulgaris). 


Iien<li'er-y, hith'gr-i, n. Kies, 7 ^.] A bouse in which 
’ * ’ fli 


heaths are grown; also, a place where heath grows, 
heath's fowl", li.spen, h.rihroHtlc, etc. See HEATn. 
Itealli'wort", hTth'wurt', n . Any plant of the heath 
family (Ericacese): usually in the plural — the heathworts 
— aa the equivalent of heath family. 
lienlli'y, ntthi, a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
heath; covered by or abounding with heath. 

The solemn wastes of heathy hill Sleep in the July sunshine still. 

.Matthew A'- -- * 


lieat'ing:, hlt'ing, 
liont'l ngfbncl 

‘ * i< 
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rlx). 1. Heath-hen. 

2 . Heath-coek. 1/22 
-)i.*lhroNtle, 71. fLocal. 


1. The condition or 


then, heathen, < hath, country.] lie'Iltent. 
Synonyms: see oextilr. 
lien'llien-el 0111 . hT'dhn-dtrm, n. 
state or a heathen; heathenism. 

Out ot tbe dead, deep night of heathendom. 

Tennyson Queen Mary act iii, sc. 8. 
2. The regions of the world, collectively, inhabited by 
heathen peoples; also, heathen peoples collectively. 

lieH'ilieii-liooilt. 

Itca'Iben-lMb, hT'dhn-ish, a. Pertaining to, charac¬ 
teristic of, or resembling heathen; hence, irreligious; 
rude; barbarous; cruel. Iioa'lbeii-lyt. 

Socrates — tho least heathenish of heathen men. 

Martineau Studies of Christianity p.307. U*tr*A. *75.] 
-liea'llien-lHh-ly.ar/p. In a heathenish manner. 
— Iiea'tlicn-lfeb-ncfcx, n. 
bcB'llten-lxm, hT'dhn-Izm, n. 1. Heathen religious 
practises, beliefs, or systems; paganism; idolatry. 2. 
The condition, manners, or morals of heathen; igno¬ 
rance; barbarism. bca'Ilien-sbljiK 

The social condition haa created this domestic heathenism. Wm. 
Booth In Darkest Enyland,Cuth. Ch«rchapp.,p.81. [r. A w. *90.] 
hea'tbcn-lze, hl'dhn-aiz, vt. [-ijced; -i*zincj.] To 
render heathen or heathenish. Iiea'llieii-lxct. 
bca'ilien-nesK, hTdfao-nea, n. I Poet.] 1, The state of 


Matthew Arnold Resignation at. 4. 
ppr. & verbal n. of nEAT, i\ 

. .k", n. A chamber back of a forge, tn 

which the air intended for the blast Is heated.—li.*pan, n. 
Any pan for heating; specifically, tn sugar-nmklDg, the first 
pan of a series In which cane-julcc is heated.— li.iwnr- 
Inccs n. That surface In a steam-lK>iIer or similar appa¬ 
ratus from which the heat pass^ to the liquid to be evap¬ 
orated or heated; theflrc-surface.— b.<l nbc, a. A water- 
tube exposed to the Are In a steam-boiler, 
besit'lngr-ly, ado. In a heating manner; iu a way to 
moke or become hot. 

beal'lesB, hit'les, a. Without heat; cold, 
henuinct, n. In medieval armor, a helmet; especially, a 
large helmet that rested on the shoulders. 
be-nii"lo-inor'i>bl.Hiti, hg-6'to-mer'fizm, n. Same 
os automorphism. [< Gr. kectutoix, of oneself, + mor - 
}ihl, form.] 

lieav, boavd. Heave, etc. Phil. Soc. 

lieave, hTv, r. [heaved; heav'ing.] I. t. I. To 
raise with effort, aa something heavy; move upward or 
onward by putting forth exertion; formerly, to lift in 
nny way; raise; hoist; as, to heave a large stone. 

Who heaves old Ocean, and who wioga the storms I 

Pope Essay oh Man ep. 1,1.158. 

2. To throw or cast forth with a toss; cast over: chiefly 
nautical; as, to heave the lead. 

//cared all their guns, their foundering bark to save. 

Campbell Pleasures of Hope pt. ii, st. 12. 

3. To cause to swell or rise; as, to heave the bosom. 

Her breath, that stood at ebb, soon flows agaio, 

Heaving her hollow breast with heavy sighs. 

Hood Hero and Leondcr st. 78. 

4. To bring forth from the breast with effort; give vent 
to or utter with difficulty or pain; as, to heave a groan. 

The very sigh that silence heaves. 

Keats / Stood Tiptoe Upon a Little Hill st. I. 
5+. To elevate in feeling or in one’s state of mind; also, 
to raise in condition or rank [date; as, to be hea red 
up with emotion; to heave one into honor. G. Geol. & 
Mineral. (1) To fracture and actually throw out of posi¬ 
tion, cither vertically or horizontally, as where a mineral 
vein is thrown upward or aside by a later fault-vein. 

Instances are mentioned where sn intersected lode is not heoved 
at a depth of 150 feet, while at a depth of 630 feet there is a heave 
of 72 feet. PrestwicH Qeol. vol. i, pt. i, ch. 18, p. 318. [cl. P. *86 .] 
(2) To produce by vertical faulting (a horizontal separa¬ 
tion between parts of mineral veins or strata), giving 
the appearance of horizontal dislocation. 7. fib* 0 ' 1 . 
Eng.l To try the weight of by lifting; weigh. St. To 
lift at baptism, as a child; baptize; hence, to be sponsor 
for at baptism. 9t. To increase. 

II. i. 1. To he thrown or raised np; rise or swell up; 
bulge not. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. . . . 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. GHAY Elegy st. 5. 
2. To rise and fall alternately and heavily, as the waves 
of a heavy sea, or the bosom in labored breathing. 3. 
To pant from labor or exertion; as, to heave for 
breath. 4. To moke mighty efforts; struggle; toil; 
labor. 5. To make an effort to vomit; retch. [< AS. 
hebban , lift.] 

Phrases, etc.: — lieave nntl imwl, an order to sailors 
to heave at the capstan until another pawl drops In place.— 
li. n rnlly! an inspiriting sailors’ call for extra exertion 
at the capstan.—li. awash! a cheering sailors’ call imply¬ 
ing that the next turn of the capstan will bring the anchor 
insight.— h. nwny! a sailors* call forcommencemeot or 
continuation of exertion in heaving.— It. ho! an exclama¬ 
tion of sallnrs when heaving anchor, etc. li. oh!}.— 
hoave'*of"fer-lng. n. An offering of the Jewish serv¬ 
ice: so called because heaved or lifted op. 

When ye eat of the bread of the land, ye shall offer ap an heave 
offering nnto the Lord. Ye shall offer up a cake of the first ot 
your dougb for ao heave offering. Sum. xv, 19, 20. 

— h.out! a command to sallnra to turnout, as of ham¬ 
mocks.- h.r* boulder, n. A right shoulder of an animal, 
used as s heave-offering.— Ii.tshoiililernlt* <r. lligb- 
shouldcred.— h.*thigh. n. The thigh used as a heave-of¬ 
fering.— tii li. nback, to so handle (a ship) that the wind 
will act upon the forward surface of the sails .—10 li. 
about, to pnt (r vessel) about suddenly.—lo li. n cable 
short, to haul It in so as to bring the vessel nearly over the 
anchor.— lo h. nml hci, to rise and fall, as the surface of 
the sea, or as a vessel on the waves.— toh.n xhip alieni), 
to move it ahead by main power.—to h. a whip nniern, 
to cause it to draw backward.— to h. nwtern, to draw 
back: said of a ahtp.— 1 o li. ostrnin, to heave taut.—to 


h. at. 1. To exert oneself at. ‘2t. To oppose or attach. 

— to h. down, to cause (a vessel) to careen by tackles ap¬ 
plied to the masts.— in h. in, to haul in on the cable.— 
toli.lii sight, to come within view, as a ship at sea.— to 
h. in NtnyN. to put about by tacking.— to li. out, to 
raise (the keel) out of the water by csreeniog the vessel. 

— Id h.Mhort. to heave in (cable) until the vessel ts nearly 
over the anchor.— to h. tout, to heave on (a cable or rope) 
until tt feels the full strain.— to h. the gorge, to retch 
in vomiting; lienee, to feel a strong disgust.— to h. the 
lend, to use the hand-lead In determining the depth of 
water.— to h. the log, to ascertain a ship’s speed by 
means of the log.— t o h. through nil, to surge or slip: 
said of a cable wheo the nippers do not hold.— to h. to. 

1. To hrtog (a vessel) with the head to the wind and with, 
one or more sails aback; 
stop the progress of. 2. To 
make a vessel lie to; bring 
her to a standstill.— to h. 
together iFtslicrinen’s 
Slang], to be partners tn a 
flshing-trtp; be partners.— to 
h. up, 1. To raise, as an 
anchor. 2. [Low.] To vomit. 

lieave, n. 1. An upward 
and onward throw; a heav¬ 
ing; an effort to lift or raise; 
hence, an effort to vomit. 

2. A rising or an upward 

movement; a swell or an ex¬ 
pansion, as of sea-waves, or — 

the earth in un earthquake. A Sailing Vessel Hove To. 

3. Geol. & Mineral. (I) The amount of actual displace¬ 
ment of the parts of a fractured mineral vein or stratum,, 
vertically or horizontally or in both directions combined. 
(2) The amount of actual horizontal separation, but only 
apparent horizontal motion, produced between the ports- 
or fractured inclined strata by the dip-fault. See fa ult. 

4. A heavy pull, as by a team; also, a heavy load. 5. 
[Scot.] A knoll or rise of land; a hillock. 

heaved, htvd, pa. Geol. Upthrmvn: said or those 
portions of fractured strata left relatively higher after a 
faulting. See fault. 

henv'en, hev'n, rl. [Rare.] To place in heaven, or in bliss 
like that of heaven; beatify, also, to elevate to a state of 
heavenly bolloess or purity. 

lion v'eii, n. 1. The abode of God and of blest spirits; 
the dwelling-place or state of existence of righteous souls- 
after their life on earth. 2. The region or regions sur¬ 
rounding the earth; especially, the expanse over the 
earth, within the observer's horizon, which seems like a 
great dome or arch containing the sun, moon, and stars; 
the sky; firmament: frequently used io the plural: as T 
the starry heavens; the heaven is overcast with clouas. 

In tbe Bible all the depths ot ipace beyoad tbe fcurtace of the 
earth are designated by the general term ’ heavens.* the heights, or 
the things which are high. J. W. Dawson .Yaturr and the Bible 



__3 things which are high, 
lect. ii, p. 50. [c. A SROS. ’75.) 

3. Any place or condition of snpreme happiness; a state 
of bliss; exalted felicity; as, a heaven of love; the heaven 
of imagination. 4. [Il ] God, or the Supreme Being; 
Providence; as, llearen keep thee I 5t. jtl. Divine be¬ 
ings; the gods; celestials. Gt. In the mythological as¬ 
tronomy, one of the imaginary revolving spheres carrying 
the heavenly bodies nround the earth; the region within 
which a planet was always confined. 

Heareti is much used with participles ta forming self-ex¬ 
plaining compounds; as, A«'icffn-bora, heaven -descended. 
[< AS. heofen, heaven.] See iieven. 

Compounds: — henv'eii:tM-rect"e<K a. 1, Directed 
by divine power. 2. Pointing toward the heaven.—h.* 
fall on, a. Fallen from heaven or from divine favor. — h.s 
gifted, a. Bestowed by heaven.— li.:ki«*ing, a. Touch¬ 
ing the sky.—h.stree, w. A mythical tree or vine, that ts 
supposed to reach up to heaven or down to the lower 
regions. 

Derivatives: —lienv'on-lmod, n. IRare.] Heavenly 
character; fitness for heaven. — lienv'en-isli+, o. Be¬ 
longing to heaven; heavenly; empvreal.— henv'en-izet, 
rl. To render heavenly.— Uenv'cn-liket, a. Heavenly. 

lieav'cn-ly, hev'n-li, a. 1. Belonging or relating to 
either the material or the spiritual heaven; celestial. 

The heavenly bodies do rule the (ate® of men and nation* in tbe 
most unmistakable manner. R. A. Proctor Our Place Amonp 
Infinities, Astrology p. 313, [a. ’76.] 

Purity of soul makes the most wonderful discoveries lo hcaemfy 
thiogs. Martixeau Studies of Christianity p. 195. U. V. a. *75. J 

2. Having qualities appropriate to heaven; suggestive of 
heaven; supremely excellent or blessed; as, a heavenly 
frame; heavetily music. 

Synonyms: see axoeliC; celestial. 

— Iieav'cn-IKnexs, n. 

lieav'cn-ly, adv. In the way of or by the agency of 
heaven; as io heaven. 

licav'en-1y*inlml / 'o4l, a. Imbued with heavenly 
thoughts; devout.— li. ml tirtcdnexs, n. 

1»en.v'eii-*var<t. bev'n-ward, a. Tending toward 
heaven: skyward.— lieav'en - ward, lieav'eit- 
waril.x, adv.— I»ea v'eii-ward-ncxs, n. 

Iiuav'or, hiv'gr, n. 1 . One who heaves or lifts; es¬ 
pecially, a man who handles freight about wharves or 
vessels: used in compounds; as, acoal«Af<mr. 2. Xaut. 
A short stick used in twisting or tightening a rope ; hand¬ 
spike. 

lieu vex, bivz, n. pi. Veter. An asthmatic disease of 
horses causing quick, labored breathiug; emphysema of 
the lungs. [PI. or heave, rc.] 

Iienv'1-I j\ hcv'i-li, adv. J. With great weight or bur¬ 
den; oppressively; also, densely; thickly: as, heai'ily 
buraeneu; heavily wooded: to press heavily. 2. With 
depressing affliction or misfortune, or with difficulty: 
grievously; severely; tediously; wearisomely; as. the 
wheels drag heavily: the days pass heavily; heavily in 
debt. 3. [Archaic.] With dejection; sadlv. 

lienv'l-noxx, hev'i-nes, n. 1. The quality of being 
heavy; ponderousness. 2. Despondency; grief. 

Let yoar laughter be turned to monrning, mad your j<y to hearf- 
wees. James iv, 9. 

lieav'Ing, hTv'ing, ppr. & verbal n. of heave, t. 

— lienv'ingdine'% n. Xaut. A light lloe thrown 
from a vessel to a landing, for drawing a hawser ashore. 

Iienvx, n. ]rf. Heaves. Phil. Soc. 

Iienv'yt. vl. & ri. To make Dr to become heavy Dr sad. 

Iionv'ys bev'l, a. [heav'i-ek; heav'i-est.J l.llatd 
to lift or carry; having great weight; ponderous;, 
weighty; as, a heavy load. 


sofa, firm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, J = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atgm; lull, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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[-RiES, pi.] The hagbcrry. 
Enrol 


The haman brain is heavier than that of all the lower animals heb'l-f er+, n. A cuirass. lieok'bcr"ry t hec'ber'l, 

excepting the elephant and the whale. _ IIe-br«c"o*P]*c-nl / elan, he-brf'O'fe-nish'lan, a. In- lieck'l-ina), hek'i-mal, n. The 

H. Gsay Anatomy, The ftratn p. 665. [l. aaos. ft co. 87.] eluding Hebrew and Phenician: characterizing a princi- mouse, hec'coj; hcck'l-nielt. 

2. Like n ponderous or massive hody in character, ac- pal divisioa of the Semitic race and linguistic stock. hcck'lc, v. & n. Same as hatcuel. [< D. hekel, < 

tion, or effect; great; tremendous; loud; powerful; as, a n.-hralc, h§-hre'ic, a. Relating to or characteristic of haak, hook.]—heck'ler, n. 
heavy crop; a tea rewind; a heavy failure; a heavy dew; the Hebrews; Hebrew. “ - ~ * * * 

a heavy peal of thunder; a heavy sea. 

Bnt, hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more. 

Byron Childe Harold can. 3, st. 22. 

3. flaying great density or specific gravity; hence, of 

concentrates strength or thickly set; dense; potent; as, 
as heavy ns lead; a heavy odor; a heavy liquor; a heavy , 

beard; heavy hread. I. Having to do with large amounts; lie-brn'I-e I ze, hg-hre'i-saiz, vt. [-cized; -cFzing.] 
as, a heavy dealer or consnmer. 5. Involving much To impart a Hebraic character or tinge to. Hc-brn'l- 
labor, care, or thonght; hindering: obstructive; burden- cl*e}:. .... , .... 

some; as,o heavy undertaking; a heavy road; /Maryland. IVe'bra-lKiii, hPbra-izm, n. 1. A distinctive charac- 
lf Bacon seems heavy, Emerson or Landor is at hand. tcristic or habit of the Hebrews; especially, an Idiom or 

A. S. Hill Our English ch. 3, p. 234. [h. ’89.] form of speech peculiar to the Hebrew language. 2. 

G. Hard to bear or suffer; weighing down; grievous; The type of thooght or conduct characteristic of the 
oppressive; severe; as, a heary affliction; heavy taxes; Hebrew race. , 

the heavy hand of a tyrant; heavy expenses. Ile'hra-lM, hl'bra-ist . n. 1. One who studies or is 

It acems to me that the first thin* we had better think of is, onr proficient in Hebrew 2. One who in thought and feel- 
heavy responsibility. mg conforms to the Hebrew type. 

George Euot Essays, Working Me n p. 278. [f. a w. ’83.] He^hrad^llc, hT'hra-is'tic, a. Belonging to or resem- 
7. Hence, eonsingor feeling sorrow; dejected; afflictive; bling the Hehrew language, thought, or manners. 

as, a heavy heart; o heavy sentence; a heavy blow. of the three Gospel*, that of Matthew presents the most com- ^ T1IWIV1U> 

I came prepared To tell you heavy news. plete example of the Hebraistic diction and construction. IlCC^lnre hec'tilr 71 A measure in tlie metric SVBtem. 

0 „ . , . . •W f 1 UtlvSimS Frenchn«nof to l d.,nel| i nro S™£££ 

° r WC ‘ g " n; V y : ’ J . .V'C’.'T;!H hr‘n ;r, °r y ; “r. Th,r, ra . t exM 133,000 Hvtog w™ in . hectare ot bud. or 

with booty. lle'bra-Izc, hrbra-ize, v. |-ized; -i zing.I 1./. To 63 767 in enacre. 

Some treasures are heavy with bnrnan tears, o« *n ill-stored har- make Hebrew; cause to conform to the Ueorew idiom, 
vest with untimely rain. . or to the Hebrew type of character. 

Ruski.v Unto This Last essay u, p. 68. [s. E. ft ca ’42.] | , ,• To fi( j opt t | ie Hebrew COBtt 

9. Sluggish of mind; lacking spirit or animation; C ume Hebrew or Hebraistic. He'bra-I sc}. ’‘iVallV hvordenotinonXvaatiimhabitorcoR 

stupid; dull; drowsy; as, heavy wit*; heavy eyes. 10. — IIe"bra-l-y.a'tlou, Ile^bra-l-sa'llon, n. lcmiy,characterized hyoraenotingRwasnng^iamtorcon 

[Kart*.] Gravid. 1 1. Mil. Having or made up of the Ue'brevr, hFbrfi, a. Relating or belonging to the 

larger kind of arms; as, the heavy artillery. 12. [Slang.] Hebrews: llehraic.— Hebrew llihie, the canonical books 

Theat. Possessing dignity or sobriety; serious: said of of the Ola Testament In their original text, 
an actor; as, the heavy villain. [< AS. hejig, < hebban, Ile'brow, n. 1. A member of the hranch of the 
heave.] Semitic family that, according to Gen. xi, 14, et seq., 

Synonyms: Burdensome, crushing, cumbrous, dull, descended from Eber; a Jew. 2. The language epokcu 
yrievous. inert, oppressive, ponderous, slow, sluggish, stob.. ' *’ ’ 


European blue tit- 


--—• —~-- licet-, f Derived from Greek hekaton, a hundred: 

In this passage . . . lies the germ of [Matthew] Arnold’s iodict- liecto*. f combining forms.— Hee-tnr // thro-pod'i-da', 
ment of his countrymen; . . . they are great only in deeds, in n. pi. Crust. A family of haplopodean macrurana hflvlDg 
works, or . . . Hebraic rather than Hellenic. Burrouohs /«- 6-jolntcd pereiopods with baseephyses to all except the last. 
door Studies, Arnold s Criticism p. 84. [H. m. & co. 89.] Hee-tnr'l hro-pus, n. (t. g.) — hec"tnr - tlirop'o- 

[< LL. llebraicus, < Gr. Ilebralko #, < Hebraic*; seeHz- did, bcc"tar-tliroi»'o-doid. a.— !iec"to-cot''y- 
BRfiw.w.] lle-bra'lc-nl$.—lle-bra'lc-al-ly,at/r. }i-*n'iloi», n The state of being hectocotyllzed.- 
- - - - - - - liee"ro-c«t'y-lizcd, a. Conch. Changed into or 

impregnated by a hectoeotylus.— liec"to-oot / y>lim* 
n. [-Li, pi.] Conch. One of the arms in male ceph¬ 
alopoda that la modified to serve a reproductive func- 
tloo. In the argonaut the third arm oa the left side 
has before the breeding»aeason tlie form of a sac. 
The eae bursts and gives exit to the arm, which la larger 
than the rest and filamentous terminally. Durlug copula¬ 
tion the arm. charged with apermatophorea, becomes de¬ 
tached and is lodged beDeath the mantle«8klrt of the female. 
lice'Co-cot-yle},— hec'io-grnin, n. A weight In the 
metric syatem. See metric, liec'to-grnintne;.— lice'- 
to-4i"tei*, n. A measure of capacity in the metric system. 
See metric, licc'to-1 i"tre$,— liec'to-mc'Mer, n. A 
measure of length Id the metric system. See metrig. 
Iiec'to-»ne // tret.—hee'to-scere, n. A cubic measure 
in the metric system. See metric. 


J rrtuVOUS. Inert, Oppri’SvSlVt^ Jlhuunuu?*, niu^giou. Divr 

d, stupid, weight v. See drowsy. —Antonyms: airy, buoy¬ 
ant, ethereal, light, lively, subtile, iritUng, trivial, volatile. 

Compounds, etc.: — henv'y-bnek", «. [Jamaica.] 
A hell net-shell (Cassis tn«daguMcaren*ix).~\\.*UnnAvtU 
a. 1. Oppressive; severe. 2. Bungling; clumsy. — b»* 
bended, a. Having a heavy or dull head; stupid.— In 
lend ('IheatA, the leading or most important heavy man 
of a company.— In met ni. 1 . I^rge guns or projeetllea. 
2. Personal force or ability. — ln*i>i no, n. The heavy- 
wooded pine. See pink.— In *en, nigh and strong waves, 
or such a wave.— lnt*pn r, « Jfmerul. Same ns uarite. 
-b.oliiiin n Mineral. Same as ceritk.— Iieirv'y- 
w eight ", n. I. A person of more than average weight; 
gpeelllenlly, n boxer or wrestler belonging to the heaviest 
of the classes distinguished, nexfcabove that of the mlddle- 


’ Darwin Fonnat/on of Vegetable Mould ch. 3, p. 158. [a. ’86.] 

SISSEFErS °. r -o a ^ 8ge; I'^Fla^aat'or'consUtntoml; 6P ocif- 

line nebrew or Ilebrautic. lit bra-lse.. ically, characterized hy or denoting r wasting habit or con¬ 

dition nf body; ae, a hectic emaciation. 2. Pertaining to 
or affected with hectic fever; consumptive; as, a hectic 
patient. [< F. hecliquey < Gr. hektiko *, < echb (fut. 
nexbX hove.] lieu'llc-aU.— hectic pulse ( Pathol.\ 
the weak, frequent, excited pulse eharacterlatlc of beetle 
condltlona, egpcclnlly of hectic fever. 

by Hie Hebrews, one of the northern brninclies of |,cc'll C , n. Pathol. ’ 1. A form of fever that occurs in 
the Semitic family of languages. The Old Testament connection with some organic disease that is attended hy 
was written in Hehrew, with the exception of a few continuous and exhnu^tiiif? drain uoon the system, as 


Aramaic pnssngee. It was called by the Ilehrews them¬ 
selves the speech of Canaan, and later the holy tongue. 

Ilebrete, la poiat of fore© ami purity, wms at its height la 
InUh. Coleridge Table Talk Feb. 24, ’27. 


continuous and exhnusting drain upon the system, as 
bv chronic suppuration in pulmonary consumption, or 
abscess of the liver or kidneys. 2. The hright pink-red 
spot that appears oh the cheek during a paroxysm of 
hectic fever. 


Oh, the cheek may have the color Of the red rose with the rest, 
■\Vheo ’tia only just the hectic Of the dying leaf at best. 

Alice Cary Secret Writing st. 1. 


[< F. hehrtHy < L. Hebrieuty < Gr. Ilebraios , < Ara¬ 
maic 'ebruytl. < licb. 'ib)% in ref. to 'Ebery IIeber, sup¬ 
posed ancestor of the Hebrews.] 

— Epistle to the Hebrews, one of the New Teata- Iiee'lo-grapli, hec'to-grgf, n. A gelatin pad for re- 
ment hooka, of uncertain authorship, addressed to Chrla- ceiving a copy of and therefrom multiplying a writing 
Mans ot Hebrew birth, showing the relation of the life and nr drawing. See cwygkaph. [< (Jr. hekatony bnn- 

- work of Christ to the Mosaic syatem. dw»d _l -r.nAPit ] In k'ln.^ninlii 

weight*; one over 151 pounds in weight. 2. Hence, any lle'brew -cm, hl’bru-es, n. A Jewess. imT-ziIi Irini, Ji’ti, n hpetnornnh 

iierson of anthorliy or fm porta nie.— ii.i wet, ». [Slung.] |lc'i>rew-i*t, hl’bru-ist, n. A Hebraist. I le-hrl'cinut . liec lo-^,ru pit, ft. Tocopywith a hectograph. 
Slalt liquor, as making the drinker stupid. [Rare]. — liee"lo-'*:rnpli'lc, a. , 

Many self-ex plaining eompound adjectivea have heary ])ee-<is / to-(]ie"lMii hee-as''to-tht’izm, n. The prac- liec'folu, hec'teid, a. Kescrabllng hectic. [< hectic 
as the first element; as, lu»nvy*tiirmed, ii.-gnited, !».* tise of making a go<l of each individual object, a* iu the + -otn.] 

hen rteil. h.Hiiden, li.«tii»led, etc . reiigion of savages. Conqmre PANTtiEts.M. [< Gr. Iiee'tt^r, hec't<?r, v. I./. Todomineerovcr;trcatin- 

-hetiv9-Ho...c, «. 'rov. Kng. Dull or drowsy; ^ L -. . 


dark.— henv'Utyt, n. Heaviness; sadness, 
heiiv'y-i-di. a. Somewhat heavy. 


. 7 y _ ___ ¥ . 

lien v'y*. niv'i,«. liavtng the heaves; as, a heary horse. 

Iieav'y, hev'i, n. [iieav'ies, />/.] 1. Theat. (l)Apon- 
derous part, representing dignity or self-importance in 
middle life or vigorous age: often the villain of the ploy. 
(2) An actor who interprets such rOles. Called also heavy 
man. 2. A member of the heavy artillery or cavalry 
service: usually in the plural; ns, the heatlec made n 
brilliant charge. 

licnv'y, adr. [l*oet ] Ilenvily. 

How heavy do I journey on the wxy. 

Shakes]‘PARE Sonnets 50. 

liCR'y.y* h6‘zl, a. [Prov. Kng.J Wheezy; hoarse. 

heb'brr-nmn. hebyr-man, n. [ITov. Eng.] One who 
fiches at low tide. 

lielCilo-iiintl. heb'do-mad, a. I. The number seven; 
any seven things; esiK’ciullv, a jjeriod of seven days; r 
week. 2. (H<o*tic Phito*. The seven planets; hence, the 


hekastos, each, 4 - theo*, god.] 

' * 1 I 1» j«/a _4 a L _ # t /\M ♦A 


Ilee'n-fe, hec'a-t! or *te (often liek'yt), 
Myth. A goddess of undefined at- 
trfbntes, having power over earth, 
heaven, and 1 lie under-world: 
hence represented fis tri formed. 

She became consequently partially 
identified with other godaessea (Se¬ 
lene, Aphrodite, Rest la. Demeter. 
Artemia, etc.), and waa associated 
with moon-worship, ghosts, shades 
of the dead, sorcery, aod the nether 
world. 

2. Hence, a hag; a witch. 

But «ueh m Hecate, such a very fright, 

Sh© »hrit-k«I aloud and shuddemiat the 
light. Saxe 27i© IYide of Beauty at. 2. 

[< L. Iterate, < Gr. Ilekat ?, < 
hekatos, far-shooting, < heka far 
off.] — a. 


n. 1. Gr. 


seven spirits indwelling or ruling them, or the sublunary liec'a-lomb, hec'a-tfim, E. H'rtL 


sphere; dominion of the demiurge. [< L. hebdomaSy < 
Gr. hrtxlomax, week, < hephty seven.] 
lieh-flom'ft-tlnI, heh-aoin'a-dai, a. Composed nf 
seven days; occurring cvcrv seven days; weekly. [< 
LL. hebdomadaliSy < L. hebeloma*; see iieboomau.] 

— lieh-tloin'n-tliil-ly, adv .— liel>-<loin'ii -Ga¬ 
ry. 1. a. Same as hebdomadal. II. n. It. V. Ch. 
A member of a chapter or convent whose week it Is to 
officiate in the choir. 1 icI>-<Ioi»i'iih1ci2. 

He'l>e, lil'hj or he'bS, n. 1. Gr. Myth. The goddess of 


ir.» U r. (-tern, C. I. 8m. S. 11'.*), 
n. 1. Gr. Antiq. A sacrifice, for¬ 
merly of n hundred hulls, and later 
of a large indefinite nmnlier of vie- C- ... 
time. ' 



solenlly; bully; hence, to exas])erate by scolding or 
buliying; tease. 

He deprecated the disposition he bad seea in some quarters to 
hector and dictate to the people of the South. Nicolay AND Hay 
Abraham Lincoln vol. x, ch. 14. p. 284. [c. CO. ’90.] 

II. t. To act the bully; be domineering; be noisy 
and threatening; swagger; as, to hector and fume, 
lier'tor, n. A quarrelsome, domineering, threatening 
fellow; bully; one who provokes or exasperates. (< L. 
Hector, < Gr. Hektbr, in Homer’s Tiiad a Trojan war¬ 
rior, < hektbr, holding fast, < echb (fut. herb), hold.] 

— liec'tor-lMii, n. The behavior of a hector; a bullying 
disposition.—hec'Cor-lytt a. Like a bully or hector. 

liedt, n. Head. 

ltetl, -nke, -litml, -long, llcad, ete. Phil. Soc. 
lie«Ptlle, hed'l, rt. [iied'dled; hed'dlino.] To dratv 
(warp-threads) through heddle-cvee. 
lietl'dle, n. A series of vertical corda or wires, each 
having in the middle a loop (lietl«lli**cy«‘) to receive n 
warp-thread, and passing around and between parallel 
bars, together forming part of the harness. They work 
in sets of two or more series, which, by alternate rising 
and falling, cross the warp-threads and form the sheds 
for the passage of the shuttle. [Of Sean, orig.; cp. Ice. 
hafalel, thrum for holding the weft.] licad'lcj. 

— lieilMlliiw. n. A series or set of weavers’harness. 


Allhoogh th© »lUm smoked with freah Statue Of the Triple 
Aec« tomb* of haman victims, he [Monte- Hecate. (From 8D ‘ 

7 . f s n h t, r;cSm h , e Brit - m. A go„n 8 ot climbing «h™b 8 

p. 37. [il ’51.] “ .Museum.} c f t h e ginseng family ( Araliacex ), with lobed or pin- 


2. Hence, any great sacrifice or slaughter. [< L. heca- 
temdee, < (Jr. hekafombt , < hekaton , hum 1 red, 4* bous. ox.] 


fieka- 

hoc"- 

1-i‘E-PA,/?/.] An edifice 100 feet long 

__ .. . __ the eel la of the Parthenon or of the 

older Temple of Athena at Athens.— taee // n.-ton-*ty / . 
ton, n. A hundred-columned edifice.— licc"n-ton'tn r- 
cliy, n. A government of one hundred persons, or a coun¬ 
try subdivided Into one hundred governments.— liec'n- 

... n. IRare.] A collection of one hundred 

books: hence, any large number of books.—liec"a-lo- 


nately compound leaves. Only two species are known— 
the common ivy (//. ilelir), cultivated everywhere, and 
Australian ivy (//. Avstraliana). [L., ivy.] 

— liccV'or-n'ccoiifc, a. 1. Of, pertaining to, nr 
like ivy. 2. Of, pertaining to, or like the genus Iledera. 

— lieiVcr-nl, a. Of, pertaining to, or derived from 
the ivy. lioil-cr'iet.— hederlc neld, r crystalline 
compound (C l? ll a *0 4 ) contained in the herriea and 
leaves of ivv (tiedera Helix ).— lioil'er-ntct, vt. To 
crown or deck with ivy.— 1ie<l"er-ll r er-ous, a. 
Producing ivy.— lieil'er-l i», lieil'or-1 no, n. Chem. 
A bitter alkaloid, resemhling quinin, with febrifuge 
qualities, contained in the seeds of Ivy {Iledera Hetix). 

— lieil'er-ofcc", a. Pertaining to Ivy; full of ivy. 

. . ----- /}/?. Hedged. Phil. Soc. 

I.p. 'nl-I.c:. I. . Affecte.1 with - taebrpbraili." 11, n. " di« :.mfort (.ii trim »ve«Txmi6n)%a^,«)k,“IS! well ’*a°l^edge,^ I'garfcS; 

2. To limit, obstruct, cut off, or stop aa with a hedge. 
Universal enffrage wea not deemed an inherent right, but a 

P rivilege to be hedged about with restrictions and limitations. 
>epew Orations and Speeches , July so, ’?fl p. 114. [CAa. CO.J 
3. To surround as for defense; encircle; invest. 

Hedges his seat with power. Bryant Hymn to Death st. 2. 
I found the Chief of the Ordnance hedged in by more successive 
guards than the Secretary of War. 

Chittenden liecollections of Lincoln ch. 22, p. 162. [h. *91.1 

II. i. 1. To bet so as to offset, partly or wholly, a 
bet already made; escape loss by betting on both sides; 
hence, to provide a means of escaping responsibility for 
nay position taken or statement made. 

He [Godolphin] began to think, as be would himself have ex- 


IV An A h /«inU.n baboon, the hamadryad, n 

[L., < Gr . lleb*-, < ht bt , vouth.] or wide; especially, 

lie be-. Derived from Greek hebe, youth: used in enmpogi- • *-**- 

tion generally to indicate pubescence.—he^lie-nn'tlumw, 
a. [Rare.l hot. Having a puhosccotortnmentose corolla. 

— Iie"l>e-enr'potisi, <i. [Rarc.l IUA. Having pubescent 
fruit.—lir-liecMii-don**, a. lltare,] Hot. Having the 

branches pubescent.— Iie-beg'y-noim, a. [Itiire.] Hot. -.... , — v —- 

Having the ovaries pubewent.— he"be-i>et'nl-ous, a. phyPlons, a. flundred-leaved. 

[Rare.) Hot. Having the petals pubescent.— Iie"he- lieeMie-eniie, n. Same as hexadecane. 
pli rc'iii-n, n. Pithol. A mental disorder Incident to lirch, hen, r. [Scot.] To breathe hard; pant, 
the age of puberty; Insanity of pubescence.— he"be- herb, inters. [Scot.] An exclamation of g 
plire'nl-nc. I. Affected with hebephrenia. 11. n. dis<-omfort (oa from severe exertion); 
one suffering from heliephrenin. 1 k» a’ drooned ! Compare iifiinii: hey. 

Iiefo'en*, a. & n. 1 . Ebony; ebon. 2 . The yew-tree; yew. herlit, heiit, r. [Scot.] To promise; offer. Same as iiioitt. 
heh'e-noiF, ». Probably hcohane: a nonce-word of Shake- lieek 1 , bee, n. 1 , A latticework; grating. Specifically: 

tneare. , „ . , „ , (I) rProv, Eng.] A latticed gate. (2) A door with the 

hebe-rnte, heh g-t^t, rf. [Rare.] To render dull or stupid. U pp er p 0r t either latticed or swinging independently of 

,i? thrrw rTHF r *EdZ?Zl n d, 57 d i7«'« l^ver pari. (3) [Prov. Eng.] A rack for holding 

«ld. LA&bthK Reminiseences.Efheard Ining p. hi. [s. SI.] fod[lcr (4) A lattieework device lor catching fish. (5) 

A vertical grated frame in a loom, through the meshes of 
which the warp-threads pass. 2. A spinning-wheel fiier. 


[< L. hebeteitn*, pp. of hebeto , < hebeo, be blunt.] 

— liobV-tnle, a. I. Hot. Having a blunt, soft point. 
2. [Rare.] Stuptd; heavy; dull.— belF'e-taMion, n. 

— beb'ei p, a. Dull; stupid; hebetate. 
llch"c-tUdcti-tn't!. hcb^g'ti-den.tO’tQl or -ty'tl, «. pi. 

Mam. The Typotherildte as a suhordi-r of Undent let. [ < L. 
hebe* (hebcL), blunt (< hebeo. be blunt), -f- dentate.] 

— licl»"e-t l-ileii'tntp, a. 

heb'e-tnde, heb’g-llfid, n. Stupidity; lethargy. f< L. Ae6- 
etudo, < hebeo, be blunt.}—Iieb"e-t u'di-noun, a. 


3. [Prov. Eng.] A door-iateh. [Var. of nACK*. «.] 
Compounds: — lieck'*l»onril", n. Tbe baekboard of 
a eart or the like.— Ii.ibox, n. A box containing one set 
of warp-bubblns, and having a vertical motion In a frame, 
separating the warp-threads into leas; jack.— b.Minor, n. 
The lower half of a horizontally divided door. 

Iieeh 2 , n. [Frov. Eng.] A bend in a stream. 


<ia = out; ell; lu = fewd, 10 = future; c = k; church; dl* = the; go, slug, i»tk; so; illin; zh = a^urc; F. boh, d tine. <yfrom; t, obsolete; variant. 
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pressed it, that he had betted too deep on the Revolution, ond that 
it was time to hedge. 

Macaulay England vol. iv, eh. 17, p. 46. [p. s. a co. ’56.] 
2. To hide as in n hedge; skulk. 3t. To set or repair 
hedges. 

)ieilg:e, bej, n. A fence or barrier formed hy hushes, 
shrubs, or small trees growing close together in a line, 
sometimes with interwoven branches. 

Hedges are frequently made of plants armed with thorns, 
as the hawthorn In England, the Osage orange and honey- 
locust In the United states, and are annually sheared to de¬ 
velop density and prevent unsightly growth. They are often 
used as a lodging or covert by poor or skulking persons: 
hence, the word In composition frequently signifies “mean,’ 
‘low,’«contemptible/ 

When ihe . . . broad light of eternity shines upon life’s crooked 
paths, we shall see the snares aod pitfalls from which our hedge of 
thorns has fenced us in. Fanny Fern Fern Leaves , All's Well in 
first series, p. 148. |d. MI. A CO. ’53.J 

[< AS. hecg , < haga , haw 4 , «.] * 

Compounds:— liiMlge'*ac-crii"tor, n. The hedge- 
sparrow.— |i.*be<l*t rn w, «. A European herb (Galium 
JlolluffO) of the madder family (Rublaceee), naturalized In 
the United States, aod growing by roadsides and hedges.— 
h.*bell*, «. 1. The hedge-bindweed. 2. Sometimes, 

the common bindweed (Conrolrulus arrensis).— Iietlgt*'- 
ber"ry, n. The British wild cherry orgean (Prvnns Gera - 
a//*); also, the bird-eherry (Prunns Patlus).— li.sbill, n. A 
tool used In pruning hedges; bill-hook. lietlg'hig*bill"i* 
— li. «buiflwec<l, w. A somewhat shrubby vine (Conrolru¬ 
lus ot Culyxtegia septum) of the bindweed family ( Conrol- 
vulacese ), climbing over fences and hedges or trailing, with 
white or rose-tinted bell-shaped fiowera. Called also 
hedge-bells and Rutland beauty — h.:born, a. Born under 
a hedge; hence, of low hlrth: obscure; mean.— h.*bote* n. 
Law. In Kugland, an allowance of wood to a tenant for the 
repair of hedges and fences.—h.scb lifer, n. A cock¬ 
chafer. — li.*chnntri*. n. The hedge-sparrow. — b.* 
chicken, tt. The whltethront. — li. scree per, n. A 
skulking vagabond. — h,*fu mil oryt, «. An undeter¬ 
mined species of Fumarla , probably the common fumitory 
(F. officinalis).— Ii.:gnrlic, n. A tall hedge-weed (Sisym¬ 
brium Attlarla) of the mustard family ( Cruc(fene), with 
heart-shaped leaves, white flowers, ereet pods, and a gar¬ 
licky odon common in England, and said to be now natural¬ 
ized ahout the city of Washington, I). C. Called also gar¬ 
lic-mustard. jack-by - Ihe-hedge, and sauce-alone. — h.* 
Iiy* hop, n. A European ]>erennlal herh ( Gr at iota offici¬ 
nalis) of the flgwort family ( Scrap hulariacew ), onee used 
medicinally as an einetle and purgative. In large doses It 
is poisonous, and its presence In Swiss meadows is dan- 

f :emu8 to grazing cattle.— It. * jug, ». The bottle-tit.— 
i.*lnnrel, ». A new Zealand or Australian evergreen 
shrub of the genus ffttospontm, of the plttosporad family 
( J^itloxporacew ); especially, P. tennifolium and P. eugenl- 
oides, with glossy foliage and handsome flowers, suitable 
for tall hedges.— lieilg e'limiils", n. The ground-ivy. 
See iiAYMAinEV.—Ii.itnnrringo, «. A marriage per¬ 
formed by a hedge-parson or hedge-nrlcst; a clandes¬ 
tine marriage. — h. mu iUis n. The hedge-sparrow.— 
I).«iiiii*hrooin, n. The horse-mushroom (Agaricus 
arvensls). — b.amistnrd, n. An unsightly branched 
weed (Sisymbrium officinale) of the nuistaid family 
( Cruciferee ). with runcinate leaves, small pale-yellow 
flowera, ana appressed sessile pods, It Inis been natu¬ 
ralized 1 q the United States, in fields and roadsides, 
from Europe. It was formerly used medicinally.— Ii.*net* 
tip, n. Any one of various plaots of the genus Stachys , of 
the mint family ( Labialte ), growing In hedges and by road¬ 
sides, and resembling nettle somewhat in appearance but 
not In stinging properties.— li .mot e, n. A valueless liter¬ 
ary attempt.--li.-.|mr*ley, n. Any one of several Old 
World weeds of the genus Caucalls (or Tarilis), of the pars¬ 
ley family ( UmbeUiferse)\ especially, Caucalls (or Tor His) 
Anthriscus.— h.*pnr*on, n. Formerly, In England, one 
of a class of vagabond and Illiterate clergy.— b.spenk, 
n. The dogroso (Rosa canltut ), used for hedges, h.* 
sprnkt, lC.l-h,*pink, «. The soapwort (Saponaria 
officinalis).— It.spin nt, n. Any plant used in maldag 
hedges, commonly one armed with thorns.— h,*i>lntiter, 
n. A clamping-frame for holding in position several plaots 
at once which are to he set at equal distances in line, as In 
hedge-making.—li.ipresist, «. A press on which cheap 
literature is printed.—li,spriest, n. An illiterate priest, 
or one educated at a hedge-school, as lo Ireland; a hedge, 
parsoo. — h.*rimc, n. Low doggerel, h.srliymet.— 
li.*shrew, «. The European field-mouse — b.$spnr- 
row. n. A small European 
warhfer (Accentor modularity, 
brown above, with iron-gray 
head and neck, that frequents 
liedgeg; the dunnoek. Ii, * 

*pirki; li.sspurgiet: In* - T> « 
wnrblert.— n.ssuenk, n. u A; 

See iiedok-peak:.— b,*«tnke» 
n. A stake serving as a sup- 
port to a hedge.— h.Mnper, / 

n. The eommoo mullelo ( Yer- The Hedgc-spnrrow. i/ 8 
bascum Thapsus). Called also hig‘taper and hag-taper.— 
In*t horn, n. The English hawthorn ( Crat&gus Oxyacan- 
tha).— In*vints n. The only English species of Cletnatis. 
the virgin’s-bower or traveler’s.Joy ( C , Mtalba).— In* 
violet, n. The common European wood-violet (17o/« syl- 
vatlcu).— ln*writ or, n. A low or hireling writer; a Grub- 
street author. 

lic«lge'liog", hej'heg*, n. 
naceine insectivorous mam¬ 
mal having the fur of the 
back and aides densely 
mixed with stout spines. 

The action of special mus¬ 
cles enahles it to roll itself 
Into a ball, when it is protect¬ 
ed oo all sides by the spines. 

The European hedgehog 
(Erinnceus euronmis) has a 
somewhat hogllke snout, _ TT . . 

hibernates, and feeds on The European Hedgehog. V® 
mice, fruit, eggs, etc., ia addition to insects. 

No harmless hedge-hog curled, because of me, 

Hii prickly back for fear. 

Christina Rossetti From Rouse fo Home st. 11. 
2. Some other spine-bearing animal, as the Canada por¬ 
cupine in the United States, the tenrec, etc. 3, Hot. A 
European species of medic (Medicago intertexta) with 
spiny seeds; also, any one of various other European 
plants. Called also hxdge hog-plant. 4, Formerly, a small 
vessei impelled by many oars. 11. Xaral Encyc. 5. A reel 
armed with shovels, drngged at the bottom of a water¬ 
course and rotated to loosen the mud so that the enrrent 
will carry it away. l»e<ljre'i>lsr"+. 

Compounds: —lieilge'hog":cnc"tn*, n. A fleshy, 
aplny, usually globular or cylindrical plant of any one of 
the very numerous species of Echinocactus, of the cactus 
family (C 'actace&y. common in coltlvatioo, and originally 



A small Old World eri- 



from Texas aod Mexico or South America.— h.*cnterpll- 
Inr. «. The hairy larva of a tiger-moth or aretiid, especially 
of the lsabella-moth. that rolls Itself up when dlsturhed.— 
h.*li«li, n. A prickly plectogaath or porcupine-fish.— b.s 
fruit, n. The fruit of stall Australian tree (Eehiiiocai'pus 
Australis) of the liodca family ( 'IViacese); also, the tree. 

LC.l — h, * grnw*, tt. Any oae of various species of 
grass of the genus Cenehrus; especially, 6’. tribuloides of 
the northern United States, a troublesome weed producing 
burs with hooked spines that ding to sheep. Called also 
bur-grass. The name is sometimes applied to other prickly 
grasses. — It.spn r*li*y, n. A European herb (Caueahs 
daucoides) of the parsley family (Umbeltiferw), with rows 
of hooked prickles on the fruit: found In British gralo-flclds 
and common on the Continent. Known also as bur-parsley 
and hen'8-foot..— li . * p I a n t , n. See n edc. khou, 3.— Ii.*rnl, 
». An echimytne rodent, as of the West-Indian genera 
Capromys and Plagiodon , related to the porcupine, having 
the fur more or less harsh and mixed with spines.—It,* 
t liistle, n. Any plant of the cactus family; especially, the 
species of Erhlnocactm and Opuntia. 
lieiljre'plg", hej'pig'’, n. A hedgehog, especially a yonng 
hedgehog. 

liediUer, hej^r, n . 1. A maker or mender of hedges. 
2. One who hedges hie bets. 

Iieiljge'row"', hejW, n. An orderly rank of shrnhs or 
small trees, planted ae a windbreak or fence, or for 
ornament. 

lieilire'*fc€liool", hej'-scQl', n. A school kept in a 
hedge-comer or in the open air, as formerly in Ireland; 
hence, an irregular or makeshift school. 

These irregular, or ‘ hedge * school*, are tolerated only in vil¬ 
lages where no regular school exists within a convenient distance 
anil means are waoting for the establishment of one. 

L. F. Cady in Barnard’s Journal of Education Dec., ’62, p. 574. 

—bedgc*'*scbool'niit»"ter, n. The master of a hedge- 
school: often an unfortunate mao of good acquirements. 
lie-4lon'ic, hg-den'ic, a. 1. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of pleasure. 2. Of or pertaining to hedonism. 

The Hedonic or Cyrenaic school of Aristippus. Ueberweg 
Hist. Philos, tr. hy jforris, vol. i, § 34, p. 88. [S. ’72.] 

[< Gr. hZdonikoSi < hMomai , take pleasure.] he¬ 
llo ii'lr-al^. 

lie-d oii'le*, hg-den'lcs, n. The science of pleasure or 
positive enjoyment. As a branch of ethics hedonics treats 
of pleasure in its relation to duty. 

Iieil'on-lsii], hed'en-izm or hi'den-lzm (xin), n. The 
doctrine of certain Greek philosophers (Aristippus and 
the Cyrenaies); in ethics, gross self-interest. Hedonism 
Is the form of eudemonlsm that regards pleasure (Including 
avoidance of pain) as the only conceivable object la life, 
and teaches that as between the lower pleasures of sense 
and the higher eniovments of reason, or satisfied self-re¬ 
spect, there is no difference except In the degree, duration, 
and hedonic value of the experience, there being, In strict¬ 
ness, no sucb thing as ethical or moral value. 

4 To follow piejwure only’; that is not the manner of the new. If 
It were the secret of the older Hedonism. 

A. Lang Letters to Dead Authors letter vl, p. 62. (s. ’86.] 
[< Gr. hldont, delight, < hTdomai' take pleasure.] 

— lieil' ou-isl, n. One who holds the doctrine of 

hedonism.— lc, a. Relating to or char¬ 

acteristic of hedonism or the hedonists; pleasure-seeking. 

The feudal system, although It had noble qualities, was esseatiaOy 
hedonistic . N. S. Shaleh in *V. Am. Review Oct., *90, p. 480. 

lleil"rl-oiili-flinI'nm, hed’ri • ef- thal'mo, n. pi. 
Crust. The EdriophUwlma. — li e <1 "r 1 -o p 1 1 -llial 

moil*, a. 

Heil-yl'l-ilre, hcd-il’i-di or -de. n, pL Entom . A fam¬ 
ily of geometrid moths with short antennre, slender short 
palpi, well-developed proboscis, and very slender aod 
short legs. Hed'y-le, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. hMylos , dim. 
of hldySy sweet.] 

— lieil'y-llil, a. & n.— Iied'y-loli!, a. 

Iieeil, hid, v. I. t. To take notice of: regard with at¬ 
tention; attend to; mind; as, to heed aavlce. 

II. £. To pay attention; ohserve; consider. [< AS. 
hUlariy heed.] 

Synonyms; see listen; onsEBVE. 

Iieeil 1 , n . Careful attention or consideration; regard^ no¬ 
tice; enre; also, sometimes, the habit or the attitude of 
careful attention or consideration, li eeil'l ng+% 

Taking good heed that liberty be not confounded with licence. 

Farrar Ser. onrf Add. in Am. Iect. ii, p. 361. [E. P. D. ’86.] 

Synonyma: see care. 
li eed-t, 7i. Same as hkai>. 

lieeil'fiiI, hld'ful, a. Attentive; observant; \dgllant.— 
li ceil'f‘n I-ly, adv.— Iieeil'ful-iie**, n. 
lieeil'Iess, htd'les, a. Giving no heed; careless; thought¬ 
less.— lieed'le**-lv, adv. — lieeil'Ie** - ness, n. 
liead'le*se-liooii+; lieed'Iess-liooilt. 
lieeil'yt. a. Careful; heedful.—beed'i-lyt, adr.—heed'- 
i-ncsst, n. 

liee'linw", hi'hS', id. To bray, as a donkey; hence, to 
act like an ass; be a noisy fool. [Imitative of an ass’s 
bray.] 

Iieel 1 , Ml, r. I. t. I. To add a heel lo; supply with a 
heel or heel -piece; as, to heel a boot. 2. To arm with a 
steel spur or gaff, as a fighting-cock. 3. To seize hy the 
bind neel or heels; ae, to throw a sheep by heeling it. 
4. [Rare.] To dance. 5. [Slang, U. S.J To supply or 
equip, especially with money; as, he is well heeled. 

II. i. To follow at one’s heels: said of a dog: as, the 
foxhound will soon learn to heel. 
heel 2 , v. I . t. I . To cause, as a ship, to incline or cant 
over on one side; list. 2. [Pmv. Eng.j To pour out. [C.l 
II. 1. To lean or turn over on one side; as, the drunkard 
almost heeled over. 

The gallant ship trembled like a smitten ox, from kelson to cross- 
trees, and heeled over. 

Headley Miscellanies voL u, ch. 6, p. 05. [j. a. t. ’49.] 
[< AS. heldatiy tilt, < healde , bent.] 

Iieel 3 , vt. To embed or plant deeply; cover with earth 
for protection and nourishment, as* the roots of plants: 
commonly with in; as, to heel in a bundle of plants. 
[< AS. helav.) lu alj; lielet. 
l»et*|4+, r. To heal. 

Iieel 1 , n. I. (1) In mail, the rounded posterior part of 
the foot; the calcanenm with its associated structures. 

Ireland, that vulnerable heel of the British Achilles. 

Coleridge H'orfrs, Friend in vol. ii, p. 284. [h. ’58.] 
(2) The corresponding part of the foot or tarsus in any 
other animal. 2. The part of a shoe, or other f<x)t-eo\ er- 
ing, that surrounds or lies just beneath or around this 
part of the foot. (1) In a boot or shoe, the built-up por¬ 



tion on which the rear of the foot rests. (2) In hosiery, 
the separately knitted rear part of the foot. 3. The whole 
foot, as seen from the rear; sometimes, the hind foot of 
an animal: as, they took to their heels. 

At every step the heels of his charger struck npon the wounded 
or the dead. Jane Porter Thad. of Warsaw ch. 4, p. 56. |l. *75.) 

4. Something regarded as resembling a heel, or located 
likea heel. Specifically: (!) Arch. A form of molding; 
cvma reversa. (2) Carp. The lower end of a stud or rafter. 

(3) Saul. The h hide mi os t part of something, as of a vessel’s 
keel, or the lower end of something, as of a mast. 

The vessel was soon whirling round on her heel with a retrograde 
movement. CoorEB Pilot ch. 6. p. 47. IT. Y. c.J 

(4) The upper part of a guo-stock hurt. (5) The tail of the 
hammer of a gno-loek. (6» The part of a sword-blade nesr 
the hilt. (7) A posterior cusp of the sectorial molar of a 
carnivore. 

5. The last part of a thing; remainder; as, the heel oT a 
joint of meat. [< AS. < hdh, heel.] 

Compounds, etc. : — down nt tin* heel*, presenting 
a seedy or slovenly appearance.— lice I Mm 11", n. 1 . A 
black waxy composition, used (1) by shoemakers for black¬ 
ing the heels and edges of the soles of shoes, etc.; black¬ 
ball; (2) for producing representations of coins. Incised 
plates, etc., by rubhlng. 2, A dabber used, as by engravers, 
to spread the Ink In taking a proof.— Ii.sblank, n. A 
piece of leather cut to form one of the layera or lifts lo the 
iieel of a boot or shoe.— Ii.*b lock, n. A last used bv shoe¬ 
makers for supporting a shoe while it Is l>elng heeled.— It.* 
bone, n. The large bone with a rounded extremity that 
forms the skeleton of the heel; the calesneum or os ealela. 

— Ii.ibrncf, n. An Iron stiffening piece applied to the 
lower end of a rudder.— li.sbtirni.-hiug iimchinrs 
a machine for burnishing ihe heels of shoes or boots, 

— Ii.selmin, n. Font. A chain con¬ 
necting the heel of the Jib-boom with 
the bowsprit.— li.icntti*r, n. A tool 
or machine for cutting out beel-Ilfts. 

— li.dly, ?i. A bot-ny (Ilypoderma 
llneuta) that attacks the heels of cattle 
la Texas. See Ulus, under oadfly.— 

Ii.* ii*iiii t n. Same as heel-plate.— 

Ii.oigger, n. Xaui. A small tackle 
attached to the heel of a spar, by which 
It may be moved lo and out.—h.* 

It hoc*, n. A’aut. The knee that unites 
the stern-post with the keel of a vessel. 

— Ii.tlift, n. One thickness of sole- 

leather in the making of the heel of a 
shoe.— li, *iii nr III lie, n. Any ma¬ 
chine used in the making of heels for , ,, 

hoots or shoes.— Ii. *ihi tli, n. iLocal, A jieel-bnrmshlag 
U. 8.] That side of a canal which Is not Machine, 
used ss the tow-psth; the berm: from a humorous play upon 
the words heel and Iw.-li.spiere, u. 1. That part of a 
stocking which encloses the heel. 2. A heel-lift. ,‘J. A 
medieval piece of armor for protecting the heel.— li pel 
piece"* rt. To provide with a beel-plecc.— li.:plnte. n. 
], A plate on that end of a gua-stock which Is pressed 
against the shoulder In firing. 2. An Iron for protecting 
the Iieel of a shoe from wear. 3. A slotted plate fixed on a 
boot-heel, to which a skate may be locked.— li.spost. n. 

1. That post in a door-frame to which the door Is hinged. 

2. That stile or post of a door or gate to which the hinges 
nre attached; a hanglng-stlle. 3, Thstpost in a stall which 
is nearest the heels of the animal occupying It. 4. A'aul. 
A nost at the heel of a steam-vessel, supporting the outer 
coa of the propeller-shaft.— Ii„*ring, v. 1* The con¬ 
necting ring between a scvtbe and its snath. 2. IProv. 
Eng.] The ring by which the coulter of a plow is secured. 

— li. *rope* n Sant. A rope attached to the heel of a 
spar.—h.sscnt, n. That part of a shoe to which the heel 
Is nailed.— li ,:h lm vo, n. An Implement for trimming 
shoe-heels.— hu i»", rt. To add new lifts or heel-tape 
to the heel of (a boot or shoe).—h.rtnp, n. 1, One of the 
thicknesses of leather forming the heel of a shoe; a lift. 2. 
pi. A small quantity of liquor left lo a glass. 

The veriest priDce, of bottle memories, would not have quarreled 
with their [Eskimo women VJAeW-tooa. 

Kane U. .S'. Grinned Expedition ch. 45, p. 422. [c. A P. ’57.] 

— Ii.stip, n . Same as heel-plate, 2.— h.*tool, n. la 
Iron lathe-turning, a tool bent near the cutting edge and sup- 

f >orted at the bend, thus having great strength for rougn- 
og-out work.— h.slree, «. The swing-bar of a horse-bar¬ 
row.— ueck nml heel* [Colloq.], as a whole; altogether; 
as, he was thrown out neck and heels.— to he at the 
heel* of, to follow closely; as, change Is of the heels qf 
tortune.— to have the heel* of. to outstrip in running. 
— to kick one’* heel*, to wait Impatiently or listlessly 
for an opportunity to speak or aet.— to liiy by the heel*, 
to manacle; Imprison; confine.—to ?*hoxv llie heel*, 
to show nclenii pair of heel*, to take to flight; flee. 
— lo throw up the heel* of, to trip un; henee, to 
overthrow the plans of.— to trend oh nne f *heel*. to 
follow closely the lead of; Imitate a leader.— trimmed 
hy the b., drawing more water aft than at the bow*: 
said of a vessel.— two for hi* heels. In cribbage, two 
polnta scored for turning up a knave as the trump-card. 
Iieel 5 , n. A T aut. The aet of heeling or Inclining laterally 
from an upright position; a cant; list. Iieel'lujri. 
lieelilt, v. St n. Same as heaxd. 

lteeld,;> 7 >. Heeled. Pdil. Soc. 

lieeled, htld, a. Having heels; as, heeled shoes. 
Heel'er, hTl^r, n. 1. A fighting cock that strikes well 
with his heels. 2. [Slang, U.S.] A disreputable hanger- 
on of a political boss; an agent of the worst class of 
politicians. 

The citizens who are most active in politics, except the party 
hosses and heelers of high and low degree on both side*, are the in¬ 
dependent voters. I la rjwr’s Weekly Oct. 17, *91. p. 790. 

3. [Prov. Eng. A* New Eng.] A speedy ruuuer. 4. One 
who puts heels on shoes. 

lieel'liig;, htl'ing, v. Xaut. Lateral inclination from 
the perpendicular; heel.— lieel'!ns»er"ror, n. A varia¬ 
tion iu the compass on au iron vessel, resultiug from the 
heeling of the craft. 

Iioeni'rnnd, hem'rdd, «. [Sonth-Afr. D.] A district 
council associated with the landdrost or magistrate in the 
administration of justice. 

A court of heemraad wu established nn the 30th of Ang-ost. 1682. 
This court consiMed of four of the leading inhabitants, who held 
office for two years, without receiving any salaries. . .. The powers 
of the heemraad were not at first very accurately defined. 

G. McC.Thkal Hist. S. Africa uss~s69i p. 369. [son. a co. *88.] 
lirept* n. Same as mp3. 

lieer 1 , blr, n. Weaving. The length of two leas of thread. 
liet*r 2 +, n. Hair. , „ 

lie»*r+, adv. Here.— beer'll I-for h"+. adr. Herehefore. 
heeze, biz, v. & n. [Dial., Scot.] To hoist helsetr' 

Oh, had I power like inclination. 

I’d heeze thee up a constellation. , ^ 

Burns Epistle to Hugh Parker h 28. 

Iii*f+, imp. of iieaye. r. 


bofti, arm, ask; at, lure, accord; element, or — over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, i = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rfile; but, burn; olsle; 







he fa It 


S33 


liclic- 


he«!n'fi. he-fa'fl, 7i. [Palestine.] 
genus Capoetn, ss C. damuscina. 
lie Ter, n. Heifer. 


A eyprlnoid fish of the 


Phil. Soc. Iiel, 


height ot the ordinate Va a thermV.electriV^dlagrfliiiV.hltn’hcti. 1 a+.° xS'SEve?-’ 88 *• r °° t3 of 8 trce; 

elj^lil'en,hoit'n, r. I. (. 1. To increase in intensity I" 1 “ OJ - -* °- 


r liele 2 t, rt. Ssme as heel 3 . 


It eft *, heft, r. I./. I. ^Colloq., U. S.] To test the weight 
of by lifting or taking in the hand: as, heft it and eee 
how solid it is. 2. [Prov. Eng. & Local, U. S.] To lift 
up: heave. 

11. i. [Colloq.] To weigh; as, it hefted a ponnd. 
heft 2 , r. [Scot.] I. t. To dwell II, I. To become fa¬ 
miliarized by acquaintance; become accustomed. 
heft 1 , n. 1. [Colloq.J Weight. 2. [Colloq., U. S.] The 
bulk or gist of a thing; major part; as, the hefl of the 
sjieecb. 

I have Mrs. Fennel’s own word for it, that pies art- the heft of the 
cooking. Aaav M. Diaz Schoolmaster’s Trunk p. 16. io. ± co.] 

3. [Prov. Eng.] Restraint. 4+. The act of heaving. 

.>+..Pressing necessity or command; need. [< heave; 

Cp. HAFT.] 

Iieft 2 . n. A handle; haft. [< AS. hwft, handle.] 
heft*, m. [Scot.] A dwelling; haunt. ll.Dict. 
heft 4 , u. f Ci. ] A blank book for taking notes, 
hefc'y. heft'l, a. [Colloq.] Having weight or force. 
heg'lier"ry, bcg’her'l, n. [Prov. Eng.] The hagberrv. 

Ile-ce'Ilan, he-gSMionor hg-gPlion. I. a. Pcrtainingto 
the German philosopher llegel (1770*1831) or to the sys¬ 
tem expounded by him: as, the Hegelian logic. II. n. 

A follower or disciple of Hegel. 

IIe-sc'l)aii-l»ni. n. Hegel’s system, Including his lie 
logic, philosophy of nature, and philosophy of spirit: a 
system of Idealism, or idealistic pantheism. Called also 
fDgelistn. Hegelianism affirms the absolute identity of 
thought and being, and regards the universe ns the self¬ 
development of the absolute, or the universal divine Idea, 
the primal elements being the conceptions of being ana 
of nothing, the two giving rise to ana finding their unity 
in the higher conception of becoming. Compare ideal¬ 
ism; cosmology. 

I Ic-Jfe'lla ll*lzc, ?*, I-1ZED; I'ZINO.] I./. To im- -----mwrn.'iiwnnniapniisfu.wis.tsii.nm,,, 

part Hegelianism to. II. f. To go speculatively In the lielutz'Ile, halnts'oit, n. Mineral. A vitreous, color- harshly, and a gloomTfog envoi ops all 
direction of HegeliaDfsm less or white, hydrous alinnimnn.potassinm borate, crys-liell-. Derived from Greek h?lios, the sun: a combining 

J»e'«»;i‘-iiio-iiy, hT jg-[or hc'gg-]mo-nl (xm), n. [-nils, tallizing In the monoclinic system. [< Heintz, German form. See helio-.— he'^l-nn-tho'ceou*, n Dot Of 
/*/ j Leadership or supreme command; especially, the chemist.] pertaining to, or resemhling llelianthus.— II o"li-iin'i lie- 

[Kiiitical ascendency of a city or state over others, ae heir, Sr, r/. To take as an Inheritance; succeed to; as, nmin* «. Dot. A considerable genus of spreading sliruba 

m the case of Sparta. Athens, and Thebes at different to heir an estate. - - ---- 

periods of Greek history. Nor honored le*a than he who heir * It he who founds a line. 

The completion of the fim practicable Uthmos-canal wUl decide . , . WHrrasB Am V Wentworth &t. 11. 

the question of the hegemony or permanent leadership [in Central T, ft. I . Law. One who On the death of another he- 
Amenea] in favor ofSiearagaa ^ _ comes entitled by operation of law to succeed to the de- 

t. L. Osgood in Demorest s Family Magazine May, 71. p. 40«. censed twreon’s estate, as an estate of Inheritance; an 

heir at fsw. 


or in amount; especially, to intensify; augment; as, to li v Ie 3 t» t\ To heal.— Iielet, n. Health. 
heighten the effeet of a painting. hel'en-a, it. ], Gr. Myth. The daughter of Zeus 

During these performances the girls had heightened their oat- r V - k* C ? 8t [ ) , r and Pollux: carried off on sc- 

oral bloom with artificial red. Margaret Fuller Ossoli Life I? 0 *?? 1 °* beauty bv Paris, son of Priam, king of Trov, 
Without and Within, Mariana p. 260. [r. sros. ’74.] hence the cause of the ten years’ Trojan war. ] I el'eni. 

2. To raise in altitude; elevate; as, to brighter, a build- th ;L?J,“? 8 .°, f , elll|>e: ,? cor ; 

ing. 3. To exalt or to render excellent; advance in ftXiw] ' ie,enf ' torch ' < HeUni > ,leI « n * wlf « «’ 
progress; as, to heighten one's sentiments; a heightened l>el'cn>n»w"cr, hcl'en-flau'er, n. A riant nf the 
state of en dizatioo. genus Jle/enimn. [C.1 1 0 

1*. «. To be elevated; Increase; anpnent; as, the bal-Hel.e'iil.uin, heVl'ni-oro or -en'i-utn. n. Rot \ 

loon heightened every minute. Iilejilen; genus of erect, tall, coarse herbs of the aster famifv 

depress, deteriorate, diminish, lower, reduce. lr .°, ea 'P^duncled heads of yel- 

— lielgli t'ened, pa. Her. Having a decorative ac- 1 °' S2"J2: P°P ul . a . rl y called sneezeu-eed and sneeze wort. 
cessory or additional charge; placed higher in the field helemon, kind of plant, per. < Helen?, Helen, 

than anv charge.-l.el-1. t'en-er, liltfi,re«i-er,n. ^ , 4 

lu lglifVml. np. Heightened. Phil. Soc. it ^ €7n ' A white, crystalline, 

Ileim'dftl, hQlm'dul, //. Xorse Myth. The heavenly bitter compound (C fl II g O) contained in elecampane-root 
watchmao, aon of Odin aod warder of the gods, answering Helemnm). 2. A variety of innlln contained in 

to St. Peter Io the medieval schemes. He dwells Io Ximln- the clecnmpane-root. Iiel'e-nlnet. — liel-o'n l-olil 
hjorg. Is the father and founder of the different classes of a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling the genus IMenlum 
men, guardsthe bridge .Bifrost to prevem the plants I I^e : oel.'a-rl«j hePg-ac'a-rfsr?. g nll Alarge 

flr ' nrT1ft ' il£r ' - * --.x- J ** *«), found 

marsh,-h 



. --- ----—. — ruinous, than in- 

siocenty. RoflERTSO.v Sermons first series, ser. ii, p. 41. |n. 70.] 

[< F. haineux , < OF. hair , hate; Cp. HATE.] Iial'- *T art j son a gallant defence till they saw a Helepolis, 

noil *+: l! H V ■> 1NI, t rtlifll Vnff 1 j °y2®!™* 52TO.- adv - ll ” c,n ^ “gainst the walls. 


lionsf; lmPnlNlit TDial., Eng.]. 

Synonyma; see flaorant; infamous. 

— Iiel'iion.H-ly, a .— li cPiioiim-iioks, n. .. ... . , 

The two elements that should be considered io punishing a criml- n,.] 'ifoddess of di'ath ^ Tnrhfrt^rUwwa °f 

nal are tbe heinousness of bis guilt and tbe injuVy he indicts. ,t /.’ ^Sford? e ' 7*’ venom 

Lecky Illst. Eur. Morals vol. i, ch. 1, p. 100. [a. ’73.] hren*? flnS^th°hwiS«« l ^ h t ,t? ' vlth Wood-Stained 

* • • - -- - * 1 ' nreast flies w itb hideous howls st all coiners; the gates creak 

nursfll V Af\n Q fyLtATTVir i’Arr rmifrkT avxa nil 


- - -V' ' - % L 4 IU Yi Chi in. 

Keiohtley Homan Empire pt. iii, ch. 4, p. 347. [h. o. a co. ’41.] 

H - Sa "ie aa hellorammite. 

IlePlieini, ]ierhnlm, n. Xorse Myth. The t 


[< <»r. hlqemonia , < agO, lead.] 

— lic"a;e-inon / lc,a. Having the ascendency; domi- 
nnnt: leading; chief. Iie'^e-nioii'lc-ttl*. 
n. Hedge. 

Iieg'glr, heg'l, rl. [Dial.) Same as iiaogle 2 . 

Iieg'l-rn, hej'l-ra or he-ioi*ra (xm), n. A flight; spe¬ 
cifically [11], the flight or Mohammed from Mecca, A. D. 
G^J. See the quotation. 

Year 1 of this lleglra is 623ot our Era. the fifty-third of Ma- 
hiuneCs life. CARLYLE Heroes lect. li, p. 55. [c. A H.] 

< Ar. hejtra, departure. < hajara, leave.] Iicl'l-raj. 
lieu'Irek", bcg*Uk\ n. An Abysafnlan and Central-African 
ir<*e ■ IPilanl ten ^Egyptlnm>, bearing an edible fruit shaped 
like a dare, uard by the negroes to make an Intoxicating 
drink. The weds yield an oil called tathun , and the wood 
Is hard and durable, heg'l Igt, 
lieg:'o-lcli, heg'o-l£, n. An antelope, the madoepin. 
Inif'rir, lieg’ri, n. [Shetland.] The heron. lieg / rlPN( 
»*k ip":. 

Iie-yrii'iiien-ow, hg-gtl'men-ee, n. Ecd. The head of 
a monaatery In the ureek Church: corresponding to an 
abbot In the Romish Cliurch. [< (Ir. hegovmenos, ppr. 
of hegfomax. lead, < ago. lead.] ii-goti'iiicii-o*;; 
i atliVgn'mcnt; lie*g<» 11 ; »»ieu-os>|. 

Iie-jjii'nirii-o, n. The head of a nnnnerv In the 
Creek Church: similnr to an ahlwsa in the Romish Church. 
Iir-mi / iiicii-e*4w*.— lie-giCinen-y, n. TTic office 
or position of hegnmenos. 

Iicril uk, n. Same as haiih’k. 
lielPer, hef'^-r, n. I. A young cow 


Heir ia often colloquially applied to one who receives or 
is to receive a property hy will, la legal terminology auch 
a person is a devisee or legatee , not an heir. 

We gsthrr weatth, we gather care, 

Bot know not who shall lie nor heir. 

Christina Rons urn A Testimony st- 8. 
2. One who or that which auccerd* to any qualities of 
another, by reason of community of origin, or inherits 
anything hy transmission; ns, Napoleon 111. waa not heir 
to the military genius of his distinguished uncle. 

Roman poetry was the living heir, not the lifeless copy, of the 
genius of Greece. W. Y. SKLLAR Romo a I\*ts p. 7. [E. A D. ’63.] 

[OF., < L. here#, heir.] eyrf; lieyret. 

Fbraaea, etc.: —hr , »i* / *np»i»nr"en«cy* n. The con¬ 
dition of being an heir apparent.— h. minri rent, one who 
must hy course of lsw Iweoine the heir if he survives his 
ancestor.— li, ut Inw, see def. 1. general b.t.— li. 
colluternl, one connected with the deceased through 
some stock of the ascending line: opposed to heir in tail. 
who Is In the deseendlng 1 lne.— hei r'*l n ud", n. 1 nherited 
land.—n. presumptive, one who is nt present heir to 
another hy degree of relationship, hut whose claims may be 
defeated by the bjrth of a nearer relative, or some other 
event.—nn I ii ral li., one who is the heir of another by 

*»{ rrll t t \ f hi t»#ll Cli-l >4 1.* t J ___ U „1 _ 1 _ _ I _ . > * _ 


of the rock-rose family ( Cistineep), having 
aim pie aulievcrgrecn leaves and often 
ahowy 5-petaled fugaceous dowers. //. 
nil gave Is cultivated under the osme of 
rocA-cow.—he"li-n n't bin, n. Ghent. 

A complex coal*tar orange dye used on silk 
and wool. Called also gold or methyl o;*- 
aw/ye.— !ie"li-nn'thoid, I. u. Of or 
IM*rtaining to Helianthux or the J/elian- 
thoidese. 11. n. One of the llelianthoi - 
dea> .— Ile"li*an->tlmi'de-jc, n. pi. 
Znoph. The Act in aria. Ilc"ll-n.u- 
(liui'dn t,—lie"ii-nu->t lioi'de-n ii. a. 

& 1I< "li-nn'tliiis, n. Dot. Alarge 

genus of mainly North-Ameriean annual 
or perennial plants of the aster family 
iCompoxltee) — the sunflowers —with usu¬ 
ally opposite leaves and large heads of yel- 
low r flowers, ff. annan* is the common 
sunflow'er, and H. tnbero*us the Jerusalem 
artichoke.— llp"li-na-ter'U*hv, ix.pl. 
Echin. A family of eryptozonnie star¬ 
fishes having the abactlnnl skeleton reticu¬ 
late, lntraniarginal papula*, and double lu- 
terbrachlal aepta. llc"ll.ns'H*r, h. It. ■ 
g.)— lM*"H-ft«'ter-id, n.— Iit*"li-n?<'- 
ter-oid, a .— II «*"| locliry'su in, n. 
Dot. A vast genus of shrubby plants nf 
the aster family {Composite), with alter- 
J/etianlhetnvm nate entire leaves aud rather large hesds 
L </u « c 7i w jth a radiate scarlose Involucre. The 
(r rostweed). form Is retained after drying, whence the 
many species in cultivation are known as everlasting or 
immortelles. See Ulus, under immortelle. 



Derivatives:—Iielr'tlotn, n. The state or con¬ 
dition of being an heir; succession by inheritance.— 
lielr'le***, o.— lit-ir'Mlilp, n . The state, churac- 

.. ., ,... j ___... ter, or privileges of an heir; right of Inheriting. 

Mrrrury dew ihe m*ny-ev«l Argus who had bo*>„ placed hy ^'ch, n. A female heir, especially one who 

Juno ms m keepe r over Io. niter the latter had been traosfornied inherits Or Is expected to Inherit Wealth, 

into a heifer. ANTHOJ* Homer's Iliad bk. ii. p. 211, note. [n. *55.J Papa had conlracts, and roamed about, 

2. A young femnlc diamond-back U*rrnpln. [< AS. And I-did nothing— tor J wa*isn heiress. 

*. .—- .-=* . - J - Bmrr Hahte Miss DUaiche Says at. 3. 


heat,fore, prob. < hedh high, -f fenrr, buUock.] See jir'inm- « 

iiefkh. haiPrr+; heck'fnret; lieek'fert. ,IC /** 1ol . 1 ! » ar mm , n 


right of birth, as distinguished from an heirhy adoption ■.« k i i V\* -'» , . . , 

or_dcv!se. J * lio-l l'a-unl, he loCo-cal, a. Of or pertalumg to the 

sun: in the ancient astronomy designating those risings 
and settings of the stars that took place U8 near the 
sun as they could be observed. 

Hellenic literature abounds In metaphoric allusions to the dis¬ 
appearance of the stars amid the sun’s rays, and their appearance 
in the morning twilight — their heliacal setting and rising. 

Humboldt Cosmos tr. by Ott£, vol. iii, ch. 3, p. 118. [H. ’59.] 

[< LL. heliacwt , < Or, heliakos, of the arm, < hUios, 
sun.] Iic'll-ne7.—lie-Il'a-eol-lj*, adr. 


heigh, hen, a. [Scot.] High; lofty, 
lielj-ii, hai, intetf. An exclamation Intended to attract 
attention, or to encourage, as a race-horse. [Interjcc- 
tional; cp. ha, interj.] Iiey$; hi}, 
helg'limvt, n. Same as hick wall, brigti'h n wt. 
helghcN n. SameasuiE. 

I»elsjl»'»li«>", hoi'-ho*. interj. An exclamation of nncer- 
tain and varying significance, sometimes marking weari¬ 
ness or disappointment, aometimea aurprise or exulta¬ 
tion. Iielg’li'o}; liey / *li«"t, 
lielg Ii t, t hait, n. 1 . Distance (whether perpendicular or 
lilslif * ( angular) above some natnral or nssnmetl liase; 
extent of elevation; altitude; highness; as, the height of 
the sun ahove the horizon; the height of a tower. 

This height [of the atmosphere] Is generally supposed to be 45 or 
•j 0 miles, bat there Is evidence to show that we have an atmns- 

isk u —/•/ L !n.j a# a Hi * i re I, e t ilm r/Wi * ft a %i « __ 


OVI I#. c-llfl.j ML + 

_ , . . 1. Law. (1) A movable he"II-ir'n, ht'li-l'o or he‘li-e'a, n. ~ 1. A court of the 

chattel which, by reason of Its special relation to the dicasts in ancient Athens, 
estate, descends to the heir with the land, as title-deeds. The most important tribunal was the Ilelirra. 

An Actr-foom . . . which, by custom, descends to the heir, to- Ff.LTON Greece vol. ii, course iii, lect. vl, p. 97. [t. A F. *67.] 

gether with a house, U neither land nor tenement, but a mere q T > i s_ u ,t • . . . r /-» 

movable. Blackston'e Commentaries bk. ii, ch. 2, p. 17. »*. , e P ln . c .f ln ' v hieh a court or dicastery Sflt. [< Gr. 

(2) Any chattel that may lie made to descend by certain court at Athena.] 

limitations hy will or family settlement, as connected with 1 ^ h "s™ ? 8 dicast. f< GT.hWasGe, 

a family estate, as pictures nnd plate, usually called an i. iJ mQ ' ,l ile ' a ‘. 


... . . pictures and plate,’ usually called an 

heirloom " *- 

fly 
has 

Bat each . . . handed down the alill more precious heirlooms of 
tbe tamily,— honor unblemished, quick aympalhicR, s tender heart, 
a jreneroue hand, refinement, courtesy, - . . . all the qualities of 
mind and person that go * to grace a gentleman.’ 

Win'throp Edwin Drothertoft pt. i, ch. 2, p. 16. [T. A v. ’62.] 
[< iiEm -j- loom, frame.] 


Phere of some kind at a heiaht of 400,or 500 miles. J. N. Lock™ |,e j'l" FH T Same m HFOin V 

Etc men t s of Astronomy ch. 5, art. 205, p. 107. ] a. ’89. j ii ’ v. , , c 88 HK .°. n V . „ , „ 

.. m , , ., . . „„ „ t H r , k"ii-toni'bnl-on, v. [Gr.] A Greek month. SeccAL- 

I. Tlint \>hfch Is high; nn eminence; snnunlt, hill, or exoar. 

precipice; often In the plural; as, the heights of the li«-kl*'lo-fliori»i, he-kis'to-therm, n. Dot. Anv 
Rocky Mountains. plant that can live with the minimum of heat, ns the 

The hill of Fourvieres Is a bold height, rising almost from the ArCliC and antnrcilc lichens niltl mosses; SO called bv 
heart Of the Old citv of Lyons. Alphonse de CHmlolle. [< (;r. hlklxfo*. Iea*t, worst (< 

.. W, E. E. 1I*L» /»//.»:kam* eh. I. p .«. fR.«HO«. -74.1 /,4„, Kt m, + fhtrml, licat, < therh. heat.l 

Tlie iitmw! Ili't'ree in nnythinfs; the extreme point liek'iu-srntii, hrk'lo-ll-trr, li< k'to-ni<*"<<-r 
reoched in progress or attainment; culmination; ex- etc. See hk( tooiia.m, etc. 

treme; as, the revolution was nt its height; the height of l»»*l, n. Hell. Phil Soc 

despair. -I. Elevation of condition, reputation, rank, IIM. hoi, ». Xorse Myth. The goddess of death, whoso 
quality,etc.; as, raised to a great height of honor. abode is in HeHielm. She receives all who die of sickness 

There arc drpth* of infamy, as there arc heights of fame. i, ** lr i ,u , 

SiMNta Orotions and Speeches vol. ii, p. m. [t. a T. ’50.] ,ie , 1 «• Med. I’leerous; uleer-llke. [< 

•» f * Distance from the equntor; latitude, Hnughti- Uol rZti'?* ^ r> it j -m, t i 
nes* fc as hedihn ^ hedh hi</h 1 itoirrii 1 ol o-sjj, hei-col o-ji, n. Pathol. That depart- 

l.iirlilhn g ,] ,,elK,M,l+ ’ mentof pathology which treate of ulcers. [< Gr!^- 

Synonyma: acclivity, altliude, elevation, eminenee.cx. ... n .. . „ 

altnilon, Miftlneoa. See summit. Compare moil.—Anto- t oqilns ty, hcl co-plas ti, n. Pathol. The treat- 

nyma: depr»*srion, denih, descent, lowllnraa, lowness. ment of an ulcer hy the ojwrntion of skin-grafting. [< 

— height'»hmt rd", w. A gage used l»y srair-builder*.— helkos , ulcer, 4- plassb, mold.] 

height flfn n tun her (Math.), the position of a number held, held. Imp. of hold, r. 

au = out; oil; l» =f<wd, J9 = futarc; c = k; cliurch; dll = ihe\ go, sine, I'.ik; »o; tliln; zli = azure; F. boh, dttue. <,from; t, obsolete; raHant 


-Ic'i-ilie, n. pi. Conch. A family of terrestrial nul- 
momite gastropods, especially those havlngan entire arched 
Jaw, the lateral lingual teeth bicuspid or tricuspid but with 
Internal cusps obsolete, the marginal teeth short and trans¬ 
verse, and the shell liellclfonn or hullmlform: Including 
most common land-shells.— Iiel'i-cid, n.-lieUIr'i- 
Inriii, a. llelix-shaped; helical.— hcl'j-cin, n. (hetxx. 
A white crystalline compound (C’i 3 Hi 6 0 7 ) formed by the ac¬ 
tion of nitric acid on salleln.— )iel')-ein«s a. 1. Splrallv 
coiled; as, the heticine arteries, tendrll-llke vessels found 
In erectile tissue. 2, 8ItuBted near the helix of the ear; ss, 
the heltcine fossa. — In*l"i-cin'i-n n, a. Conch. Helicoid. 

— ll «;l"i-cin'i-die, w. pi. Conch. A family of terrestrial 
rhlpldogloBsatc gastropods, especially those having the lat- 
era teeth very large, the marginal very numerous, and the 
shell helleiform and with a semicircular nperture. IIH- 
ic'i-iin, «. {t. g.) r lu l-ie'i-irid, heUic'i-nmd, a. 
—hel'i-eltisw. A fossil helicoid shell.—Iiel'i-en-grn oh. 
w. An Instrument for describing spiral lines: used in flat 
drawing.—licI"i-eo-gy'rn»e, a. Having a ring pass¬ 
ing obliquely around it, as a spore-ease of Trtchomane*. 

— llH"i-c»-i»c‘g'iim-tn, w. pi. ('ouch. Anorder of ar- 
thropomatous oraehionods with spiral brachial appendnges, 
as In Spiriferidie.— liel"i-c<i-tH , g'iiiii-ti>iia. </.— Iiel"l- 
[' a *f'«-Pbyt’ n. tlie geometry of spirals and helices.— 
IiH"i- imi-I re'iim, v. [-ma-ta,^.] Anal. Theopenlngat 
the8uminlt of the cochlea of the internal ear, hj which the 
tympanic and vestibular passages communicate.—11 el"ie- 
ter'i-ihc, «. pi. Conch. A family of terrestrial pulmo- 
nate gastropods having the jaw striate or costate, the Un¬ 
gual teeth with expanded denticulate erowna and the mar¬ 
ginal multieuspld, aod a turreted shell: characteristic of tbe 





hclleal 


§31 


liclla- 



Having reference 
CKNTK1C.J llC*"ll- 

a planet ia 


spact as \kwed front the sun.—b, theory or system, 
the theory of Copernicus that the earth and other planets 
revolve around the sun as a center. 


taining to, or attached to the helix of the external ear; 
as, the helical muscles, liel'Ic-J. 

liol'i-cen, hel'i-siz or -ces, n. Plural of helix. ---^ -- 

liel'I-colri, hei'i-ceid, a. 1. Coiled so as to resemble a h e"j i-o-ceu-t r ie'i -1 y, hJ'll-o-sca-trta'I-ti, n. The state of 
helix or snail-shcl). 2. Of or pertaining to the JMicldse. • 1 £5|} B jJ <r ~2g?, , fi5ir m<ii » .... 

r< Gr. htlikoeidts, < Mix (see helix) + «</<*, form.) ' 1 ; A ,n instrument for 

liel"i-eold'nlt. J taking photographs of the sun. 2. A photograph taken , 

__ . .t . . . _ nv ullnnirnf ‘i A • - ■ .. . 1 



Phrases:— helicoid cyme, a one-sided flower-cluster; 
bostryx.— li. dich ot omy , a theoretical brandling of stems 
io which the branches are either all on the left hand or all 
on the right hand.—li. gingl yiuiiH, a hinge-joint in 
which there is a slight lateral shiftlug during flexion and 
extension, due to the screw-like arrangement of the sur¬ 
faces. The elbow-joint is an example.—h. pnrnboln, 
the plane spiral Into which a parabola is changed when !ta 
axis Is bent round the circumference of a circle of which all 
the ordinates become radii.— h» spore, a spore colled in 
the form of a helix. 

Iicl'l-coid, n. Math . A surface generated by a line one 
end of which moves along an axis while the other end 
describes a spiral; a spiral surface. 
lieT'l-eoni'e-l ry, hel’i-cein'g-tri, n. The art of draw¬ 
ing or measuring spirals on a plane. [< helico- + Gr. 
metron , measnre.J 

Ilel'i-ron, hel'i-cen, n. 1. Gr. Myth. A mountain 
range in southwestern Bmotin, celebrated ns the favorite 
seat of Apollo ami the Muses. On its slopes were the 
fountains of Aganippe and Jlippocrene, reputed to im¬ 
part poetic inspiration. 

I was not horn to Helicon , nor dsre 
Presume to think myself a Muse’s heir. 

T. Randolph To Ben Jonson 1.1. 

2. [h-j Mas. (I) A brass wind-instrument resembling a 
French horn, but large enough to be carried over the 
shoulder, and having keys and valves. (2) An ancient 
acoustical device resembling the sonometer for demon¬ 
strating the numerical relations of musical intervals. [< 

Gr. henkdn, < helix; see helix.] 

— IIel"i-eo'ni-n, n. i. Hot. A genus of tropical 
American plants of the banana family (Musncetc), with im¬ 
mense leaves and a terminal, often - 1 J - 

The fruit and young shoots of se 
others supply a valuable fiber. *, 

hellconline butterfly of tropical America.— llel"i-co'ni 
an, a. J , Belonging or relating to Helicon. 

All the lands that lie Subjected to the Heliconian ridge. 

Tennyson Tiresias st. 3. 

2, [b-1 Helieenllne. — fid icon inti liinids, the Muses. 

— liel"i-eo-uit]'t*-oHx, a. Helleoallne.— IIel"i-co"- 
ni-i'nrc, n. pi. Entom. A subfamily of psplllonld butter¬ 
flies with slender body, wings produced, and dlseoidal cel¬ 
lules Closed. II el"i-eo'ni-ns, n. (t.g.)—ln*l"i-eei'ni- 

in(e» a. Of or pertaining to the//etfco«tfft«. hei"i-eo'« . .. 

niiKet.— iiel"l-c<>'noid, a. llelleonllne. to the heliometcr or to eon-nieaauremont. lic"ll-o- 

1 1 e I "i-ro-peg/n 1 e-inj lud"i-cn»'<>-phy . See itelio-. niel'rie-alt.— lie"ll-o-me|'rIe-aMy, adv. 

1 contafnecf > ln l *miVlV f‘ Cf llc"ll-o...'e-lry, M'li-om's-tri, «. The art or practise 

IIe-llo''li-dFiiir ho-lie'd-doioilorjli'rin n nl \tnm Of eiinincasiircmantnmsingthclielioinetcr. 

An Asiatic subfamily of musteloid carnivores having the lic'll-oif*"h* ^Vvtf^i'hc 

auditory bit lire crowded against the paroccipitais, the * sun-god known to the Homans as confounded later 
cnsped°with P two wi ? 4^ )Uo * 1Ie ' vas the son of Hyperion and Thcia, 

t< Gr fo £solar heat, + fX, weasd * ( ^ \^ 0ther °^ elene f 08 ’ ' f „ 

lie-lic'llle, hg-lic'toit, n. A distorted twig-like lateral here sre 

projection of calcium carbonnte, found in caves, etc. a * rt - 2 ' 

Compare stalactite, stalagmite. etc. 1C i!i , hi b-o-scOl) , n. A kind of telescope in 

which the eyes are protected from pain or injury while 


2. The color of the flower of heliotrope. Scctimt. 3 
In surveying and signaling, an instrument for reflecting 
the suu‘h rays from one station to another, so that direc¬ 
tions may be accurately determined and signals sent to 
a distance. 4. Astron. An instrument for noting the 
varying declination of the sun. 5. Mineral. A bnght- 
green, leek-green, or emerald-green chalcedony with 
small spots of red jasper. Called also bloodstone. [ < 
L. heliolrojnum, < Gr. foliotropiou, sun-dial, < htlios 

... , w __ _ _ _ r . . sun, -f- trepd, tuni.] 

hy sunlight. 3. A heliotrope,or mirror for signaling by lie'll-o-tro"i*er, hT'li-o-tro'per, n . A person using a 
flashing raysof light from one / , heliotrope or heliograph. 

point to another. / // / lic"lI-ot'ro-pIsiu, hrii-ot'ro-pizm, n. That property 

The Heliogroph was osed with /fX>L / / °‘ a growing plant-organ hy virtue of which, when not 

symmetrically' illuminated on all sides, it curves either 
toward or away from the source of light. When it curves 
toward the light it is said to possess jmihiee hdiotro- 
rdmi; when away from it, negative helwtropmn or aphe- 
Uotropisin. 1 1 e"l 1 • o t 'ro - p y+. 

Derivatives : — lie"ll-o-troj» / lc, a. Character¬ 
ized by or pertaining to heliotropism. lie"Il-o-tro p'- 
Ic-ai: -lie"!l-o-lrop'Ic-al-ly, adv. 
lie'll-o-tro^ri-um, tie"li-o-zo'n, etc. See iielio*. 
lie 11-o-fypc, hi'li-o-taip, r. [-ty'ped; -ty'ping.J I. 
t. To producers a picture, by heliotvpy. II. {. To 
practise heliotypy; print a heliotype picture, 
lie'll-u-type, a. Pertaining to or produced by helio¬ 
typy. lie^ll-o-typ'iej. 

Iic'll-o-type, n. 1. The process of heliotyping. 2. A 
printing-surface made by heliotvpy'. 3. An Impression 
from such a printing-surface. [< helio- 4- Gr. typos; 
see type.] 

lie"ll-o-|y-pog/ra-pliy, hi'li-o-tai-peg'ra-fl, n. I. A 
process by which heliotypes of the sun itself are ob- 
tamed. 2. Photo-engraving. [< heliotype + -ohaphy.] 
lie li-o-ty"py, M'li-o-toi'pf, n A process of photo- 


marked success io signalling 
that mountainous couotrv. 

T. F. Rodenbough A/uhanistan 
ch. 3, p. 77. [g. C. P. ’85.1 
4, A photo-engraving. [< 

HELIO-4- -GRAPH.] 

Derivativealie'll- 
o-j^rapli", vl. 1. To signal 
with a heliograph. 2. To 
photograph by sunlight.— 
lie"li-og: / ra-plier, n.— 
lie"U-o-g;riipli'1c, a. i. 

Of or pertaining to the helio¬ 
graph or heliography. 2. De¬ 
noting latitudes and longi¬ 
tudes on the sun's surface 
referred to the sun’s equator, 
li e"l 1-«>-•>: ra pli'le-n I $. 

1te"ll-og'ra-phy, ht'li-eg'- 
rQ-fl, n. l.The operation of 
transmitting signals with a he- 
liographorbeliotrope. 2. Pho- 

ISvinA a 'f' A h , l il i0 Sinn C tl A engraving pr.Kincing in a film of ^latina'prin.ing^- 

of?he«frfac?of A t be e t,", , .' t,OD The » l bir.5 h S. he - 0r ' !,hary 

hc-ll-ol'n-lry, hi-li-el'o-tri, n. Sun-worship. [< he- 11^1-He't n Elysium ’ r ' ELATIV 

L,0 ‘ t3\\ " ore,,i l’ l „„ „ . liel"i-*|»Iier , ie, hel ; i-sfer'ic, a. Spiral on a sphere. 

lie'_lI-ol'a-ier,.«.-he"ll-ol'n-lron«, a. (< Gr. MU (see helix) -I- tnhaiia sphere.] ||.1"I- 

The science of Ihe sun’s »plier'le-al;. 

logy.] —lieINpherie line, same as loxodrome. 

-a'f-tgr, n. An instrument for lie'll-uni, hi'li-um or h^'li-nm, n. A hypothetical 

the accurate measurement of small angles in the heavens, chemical element believed to exist in the suirbecause of 


certain lines in the solar sjiectrum. [< Gr. /olios, sun.] 

The same element* are found in them [the heavenly bodie*,; as in 
the earth, and only the same, with the single exception of « sup¬ 
posed element in the sun, called for the present helium. 

F. A. P. Baknabd in Harper' 8 Monthly Jan., ’76. p. 211. 


The term * Heltctite' haa been suggested as appropriate to these 
mtorted growths. H. C. Hovey Celebt'atea Am. Caverns ch. 


cootorted grow 
12, p. 186. [». C. A CO. ’82.] 

[< Gr. heliktos, wreathed, < helissOy twist.] 
he'llngt, n. Same as healixo. 
liello-. Derived from Greek hSlios, the aon: 


consisting of a telescope whose objective is cut into 
halves that may be slid past each other so aa to form two 
images of any object toward which it is pointed. The 
distance between two stars is determined hy measuring the 

displacement of the halves of the objective necessary to _.., K 

^ 8e ,£ ne H na £ e r °j one °* ^ he stars cover one Image of lie'llx, hf'lix (xm), n. I he'lix-es or iiel'i-ces, id. 1 I. 
1 pAWro*? tKTKR *) . j> • i A ,ine ’ thread, wire, or the like, curved into a shape such 

Derivatives. —lie'll-o-iiiel ric, a. Pertaining as it would assume if wound in a single layer round a 

cylinder; a form like a screw-thread: loosely : . any spiral. 

The most economical and effective way of proceeding, therefore, 
ib to coil the conductor intoa compact helix or spiral. C. F. Bhack- 
ett In Electricity in Daily Life, Service of .Von p. li. Js. > V0.| 

2. Anot. The recurved horderof the external ear. See 
illus. under EAn. 3. Arch. A small volute, represent¬ 
ing a spirally rolled acanthus-stalk, under the abacus in 
a Corinthian capital. See capital. 4. Conch. (I) 11I-] 
A genus typical of Helicidse. (2) A land-snail of this 
genus. 5. Elec. A coil of w ire, as that of an electro¬ 
magnet. [L., kind of ivy, < Gr. helix (helik-), anything 
spiral, < heliss&y turn round.] lie'lyxt. —dexiror- 
Mil lielix (Elec.), a helix wound like the thread of an or- 

^ - , -- dinary wood-screw; a right-handed spiral.—^inNtrorsa 1 

of transparent glass surfaces from which only a small li-» the reverse of a dextrorsal helix; s left-handed spiral, 
part of the light is reflected. [< Or. hHioskopios. look- rf. To conceal; hide. henl + ; lielet- 

ing to the son, < folios, sun, -f skopeO, look.] lioll, liel, ». ]. The abode of evil spirits; the infernal 


observing the snn, either by colored glass or by a system 
' ' ilj 


a combi-, — lie"ll-o-scop'lc, c. 


1 • i/vintu 11 liv /{, cicvc, uic nuu. a tulilUl- _ .. - ; ■ ’ . . 

nlng form denoting something |>ertaining to, resembling, Iie"ll-°'sls, hi'b-o'sis. n. l.The spots on leaves 
or caused by the j*un or sunlight.— he'll-n-chroine, n. caused by the concentration of sunlight shining through 
A photograph In natural colors.—lie"li-o-ehro'mie, «. inequalities in the glass of conservatories or through 
Pertaining to or used in heliochromy.—be"ll-o-cliro'«- drops of water on the leaves. 2. Treatment of disease 
liip-KcoiMN ii. A photographic Instrument for illustrating by means of sun-baths. 3. Sunstroke, 
objects in ibeir natural colors. |< G r. hWomnai , be eunstraek, < A?- 

A honquet of English flowers reproduced In the heliochromo- /in# S i, n ~\ 
scope. ... The hehochroinoscope will have no better frieoda than ^ v.ro4 cv « i a 

the artists, for whom it will oot only reproduce nature, hut the ll’O-Mftt , hi li-O-Stftt , p . 1. An 

masterpiece* of art us well. instrument consisting principally of a 

EvenIny Sun fXew York] Feb. 18, ’83, p. 4, col. 1. mirror moved by clockwork so that the 
— he"li-o-chrii'iiio-ty pe, n. A photograph w'hieh re¬ 


produces the colors of the subject.— lie"li-ocli'ro-my, 
n. The act or process of thus making photographs In 
colors. 

I condoned my experiments In heliochromy for a period of 
about two years. Smiles Men of Invention , etc. p. 346. (n. ’85.] 
— ln*"ll-o-clii , y'»i n, it. A coal-tar dyestuff producing a 
transient yellow' on silk or wool. Called also ntufgohl.— 
he'li-<id» n. The supposed odlc force of the sun. tC.J— 
he"li-ose-iee'trit\ a. Denoting electric phenomena 



rays of the sun shall be reflected from 
it in a fixed direction. 

Mr. S. W. Stratton constructed a new heli- 
ostat of simple mechanism which anBwers the 
purpose required in photo-micrography as well A IleiiOStat. 
aa the more elaborate and more expensive In¬ 
struments. T. J. Burrell in ftw. A. A. A. S. vol. xxxlv, p. 355. 
2. Improperly, n similar device without clockwork, ad¬ 
justable by hand. [< helio- +Gr. stotos , fixed, < his- 

« ofonn 1 



tli'l(t,f7. & n. 
— lic"ll-o<h'ol<l, a. 


ahsorbs sunlight, as a nigment-eell.— he ^li-opli 'it- 
goti m. a. Absorbing sunlight or the sun’s energy, as chlo- 
rophyl and pIgm(:nt.cell8.-1ie"li.H|ili'i.]«iHH. a. • Fond . 
of or turning toward the snn, as the sunflower.—lie"!i-o- lie' II - o - trope", hT'H-o- 
Pbo'lnc, a. Disliking or shunning the sun, as an owl.— trOp',ft. 1. A herb or shrub 
l1e"li-o-i>o'ra, n. Zooph. |, A genus typical of He- 
hoporhtce. 2. [h-] A hcllopore.— lie'li-o-pore", rt. A 
sun-coral or helioporld.—Ile"li-o-i»or'i-djp. n. pi. 

Zooph. A family of aleyonarian polyps in which the coral 
forms a calcareoua flbrocrystalline mass with numerous 
tubea and es 1 .->-' * *• 


tubes and ealyces with Irregular parietal lamina*; the sun- 

corals.-Jie'^li-op'o-rid, ft.-he"Ii-Di>'o-roiil, a. & 
J* e "Ii-op'him, ii. Dot. A small genus of the aster 


die, n. pi. Ornlih. Afamfl'y ofhirdV;8nn-blrds“orsun- 

g r ebe».- ,, e" ,, -nr' n| -th , d,ft.- h |."||- or ' n u l hoid,«. 

0 "“ se ^ ne : n • An outside sun-screen to a window, 
—lie li-p-«plH'r'ic-nl,d. Spherical like the sun.— lie"- 
11-o-tro'pl-nm, n. 1 .A Greek dial or solar quadrant; a 
gnomon. 2. ill-] Hot. See oeliotropk, i.—lle"ll-o- 
A r. la * 8 nf.jOTnnomyxRns of spherical 
form with Independent thread-like pseudopodia radiating 
froin the snrfsee, and with protoplasm extensively vacuo¬ 
lated,as in Actinophry*, etc.; sun-animalcules.— 

7.0'an, a. & ft.— Iie"l i-o-zo'le, a. 


of the genus lleliotmpivm, 
a large genus of the borage 
family (Boraginaceir), with 
small white or purplish flow¬ 
ers, usually id one sided, 
scorpioid spikes. Called also 
turnsole , tournsole , or air a- 
sole, all the names alluding, 
according to some authorities, 
to the plant’s flowering st the 
turn of the sun at the summer 
solstlee, or. according to oth¬ 
ers, to the heliotropic charac¬ 
ter of Ita flowers. The com¬ 
monly cultivated varieties are 
from the fragrant, shruhby H. 
Peruvianum. Summer 
heliotrope is Touruefortla 
hellotropoides of the same 
family. Winter Ii. is a Ku< 


Heliotrope 
(Heliotropium 
Perurlanutn). 


regions, especially as a place of eternal punishment for 
lost spirits; the state of eternal punishment; also, the 
infernal powers. 

Although now almost universally applied to the state and 

f rt&ee of eternal punishment, the wora was orlglnallv used 
n the same sense as Hades, meaning the undt rworid. the 
abode of the departed, in which sense it Is understood by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to be used In the Apostles’ 
Creed. Another interpretation of it in the Creed makes it 
mean simply the realm or the power of death. Another re¬ 
fers it to the intensity of Christ’s suffering on the cross. A 
fourth explanation of the descent into hell Is that it de¬ 
scribes a triumphant self-manifestation of Christ to the 
powers of darkness after his resorreetlon, but before hia 
appearance on earth, placing this art in the state of exalta¬ 
tion. This Is the explanation taught by the Lutheran Church. 
2. Figuratively, any place or state of extreme torment, 
evil, or misery. 

And Sin, that which separates from God. . . . which can oot In. 
that state correspond with God —this is hell. 

Drummond Xatural Laic. Death p. 168. [j. e. ’88.] 
Poverty is the open-monthed. relentless hell which vawns beneath 
civilized society. HENRY George Progress and Poverty hk. ix. 
ch. 4, p. 411. [a. G.] 

3. The place of departed spirits: called by the Greeks 
Hades ami by the Hebrews Sheol. 4. A place of evil or 
of rejected tilings. (1) A gambling-house. (2) In some 
running games, the place where those who have been 
ennght are placed. (3) A place for the collection or de¬ 
struction of refuse, as in a sawmill or tailors’ shop. (4> 
Same as hell-box. (5)+ A prison. [< AS. hell, prob. 
< helan , conceal.] liellet. 

Compounds: — hell'sbnle"t, n. The pains of hell. 
— hell'licml"er, n. I IT. S.] 1. A large and voracious 
eryptobraneliold salamsnder-like amphibian ( Cryplobntn- 
chus alleghaniensis) common In the Ohio vallev, and very 
tenacious of life. 2. [Slang.l A drunken debauch.—li,* 
born, a. Born or originated In hell.— k.;box. ft. IPrint 
ers’ Slang.] A receptacle for broken snd battered type.—li,« 
bred, a.— b.slirewcd, a. Brewed or prepared In hell.— 
ii.Hiruth, n . A magical mixture prepared for malignant 
purposes; witch-broth.— li.»cnt. n. A furious or spiteful 
woman; witch; hag. — li.sdevil, n. The hellgrammlte- 
fl.v.— li.idi ver, rt. Thedabchick.— 1i.:doonted, a. Con¬ 
signed to hell.— h.*driver, w. Same as hellorammitk. 
— Ii.sflre, «. The tire or termeot of hell.— li.sgute, n. 
The gate of bell.—h.sling, ft. A hag worthy of hell; an 
evil old woman.—h.s ha ted, a. So vile as to be listed 
even In hell.— Ii.slintinted, a. Haunted by flends.— h.* 
bound, ft. A hound of hell; a fleree and cruel pursuer.— 
Ii.fkitts n. A fierce bird of prey; a wantonly cruel per¬ 
son.— Ii.n-nke. w. IProv. Eng.] A large rake with long 
iron teeth.—h.ixvnin+, ft. An aerialfantomchariot.—b,* 
xveedt, n. The dodder. 


ropean herh (Petasites or Tussllago fragrans) of the aster I*In-. J Derived from Greek Hellas, Greece: eom- 
famlly ( Composite). Iiellado-. f bining forms.—Ilel-la'dl-an, a. [Uare.] 


eofa, arm, ^isk; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, e = usage; tlo, machine, g = raiew; obey, no; cat, nor, at^m; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 










hellebore 




help 



Hellebornx nlger 
(Christinas Hose). 


Hellenic. Ifel-lnd'lc*.— hrl'la-do-there*, n. One of 
the Helladotheriitlie.— llel"lft-<lo-tl»c-ri'i-d'<v, n. pi. 
Mam . A Pliocene family of girafToltlean ruminants without 
horns or lacrimal fossa?, and with moderate neck and limbs. 
llcI"la-<lo-tlic / ri-nm, n. (t. g.) — Iiel"ln-tln-tlic'- 
ri-hh n.~ Uel / 'ln-d«i-ilte / ri-oid, a. <fc Ilel"!n- 
nnd'ic, n. Gr. Antiq. I. A judge In the Olympic and 
Xcmean games. 2. A judge In the Spartan army. 
licl'Ic-borc, hcl'e-bflr, n. 1. Any herb of the genus 
lltllebont*. Especially: (1) In the United States, the 
green hellebore (//. riritfts), cultivated and somewhat 
naturalized. (2) In Europe, the black hellebore, or 
Christmas rose (//. niger), common there in gardens and 
blooming in winter or early spring, its black roots being 
a powerful cntbartic, but violently narcotic and acrid; 
also, the black hellebore of the ancients ( fl.ojficinali *), n 
native of Greece and Asia Minor. 2. A species of false 
hellebore, Yeratimvi, of the lily family ( Luiacese ); espe¬ 
cially, the American species, Indian poke, American 
white hellebore, or swamp-hell chore (V. riride), and the 
European species, white hellebore (V. album). 3. The 
powdered root of Yeratrum virirle , used for destroying 
plant-vermin. [< F .hellebore, < L. helleborus, < Gr. 
nellttx/rax, hellebore.] 

— liel"le-bt»-i , aM'lci% n. An English species of belle- 
bore {Helleborusfeetidux) with numerous globular flowers, 
often cultivated for ornament. Called also xtinking or.fetid 
hellebore and bPiir*H*faot.— Iu*l"lc-lio're-in, n. Chem. 
A white, crystalline, sweetish, poisonous enmpound (CasH^ 
(> 15 ) contained in the root of hellebore, especially or the 
black hellebore.—licl'le-lio-rin, n. Chem . A white, 
crystalline, poisonous compound (C&IhsOe) with a tingling 
taste, forming the active principle ami contained In the root 
of hellcl>ore. cl'le-bn-riiit.— Iirl'le-bo-riitc, n. An 
orchid of the genus Epipactls; also, one nf the allied genus 
Cephnlantheru.— lie!'le-bo-ri*m, ». The extensive 
medicinal use of bcllet»ore, ns among the ancients.—licl'- 
le-bo-rlze, r t. To treat with lielk-bore, as formerly lu- 
narlcs were treated. hel'Ie-bn-riMCt* 
Ilcl-lcb'o-ru*, hel-leb'o-rus, n. Hot. A genus of erect 
herbsof the crowfoot family (Itanun- 
cularew), with palmntely lobed or dis¬ 
sected leaves and large flowers with 
5 i>ctaloid sepals ana a number of 
small i>etals. //. niger is the common 
black garden hellebore or Christmas 
rose. 

The fair Helleborus attractive shone. 

Erasmcs Da fl win Hot. Garden, Loves 
of P/nnh can. 2, l. 201. 

fL., < Gr. heUeboro*, hellebore.] 
llel-lcb'o-rasij. 

Ilel'lcnc, hcl'tn, n. A Greek. (1) 

A citizen of modern Greece, whose 
official name Is the Kingdom of the 
Hellene*. (2> Any ancient Greek, 
whether European or Asiatic: op¬ 
posed to Ixtrlxirian and named from Uellen, son of Deu¬ 
calion and Pyrrha, the legendary ancestor of the pure 
Greeks, the Ache*ans, Eolinns, and Ionian*. 

The Romans called the Hellenes or Greeks Greed: the 
Orientals, Ionian*; llomer, Adutlam or Ixmaanx. In the 
Greek Testament and the writings of the father* any gen¬ 
tile, whether Christian or pagan. Is called a Hellene, In con¬ 
tradistinction to a Jew. 11 cl-le'm-iuG, 

But the fir*l and truest Hellas, the mother-land of all Hellenes, 
wa* the lurid winch we call Greece, with the inlands round nlxiut it. 
There alone the w hole land was < Ireek, and none bat Hellenes lived 
in it. K. A. Khekmax General Sketch ch. 2. p. 21. [it. ll- * CO.] 
I lel-len'lc, hrl-len'ic (xiii). a. 1. Of, relating to, or 
characteristic of the ancient Hellenes; Grecian. 

The religion of the Greeks, when it becomes Hellenic , is distin¬ 
guished by its anthropomorphic and ethical character. 

E. Abhott Greece eh. 2, p. 39. fo. p. P. ’88.] 
2. Of or pertaining to classical Greek literature or art: 
distinguished from archaic and Hellenistic. The Hel¬ 
lenic period came after the Persian wars, and lasted till 
after the death of Alexander the Great. Eldeiidcl; 
llel-le'lll-MIlf. 

— Ilel-len'lc-nl-ly, adr. According to the Hel¬ 
lenic style or manner.— IIcMcii'I-cIhiii, n. The 
character or qnality of being Hellenic. 

]lcl'lcii-l*m, hel'en-izm, n. 1. A peculiarity, idiom, 
or phrase characteristic of the Greek langunge; n Gre- 
cisin. 2. The love of the beautiful, of intellectual and 
physical culture, nnd of fine art. that animated ancient 
Greek civilizntion. 3. Assimilation of Greek speech, 
manners, and culture. 

This civilization. Greek In its (jeneral character, hot pervading 
people not exclusively Greek by race, is properly called Hellenism, 
which mean*,—not ^ bring Hellenes.* or Greeks, but,—doing like 
Hellenes. MYERS Anc. IHst. pt. 1, f 2, ch. 8, p. 259. [o. A CO. *88.] 

[< Gr. IleUTnbnno*, Imitation of the Greeks, < IIdimes, 
Greeks.] 

I lel'leu-lsl, hel'en-ist, it, 1. An adopter of Greek cus¬ 
toms. innguage, and usages; esi)ecially, a Grecizing Jew 
iu the time of the Apostles or in the Alexandrian Church: 
culled in the English versions of the New Testament 
Grecian Jew or Grecian. 2. A Greek scholar; a special¬ 
ist in Greek. 3. One of the Byzantine Greeks who con¬ 
tributed to the revival of classical learning in Europe In 
the 15th century. 

Il<‘l"len-I*'t!c, hcl'en-is'tic, a. Of or pertaining to 
Hellenists: resembling, smacking of, or akin to the 
Greek In thought or style; especially, Greek with nn ad¬ 
mixture of foreign or debased elements. ]lcl")cn- 
Is/tlc-ulJ.— llcl'Mcn-ln'tlc-Hl-ly, adr. 

Phrases: — llelleniHlic Greek, a dialect of Greek 
containing Hebrew and Aramaic words and idioms, used In 
the Septuaglnt and tin* New Testament and by the Alex¬ 
andrian fathers, and developed largely among the Ilel- 
lenlzlng Jews of Alexandria — 11. period. Id Greek art 
and literature, the period of the decadence between the Hel¬ 
lenic and Greco-Roman periods (2t*M50 B. C\). 
Ilcl'Icit-l/.o, helVn-aiz. r. [-ized; -Uzing.] I. t. To 
render Greek; make Hellenic. 

They [the Greek*! never znoceeded In Hellenizlng the native 
population of Egypt or of Syria. 

CHAai.K* Mkrivai.E Rome ch. 18, p. 120. [h. ’79.] 
II. 1. To adopt the Greek language or customs; become 
Hellenic; Grecize. [< Gr. Hdlhnzb, sixrak Greek, < 
Hellenes, Greeks.] 11 el'Icn-lNot. 

llcl"lcn-l-z»i/IIoii, n. The act or process of 
rendering Greek in Innguage, thought, or customs. 
I lel"li* n-l-fot'tlonj. Ilel"leii-I'zcr, n. 



Ilcl-le^iiosl-tal'lc. hel-U*no-i-tal'le, a. Of mixed Greek 
and Italian blood, as the people of southern Italy. 
Iicl-lcii'o-typc, hei-len'o-taip, n. Phot. A picture in 
which a composite effect is produced by placing a photo¬ 
graphic positive that has been printed very fight, and 
made translucent by the application of varnish, over an¬ 
other that is printed dHrk from the same negative and 
made opaque on its back; dinphnnotype; hallotype. 
hel'ler, hel gr, 7i. [G.] Ad nla German coin. See coin. 
llcl'les-iion"f Ine, hel'es-pen’tin (xm),«. Of or pertain¬ 
ing tn the Hellespont, the modern Dardanelles, a strait con¬ 
necting the ^Egean sea with the Sea of _ 

Marmora. \ A CL 

bell'sfirc", h.sgate, h.ding, etc. 

See hell. 

liell'gruni-iulfo, hel'gram-ait, «. 

The large aquatic larva of a sialid in¬ 
sect {Corydalus cornutus), much used 
as a bait for black bass and other fish; 
also, an artificial bait in imitation 
of the Inrva. Jtel'grnm-ltc:}:; 
hcll'gniii-ltcj; licll'gram- 
ltej. — liell'grnni - mite * fly*, n, .. ^ ^ , 

The Insect Tcorydalux cornntus) Hellgrammlte (a) 
whose larva Is the hellgrammlte. BGigmmmUN 

liel'li-cni, hel’i-cat. tSeot.l 1, a. Seat- 
ter-bralned; silly; ffigbty. II, n. A fiendish person, hel'li- 
entef. 

licMi-er, hel’l-er, n. [Prov. Eng.] One who roofs houses; 
a slater, tiler, or thatcher; roofer. [For healer , < heal 3 , < 
AS. helan, hide.] Iiil'li-er*, 
licl'li-jay, hel’l-j^*, n. [Local,Brit.] The razor-billed auk. 
Iieldc-jayi, 

IicIUIkIi, hel'ish, a. Of, pertaining to, derived from, or 
resembling bell; infernal; diabolical, licll'yt. 

We cannot raise hellish passions for one end, and not find them 
present for all ends. J. Bascom Sociology ch. 8, p. 247. [G. P. P.j 

— heU'Isli-ly, a</i\ In a hellish manner.— liell'- 
Bli-ness, lielruesst, n. 

hell'skitt*". h.srnke, li.suaiu, etc. See hell. 
lit* I-in', lu*l-hV t in ter j. Same as hallo. 

Iiell'vvnrd, hel’word, adv. Toward hell. Iiell'vvnvdwt. 
lielin 1 , helm, it. To put a helm or helmet upon. 

Prince Madoc helm'd his head, aad from hia neck 
lie slung the hugle-horn. 

SournEY Madoc pt. i, can. 15, st. 18. 
[< AS. helmian , < helm , covering.] 
lie lilt 3 , rt. To mnnage the helm of; steer; direct. 

A wild wove . . . overbears the bark. 

And him that helms it. Tenxyron Elaine Bt. 21. 
liclm 1 ,??. I. Xuut. (1) The apparatus by which n ves¬ 
sel is steered, including rudder, tiller, nnd wheel. (2) 
Specifically, the bar by which a rudder is turned; tiller. 
2. The nfnee of responsibility or management; as, to 
assume the helm of government. 

Neither had the parliamentary parties a mao fit to take the helm 
of the State. F. H. GekfcKEN in The Forum July, *91, p. 488. 

3t. A helmsman. *lt. A handle; helve. [< AS. hd/na, 
helm.] 

Phrases, etc.: — dow n with the helm, the order to 
put the helm to the lee side.— h. aiiud*lri p** a command 
to put and keep the rudder on line with the kocL— helnP* 
portSame aa Runi»Eft-poKT.—to pin the li. down, 
to put the tiller alee In order to turn the vessel to wind¬ 
ward.— »p with the h.» the order to put the tiller to the 
side next the wind.— wont her !»., a position of the helm 
In which the tiller Is kept to windward: said only of sailing 
vessels.— lielnPage, n. [Rare.] Guidance. 
helm 3 , 7i. I, [Areliale.] A helmet. 

The might v Jephthah led hi* warrior* on 
Through Mixpeh’a street*. Hts helm wa* proudly set. 

N. P. Willis JejdithaJvs Daughter et. 3. 
2. [Prov. Eng.] Same ns helm-cloud. .‘I. [Prov. Eng.] 
An outhouse; hovel. [< AS. helm, covering.] 

— lielniGhnr", n. A slender stationary cloud occur¬ 
ring over Eden river, west of Cross-fell range, northern 
England. — 1i.*clnnrl, n. (Prov. Eog.] A cloud capping 
Cross-fell range, duriog an enateriy wind.— h,:gitnr<t, n. 
In medieval armor, a chain for securing a helmet to aome 
other part of the armor.— Ii.oviml, n. [Prov. Eng.] A 
wind blowing from the lielm-eloud to the helm-bar. 

helm 3 , ». [Dial., Eng.] Same as haulm. 
hcPiiict, hel'met, n. I. A covering of defensive armor 
for the head: the generic term. See illns. under AR3ion(J) 
and crest. 

In antiquity helmets were made both of metal and of 
leather. The Greek helmet was usually provided with nose- 
guard and neck- and cheek-pieces. Roman helmets, except 
those worn by gladiators, had no vizors. In the early mid¬ 
dle ages helmets were conical caps of metal fitted with 
nasal guards. The later Justing.helmet and that worn by 
heavy cavalry after the adoption of plate armor covered 
the face and neck, with hara lu front for breathing, and 
often both vizor and beaver and a thick 
ridge over the top. Helmets of cork, 
nr sometimes of metal, are often w r orn 
by modern cavalry as a protection 
against the saber. They cover only the 
skull, but have projecting peaks. Fire¬ 
men wear helmets of leather and brass 
to protect them from falling objects. 

A representation of the tiltIng-helmet 
of chivalry la employed In modem her¬ 
aldry, resting upon the chief of the 
shield aod betuing the crest, and In¬ 
dicating rank: gold, with 6 bars, or 
with vizor raised, and In full face, for , 

royalty; steel, with gold bars, varying °^^ a ?? lr3r 

in number, nnd In profile, for a noble- Officer of the Line, 
man; steel, without bars and with vizor G. h. Army, 
open, for a knight or a baronet; steel, with vizor closed, for 
an esquire or gentleman — the last two In profile. 

The pointed helmet In the bas-relief* from the earliest palace of 
Nimroud, appear* to have been the most ancient. . . . Several were 
discovered in the min*: they were of iron; and the rings which or¬ 
nament the lower part, and end in a semicircle in front, were inlaid 
w ith copper. A. li. Layahd Xinet'eh and its Re mu inn vol. ii, pt. 
ii, ch. 4, p. 282. [o. P. r. *52.] 

2. Something like the above in shape, position, or func¬ 
tion. (1) A stiff conical lint made of cork, pith, metal, or 
felt, worn by soldiers nnd others to protect them from 
the sun; also, a hat of similar shape worn by police¬ 
men. (2) A ensque, ns on the hend of a bird. (3) Pot. 
A galea. (4) The iip|xr part of a chemical retort. (5> 
The metal hend-coveriug of a diving-apparatus. (6) A 
helm-cloud. (7) A helmef-sholl. [< OF. healmet , dim. 
of heamne, helm, < G. helm, helm.] 

Compounds: — liol'tiieljbci*"tle, n. A caasldld bee¬ 
tle.- Ii.shirtl, 7i. A totiracoti.—Ii.irorkiitofi, n. An Aus¬ 
tralian cockatoo (Callocephalan ffaleatum~ h.tcrixb, 
n. A king-crab lLimulux lrmgixpinus), — \\.-cTv*t*n. 



A Helmet-she 11 
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A South-American crested humming-bird (genus Oryno- 
j 70 /O.— h.:fi«Yvei\ n. 1. Any species of the plaat called 
skullcap ( Scutellaria): from the helmet.shaped upper lip of 
theealvx. 2. Any species of monk’s-hood (Aconilum): from 
the helmet-shaped upper sepal. 3. Any speetes of Cory- 
anthes , a South-American orchid with helmet-shaped lip. 

— li. shorn hill, 72. A eommon bornbill (Bncerox galea- 
trn) of Sumatra and Boroen, with an extraordinary casque 
upon its bill.—h.jqmiil, n. A quail (genus Lophortyx) 
with an elongated helmet-like crest of feathers, as the Cali¬ 
fornia valley.quail and the Arizona quail ( L. gambeli).— 
h.islinixMl, a. Hot . Like a helmet In shape; galeate.— 
]i.:slicfl, n. A cassldold univalve of most tropical seas. 
The shells of some species are carved 
Into cameos. — Ii.ui rehiu, n. A gal- 
erltold sea-urchin. 

licl'tncf-cd, hel'met-§d, a. Fur- * 
nished with or wearing a helmet. 

The single weakoess of the great man, who 
chose to go helmeted down to posterity. 

FELTON Greece vol. ii, course iii, lect. vii, 
p. 126. [r. * F. ’67.] 

!iol"niet-it*r't ? n. A helmeted soldier, 
licl'ntl n< h, hel'minth, 77 . A worm; specifically, an 
cntozoic or parasitic intcstinnl worm, as a cestode, tfema- 
tode, or nematode. [< Gr. hdmins {helminth-), worm.] 
Derivatives:— liel-milU'thn-gog'ic, 0 . Med. Acting 
as a vermifuge; anthelminthic.— hel-inin'thn-gog(ue» 
n. Med. A vermifuge; authelmlnthic.— 11 <*l-iiiin't hr*, n. 
pi. Helminth. Theentozolcworms— lieD'iimi-thi'n-Ki*, 

71. IhUhol. A morbid condition of body characterized by the 
presence of worms In somepart, especially intestinal w*onns. 

— hcl-tnin'fhic. I,«. 1. J/erf. worm-expelling; vermif¬ 
ugal; anthelminthic. 2. Of or pertaining to lielmlaths. 11 * 

72. A vermifuge.— heUtirin^thi-nior'phoiis, a. 1, 
Haring a worm-like form, as the larva* of some flies. 2. 
Of or pertaining to the llelnunlhomorpha hcl-iimi'- 
t hite, ?2. A sinuous mark on stone, supposed to be a fos¬ 
sil w'onn-traek.— he 1-iniii'thoii), a. worm-like; v«rmi- 
form.— Ii el-mi n't h o*l if c, 72 . A fossil supposed to be 
w’orm-Hke.— 1 lcl-init)"lho-mnr'phn, n. pi. Entom. 
A suborder or order of chilognaths with a eopulatory organ 
formed by feet of the seventh segment, as in most species. 

— h cl-min'tho-tno r pit, 72. 

liel^ml u-fliol'o-jxy, hel-min-thel'o-ji, 7 ?. 1. Med. 

The science of intestinal worms and their effects. 2. 
Zool. The hranch of zoology that treats of worms or 
Vermes, especially of parasitic worms. See zoology. 

[< HELMINTH -f-OLOOY.] 

— licl-niiir'Oio-lofr'lc, liel-mln / 'tlio-lo**; / - 
Ic-nl, a.— 1 »el"ml n-flioFo-^lsi, 7 ?. 
lielm'less 1 , helmMes, a. Having no helmet. 
lielin'loK* 3 , a. JInving no helm or rudder. 
licltiiK'niau, helmz'mgn, n. [-men, pi.] Xout. The 
man at the helm; steersman. 

The reckless helmsman, cs ught upon these gales, 

Under the roaring gulfs goes clown aghast. 

Owen MEftEDlTH The If aitderer, Epilogue pt. iii, Bt. 22. 
liolo-*. Derived from Greek helos, marsh: a combining 
form.— he-lo'bl-oiiH, a. Living or growing in marshy 
or swampy ground.— II c-lo'iil-un, n. Hot. A genus of 
North-Amerienn plants of the lily family (Lillacete). H. hitl- 
lata, the only species, is a rare and handsome smooth peren¬ 
nial with narrow, mostly radical evcrgTcen leaves, and a slm- 

f le raceme of purple flowers on a scape 10 to 18 inches high, 
t grows in wet places from Pennsylvania to Virginia. 
lielo- 3 . Derived from Greek htlos, a nail: a combining 
form.— lic-loc'er-mw, a. Having chivate antenna;; 
clavleorn.— hc'ln-dcrm, n. A helodermoid lizard.— 
Ile"lo-iler"inn-toiGle-n, 72. pi. Herp . A superfamily 
of lizards having concavo-convex vertchra*, clavicles pruxi- 
mally undllat<*d, aod postorbltal but no nostfronto-squamo- 
aal bony arches.— Iic"lo-dei* // iiiii-toi / de-nii, a. & 72. — 
Iio /, lo-<lcr / ina-tm»s. «. Having scales like tuhercles, 
as a heloderm.— IIc'Hn-der'ini-dsr, n. pi. Herp. An 
American family of helodermatoldeaa llznrds having cx- 
teoded prcfrontals and nostfrontals meeting each other and 
excluding the frontals r-oin the orbits, and with tubcrculnr 
scales In body and head: Including the Gila monster, etc. 
lle^lo-dcr-itiitUi-dirt. IIe^lo-dcr'inn, 72 . (t.g.)— 
lie^lo-flecGnn-loid, a. & 71. — lie / ']o-dcr / uri(l, n. 
— he^hi-der'moifl, o. <fe 72.— lieHn-dont, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to a helodus; having nail-llke teeth.— lie'ln-ri 11 w, 
72. A fossil (Carboniferous) shark having nall-llke teeth. 
-Ile^ln-stoin'i-tlie, 71. pi. Ich. A family nf anaban- 
toldean fishes with a very small mouth and labial teeth. 
llc-lo«'tn-ma, 72. (t. g.)— Iie-los'tn-uiicl, 72.— he- 
loH^n-innlil, rt. & n. 

he'lop.st, n. A marine fish esteemed by the Romans. 

c'loilHt. 

II el'ol, heFet or hMot (xiii), n. 1, Gr. JFist. One of a 
class of bondmen subject to Sparta and forming the 
rustic or servile population of the country. 

The Helots are supposed to have been descendants of the 
original population of the country taken captive In war. 
They were serfs owned by the state and assigned to Individ¬ 
ual citizens, but were attached to the soil, and could not be 
sold. Although kept In cruel subjection, and held up in 
contemptuous warning whoa drunken or degraded, they 
were occasionally organized ss light-armed troops. 

2. lienee, a slave in general; any servile or abject person. 

The annalist of the monastery . . . was estranged from any 
community of feeling with a people who were then sunk into the 
helots of England. I. D’Israeli Amenities of Lit., Anglo - 
Saxons in vol. 1, p. 33. [lang. ’41.] 

[< L. Helatx, < Gr. Heilotai , pi. of HeildGs, Helot, 
< llelos, town of Sparta.1 

— licUof-nffe, 72 . The condition of a Helot;' hence, 
serfdom In general.—lielGil-lsiin. 72 . I. TheSpartan 
system of serfdom or servile bondage. 2. A system 
of serfdom resembling that of Sparta.— lieUof-ry, 72. 
1. Same ns helotage. 2. llelote as a class; serfs or 
bondmen in the condition of Ilelots. 
help, help, r. I. L 1. To lend or provide strength or 
assistance for or to; furnish means to or toward; aid, as 
In doing, attaining, or maintaining something; assist; ns, 
to help the good work; God helps those who help them¬ 
selves. 2. To assist in some mnnner involving motion: 
with to get , to go, etc., understood; as, to help one out of 
n ditch; he helped me on my way. 

Woe to him that ie alone when he falleth; for he hath not 
another to help him np. Eccles, iv, 10. 

3. To relieve from want, trouble, or danger; succor; 
rescue; as, to help the poor; to help a shipwrecked crew. 
‘1. To change for the better; give relief to; remove 
wholly or in part; remedy; ease; comfort; ns, the treat¬ 
ment helped his cough. 

Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief. 3/rtrA: lx, 24. 

5. To supply with food, drink, or the like, nt table; wnit 
upon; distribute in portions at table, as food; as, thebut- 
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ler helped the salad. 6. To hinder or prevent; refrain lieix'iiie,, belx’la, n. [L.]Anc. Bot A plant of tracer- 
this evil l>e helped. \ could not help epeaking. liemUiem. r/. Ihemmed: iiem'ming.1 1 . To fold and 


I do not think she could help her dimples. 

Elizabeth C. Gaskell Cranford ch. 1, p. 15. [h. ’68.] 
7. [Rare.] To augment; increase; aggravate. 


We will meet them. And help the joy. 

Shakespeare Coriolantts *ct < 


■, BC. 4. 


sew down the edge of, ns cloth, to prevent from fraying, 
or as an ornament; as, to hem a dress. 2. To bortfer as 
if by a hern; edge. 

Tall Lombard tree* hemmed all the lawn. 

T. B. Head Lore’s Gallery picture eecond. st. 1. 
3. To shut in, limit, or environ in any manner; enclose: 
with in , about, or around; as, hemmed in by an army. 


8. [Prov. Eng.] To repair; mend. 

II. i. 1. To lend assistance; be available or useful; 
he Is ready to help . 2. To portion out food at table; as, 

I carved and George helped. [< AS. helpan , help.] 

Synonyms: see aid. 

Phrases so help me (2nd, so may God help me, as 
1 speak the truth: a form used in taking an oath, as la a hcin 5 ,r. [hemmed; iiem'ming.] 
court of law.— tn li. Forward, to assist In advancing.— or as by coughing, 
to h. nfl'. to assist In getting off of something; as, he helped -- * J 

her o/T the train.— »n li. on, to promote; forward.— to ii. 
out, to aid In delivering from some difficulty, or in comple¬ 
tion some work in hand.— to h. over, to aid in surmount¬ 
ing, as some obstacle.— to li. tn, to provide or serve with. 

— t o h. up, to aid in raising, as after a fall or a failure, 
lielp, help, v. 1. Assistance afforded to ward the promo- lient, w. 1 


II. i. 

’hem” 


tion of an object or attainment of an end; as, travel is a 
great help in the work of a writer. 

Human beings owe to each other help to distinguish the better 
from the worse. MILL On Liberty ch. 4, p. 126. [T. a f. ’63.] 

2. Remedy or relief, as from disease; rescue or succor, 
as from trouble ny danger; as, will help never come ? 


The children never strayed beyond 
The dear old hills that hemmed them round. 

PHCE8E Cary Dovecote, Mill , Sugar-making st. 17. 

I. t. To throw off by 

Tolnalce the Bound expressed by the word 
hence, to stammer or be embarrassed. 

But that functionary had no desire to be questioned; he hemmed 
and hawed and dodged about. J. L. .Stephens Egypt and Ara- 
bia, Petrova vol. i, ch. 8, p. 109. [n. ’44.] * 

A fold made in the edge of a textile fabric 
by twice turning over the raw edge or selvage and sewing 
down the inner fold, to prevent raveling or as an orna¬ 
ment; hence, the border or hem-like edge of anything, as 
a garment. 2+. Arch. The projecting spiral marking 
the volute of an Ionic capital. [< AS. hem, < ham , a 
field.] 


3. One who or that which gives help; a helper; as, the Iiem, interj. An ejaculatory sound made, as in clearing 
little girl is a help to me : the clock ib a great help. 4. the throat, to attract attention, cover embarrassment, etc.; 
[Local. U. S.] Any one hired to do the work of another; ahem. [Onomatopoetic.] 
particularly, a house-servant; domestic: used also col- licint, pron. Them: objective plural of nE. 
fectively; as, the hired help are on Btrike. li em-» j Derived fromGreek haima, blood: combining 

The fewness and dearness of servants made it necessary to call In lie III a-, > forms. [All words from tllifi root are also 

temporary assistance for extraordinary occasions, and hence arose lieill fttO-. ) 8pelled HvEMA-, which See for words not found 
the Muimon use of the word Af|p. Lowell^Ahi oh Booka, here.] — henrn-elinte, n. Alight-colored agate spotted 


X Eng. Ttco Centuries Ago in first series, p. 263. [o. A Co. 73.] 

5. [Colloq.] A portion of food given out at table. [< 
AS. help, < helpan , help.] lielpct. 

Synonyms: aid, assistance, countenance, encourage¬ 
ment, relief, remedy, rescue, succor, support. See adjunct. 
—Antonyms: discouragement, embarrassment, hindrance, 
interference, objection, obstruction, opposition. 

Compounds, etc.:— lieiii'sale", n. A jollification 
among English harvesters, celebrating the completion of a 
season’s work.— iielp'fel"in w+, n. A colleague; a mate. 
— lieip'wor"thy, a. Worthy of help, 
lieip'er, helper, n. One who or that which helps, en¬ 
courages, or comforts; as, a man’s wife is his beet helper. 

Synonyms: see accessory; ally; auxiliary; uene- 
f actor, 

help' Fill, help'fnl, a. Affording aid or assistance; bene¬ 
ficial; useful. 

Beyond all other men he was helpful to me when most I needed 
help* Carlyle Reminiscences , Edicaisl Irving p. 149. [s. ’81.] 

Synonyms: see accessory; beneficial; convenient. 

— hclp'FiiI-ly, adv .— liclp'lti 1-neis*, n. 

Iielp lntr, help'ing, pa. Assisting; niding. 
liclp'lii", 7 ). 1. The act of assisting or aiding. 2. 

[Colloq.J A portion of food served nt table; help, 
helpless, help'les, a. 1 . Unable to help oneself or to 
HCt without the nid of others; incapable of effort or 
exertion; feeble; dependent; as, poverty makes helpless. 

The Acadians were despised because they were helpless. 

Bancroft United States vol. ii, epoch i, ch. 8, p. 427. [a. ’83.] 
2. Admitting no help; beyond remedy; as, a heljrtexs 
predicament. 3. [Rare.] Affording no assistance; in¬ 
capable of helping. 4t. Destitute. 

—liclp'les*-Iy, flflPr.-lielp'lC^s-itess, ». 
heip'iyt* a. Helpful. 

Iicli>'mate",help'met*, n. A helper; coworker; partner. 

You want a helpmate, not a mistress, sir; 

A wife to help yonr ends, in her no end. 

E. B. Browning Aurora Leigh bk. 11.1. 401. 

Synonyms: see associate. 

lielp'meet", help'mit’, n . One who is fit to help; a 
partner; companion; wife. [< Genesis ii, 18, “help 
meet for him.”] 

Iie1i>t,pp. Helped. Phil. Soc. 

liel'Ier**kel'ler, hePtcr-skel't^r, a. Hurried and con¬ 
fused.— liel'terjskertci’-i-iiess, n. 
liel'ler*skel'(er, n. Confused and hasty nction; dis¬ 
orderly hurry. 

One of the chief sins of our time is hurry: it 1 x helter-skelter, 
and devil take the hindmost. JOHN Bhown Sjxire. Honrs, Educa¬ 
tion iu first series, p. 299. [T. * F. ’62.] 
liel'ter*fckel'ler t adv. Tn a disorderly and hurried 
manner; with haste and confusion. 

Away they rim, pell-mell, helter-skelter, dap-dash. 

Dickens Oliver Twist ch. 10, p. 42. [p. * c.] 
[Imitative; cp. hurly-reiily.] 
lieltli, IiellIi'y. Health, etc. Phil. Soc. 

lielv, v. & n . llelve. Phil. Soc. 

lielve, helv, vt. [helved; helv'inq.] To put n helve 
in; furnish with a handle, as an ax. 
lielte, n. I. The handle of an ax, hatchet, or adz. 2. 
The handle of a forge-lmnimer. [ < AS. he If, handle.] 

— Front nl lieivcs * style of helve-hammer in which 
the weight Is hetween the fulcrum and the point of applica¬ 
tion of the power, nnse'shel ve"t.—hei ve'siinm"- 
mer, «. See hammer. 

—lielv'er,?*. Mining. A tool-hnndle; helve, 
llel-ve'f Ism, hel-vt'ehan. I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Switzerland; Swiss; Switzer; as, the Helvetian republic. 
II. n. An ancient or modern Swiss. 

Ilcl-vet/lc, hel-vet'lc, a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
llelvetii, the people of Helvetia, now Switzerland, or to 
the states and peoples of modern Switzerland. 2. 
Helvetian. f< L. Helvetica*, < llelvetii, the ancient 
people of Switzerland.] — Helvetic Confession (Ch. 
Hist.), either of two Swiss confessions of faith: the First, 
adopted by the delegates at Basel in 1536; the Second, 
written by Bullinger in t566, adopted by various assemblies 
of Swiss Christiana, and next to the Heidelberg catechism 
the most popular symbol of the Reformed Church, 
llel-vei'ie, n. Ch. Ifi*l. An adherent of Zwingll and 
the other Swiss reformers, ns distinguished From a 
Lutheran. 

lici'vlte, bcl'vait, n. Mhieral. A vitreous, honey-yel¬ 
low manganese -glucinum* iron, thio - silicate, (AlnGl 
Fe),SSi,0,„ crystallizing in isometric tetrahedrons. [ < 
L. riflv'us, yellow.] Iicrvlnj. 
liel'vo-loUH, heVvo-lns, a. Tawny or dull reddish- 
yellow. [ < L. helrolus, dim. of helm*, yellow.] 


with red jasper. Also blood-agate.— liem'n-cite, n. A 
preparation of blood with pulverized mineral and vegetable 
substances, that is dried, compressed into molds, and var¬ 
nished. It is used for buttons, door-knobs, etc.—hem'n- 
c<e"ioin, n. Same as hemoco;lom.— liuiii'n-cyte, n. 
Anat. A blood-corpuscle.— liem"n-cy-tnin'e-ter, «. 
An instrument for determining the numbe r of corpuscles in 
a given quantity of blood.— in*ni"n-drnni'e-ter, n. 
An instrument for measuring the speed of the blood-eur- 
rent. iicni"n-dro-nioui'c - ter+.— iiem"n - drotn'- 
e-try, liem"n - <lrn - innni'c - try, n. — liem"n - 
drnni'o-grn ph, to An instrument for recording auto¬ 
matically variations in the velocity of the blood-current. 

— liein^ft-dy-nnm'ics. n. Tlist branch of physiology 
which treats of the dynamics of the circulation of the blooa. 

— iiem"n-<ly-imiii'ic, a.— iieiii"n-dy"un-inniii'e- 
ti*l\ 7i. An instrument for measuring the force of circula¬ 
tion or the tension of blood in any vessel.— Iicm"n-fi'- 
hrite, n. Mineral. A spherical, radiated, vitreoua, hy¬ 
drous manganese arsenate (HsM^AsO^), crystallizing In 
the orthorhombic system.—iiem'u-gogiie, n. Med. A 
medicine promotive of mcustrnnl or hemorrhoidal dis¬ 
charges.—lieni"a-ln'i>i-u, n. Ptlhol. Bloodshot eyes; 
effusion of blood fcothueye.— iieni"n»i>ni'e-xis, n. The 
formation of blood; blood-making.— heni"n-inii-et'lc, 
a. Relating to blood-making.— }u*in"n-t>inih'y-sN, ti. 
t-SES, pi.) In Owen’s typical vertebra, the element next 
the hemal spine: represented in the thoracic region by the 
costal cartilages.— lieiii"u-i»n-i>li ys'»*-n 1, a. Iiein"- 
a-im-iiiiys'i-nU.—lu’-iimr'thriis, n. Ptlhol. The 
effusion of blood into the synovial cavity of a Joint, ltcm"- 
nr-thro'slw},— I»eni"ii-stn t'ie. a. Med. 1, Relating 
to hemnstatics. 2. Same ns hemobtatic. — lioin"n- 
stnt'tc? n. Same as hemostatic. liein"n-sint'io-s 
7i. The science of the equlUhrimn of the hlood in living 
bodies.— licTiU'n-tn-choinV-tcr, n. An instrument 
for measuring the velocity of the hlood-current.— hcin"- 
n-tn-cliniii'o-try, n.— Ii«Mii"n-tnn"gi-o-ii() / Mm. 
Disease of the blood-vesaels. iH’iiU'n-tniU'gi-o-mi'- 
soxi.—hc*nt"n-te / iin n. Chem. A red-brown crystalline 
coloring-matter (CicHjoO*) analogous to the phthalejns, 
derived from extract of logwood by oxidation. hem"n- 
le'ine?.—iiein / 'n-ti‘m / c-ws. »i. Pathol. Vomiting of 
blood; gastric hemorrhage.— h<‘in"nt-e-inet'lc, a.— 
iu^iiUa-t lierm, n. One of the Ihematotfic7'tnu; a warm¬ 
blooded animal.— hem "n - tlier * litak a. lieni"!!- 
tlier'moiiwt.— Iieni"nt-lii-ilrn / siw, 7t. Pathol, sweat¬ 
ing of blood; cutaneous perspiration mixed with blood. 
lieni"nt-i-iiro / .sist,—liem"n-tbn / rnx, «. Same as 
hematothorax.— heiii // u-tiiii , e-try, n. The art of es- 


Same as hematoxylin.— in'ic, Med. I. ... 

Kfficnclous in increasing the coloring-matter of the blood. 
II. 7?. Any medicinal agent which increases the number 
of red corpuscles In the blood — hem"n-ti-ii<iiii'e-tcr, 
n. See hemohlobinometer.— liei»"n-tin"o-inet / rie t 
a.— iieiii-nt'i-iion, 7 1 . Ahnrd,opaque,redglnss,colored 
with oxid of copper, used by the ancients in mosaic, enam¬ 
els, etc. hcm-Ht''l-iinmrt«— liciu"n-ti-nii'ri-n, a. 
Pathol. The presence of liematJn in the uriue.— hem"- 
n-to'bi-ons, a. Parasitic In the blood; sangulcoloua. 
hem // n-to'biei.—liciii , 'n-tn / bl-uiii» n. A hema- 
tozoon.—hem'n-tn-bInHt, 7^. J. One of the minute 
colorless disks, smaller than either the red or the white 
corpusclea, found in the blood. 2. one of the red nu¬ 
cleated cells found in bone-marrow and believed to pro¬ 
duce the red corpuscles of the blood; an erythroblnst.— 
luMii'n-to-eelCf n. Pathol. A tnmor containing blood; 
specifically, r tumor formed by blood effused into the cel¬ 
lular tissue of the scrotum, or into the tunica vaginalis; 
as, arterial or pelvic hematocele.— Iu*iii"n-tu-r<r'h-n, 
n. Pathol. Effusion of blood into the abdominal cavity. 

— ]iein"a-t»-rry*'tnl-]lii' n. Same as iiKMooLomx. 

— lieiiU'ii-tn-eys'tis, n. Ptthol. Effusiou of blood into 
the hladder.— iictn"n-to - ili^nr - rlie'n, 7 1 . Pathol. 
Bloody diarrbea; hemorrhage of the bowels.— iirin"n -to¬ 
dy s-crii'>d-n, n. Pathol. Any blood-disease.— hem "- 
a-to-gon'e-wis, n. Phyxiol. Blood-formation.— bcni"- 
n-to-gen'i«\ it. Formative of hlood. liem^n-tng'e- 
liniifrt. — liciii"n-to-gIo'liin, ia Same as hemoclo- 
hin. h<‘in"n-to-gIob'ii-1 ini.— Iiem"n-tog'rn-piiy, 
7i. A description of the blood.— hein'ii-toid. a. Pa 
thol. Bloody, or resemhllng blood; as, hemutoid cancer. 

— licm"n-toi'diii, ii. Physiol. Chem. A crystalline sub¬ 
stance (CfflllacN^Ofi), similar to or identical with bilirubin, 
contained in old blood-spots, hemorrhages, etc. lirm"- 
n-toi'dlmrt.— i»i*ii«"n-to'liii, n. Chem . A compound 
(CcsH 7 hNs 07 ) contained In blood and formed when the Iron 
is removed from hemstln by sulfuric add.— Iicin'n-tn- 
litis 7i. Mineral. A vitreoua to greasy, hrownlah-red to 
black aliimimun-manganese arsenate and hydrate (FL.Mnj 
(Al.Mn)AsOi 2 ), crystallizing in the hexagonal system. 
Called also diadelphite.— hciii"n-to'nin, n. Pathol. A 
blood-tumor, especially one on the scalp of a new-born 
child. —l»»*ni"n-to-iiinn'll-n, «. Med. Diagnosis of 
disease by examination of the blood.— 


trn, n. Pahot. 1. Uterine hemorrhage; flooding. 2. 
Retention of blood in the womb. l]em"n-tii-mn'irii;. 

— lirm"n-tnm'i»lifti-n-ei‘ic, 7i. Pathol. An umbilical 
hernia where the brojeeting sac contains blood.—iit‘in"i»- 
tn-tiev"i-cnr'ili-nm, n. Pathol. Effusion of hlood 
within the pericardium.— iiem"n-to-i>lin'bi-n, n. Me<i. 
An inordinate horror at the sight of hlood.— Iiem"a-ti>- 
pin'ni-n, ti. Pathol. A vicarious hemorrhage, aa vica¬ 
rious ineustruation, where the menstrual fluid proceeds 
from some organ other than the uterus.— item'a-tn- 
plant, 7i. See hzbmatoblabt.— ]ieiii"n-lo-!»In* / t Ic. 

— lien»"n-to-pnl-e'nix, n. Formation of hlood. 

— licm"a-to-poi -el'ie, liein"n-to-pnr'piiy- 
rin, n. A metabolite, or decomposition product of tne 
hlstohcmatina, enterohematln, etc., of invertebrates. — 
iieni"ii-tcir'rn-cliiH, n. Pathol. Hemorrhage of the 
enveloping spinal membranes. liciu"a-tor / a-ciHn;,— 
iiem-nt'o-nac, n. A vascular sac connected with the 
infundibulum of the brain in certain fishes.— Iicm''n-tn- 
Hep'nls, 7i. Pithol. Dissolution of the hlood.—Iiem"n- 
to'ixin, n. The formation of hlood; conversion of chyle 
or venous blood into arterial blood.—lieni"a-to-t lio'- 
rnx, n. PUhol. Effusion of hlood loto the cheat; pleural 
hemorrhage. hem"n-tlio'rnxi.— iiein"n-tox'y-lin, 
7i. Chem. A colorless crystalline compound <Ci#Hi 40 6 > 
containing the coloring-matter of logwood U1 amatory Ion 
Catnpechianum). liem'a-tint; licm"n-tnx'y-linet. 

— Ilem"n-tnx'y-loii,7i. Bot. A genua of Contral-Amer- 
lean trees of the beau family (Isqumlnosse), of which the 
logwood (II. Campech(anum) is the only known species.— 
liem"a-tn-zn'an, iie»i"n-to-zo'on, n. One of the 
Hicmatozoa.— iieui"a-tn-zo'ie, a. Living in the blood, 
as the parasitic trematode blilmrzia. li«*m"a-to-zo'ief. 

— Iiein"a-tn'rl-a, n. PUhol. Hemorrhage from the 
mucous membrane of the urinary passages.—liem"a- 
tn'rie, a. 

lie'll)ad, ht'mad, adv. Toward the ventral or hemal 
portion of the body: opposed to neurad. [< iiem- + 
-ad 3 .] lite'inniU. 

lie'imil, [hUmai or he'moi, a. 1. Of nr pertaining to 
li ;e'ill ill, | blood or the vascular system; of the nature 
of blood. 

The hahltual attitude* of annulose and molliucous creature* t» 
snch that the neural centres are below the alimentary canal and 
the hcemal centres above. 

Spencer Biology vol. i. pt. H, ch. U, p. 307. [a. *72.] 
2. Of, pertaining to, or situated on the side of the body 
that contains the heart and great blood-vessels, as the 
ventral side of a vertebrate or the dorsal side of a mol- 
lnsk or worm: opposed to neural . [ < Gr. haima, blood.] 

Phrases:— hemal nrcii, that part of Owen’s typical 
vertebra which encloses the great vessels and the viseera: 
the visceral or ventral arch. In the thoracic vertebra* the 
hemal arches arc formed by the ribs, the costal carlllages, 
and the segments of the sternum.— It. cniini, cavity, 
or tube, tnat formed by the successive hemal arches.— li, 
gpiuc, ia Owen’a typical vertebra, the most ventral seg. 
meat, as the segments of the sternum. 

Iic-iiitit'ie, he-niat'ic, a. 1. Of, pertaining to. or con¬ 
tained in blood* sanguineous. 2. Med. Effecting change 
in the blood. [< Gr. haimatiko#, < haima , blood.] 

— iieumtic ncltl, a hypothetical acid believed to he 
formed hy the oxidation or hemoglobin in the lungs, and 
having the power of decomposing the sodium carbonate 
of the serum. 

— lie-iniit'lc, 7i. A medicine that produces a change 
in the blood.— Iic-innl'lcs, n. Pathol. I. A cla^s 
or group of diseases or medicines affecting the blood. 2. 
The branch of medical science that treats of the blood. 

liein'a-tite, hem'a-tait, «. Mineral. A columnar, 
granular, botryoidal, micaceoiiB or crystallized metallic, 
earthy, dark steel-grav. Iron*black, or red ferric oxid (Ke a 
0 3 ), crystallizing iu tlie hexagonal system. Called also 
red iron ore, specular von ore , m/ oeher , sjyeculaiite. 
[< L. haematite*. < Gr. haimatites^ blood-like, < hai- 
7na(t ), blood.] Iiiu'iiin-tltet. 

— brown hematite, same aa limonite. 

— lieni"n-tlt'lc, lia»"ma-tlt'le, a. 
lietn"a-lol'o-‘r> , hem’Q-tol'o-ji, n . The branch of 

medical science that treats of the blood, its forma¬ 
tion, functions, and diseases. [< iiemato- -f- -logy.] 
lisi?"iiia-toI'o- 2 ;yi; Iiein"a-to-lo'ijl-nt. 
bem'ble, hem'bl, n. [Prov. Eng.J A abed; a hovel; also, a 
stable. 

heni-el'y-trtim, «. Same as hemielytrum. Iiem- 
el'y-t ron*. 

liemera-, ) Derived from Greek htmera, a day: com- 
liemerl-, Vbining forms.— hem"er-a - io'id-«, n. 
Iiemero-. ) Pathol. An abnormal condition of the eyes 
in which the sense of vision requires daylight and is im¬ 
paired by artificial light; night-blindness: nocturnal amau¬ 
rosis: opposed to nyctalopia or day-blindness. The term la 
sometimes used also in an exactly opposite sense, that is, to 
moixaday-blindness.— lieiii"t>r-n-inp'ie, a.— II em'Vr- 
i*-ti'i-ihc, n. pi. Entom. A Carboniferous family of 
large neuropterous insects having wings broadest lieyond 
the middle, and with numerous eross-veins but no reticula¬ 
tions. 11 rm"«?r-is'ti-n, n. (t. g.) — hi*m"er-is'll-id. 
a. & n-iieiii"er-i!*'»i-oid. a.— II e»n"er-o-bn»'- 
list, n. A member of an ancient Jewish sect practising 
dally ceremonial ablution; also, one of a former Christian 
sect holdtng to dally baptism.— ] I t*m"er-n-bi'l-d«*. n. 
pi. Entom. A family of planipeunate neuropterous In¬ 
sects. Il«»in"er-ii'bi-n?s «. it. g.) — liem"er-o'hi- 
nn, iii‘iii't*r-ii-bi«l« hein"cr-n'bi-id 2 a. A 
Iieiii"er-n'bi-nid. a.— 11 em"er-o-cn I'li**. «. Bot. 
A small genus of Old World herbs of the lily family (Lilia- 
cese), with abort rootstock, narrow radical leaves, nnd 
large, erect, somewhat funnel-shaped yellow flowers, sev¬ 
eral species are common in cultivation under the name of 
clay-lilt/.— ]ieiii"(*r-n-io'gi-iiiii. «. (-gi-a,j>/.] A table or 
list of days obtained from or given in calendars. ln*m"i*r- 
ol'n-srvi. 


ol'n-gyi 

The names of the Cappadocian months, known throngh those Per¬ 
sian hemeroloyics the original Persian forms of which have been 
admirably restored hy Benfey. Lknormant Beginnings of Hist. 
tr. hy Mary Lockwood, app. iv, p. 574. [s. ’82.] 

lieiiil-,/ 7 r^.r. Half. [< L. h.e?ni-, < Gr. hPmi-, half.] 
[Words beginning with fle/m-not found in this group are 
in vocabulary place.] —licm"!-a-ble|> / si-n, n. Same as 
hemianopsia. lit*in'l-n-blep"»yf.— iietn"i-ni-bii'- 
lii ose, n. Physiol. Chem. An albuminous compound 
formed from albumin by digestion with trypsin or pepsin. 
liein"i-nl-iiH'iniiii,—iieni"i-nin'bti*i, n. Anc. /Vo*. 
An iambic dimeter cntalcctJe. [C.] — Iiem"l-nn"n i-ge'- 
si-n, n. Pithol. Insensibility to pnln in one side of the 
body.— IiPin"i-nii-nt'ro-iMi»i?i, a. Bot. Half anatro- 
pous. heiii"i-nii-nl'i , o-i»niL— lii*iii"S-nn"e*-tiie'- 
Ni-n, n. Loss of sensation iu the right or left half of the 
bodv, usually dne to a diseased condition of the h-*in on 
the opposite side. li€Mii"i-nii"n , ?*-tiie'*i-nt.— iieiii"*- 
nH"fR-the'*ic, h^iii"i-n»i"nr*-llie'sic, a — heni"i- 
nii-oi*'Mi-n, n- A paralysis, partial or total, of some t>f 
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tlnal digestion of albumin. It differs from antipeptone In 
that pancreatic* juice changes it Into tyrosin and lencln. 
£ee peptone; UEMtALHUMOsE.—beiti-iph'o-nn, n. pi. 
Phon. Semi*vowels.— II t*in"i-pJiriic'li-«he, n.pl. Help. 
A Neotropical family of toad-like arciferous batrachlans 
with sacral diapophyses not dilated, and mandibular as well 
as maxillary teeth. llem"i-piirac / l 11 *, n. (t. g.)— 
Iiei»"i-plirne't id, w —hen»"i-pli voe'toiil, u.& n.— 
lieiii'i-phuig'Vr, n. A proposed vessel having Its hull 
entirely submerged and the living and fighting portionssup- 
ported upon posts or pillars, and above the water: the pre¬ 
cursor of the whalebaek of 1891.— Iieni'i-pod, n. A 
turnicoid quail-like bird of the Old World with a short tail. 
The hemlpods are usually considered as a generalized type 
related to both plovers and fowls. "' w - * ’ ’ * 

(genus Turntx),as the Andalusian t 
have only three toes. hein'i-po. 

Of or pertaining to the Hemipodii. hrni"i-p«'di-nnt. 
— 11 ein"i>fto'<li-i 1 n. pi. Ornilh. A suborder or other 


llemicarps of 
an Umbellif¬ 
erous Fruit 
suspended 
on a Carpo¬ 
phore. 


parallel planes cutting the two lateral axes In the triclluic 
system of crystallization.— hem " i - pri*-mat » ic, a. 
Crystal. Pertaining to or of the oature of a hemlprlsm.— 
lieiu"i-pro'u , -in, ». Physiol. Chem. A compound 
formed by beating dilute sulfuric acid with albumin: be¬ 
lieved to be Identical with antialbumld and dyspeptone.— 
In‘iii"i-pyr'n-iniil, n. Crystal. A form consisting of 
two pairs of similar parallel planes cutting all three axes in 
the mouoclinlc system of crystallization.— liein"i-py- 
rain'i-dal, «.— IIem"i-rliam-i>lii'uH*, n. pi. Jvk. 
A subfamily of exocmtoid fishes; lialfbeaks. llem"l- 
rhmn'pbu*, n. (t.g.)— Jicm"i-rliniii'phine,a.& 
Iiein'i-*i*ct, vl. To divide along the mesial plane, or Into 
right and left halves; bisect.— hem"* ‘ ’ *" ' 


the fibers of the optic nerve, with the result that part of the 
field of vision Is obscured or obliterated. tipin"i-nn-oi>'- 
»-nf.— 1 iein"i-au-op'iIt*, a.~ llpiii"i-n*»piri / t-iftr, 
n.pl. Crust. A bilnnan family of synziphosurans with an 
oblong head and short telson. ileiit"i-iis'pi*» n. (t.g.) 
llein' 1 'i-a*'pi-tlit*i.— iieiti"i-H*'pi-did, n — kem"i- 
a*'pi-<loiil, a.— heni"i-al / ro-i>fiy, n. Pathol. The 
wasting away of one side; as, hemiatrophy of the face.— 
liem"i-as 6 'y-gos, n. Anttt. An azygous vein lying In 
front of the left side of the spine iu the lumbar and lower 
dorsal regions. Sec Ulus, nader oav v.—I Jpin"i-brsin'- 
clii-i, n. pi. ich. An order of teleocephalous fishes hav¬ 
ing abdominal or subabdomioal ventrals. no posterotempo- 
rala,and branchial arches deficient: including sticklebacks 
nod suipeflshe 8 . — Iiem'i - branch, a. & — Iic»i"i- 

bran'chi-ate, a.— hem"i-eai*Mi-a, n. Either half of 
a four-chambered heart. — hem "i-cav'ili -ac, «.— 
heiu'i-enrp, n. Hot. A mericarp or one of the two car¬ 
pels of a cremocarp, the fruit of the Umbel - 
liferse.— he»i"i-cpii / t rum, n. 1-tra, pi.] 

One of the pair of elements that, according 
to Albrecbt, form the ceatrum or body of a 
vertebra.—h e m"i -cpn't rn 1, a— hem 
I-ccr'e-brum, n. (-bra, pi.] Either of 
the hemispheres of the brain.— brin"i- 
cer'e-brnl, a.— llpui"i-chor'ila-ta, 
n. pi. Zfjol. The Enteropneusta as a super¬ 
class or division of Chordata or vertebrates. 

11 em "i - clior'dnj.— hem "i -chor'- 
ilate, a. & w.—hein"i-ebn-rc'a, n. 

Chorea affecting only one side of the body. 

— he»n'i-cir"cle, «. (Rare.) A semicir¬ 
cle.— he in "i-cal'linj ». Physiol. Chem. 

A compound (CtfHyoNHOig) formed with 
semtglutln from gelatin, and similar to It, 
but soluble in alcohol. See semiolutin. 

— bpin"i-cra'iii-a, n. Puthol. 1 , Headache confined 
to one side of the head; megrim: suo-pRiu. 2. A defect¬ 
ive development of one side of the head.— hein"l- 
era'ni-al, a.— hpm"i -cy-liii'drle-nl, a. Same 
as semicylinork aL.— Iip»ii"i-dup'ty 1, n. An Old 
)\orld gecconoid lizard (genus Hemidactylus) having di¬ 
lated toes with two rows of transverst 1 imbricated scales. 
hpm"i-dac't y let.—bom"i-dac / ty 1 -on*, w.-liem"- 
i - dom"i - *pm"i-qna'ver, n. Jim. A sixty-fourth 
note. See Ulus, under note.— Iiein"i-di"a-ppii'tp. «. 

Gr. Mas. An Imperfect or diminished fifth.— brin"i- 
rii p"lo-id'i-on, «. (in'i-A, pi.) Gr.Autiq. A woman’s 
tunic with a fold doubling over at the top and not reaching 
dowm as far as the waist, or. possibly, covering only the 
froat of the figure.— Iipiii"i-<1i'<oiip, n. Or. Mus. A 
dissonant interval slightiv less than a minor third.— hein'- 
i-dome, «. cyystat. That form In a crystal composed of 
two parallel domatle planes In the tricllnlc, or of two par¬ 
allel orthodomatic planes In the monoellnle system of crys¬ 
tallization.— lipiii"i-do-maf'ic, a.— JiPin"i-dy*-t r«'- 
phi-a. n. But. imperfect nourishment of trees due to Inter¬ 
ference with their roots by the encroaching roots of other 
trees, or other obstruction.— Iipin"i-e'd ric, a. Same aa 
iikmihedral. — liem"i-rl'y-l rit m. n. [-tra, kLJ I. 

EnUan. One of the partially rhlckeoed and hardened, fore 
wings of bugs or certain other Insects. Helminth. One 
of the large imbricated dorsal scales of certain marine an¬ 
nelids, as the sea-miee. lieiii''l-p|'y-*rout.— bem"i- 
el'y-trnl, hpni"l-pii.cpph'n-loji, n. 1-la, pi.] 

A lateral half ot the brain or encephalon.— bom"i-Pii- 
reph-iihc, (l.— )ipiii"t-pn-cpph / ii-l ii*, n. (-li. pi.) 

Term. A monster havtog but half n brain, or having a lie'tnlc, ThUmic or hern'ic, a. 
brain nearly natural but without the organs of the senses,— * — * * > * -• •, - * 

by coovulsious on one 
pi. Mam. A subfamily 

sectorial teeth with large _ ____ ¥ _ 

a moderate ringed tall, including one species from Borneo 
vod Malacca. IIpin-lg'a-le, n. (t.g.; lleiii"l-srii"le- 
i'met.— heui-lg'a-lin(p, a. & ».— hem-lg'n-iiioii*, 

<x. Hot. Having one of the tw*o florets In the same spike- 
let neuter and the other unisexual, whether male or female, 
as some grasses. [E.J— hrm"i-go-oin / r-lrr, n. A 
nrartuid larva that resembles a loopworin or geomet<*r, 
from the partial loopiog of its body.— 11 cin"i-g1ol / li- 
ilrs, n. pi. Ornilh. A dlvisloo of hlrds comprising the 
spoonbills and ibises or spoonbills only.— hf‘i»i ,/ l-glot- 
li(lV-nii, «.— liiMil'i-glypli, n. Arch. A half-gris>ve at 
the edge of the Doric trtglyph.—hem-ig'na-t Iioiih, a. 

Having one mandible shorter ihan the other.— hi*m"i-gy'- 
ruis, n Hot. A follicle.— hcin^l-he'dral, a. Crystal. 

Of. pertaining to, or constituting n hemlhedron. hcm")« 
hddrlcj, — hi*iu"i-hi*'ilr‘al -ly, adt.~ heni"i - lie'¬ 
ll ri»m, n. Crystal. The stare of being hemihedral. 

Iieiii'i-hi*"dryt,— he'llron, n. Crystal. A 

form having half the -’ - " - - 


the bulk of the cerebrum. See illna. under corpus cal¬ 
losum. 

The disease has affected the left hemisphere of the brain more 
than the right. Nev>*Yoi'k Tribune Dec. 14, ’91, p. 1, col. 5. 

[< L. hemisphsenuttiy < Gr. Mmisphairim , < he mi-, 
naif, -j- sphaira, sphere.] liem'y-»|>e*rlet. 

— Magdeburg hemisphere*, hemispherical brass 
cups accurately fitting each other to form a hollow* sphere 
from the interior of which the air may he exhausted: in¬ 
vented by Otto von Guericke, of Magdeburg, to Illustrate 
the pressure of the atmosphere. 

— lieii«"i-*plier / ie, lieiii"I-*nlier'le-aJ, a . 
Of, pertaining to, or having the form of a hemisphere. 

’ ' 1 ' hem'i-efUreid, n. The half of a 

h SPHEROID.] 

rol'dal,a. Resembling or hav- 

— iirm i-v«>'«ii*i, n. jw*. \rcftun. .v #uuururr or omcr the fomt of a beuiispheroid. 

group of caniforin birds, including at least the I'urnichise. liem'l-stlcli, hem'i-stie (xm), n . * Pros . 1. One of 

— lii;iii'i < -i > i i*m, « L CrysUtL f A form produced by tw*o the two parts of a line of poetry into which it is divided 

by the eeanra. 


msldered as a generalized type Of, pertaining to, or ha 
d fowls. The typical species 

1 uslan hemipod (T. sylvalicus), hemi 4 

n'i-pmlet*— l.ei»»'»-i>o<l, a! e p ^ e J 0 ia* L< i EMi- j 
uipodii. heni"i-])o'iM-nnt. , ** u e “^ 


poetry i 

2. Half a line, more or lesa, metrically 
complete and standing by itself; an incomplete line. 

The necessary mental pause after every hemistich or imperfect 
line is always equal to the time that would have been taken in read¬ 
ing the complete verse. Colebidoe Table Talk May 12, ’30. 

3. One of tbe sections, of irregular length, into which 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Gcrmun alliterative verse is di-. 
vided. [< L. hemhtichhim , < Gr. hemistichion, < 
hlmir, half, + stichos, line.] 

— lieni'i-stieir'jil, a. Pertaining to or composed 
of hemlstichs; as, a hemistichal arrangement. 

--- - Pathol . An in- 



family of frog-like flrmisternial batrachlans having 
the scapulse articulating with special exoccipital condyles, 
and toothless jaws. llem'l-su*, n. (t. g.)— Iieiii'i-siil, 
n.— hetu'i-ttoi'l, a. & n.—hem'i-sotue, n. A half of an 
animal’s body.—/?. lit that. Spasm con¬ 
fined to one side of the body.— hi , m"i-*ph»*r / u)e> n. 
A half-spberule. — hi*iii"i-*ti*i*'iiii m, n. [-na,/?/.] One 
of the two cartilagloous bars from which the primitive 
sternum is formed.—hi*m " i - *y in ' me - try, n. Same 
as nEMiHEDRisM.—hem"i-*y*'io-le, n. Contractlou 
of only one of the heart’s ventricles.— hem'i-toue, «. 
Gr.Mus. Ahalf step.—heiii-il'ri-choii*t,a. Hot. Half 
covered with hairs.—IIfiii"i-trii>-ter'i-dm,n. pi. Ich. 
A family of cottoldean fishes with the sploous doraal fin 



evergreen of the pine family {Coniferse). 

None the lesa picturesque are isolated old 
hemlocks , although 
they are very different 
in expression from the d ■ 
pines. L. H. BaILKY * ' 
m American Garden -*7/ 

(New York] Nov., *91, ^ - 
p. 647. 

2. Tbe lumber or 
timber of tbe hem¬ 
lock-tree. 3. A 

larger than the soft one and the myodome Imperfect; deep- ^1" Th Hcmlnrk- < 7 V>,na rnnnaen 

water sculping. 11 rlp'te-rn*, tt. (t g.)- Item''- ennlal hc f b ( Cani~ Ahe Hemlock (Pmga Canadensis). 

* - * * *' - * - ■■ - vm maculatum) of a, branch showing cones. 

the parsley family ( Umbdliferse ), naturalized In the 
United Suites from Europe, with spotted stem, lurge de¬ 
compound leavea of lanceolnte pinnatifld leafleta, and 
small white flowers. It ie a powerful narcotic, nnd ex¬ 
hales a disagreeable odor when bruised. [< AS. hemlic.] 

A drowsy numhoess rains 
My sense, aa though of hemlock 1 haul drunk. 

Keats Ode to a Mightingalest. 1. 

Oompounda; — liein'loeksilriip'wiirt", n. A Eu- 
~ family ( Um- 

. and smooth 

- --- Canudense) of thcpRrsley 

family with bl- and tri-plnnately divided leaves and white 
fiowera.—h.**prnce, n. Same as hemlock, 1. 
semicircular heni'mel, hem'el, n. I. [Scot.] A hovel; shed. *2. A 
arena; especially, a room or section of a room with seats tat /w tv, f , 

iboTe m tler CU,ar r0 " > ’ f artleulorl y when thcy rise ,icr facially, a ^wSg-nmchtc atm?hment for nm^ng 

down the edge of a piece of fabric before stitching. 

Let m Step on to the hemicycle of the Belvidere [in the Vatican], |i etll'ttl I llgfl , hein'ing, «. A bem, Or hems collectively. 

*" d VI 'Lv*hVt«^ ! S™ “/S Ch. 37 , V p. y *i 3 "T”: p. P. - 62 ., 'he Stitching by which a hem 

2. A semicircle, or a set of objects arranged in a semi- heni'minga, n ’ A rawhide sandal or shoe, 
circle. mtny.\ tiiiii'ini ngt. 

What poet of her own »ex, except Sappho, could she [Mrs. It emo-. Derived From Greek hdima , blood: a COmbi- 

Brownine] herself find worthy - 11 —*—*“ s --r * «i--- ’ ” * 

grouped in the hetnfrycle of her o 
£. C. Stedman Victorian Poets c 


1-trip'ter-id, n.— 1iem"i-rj-ip'ier-old. a. & n.— 
hein'I-l rope, n. Crystal. A form In w hlen one part of 
& crystal is io reverse position with reference to the other 
part; a twin crystal.—Iiem'i-trope, a.— licm-it'ro- 
lxiii*« a. Turned half-way around; half inverted; specif¬ 
ically, In botany, half anatropous; amphitropous: said of a 
half-Inverted ovule. liem-it'ro-pnU; lieui' / i-t rop'- 
lct,—liem'i-tro"i>y, C. (lie-mit'ro-py, H’.), n. Crys¬ 
tal. Tbe static of being a hem it rope; twin crystallization. 
— Iiem'i-type, n. That which is only partially typical of 
a certain group, partaking also of the character of some 

other group.—h eni"i-*yi>'ic, «. 

Med. Pertaining or re- 
Gr. 
an 



uorapounaa: — item' kicks dr op'wort", 

ropean nerb ((Enanthe Jistulosa) of the parsley i 
belltferse ).— li.spursley* n. A tall, slender, * 
perennial herb (Conioselinum Canudense) of 


[< AS. hen* 


, except Sappho, could she [Mrs. itcnio-. jjeriveu trom v^reek hctwia , blood; a combi- 
m. place among the forty immortak ning form. [All words In this group are properly spelled 
vfT 11 k i OQ i°/e; P fo t8 w a.™ tooi alsoAawo. See u.emo-; iiema-.]— hem'o-clirome, n. 
nets ch. 4, p. 115. [H. M. A CO. 82.] g ame ^ hemacurome. — hr in "o - C Jl ro' mo - gen, n. 


[< L. hemicyclium, < Gr. fttmihjklion, < half, 

-f- kyklm, circle.] 

— lte*i»"l-t yo'lIe, a. Bot. Half-cyclic: said of a 

- y- - ■ - - --- . flower In which part of thewborla are spiral and part cyclic. 

* numlier of synnix trlcally arranged Iio'tiiIxi ht'mln « Chem A rrvaDillino 

planes occurring on a bolohedron.-hrm"l-iiol"o-lie'- Z * /y S’ . ^ 

drill, «. Crystal. Noting hemihedrons in which all the compound (r gg IJ T 0 ]S1 Cl) fonned by the action 
octants contain half the whole number of similar planes.— of acetic acid and salt on hemoglobin; hematin hydrochlo- 
ltem"f-li vi>'no-tl*iii, n. Tbe development of the hvp- rid. Calletl also 7'eichmann's crystals. [< Gr. haima, 
notic condition in only one-half of the body.—hem*!- blood.] luc'ittl t»J. 

meUlll'ic. a. Chem. Containing half the carboxyl[radi- Iiem'inget, n. A rawhide shoe or sandal; a hemming. . . - . 

c!es of meliitic acid; as, hcmlrnellWc acid (CeHatCOjIDa).— Item "l-nle'^I-a henUi-nlFii-a or -nle'frl-a n Palh/il rplorlcss.—Iu*m"o-cy-l 
IIeiii"l-mf*r'i-<lR*, n. pi. Entom. A fiirnfly of dfplo- or c side of the bodv P g tion of the red corpuscle 

glo«sate insects of crieket-llke aspect but with 2 superposed 1 ^ ral > 81 ^ or onc Hiae or tbe body. vessels.— licin"o-cy-tn 

Io the hemiplegia , when the limbs oo one side have lost their 
power of volantary motion, the patient is for many days nerpetu- 
ally employed in moving those of the other. Ehasmus Dauwin 
Zoonomia vol. i, { 22, class I, pt. 1, p. 370. [J. J. ’01.) 

[< Gr. hemiplex , stricken on onc side, < h&mlr, half, 4 
pitted, strike.] ltoin'l-|>lc"gyi; licm"l-plex / J-ai; 
l»em'l-iilex-y$. 

— lioin"i-i>le / gl-n*np"i>n-rn'tu*, n. A device for 
supporting a person who Is paralyzed on one side.—Iie- 


juilplgerous lahia. 


_ 3 aspect L 

Ilein"I-im* / ru*, 


yerposed 


. . . _ _ ..*, 71. (t. g. 

mr'rld, a. & Iiein"l-iiu*'i*«ild, a.— 1 !cm"i-mct- 
tii>'(i*In, n. pi. Entom. A section of insects manifest- 
log an incomplete meUinorphosls, especially including the 
Hroilptera.— Ik*hi" i-mel^n-bol'ic, a.— hein"i-inet- 
nli'o-ly. n. Same as hemimetamohpiiosis. hcin"i.inet. 
nb'o-let-—hein // l-mi*f"o-inor'plio-*i*, n. Incom- 
idete inetamornhosia.—l»ein"i-niei"n-inor / phlc, a.— 
hciii'l-mnrpli, 7 i. Crystal. A comb)nation form in 
which the two ends terminate In dissimilar faces.— hem"* 
i-mor'phie, a. Crystal. Having the two ends bounded 
b^dlsshnilarjvlanes: said of a crystal. — or'- 


Physiol. Chem. A purple compound (C^Hjw^FeOs) con¬ 
tained in the blood and formed hy reducing hemoglobin in 
tU) 8 ence of oxygt*n.—liem"o - eliro-moni'e - lev, n. 
Physiol. Chem. An apparatus used for estimating hemo¬ 
globin In fluids by a comparison with standard solutions.— 
1 ii*ih'o-cce"1oiii, n. [-jia-ta ,pl.] The part of the primi¬ 
tive hody-cavity that becomes separated to form the heart. 
— li€*m''o-cy / it-nin, n. The blue pigment found In the 
blood of many invertebrates. It contains copper, and is 
blue only when it contains oxygen, when it is called oxy- 
hemocyanin. When deprived of Its oxygen It becomes 
colorless.—1it*ui"o-cy-*ol / y-*i*, n. 'Pathol. IMssoln- 
corpnscles of the blood within the blood- 
_ / o-ey-*nin'i*-ter, n. Same as hemacy¬ 
tometer. — Iiem"o-cy"to-trvp / *iw, n. Pathol. The 
breaking up of the red corpuscles of the blood Into minute 
fragments. — 1ipiii"o-<lroti)'c-tci*, heiii"<i-i1i*oii) / n- 
gi’nph, lii*iii"«i-ilro-imnn'e-tcv, liciii"o-d viinm’- 
t*-tc*i*, heiii"n-iiy-naiii'ic*, same as iikmahrome- 
ter, ete.— heiii'o-lympli", n. The watery blood-like 
or lymph-like nutritive fluid of tbe lower invertebrates.— 
linn "o-Iyin-plint 'ic, a.— heiii"o-lyl'ic, a. De¬ 
structive of blood or blood-corpuscles.— |iem-oni'i*-i er, 
“ Same as bkmadynamometer. — lieiii // i»-plrii'i - 


tht ‘f, orm * rt * A hereditary morbid condition characterized'by ten'd- 
paraljsia occurring among workmen who habitually wield cncy to excessive bleeding from the slightest w ounds*. 


oh I *in, n. Crustal. Tbe state of being hcmimorphic.— ^ rdDil^. n nf 

hrin"i-inor'pliltc*, n. Mineral. Same as calamine.— ^ ,n , ,*P. e ^ iem 1 _ P^ J' c » a* Of or pertaining to 

llem"l-niy-n , rl-n, n.pl. Asctd. Asuhorder orordcr of hemiplegia. _ 

thaliacean tunlcates baring the musculature of the mantle Ilein-ip'fc-ru, hem-lp't^-ra, n. pi. Entom. An order 
in the form of a series of transversely running bands which of Insects, especially those with the metamorphosla in- 
do nm ^ onn J’ompletc independent rings, as In^snips.— complete or irregular, mouth-organa generally suctorial 

und conalating of two lateral hnlf-channels (mandibles), 


cncy to excessive bleeding from the slightest wounds; 
spontaneous bleeding. Iicni"ii-tn-plill'i-at.~liein"- 
o-plilUic, a. Predisposed to spontaneous bleeding.— 
liein"o-pin* / tic, a. Same as hematoplastic.— )u*ni- 
op'ty-*i*, n. Jrtthol. Spitting of blood: hemorrhage 
of the lungs, liein-np'tn-i't,— liom-o'rlio-dtn, it. 
A rose-colored albuminoid found In the blood of a sea- 


hi‘in"»-my-a'ii-nn, a. & n.- hein'i-n-boll-oii, n. und conalatine of two lateral hnft-chnnnels (mandibles) hare * 88 Aplysia tfepflans.---hvni / 'av^r)in/«i-n, n. Same 
An ancient Gre^-k coin. In value half an obolus.— hein"l- ^™’ f 8 ^emohrhaoe.— heiii"nr-rhu-i>liiI' i-h, n. Pithol. 

or " to - lie' (Iron, n. [-dra, pi.) A tetrahedron.— 8t .U. Ifonn maxillne without palpi applied lnterallv to mnn- Sameas hemophilia.— liein"oi*-riicii'imi-*enpe,n.An 
liriii"! -oc"ia - he'll rn I, ft.— Iieiii"l-n / li-n, n . In dlhiea, and diversiform wings, usually four; including instrument for observing the flow of blood in a superficial 
* ' .. Ueteroptera and Ilomoptera or ordinary huga, etc. [< *-- ”" J --'-• *- 


medieval inasle: j. A perfect fifth. 2. A tripk-t of 
notes.— hrm"i-o!'ic, a. Gr. Pros. Denoting a rhythm 
(as the Pu'onle) In which the relation of thesis to arsis 
is as 3 to 2 (Vs time). Other feet of five times were the 

CTetlc (— -* —), bacehfus (—-), and antlbacchlua (- 

heiii'l-onc*. n. A wild ass. the dzlggetal [Egans 
hemtone). bcm-l'o-nii*:.— In•m'i-oi>i*, n. An an< 1 ent 
tubular wind-instrument with three holes.— hem "I -i»'- 
pl-a. n. PithoL Same as hemianopsy. liein"l-on'» 
*l-n;t lieiii'l-op-*yt.— !iem"Unn'le, o.—Iienr'l- 
or'llio-type f «. Crystal. Monoellnle.— Iiem - ip'a- 
gu*, 7 i. f*oi, />(.] Terat. A double monster united at the 
thorax.— hem"l • pa I'm ale, a. Scinipalmate; half- 
wehbed.—heiii"l-i»nr"H-plc'gl-a, «. PUhol. Paral¬ 
ysis of one leg.— ii<*ii)"i-pa-re'*|*, n. Pathol. Partial 
paralysis of one side.— licni"i-pn-ret / le, a.— hctn"l- 
pep'lone, n. ITiysiol. A substanee fonued by the Intes- 


HEMi- 4 Gr. pteron , wing, < peformi, fly.l 
— liein-lp'ter, lietn-lp'f er-al, a.— lieni- 

1 p'f er-nn,«. & n.— li etn-l p't er-1 *t, n. A student or 
collector of Hemiptera.— 1ieni-lp'fc-ron,«.—Iiem- 
Q .i. Ip'ter-onw, a. Of or pertaining to the Hemiptera. 
liem"I-i»'- Hcm'|-*p|»ere, hcm'l-gflr, n. I. A half-sphere, 
formed by a cutting plane passing through the center of 
the sphere. 2. Alinlf of the terrestrial or of the ceies- 


vein.— lieiti'o-*ooin». n. Med. instrument for studying 
the spectroscopic qualities of blood. Iiem-n t'lt-Meopet,— 
lieiii"o-*i>ii* / tli*. I. a. Efticaclons In drawing the blood 
to a particular part, as a cupping-glass. Jl. n. An agent 
which draws the blood to a particular part. — In*in"u- 
*ta'*I-n, ». Pathol. 1, Congestion of blood lo a part. 
2. The stopping of the flow of blood, as by constriction or 
compression in hemorrhage. — |iein"o-*(nt'ie. 1, a. 
Relating to the stagnation of blood, or to the stopping of 
bleeding. II, n . A medicine tbnt stops hlecdlng; 


tial globe, or a map or projection of the half of cither on „ 

a plane snrface. The world is usmilly considerwl as dl- J ia . m " 0 ^ 1 o'bVii l C 1) B ° N ’ S PeO ) anior 
vided either at the eouator into the northern and south- ° ' ,, n O (< n i> aoA ) 346 ), araor- 


vided either at the equator into the northern and south¬ 
ern hemispheres, or at some meridian between Europe 
and Amerien Into tbe eastern and western. 3. Anat. 
One of two large convoluted, semi-ovoid mnssea forming 


phons in stnicture, forming the solid coloring-matter of 
red blood-corpuscles. J t serves as a carrier of oxygen from 
the lungs, and Is n mixture of hematin and globulin. Arte¬ 
rial blood contains oxyhemoglobin, while venous blood 


uu = out; oil; lu=f<?wd, JO — future; c = k; cliurcli; dli = (ite; go, sing. Ink; so; tliin; zh = azure; F. boil, diine. <,/rom; t, obsolete; J, variant 



Iicmorrlmgc 




llriiriHun 


coatains hemoglobin. The hemoglobin of some vertebrates 
crystallizes, when It is called hemocryxtallin. 
lietn"a-lo-;rl©l> / u-llii$; lob'»i-llii£. 

[< hemo-, ile.mo-, -|- L. globus , ball.] 

Derivatives:—ln , iii"o«glu"hi-iie'mi-n, n. The 

f iresence of hemoglobin In a free state (not iti corpuscles) 
o the blood. lieni"o-glo-hi - liiv'iiii -nt.—lieni"o- 
uIo"hi-nii 7 cr-oiiM, a. Yielding or containing hemo¬ 
globin.— hein"o-glo"bi-noiii'c-ter, n. An instrument 
for measuring theamouot of hemoglobin In the blood; hem- 
ochrotnotneter. — lieiii"n-ffl«i"ht-iiii'i‘i-n, n. Pathol. 
Passage of free hemuglobin in the urine; bloody urination. 
Iieni'or-rlmse, hem'o-rej« n. Discharge of blood from 
a ruptured or wounded bloodvessel; bleeding. 

Blood escapes also from a wounded vein more slowly than from s 
divided artery, and venous hemorrhage is therefore less likely to 
prove fatal tnao arterial, as well as because the blood which is lost 
is not so essential to life. F. WuaKTON AND M. Still£ Medical 
Jurisprudence § 834, p. 564* [K. & BRO. ’55.] 

t < L. h&morrhagla, < Gr. haimon'hagia, < haitna, 
lood, -f rhtgnymi, break.] lisvm'or- rliaget; 
liein"i»r-rlia'y:l-n£; licin'or-rlia-«ry+. 

Phrases: — Meeiindary hcinnri’linge, hemorrhage 
that occurs several days after a wouod ora surgical opera¬ 
tion.— unnvoidable li. (Anal.), hemorrhage fullowlng 
the detachment of the plaeenta iu parturition. 
liei»i"or * rliiijr'le. hem'o-raj'ic, a . Tending to or 
caused by hemorrhage. JiJvm"or-rlia**'lci. 
liem'or-rliolil*, | lietn'o-reidz, n. pi. Pathol. Tn- 
l»;rii)'or-rlioi«l», Cmors composed of enlarged and 
thickened blood-vessels, at the lower end/if the reettim, 
either within or without the nuns; piles. [< L. hsemor- 
rhoida (eing.). < Gr. haimorrhois, < haima, blood, -j- 
tMllow.] ein'cr-oiit.—liem'or-rlioltl, lirem'- 
or-rliold, n. sing. 

— lie»n"or-rliol«l'al, lurm"or-rl»old'al, a . 
lie-mol'ro-pliy, 1 he-mot'ro-fi, Med. An excessive 
lise-mol'ro-pliy, \ formation of blood in the system; 
an excess of blood-nourishment. [< memo-, ilemo-, -j- 
Gr. trophy, nourishment^ treptio , nourish.] 
iietnp, hemp, n. 1. A tall annual herb (Cannabis sa¬ 
tini) of the nettle family 
(Urticacese), from 4 to 8 
feet high, with digitate 
leaves of 5 to 7 linear- 
lanceolate coarsely toothed 
leaflets, small and dioecious 
green flowers, and a tough 
fibrous Inner bark or skin. 

Ou all sides were fields of corn, 
wheat and hemp. The latter re¬ 
quires rich soil; a Missouri prov¬ 
erb assert* that laud which will 
raise hemp will produce any 
other crop. A. D. KICHARDSo.v 
Beyond the Mississippi ch. 11, 
jj. 144. [BL. * CO. ’67. J 

In the East hemp and its 
educts are used as narcotic stim¬ 
ulants. . . . Hashish is an Ara¬ 
bian preparation of the drug. 

II. C. Wood Therapeutics , 

Indian Hemp p. 197. [L. ’89.} 

2. The tough and strong 
fiber obtained from the 
plant, used In making 
coarse kinds of cloth and 
cordage. 

They had been confined by law to the manufacture of flax and 
hemp. Frouhe Eng. in Ireland vol. ii, hk. v, ch. 3, p. 1(52. [s. ’81.] 

3. Any one of various oilier fibers, resembling real 
hemp, usually distinguished by some descriptive prefix. 

4. [Colloq.J The hangman’s rope (usually made of 
hemp). [ < AS. hemp, nemp.J 
Compounds, etc.: — Afcicnn or bow si ring hemp, 
the fiber of a tropical African plant (samevieria Gnineen- 
sis) of the hloodwort family (Ihemodoracepe).— bnstnrd 
h., a western Aslan annual (Datisca cunnabina), of the 
datlscad family {Dntiscex ),— Bengal and Bombay h,, 
the fiber of a branching shrub (Crot/ilaria juncea) of the 
bean family (Leguminosse).— how st ring li. t. See 
African n emi*. 2. Banserierht Zeylanica.— Gann da 
li., a species of dogbane {Apocynum cannabinnm ). Called 
also India n hemp , because its fiber wasused by the American 
Indians.—Iieiitp'mg"ri-ma-iiy, «. A course European 
herb (Eupalorium can nat/in am) reaeinl ding the boiieset {E. 
perfolinlum ) of the United States. Called also holy• rope. 
— Ii.sbrnke, n. A tool or a maehlne for beating out the 
filter of hemp-stalks after they have been rotted aod dried; 
a hackle: in heraldry sometimes nsed as a charge, h.* 
hrneketi li.shrnyft li, ihrenkt; h.: broyt,—li. * 
biiMli, n. Any one of several Australasian shrubs of the 
genus Plugitiulhus. of the mallow family (Malvacex), ao 
called from their yielding a fine tongh filter, known na New 
Zealand cotton.— h.mettle, n. A common weed {Gale- 
apsis TetraMl) of the mint family {Labial#), naturalized In 
the northern United States from Europe, with stems cov¬ 
ered with priekly deflexed bristles, and leaves hairy on both 
sides, hemp uendmcttlct. li. pnlm, w. The tall 
elianncrops (Chmnverops excelsu), a palm of Nepaul and 
CUiDa, yielding a fiber used instead of hemp.— Ii,;rc*in, 
?i. The substance variously known aa hashish, bhnng,chur- 
rus, etc., extracted from the hemp of lodia. — li.sxccd, 
7t. The aeed of hemp: used aa food for cage-birds, ami 
valued for the oil expressed from It.— Ii.:*tritigt, w . One 
d<*servlDg or likely to be baoged.— hem o'wort". it.' The 
hemp or the hop, the only plnnt of the hemp family ( Can- 
nnblnuceie), now reduced to a tribe of the nettle family 
( Urtimcm).— Indian It. 1, See CanA nA iiemp. 2. 
Cannabis saliva, var. Indira.— .1 nhhu [pore li., a plant 
{Crotalarbt tcnnifoUa) nearly allied to that which produces 
the Bengal hemp.—.41 ml ms li., same as Bombay hemp. 
— >i >c nl I ii )i,, the fiber of Mum textltis , of the banana 
family (Musacea>). Thoflnrr quality is made into shawls, 
the coarser Into ropes.— *SiMn I li., the filar of Agave Ixtll , 
of \ ucatan and Mexico: called by the Mexicans chelem , 
heneguen, and saccf.— Sunn li., same aa Bengal hemp. 
— to mow li.. to follow a course of life likely to lead to 
the gallows. Sec def. 4.—Vi igiiimn li. or wutertli., 
a stout weed (Aenfda c.annnhtna) of theRmaranth family 
( Amarantncete ), which grows in aalt or hrnckisii water 
along the Atlantic coast of the United States.— witter li.* 
iignninny, either of two species of burr-marigold (lii- 
dens vermin and II. tripartita), of the aster family ( Com¬ 
posite). 

licinp'cn, hemp'n, a. I. Of or pertaining to hemp. 

Damp hempen cords are stronger than dry ones. 

B. SlLUMAN, Jr. Physics * 170, p. 132. [l b. a cx>.] 
2. [Rare.] Fibrous, like hemp. Itemp'leii;. 

— hempen cal In r, a hangman’s nooae.—li. widow 
[Prov. Eng.j, the widow of one who baa been haaged. 



Hemp {Cannabis sntiva). 


heinp'ic, hemp'l, a. [Scot.] Riotous; roguish; waggish: 

generally said hi humorous hunter, liciiip'y U 
]ieinp / ip, ?t. A roguish person, or one for whom the hemp 
grows; humorously, a giddy young person of either sex. 
Iieiup'wretl", hemp'whl*, n. 1. A Briiish weed, the 

hemi»-agrimony. 2. [Scot.] Kelp, a kind of seaweed. 

— climbing hemp weed, a twloing perennial (.1//- 
kanio scanden*) of the aster family ( Compositie), of the 
United States, nearly related to and resembling boiieset. 
Called also climbing bone»et. 

Iiemp'y, hemp’l, n. I, [Local, Brit.] The hedge-sparrow*. 
2. Same as hem pie. 

Iiem-Meirt* pron. Themaelvos. Iiem-hclve'ti lietn- 
sel v'ent. 

Iiein'sfHell", hem'stich’, tt. To embroider with a 
hemstitch; as, to hemstitch, handkerchiefs. 
lictn'KllU’li", n. The oniamental finishing of the inner 
edge of a hem, done by pulling out several threads ad¬ 
joining it and drawing together in groups the crosa- 
thrends by successive stitches. 
he'imiMet, n. The roebuck in Its third year. liey'iniiMct. 
lien, bea, adv. [Brov. Eng.] lienee, beii'ent: hennet. 
lien, n. 1. The female of the domestic fowl: opposed 
to cock. 2. A female bird of any kind; as, a turkey- 
hen: used also attrihutively; ns, u hen pheasant. 3. The 
domestic fowl, without regard to sex. 4. A veneroid 
bivalve (genus Tai#*y, pullet. [< AS. henn, hen.] 

Compounds, etc.;— tiPii'mnikeliick'eiiM, n. Any 
one of various herbs. Especially: (1) A species of house- 
leek (Semper civ inn), ns s. tevtorinn and S. globiferum. (2) 
A proliferous variety of tile garden daisy (Beilis perennis, 
var. proliftra). (3) Ground-Ivy (Xepela Glechoma).— 
Iicn'bill", «. [Local, U. S.J 1, Thedabchlck. 2. The 
coot.—- Iu»n'bit", n. A low herb (Lumlnm amplexi- 
caule) of the mint family (LabiaUe)-, dend-aettle; also, 
sometimes, the Ivy-leaved speedwell (Veronica hederee- 
foliu ).— lieirtbliiidneMH, n. Fnllure of \1slon In a dim 
light; hemeralopia.— Iienrtniekie, n. [Scut.] The whelk. 

— lienscuvey, n. [Scot.] Acoopforheoe.— lietwelum, 
n. I, A surf-clam, as Mactra solidissimo. 2. [California.] 
A clam (genus l*uehyde*ma).— lien scoop, n. A small 
pen in which domestic fowls are confined; specifically, a 
cage or crib for confining a Lea with young chlcka. 
hcmeniK; hen'coti’f*—beiwcurlew, n. [Local, 
U. S.J The long-billed curlew.— Iiemilriver. n. The 
hen-harrier.—Iieii'fisli", n. Aaea-bream ( llrarnaraii).— 
Iiemlia i-rier, n. A harrier or hawk of the genus Circus, 
especially the European Circus cyaneus. Iiemlinrmi.— 
hemlinwk, n. One of various Imwks that prey upon 
poultry, ns the American red-tailed buzzard (lltileo borealis). 

Silently overhead the hen-hatch Rails, 

W'ilh watchful, measuring eye, and for his quarry waita. 

Lowell Inditin-Snmmer Peverie «t. 5. 

— hciulicnrt, n. A chicken-hearted fellow; a coward: 
poltroon. 

Again the most childish reports flew a>»out the camp, making 
these iet-bearded and fierce-eyed hen-heart* faint with fears. 

R. F. Burton Lake Begions Cent. Africa ch. 3, p. 53. [H. ’60.] 

— lii*ii:|ien»*t»d, a.— bcndidiiMe, n. A structure for 
ahelter of domestic fowls, commonly provided with rooats 
and nest-hoxes.—hiMisbiiMMy, n. A mao acting as a busy¬ 
body In woman’s affairs* n cotquean. Iicnslmzy.yt.— 
lien sin nlil, n. A very dark spongy soil.— ben spni ille, 
•n. [Scot.] The lumpfish.— lien*plnlit, n. The common 
plantain ( Plantago major)-, also, the English plantain (P. 
lanceolala). — hemrnnMt, n. A place where poultry 
roost, or an object on which they perch to sleep.— iicii’m* 
foot, w. Same as hedgeiioo-i'arsley: a translation of 
the Latin name pes pit III, glvcu from the reaemblance of 
Its leaf to a claw. 

Iien'lia no", hen'hen'% n. A coarse, annual or biennial, 
Jiairy, viscid, sea-green, weed-like herb ( Jlyoscyamus 
niger ) of the nightshade family {Solanaxeie), naturalized 
in the United States from Europe, with clasping sinuate* 
toothed and angled leaves, and uull-vellow purple-veined 
flowers in one-sided leafy spikes, though used medic¬ 
inally In nervous dlscaaes, eougba, ote.,aDa aaa subutltute 
for belladonna, the whole plant la puisoDoua, especially to 
domestic fowls, whence its common name. It is not poi¬ 
sonous to swine, whence another common name, hog's * 
bean, which Is, moreover, the translation of Jlyoscyamus . 
Called also stink it of nightshade. lirn'l»elle"t* 
lieneet, rl. & rt. To send away; to depart, 
lienee, hens, adr. 1. Away from this place: used also 
as an exclamation by ellipsis for go hence, depart hence. 

I pray my lord That I may draw me hence a little while. 

For ail my miod is troubled. Owen Meueoith Tannhauser st. 6. 
2. Forward from this time; in the future; ae, not many 
days hence . 3. From this cause or reason; conse¬ 
quently; therefore. 

In order to protect his new capital, Birger Jarl drove down 
piles or’stocks ’ among the ‘holms’ or islands; hence the name 
Stockholm. T. L. CfYLEtt Site to .Vonray p. 240. [C. a 8ro9.’82.] 

4. From thie source or original. 

Hence came the Inquisitions — hence the Spanish Armadn. 

E. Beecher Papal Conspiracy Exposed p. 86. [ste. a co. ’55.] 
[Prop. gen. of uen, adr., < AS. heonan , < heona , hence.] 

— from lienee [Archaic], lienee: a pleonastic expression. 
ln*uc*c"forlIi', Iiens’fOrth', adv. From this time on 

or forward: often pleonastieally preceded by from; as, 
from henceforth there will be a new order. 
lieuce"lor'\vard, hens'fer'ward, adv. From this 
time forward; henceforth. lience' / for'\vnr«ljxi. 
Bratus was Caesar’s friend, and you were mine, hut hencefortcard 
Let there be uothiog between us save war and implacable hatred, 
Lonc.kellow Miles Standish pt. iv, st. 6. 
beueli, bench, r. 1. t. |I)IaL] To imunch. II. i. [Scot.] 
To limp.— hencli'l)oy"t, n. A footman; page; servant. 
Iiciii li'niiin, liencli'ingn, v. [-men,/V.) I. A servile 
assistant and subordinate; especially, in United States 
politics, a mercenary campaign worker who acts under a 
politician. 

The ro called populnr elections were cut and dried affairs manip¬ 
ulated hy the political boese* and tbeir henchmen. 

"W. W. Fowler in Chicago Tribune Mar. 26, ’92, p. 13, col. 1. 
2. [Archuic.] A male servant or attendant; a footman; 
a groom. 

Henry Sydney, the son of Sir "Willinni, hccame henchman to 
the prince at the early age of eight years, and later his beloved 
companion. Elizaseth BaLCH Old Eng. Homes p. 10. [macm.J 
[< AS. hertgst, horse, -f man, man.] 

Synonyms; sec accessory, n. 
licnift, rt. To seize; lay hold on; grasp. 
lieu<l+, a. I. Civil; courteous; polite; gentle; noble. 2. 
.Skilful; handy; clever. 3. At hand; near; convenient. 
4. Good; excellent. hendi*+; bcinl'yt; hyiult* + . 

— hendS n. iPoet.j A gentle or noble person.— lien d+, 
adr. 1 . Civilly; courteously. 2. At band; near. Iieiidet.— 
heml'lyt, adr. Skilfully: cleverly; courteously.— Iicud'- 
iii-MMt, n. Courtesy; civility. 


Iicndcca-. Derived from Greek hrndeka, eleven (< 
hen, neut. of heis, one. -f- deka, ten): a combining form. 

lie»i-dee"it*col , lc, a. Anc. Pros. Composed of 
eleven series or cola, as a period. See colon.— hen- 
di'c'n-gnu, 7i. Ge*nn. A figure, especially a plane figure, 
with eleven aides and eleven angles, eii-tlec'ii-gon;.— 
beii"il€‘c-n g'o-nn I, «*n"di*e-ng'tt-im 1 , a.— h en"- 
dee-ng'y-iimiM, a. Hot. Huvlog eleven plstlla or styles; 
a theoretical or teratnlogieal eondltloa. #*n"ilec-ng' r - 
y-iuniMj.— li<*n-d<*c"a-l>c'<leon, ». Geom. A solid 
bounded by eleven plane faces.—lieu "rii*-cna'd roiin, a. 
Hot. Having eleven stamens: a theoretical or abnormal 
condition.—Iien'dec-n ne, n. them . A hydrocarbon 
(C‘nli 24 > of the paraffin series: named from the eleven car- 
hon atoms It contains. eu'dcc-nm*+t nn'ilee-imet,— 
]■ eii-dce"n-i»hyl'l ohm, a. Having eleven leaves or 
leaflets, i ll - <k*c"a-pliy I' loiist,— lien - 
mic, a. lu ancient prosody, consisting of or containing 
eleven aemela, nitme, or units of time.— h<*»-<b*e"n - 
to'le, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or derived from lien- 
decane; undecylic; as, hendecatoir. acid. 
lieii-<lo«*"ii-*yJ-]a)>'ic> t hen-dee-a-ail-lab'ic. Ptos. 

1. a. Containing eleven syllables. II. n. A line of 
eleven syllables. 

Tlic term Includes such loga<ed!e rhythms as the Sapphic 
Alcaic, and PhalieceaD pentapodles, or the Plodarfe and 
Archiloehlan bendeeasyllabies; as, — w — w_w^_w_ 

w (Sapphic), - —-- - - (Alcaic), — ^ — 

^ — ^ (Bhahecean, see example). 

All in quantity, careful of my motion, . . . 
l fall unawares before the people. 

Waking laughter in indolent reviewers. 

Tennyson In (Quantity. Ilt ndecasyllahics 1. 5. 
Sec loga(F.dic. [< Gr. hendekaxyllabos, < hendeku 
(see HENDECA-) 4- syllab?; see syllahle.] lien-dee'- 
a-*yl"la-l»le7. 

licn-ill'B-tlys, hen-doi'a-dis, n. Jihet. Theuseoftwo 
tvordg connected hy a conjunction to exprees the same 
idea as a single word with a qualifier; as, with might 
and main — by main strength; pateris et auro — anreix 
pateris (‘ from golden cups ’). 

The judgment is expecting; the fire ha* a fierceness. Like 
tigers these two (or hy hendiudys they may be considered as one) 
are crouching for their fatal spring. 

H. Crosby io Homiletic Revietc Jao., ’88, p. 63. 
[< Gr. hen dia dtjoin, one l»y two; hen, nent. of heis, 
one; din, by; dyoin, gen. dual of dyo, two.] 
lM*n's<lri"vi*i*, li«*ii / fisli", lieiidifiwh, etc. Sec iiex. 
lionet, rt. To stooe: throw stones at. 

ben'e-iiiieu, bea'e-ken, n. Sisal hemp. See hemp. [<Sp. 
jeniquen .j lien'e-tilliiGl lien'i-qnenj ? jen'e-<men?; 
jen'I-iiueiit. 

l»en'inee"t, w. A fine imposed upon one who flees when ac¬ 
cused of murder. 

Iiengf, pres. & imp. of hang, r.— lienget, 1. A hang¬ 
ing part or object, as in tin* compound ^{oxncheuge. 2. 
The heart, liver, and lungs of an animal. 3. A hinge, 
hen'gelt, n. Same as hinolk. lien'gle+, 
b«*ng'ent, bengb'ent, w. A prisoo. 
IIeii"l-eii'rl-«lff > , hen'i kifi'ri di or -cfi'ri-dd, n.jtl. Or- 
rdth. A family of passerine birds; forktails. Ilcn"- 
1-eii'ruM, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. henikos, single (< tun, one), 
+ oura, tail.] Eii"l-eii / rl-cln**. 

— Iien"l-c*u'rltl, n.— licii"l-en , rold, a. 
lienkt, n. Ink. 

Iien'lia, hen'a, n. [Ar.] 1. An Oriental sbrnb or 

email tree (Lawstmia tnermis) of the loosestrife family 
( Lythraceoe), with smooth, oval, Innce-shaped, entire 
leaves, and panicles of small whitish fragrant flowers. 
The flowers are offered hy the Buddhists to their deities, 
and In Cairo arc sold for their rose-like fragraoee. The 
leaves arc powdered and used as a cosmetic. Called also 
Egyptian privet , and in the West Indies, where it has been 
naturalized, Jamaica mignonette. 

The henna grows in considerable quantities on the left hank of 
the river. The leaf resembles that of the myrtle: the blossom has 
a powerful fragrance; it grows like a feather, about eighteen inches 
long, forming a cluster of small yellow flowers. 

Baker Site Trib. Abyssinia ch. 1, p. 3. [SIACM. '86.) 

2. A cosmetic preparation from henna-leaves. us<*d on 
the fingers and finger-nails, hair, and beard, and on the 
manea of horses, imparting a reddish-orange color. 
Called also alcanna, athenna, and kJiemm. 

lien'iter-y, lien'gr-i, n. [-iEs,yi/.] A building or place 
where hens are kept. 

lien'iiest, adr. Heuce. bent; heiinet. — hen'neM- 

adr. Henceforth. 

lieii'niii, hea'ln, 7i. [OF.] A high conical head-dress worn 
by women in France Id the 15th century. 

Iich'iiImIi, hen'ish. «. After the manner of a hen. 

) heard this morning . . . that peculiar drawling note of a hen 
who has her hennish wny of expressing her content at the sight 
of bare ground and mild weather. Tiioreau Early Spring in 
Mass., Mar. 16 , 'cs p. 152. [ll. M. A CO. *81.] 

liciU'iio-lan'iilc, heiFn-tan'ic, a. Chem. Of, pertain¬ 
ing to, or obtained from tannin and henna. [ < henna 
- f tannic.] lie«i"o-tsin'im4*— lieniiotaiiiilc acid, 
a brown compound with a resinous structure, resembling 
tannin, contained in commercial henna, 
hen'iiy, hen'i, a. Having the appearance of a hen: specific¬ 
ally said of certain cocks hating plumage resembling that 
of nens. 

lien-off'c-ny,hen-oj"e-ni, n. /Hof. Ontogeny. [< Gr. 

hen, nent. of heis, one, -h- ueny.] heii^o-iren'e-tslMi. 
Jieci'o-Ilie-lMii, licn'o-the-izm, n. The doctrine that 
ascribes supreme power to some one of several gods in 
turn; also, the belief in a special supreme god for each re¬ 
gion, race, or nation. [< Gr. heis (het)-), one, -V theism.] 
lien"©-!lie-la'lle, hen'o-tlig-is'tic, a. delating to or 
of the nature of henotheism. 

CertRiu highly fanciful cosmological ideas were derived; but the 
religious system remained largely in the hentdheistic stage. 

CHAS. Mnaais Aryan Race ch. 9, p. 230. [a. c. G. ’88.1 

lien-ol'le, hen-ot'ic, a. Having the power or tendency 
to unite, harmonize, or reconcile; ns, hevotic teaching. 
[< Gr. henbtikos, < henod, unite, < heis (hen-), one.] 
lie ii' peek", hen'i>ec', rt. To domineer over; worry or 
hnrnss bv ill tenq^er and petty annoyances; nag; said of 
a wife who thus controls her husband.— hen'peck", n. 
[Ihire.] The rule of a husband by his wife.— Iien'peck"- 
er-y, n. [ltare.] The atate or condition of being hen¬ 
pecked. 

lien'spln nt", heiurnoMt, lien’s:! oot* See hen. 
lleii-rl'elun, hen-rish'ian, a. Of or jH-rtaiiung to the 
policy or system of any of the English, French nr Ger¬ 
man mnnnrcbs named Uenrv, especially the religious 
system of Henry VIH. of England, 
llen-rl'elait, n. 1. A follower of Henry of Lausanne, 
who In the 12th ceutury attempted a religious reform in 


sofa, firm, ask; at, fare, accord; elom^nt, jr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = r^new; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, bOrn; aisle; 




Henrietta t'lotli 




hern I <1 


southern France and Switzerland. 2. An adherent of 
the Herman emperor Ilenry IV., who in )07t5 deposed 
Pope Gregory VII., was excommunicated, reconciled to 
the church again, and then himself set up Clement III. 
as a rival pope. * 

■ len"rl-el'ln.*elo1 li", hen'ri-et'a-clSth*, n. A light¬ 
weight fabric for women's wear, made in all colors from 
single worsted yam, with silk mixtures In the best quali¬ 
ties. IIc»"ri-et'ln:. 


of brvophytic or moss-like plants—the liverworts—cither heptarchy; a heptarchlst. [< hept-- f-Gr.rtrcAtw, ruler.] 
simply t ha Hold or with leafy stems and 2-ranked leaves Iiep-larVlilsl^. 

destitute of midvein. Sexual reproduction is by means liep-tnrVliIc, hep-tflr'cic, rt. Relating to or organized 
of antheridia and archcgonia, which are immersed in the as a heptarchy. 

frond. The capsule does not open by a special lid as ia liep'larcli-y, hcp'tark-1, p. [-ies, />/.] 1 . A group of 

the mosses, auu the spores are mixed with elaters. It seven governments; specifically, the seven kingdoms 
embraces 5 orders and about 75 genera. 


established in England by the Saxons at various times 
from the 5th to the 9th century (Esaex, Wessex, Sus¬ 
sex, Kent, East Anglia, Xorthnmbrla, and Mercia). 

We hnd a hcj>tarchn ia this couatry, and it was thought to be 
g to get rid < “ " 


[< Hepatica.] 

— lie-pat'ie, ». Hof. Any' plant of the Hepatic a?; 

..... ... a liverwort. 

Iicii'ry, hen'ri, n. Elec. The practical unit of self-induction; lie-pnl"l«eol'o-«ry 1 hg-pafi-cePo-ji, n. The science 
the self-induction of a circuit In which the variation of a of or a treatise on the I/epaticae. [< Hepatica -+- n good thing to get rid of it, aad to have a united nation. John 

current at the rate of one ampere per second induces an -ology.1_ he-i>al"l-Col / o-gUl, n. One devoted to Bwigut Am. Question, Rochdale % Aug ./,’<?/ p. 8, [l. b, a co. ’65,] 

VOlt ’ i< Joseph //enry,Amerl- hepaticology. 2. Government by seven persons. [< kept- -1- Gr. 

n iVewEng ithe auahaue- an earlv name lici>"n-lo-eliro'inntc, hep*a-tO-crO'met, n. Entcro- arch?, rule.] 

hen'Hcnrii; heoscurts, n. pi. IProv.] Light fleecy clouds chlorophyl. [ < iiepato- + chromate.] iiep"fn-*c'niic, hep"f n r tnm'i<s etc. See hepta-. 

of cirrus formation. Ca lied also tilly.UiU*. hrpe«+, n. Aheap. Iiep'la-lettclt, hep'ta-tiue, n. 1 he first seven books of 

lieiiwo, adr. Hence. Phil. Soc. hepe^, a. The fruit of the dogrose; a hip. the Old Testament. [< hepta- + Ur. te?/c/<cw, tool, book,] 

llcn-slo'vl-nn, hen-slo'vi-an, a. Of, pertaining to, or Ilc-plia^'ll-ait, h§-fes'ti-an. a. Relating^ Hephtes- |i op'll no, hep'tin, n. Chew. An nneaturated isomeric 
named after J. S. llenslow, an English botanist (1796- tua, or to fire, or to metal-working. compound (C’ 7 H 12 ) of the acetylene aeries. [< Gr. 

1861).— lleimlo\inn metiibrnne, the cuticle in plants. Hc*|)lin^'l «**, hg-fes'tus, n, Gr. Myth. The god or hepta, seven.] 

Iieii*'innii+, n. Henchman. ii enx'inn n+. fire and metallurgy, ideutmed by the Romans with \ nl- hcp-lo'lc, bep-tO'lc, a. Chem. Of, derived from, or con- 

lient, bent, rt. 1, jprov. Eng.) To turn up with a plow, as can. 11 is parents were Zeus and Hern; he was lame taining heptane.— heptolc acid, a transparent colorless 



licn'vvnre"* hen'wSr*. n. Hot. Badderiocke. 
lieii'n Ifc", hen'wnif, n. A woman whose occupation 
is the care of ponltry. lieii / ivom"anJ, 
liriix'ninuN «. A henchman. 

he'mak", h!'-Ok*, n. An Australian tree (Caeuarina 
stricta). Coinpare Casvahina. 
lie hep, n. The fruit of the wild dogrose; hi£. 

— hep'jbrni*i"ble* «. The 
licp'*trt*e"7. 

hop, inter). A cry said to have been used by the Crusa 


group of seven naif-feet or three full feet and a half, as heptonene. [< Gr. hepta. seven.] 

the cesnra in hexameter verse. Compare ennehemim- hep'lyl, hep'til, n. Chem. The hypothetical radical (C 7 
eral: fkntiiemimeral; truiemimeral. [<Gr. heph- ll I6 )of heptane and allied compounds. [< hept-4- -yl.J 
fhemimeres, < hepta, seven, 4- htmb, half,-[-t/imw, part.] hep'l yl-ene, hep'til-ln, n. Chem. One of three iso- 
— hcpIi^llir-miHi'e-res, ». Anc. Pros. A group of nieric hydrocarbons (C 7 1I U ) isomcrides and hnmolngnes 
seven half-feet. Iicph't lir-iimn?- of ethylene; especially, a colorless liquid with a garlic 

d^:”bi.pV.'b,.,-cr:, youog ^ parr, 

5 becn nsca bv tbe Cmsft- '"pteS'rnr* « Uic.c<UUng r alcohol a 

<l./ra, and io have been formed from the Initials of //fere- , |. e “|' occ Wa^’ven •' combining t'ilin'I.T’diltllLg cn^to^oirwUh'potSsslum' hydro'xld. 

sohjma est /tenJifa (Jerusalem is destroyed). Iicpl-, I Dcmea from G J"!™** c n. comninm„ Called al8G * limtt hic alcohol. 

In the ears tinning forthe tignals of the Me«ioh the Hep!hepl (i?iHe«'~ ^h.Anri.«r.1 U 1 H J/«" g (1) A 11 hep'WUrt , 11. Same OP llEP-BllAMnLE. 

Jru*ader« came like the bay of hlood-hounds. dTillonlc Scove^wlthSut the up^r note. '(2) 1 Ao tostrnment 11 her, Ly>*. 1. Objective case of SHE; as he lovejl 

with seven strings. (3) The loterval of the major seventh, her.^ 2. Possessive cuse of she: also construed as an ad- 

2* 'tno. Pros. A composition sung to the sound of seven jective, ami used in the form hers when the norm ip not 

chords or tones. — hrp-tneh'ro-nous, a. Anc. Pros, expressed in the predicate: as, her book: the book is 

Having a time length of seven units; heptasemic.—Iiep"- hers. [< AS. hire , gen. and dnt. sing, of he &, fern, of 

fn-eol'ic, a. Ahc. Pros. Having seven cola or series. ^ u e T 
8ee colon.— Iiep^tn-dec'nd, n. Mas. Ia the duodenal » pr .» + »ron Their 

KtfWf^ IK-Vh, I hi'ra or he'ra. hl'rl or he'rt\ n. Or. Myth. 

hepMn-glof. I.rt. \Yrittcu In seven languages. II, n. He're, f Tbc qnecn of the gods, daughter of Kronos, 
A hook written In seven languages.— hep'tn -Kyn, n. Hot. sister and wife of Zeua: the Roman Juno was later ideu- 
A plant of the order IteptugynUi —11 ep^tn-gyiPi-n, it. 
pi. Hot. An order In the first 13 classes of the LInnean artl- 
fleial classlfleatloo of plants, embracing those with seveo 
distinct styles.— liep-tn g'y-nous, (t. Hot. Ilavingseven 
styleaj of or pertaining to the HeptayynUi. hep"tn- 


hep! of the Cru*a<ien» came like the bay of hlood-hounds. 

Georok Eui/T Ihtliiel Dervnda vol. t, oh. 33, p. 3yO. [il. 1 


?6.] 


he'pnr, hl’ndr or he'nur, «. I. Homeopathy. Calcium 
sulfld. ('ailed also he par sni/uris calcarum. 2. Ol»l 
Chem Liver of sulfur; a liver-brown alkaline sulrtd formed 
by fusing an alkaline carbonate, as potash, with sulfur. It 
was used In medicine liepar sulfnri*;. Anal. Tbe 
liver. 1 LL., liver, < Gr. hipar. liver. J 
— lie pn r n n t i in tin I h (Old Chem.).& 11 ver-brown alka¬ 
line sulfantimonlte formed by fuslog antimony sulfld w ith 
alkali; liver of antimooy. 

hepnt-, l Derived from Greek lilpar (htpat-), the liv- 
lirpnto-. f er; combining forms.— Iie|»"n-tnFgl-n, n. 
Pathol. N’euralgiaof the liver.— Ii«*p // n-!etii-t>lirnx / lw, 
n. Pilhol. A clogged condition of the liver.—hep'n-Iinr, 
«. Any glycogenic matter.— Iion'a-tile (xni).». J/Gt- 
eral. A variety of barite: so called from the fetid odor it 


titled with her. [LL., < Gr. /lira. Ilera.J 
— llr-rsr'n* «. pi. Cr. Myth. Festivals celebrated lo 
honor of Hera.— II t*-rie'nni, n. Any temple dedicated to 
Hera, particularly a famous sanctuary between Mycenae 
and Argos, lle-riv'onjj 1 le-rni'mii. 


exhales when heated.— lii*p"n-tDtin. n. l\tthol. Ioflam- 
matlon of the liver or of Its membranous coverlog, or of 
lw»tb.— Iiep"n-ti-y.rt'linn. n. 1. Ptihol. The conver¬ 
sion of any tissue Into a substance resembling liver. 2+* 
Chem. The process of hnprugnatlng with hydrogen aulfld 
or hepatic gas. liep"n - (i - sab toni.— Iirp'n - (ize* 
(xui), rt. 1. Ptihol. To transform Into a llvrr-llko sub¬ 
stance, as an organ or tissue. 

Th« right lung wm contm<'Ied.an«l extensively heixitiseit. AaivB- 
caoxant Disease* of the Bruin pt. ii. I 2, p. &>5. [c. A L. ’31. J 
2 f . Ohem. To Impregnate with hydrogen sulfld or hepat¬ 
ic gas. In‘i» , rf-(isi*;.- Iicp'n-to-ci'ks «. Pithol. Her¬ 
nia of the liver.— I»ep"n-i o-eoRio, a. Of or pertaining 
to the liver and the colon; as, the hepatomltc ligament. 

— li»*p"ii-lo-ey»«'llct a. Of or pertaining to the liver 
and ihe gall-bladder; aa, the hepatocystic duet.— Iiep"n.- 
t«-ilii"o-di*'nnI, a. Of or pertaining to the liver and 
the duodenum; sn, ihe hepatoftiustenal ligament.— li«*p"n- 
f a. Of or pertaining to the liver and the 
iiitrsilnes; as, the hepato-enteric duct, or common Idle-duet. 

— hep^R-to-ga**'!rie, n. Of or pertaining to ihe liter 

and ihe stomach; as, the hepatogastric omentum.— hep"n- 
lu-gcn^ic, n. Produced by or proceeding from the liver. 
liri»"ii-tog'«‘-iio!i**t,— liet>"«i»tog / rn.-pliy» «. A de¬ 
scription of the liver.— liep^R-io-ln^tiii-n, n. Pithol. 
Congestion ot the liver, he|i"n-to-lifp'nii»n?*— hep"- 
ii-io-ii-tlii'n-HiH, n. Pithol. Tbe formation of caleuli 
In the liver.—liep"n.-l«]'o-gy, n. The science that 
treats of the liver; a treatise on the liver. — liep"u-to- 
Ing'ir-R), a. — liep"n-tol'o-glwt, n. — liep"n-to- 
imi-lii'cl-n, h. Pithol . Softening of the liver.—Iiep"- 
ti-loii'ciiN, ti. Pithol. Tumefaction or enlargement of 
thellver — |iep"u-to-pnu'cre-nH, n. A glandnlarorgan 
of maoy Invertebrates, supposed to hnve the fnoetlon of the 
liver and the pancreas — licp"n-f opli't hi-si t 

C onsumption of the liver caused by sir 
tn-iMir'tfil, a. Of or penatulug to 
the liver; portaLaa distinguished from rrnIporw/.— 
n-tti-re'nnl, a. Of or pertaining to the liver and the 
kidney: as, the hepatorenal ligament; the hejjalorenitl 
pouch.— it ep"n -Hir-rli e'n, n. Ao excessive flow of bile; 
billons dlarrhen. li€i>"n-t nr - rine'nt.— hep"n -1 1 >- 
scir'rlm**, n. Pithol. Cancer of the liver.—hep"it- 
I o«'co-py. n. Class. Antiq . Divination by itis|H*ctlng tite 
llversof aolmnls.—iiep"ii-tot'o-iny» n. Snrg. Incision 
Into the liver.—liep"ii-lo*iiiii-bil'ic-iil, a. Of or per- 
tn inlug to the liver and the navel; as, the he pa to* umbilical 
cord or round ligament of 
the liver. 

Jic-|>nt'l<', hc-pmt'ic, a. I, 

Of or pertainiug to the 
liver; as, hepatic disease; 
hepatic structure. 2. 

Liver-colored, lie-pal'- 
Deoil*;. 3. Hot. Per¬ 
taining to or resembling 
the liverworts (Hepatic#). 

[ < LL. hepaficus, < Gr. hb 
patikos, < hepar (hepat-), 
fiver.) Iie-pat'lr-nlt, 

— hepnClc khs + , aulfu- 
retid liydrogcn. 

Iie-|>nt'l-ca, hc-pat'i-ca. 
n. Hot. 1. The liverleaf 
<Anemone Hepatica , for¬ 
merly Hepatica trtUjba). 

Called also lirencort. 2. 

[ii ] A former genus of 
plants of the crowfoot 
family (Itari unn/laceie ), 
now referred to Anemone. 
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gyiCi-nui; licp^Cn-gytCl-oimt,— lu-p'^n-lieGIrai, lle-raClo-on-He. by rac'lg-tfn-nit, n. A dlsciide of 
a. (feom. Having seven plane faces.—liop"tn-he'«lron, Ilcracleoti, an Alexandrian gnostic commentator of the 
n. Ceom. A 2d centurv, of the Valcnturinn school, author of the 

tniii'er-lile, ». That whkb dlx ldts into sevtn parts, anj- rAr ii |lB » known cnmmcnfarles on thi* \pw Testament 
thing that conKists of seven parts.— Iiep-tn ni'er-ous, a. earilist known commentaries on tnt Aew i estamcni. 
Hot. Having seven pans or members: sometimes w ritten 7- He*' a-elos, ) her ( 1 -cliz or -cles, n. Gr. Antiq. Iler- 
meron*.— I»ep-|nin"e-tee, n. Pi'o*. A verse of seven IIor'a*kI ok, ) cules: the Greek name. [< Gr. Hera- 
feet.— hep-tti li'tlcr, n. Hot. A plant of the class Jfeptan- kt?s; see 1 Iercxti.es.] 

tlrla.— II op-ltin'llri-n, n.pl. Hot. The seventh class — 11ri^'a-cle'int, a. Belonging to Heracles;Hercu- 
in the Linnean artitlelnl classification of plants, embracing lean. 11 cr"n-clri'nn*« 11 4 *» "n-Ule'nnj, — 11 eW'n- 
those with jsTven stamens. — hcp-tnii'drous, a. Hot, cle'ha, «. /)l. Festivals in honor of Heracles. 
8even»stnmened; of or pertaining to the class Jleptanifrla. n ce'ii-el id, hcr'u-clid, n. Gr. Antiq. A descendant of 
liei> -1 ii n'dri -n nil lM‘p-tnn'ilrI*oiiH7*— liop"ln - Heruclcs; one of the Spartan aristocracy, who claimed bucIi 
ne'Hl-iin, a. Relating or pertaining to the seven Ionlaa descent.— 1 lei'"ii-cli / dii n, a. (if or pertflining to the 
Islands or lleptanesns.— )i«>p - tun * g n - Inr, a. Having Heraelids. 1 lfi^'a-clei'diiiitl II er"ti-kl€i , uun7. 
seven angh's.— liep^tn-pel'nl-oiiH, a. Hot. SevetvpeG Her^n-cII-t i 'ji ii, hcr’a-clai-tl'an or -cll-te'on, a. Of 
aled.— Iiep -1 n pli'o - ii v, n. A combination of seven or pertaining to the Greek philosopher Heraclitus of 
f°“v« tJ n 7 P o cam Ephc*stts (alxmt 500 B.C.), called, from his sobriety, “tbe 

LVmVh / n fle\ C —l ".an iniJdv Tt" weeping phllowmher” (compare AnnEniTE), or to bis 

pOHfil of or containing ftet* licp^twi^'O CIS t nhnni«nii)iv wVilrn wnn Tiwinfstlc In ro^ardintr the eternal 

Anc. Pros. A verse of seven feet;fl heptameter,-h<V'tn- E P b iiri^;, 1 ™ t Y n V m0nktl ■ ' ^^dlnp the eternal 

ho'iiiic, a. Ileptaehrnnons.—hep"ln-sop / n 1 -ohn; 


T _ _ „ . - _ .... «• 

Hoi. Seven-sepaied. — hep "In -sper'inous, a. Hot. 
8even-seeded.— liep'tn-stieh, «. J*ros. A heptameter. 
— iiop-tnn't 1-rInin*, a. Hot. SeYen»ranked; having the 
leaves of 8 Btem in pc ven spiral rows.—hep"! n-*t rupli'ic, 
a. Anc. Pros. Composed of seven 8tr(*phes or stanzas.— 
lirp"tn-Hyl-liib / ic, a. Anc. lYo*. Having sevea svlla- 
bies.— hep" In -tom Me, a. lleptavalent.— Ilep"tn - 
tieuCi-ilfe, n. pi. Ich . A family of hyperotretoua 
myzonts w ith 6 or more branchial opealngs on each side: 
containing hag-llke forms of the Pacific ocean. llep"tn- 


ire'uin. 
tre'ninld 

C. H* >, "• Chem 


reason as Immanent In the world of fiux, aod hylozoistlc in 
regarding all matters as animated. I Ha fundamental prin¬ 
ciple was becoming, of which becoming lire is symbol, 
aubPtratum, mid moving agency. He held that all things 
are In a coostant flux of Incoming and perishing, that all 
knowledge la relative or of phenomena only. Ills physical 
system wan adopted by the Stoics. Compare relativity. 
Iler"a-4 irtmi7; IIer"»-cllt'Iet. 

— lfrr"n-cli-te'nn, «. An Hdherrnt of Heraclltua.— 
lIi*r"a-cli-tc'iin-iwi»G n. The philosophical system of 
lleraelltns. 11 er"n-cii'ln n-ismL 
Hereafter. 


, . it ir ) — Iieti"In —(i*<’^iiii<1, 7 i. — hep"!it — lirr-n 19ei'-M n rtl t, /fi/p. Hereafter. 
(fl.-llei^lB-vn^enbJ.dit'p-tiu'n-k'iii, lio^rsik'la, hy-rnkMa, w- lluntera antelope (Damalis 

-aniiKPTAD. hvnteri), nf 4 < (piatoria! Africa. 

1» Having a combining power of lier'nlri, hcr'altl, rt. To introduce or announce by or aa 


li'clii-Hi*, n. Pithol. ]|t*i»'tii(1. hcp'tad, a. 1. Having a combining 
I'tRe^ ml avVtmn of W “ VC11 ’ ac*ptivalent. 2. Of or belonging to a 
nrrn SwtJi/- liep"! Iiep'f iul, n. I. A collection of seven things. 


beptad. 


Color* may be best expreseed hy a heptn.i. 

Coleridge Table Talk Apr. 24, ’32. 

2. Chem. An atom, radical, or element that has a com¬ 
bining power of seven; as, the iodin atom is a hnitail 


by a herald; usher in: proclaim; as, a severe storm 
tierahleit the approach of winter. 

The bird* are Nature’s favorite sentinel*, whom she employs to 
herald the mom. 

W. Flagg Halcyon Days, Summer Fight p. 82. [e. a l. 8t.] 
[< OF. herauliter , < heralt; see herald, n.] 
Synonyms: see announce. 
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inhxlicacid. See valence. 3. Mns. Tn the duodenal jjer'nlti, ti. 1. ()) In ancient and medieval times, an 



system of analysis, a scheme of seven tones embracing 
all that can form consonant triada with the tonic or cen¬ 
tral tone of the seven. [< LL. hepfa(if-)s , < Gr. keptas, 
n.. seven, < hepta, seven.] Iieictmlet. 
ltep'la-goi), hep'ta-gen, n. 1. Geom. A figure, espe¬ 
cially a plane figure, having seven sides and seven 
angles. 2. Fort. A place that has seven bastions for 
defense. [< Gr. heptag&nos , seven-cornered, < hepta, 
seven, -f g&nia, corner.] 

liep-f jig/o-nii 1 1 hep-tag'o-nol, a. Having the form of 
n heptagon; having its section a heptagon; seven-sided. 

— Iii»ptngii)inl numbers, the series 1, 7,18,84,55,etc., 
of whleh the differences are an arithmetical progression 
whose common difference Is 5. 

Iieji-f njs'o-iinl-ly, a*lv. 

licpMn), hep'tol, a. llcbtiomadal; weekly. [< Gr. 
hepta, seven.] 

Iiep-f iin»V-roii, hep-tatn'e-ren, n. A book recording 
the occurrences of seven days; specifically, the “ Ilep- 
tameron” of the Quecm of Navarre. [ < Gr. hepfatmeron, 
< hepta. seven, -j- hemeia, day.] 
hep-tnm'er-oii*, lii*p-tnn Giro ns, etc. See hepta-. 
liep'lHiie, hep'tfii!. n. Chew. Anyone of nine Isomeric 
compounds ((MI,.) of the paraffin aeries: so ended be¬ 
cause the molecule contains seven atoms of carbon; 
specifically, a colorless liquid distilled from nut-pine 


officer whose bnstnesa It was to de¬ 
nounce or proscribe, challenge to 
battle, proclaim war or peace, and 
bear messages from a sovereign or 
from the commander of an army. (2) 

In more recent times, in Great Brit¬ 
ain, an official whose duty and pro¬ 
fession it is to grant arms, trace and 
draw up genealogies, record arma 
and genealogies in the registers of 
the lleraldg’ College, record the cre¬ 
ation and succession of peers and 
others, and direct royal pageants and 
ceremonials. 

These officials were originally them¬ 
selves the representatives of tbe royal 
messengers «nd ambassadors of antiq¬ 
uity. in England they were consti¬ 
tuted a corporate body by Richard III. 

Fdward 111. first bestowed upon them 
the exclusive privilege of drcJdiog 
officially on rights of arms and claims 
of descent. 

The King [Henry VIII.] , . . sent a herald to the King of France, 
to *ay that n«> must not make war upon that holy personago [the 
Pujk*]. Dickens Child's Hist. Eng. ch. 27, p. 227. [c. a co. ’80.] 

At the Olympic aod Isthmian games, heraltls were persoa* of 



A Herald of the 
King of Aragon, 
15t It century, 
wearing a Tabard. 


ep'tane, hep'tCn, n. ('hew. Any 
compounds (C ? II|«)of the paratfin : 
cause the molecule contains sever 

1 J..W nivm» specifically, a colorless liquid (list . _ 

[ < LL hepnliam; be- Common nepatlc* i Anemone SaUMwuiX pwrotami, CD.mel.coal, etc. [< Or.. .be „.*,«« con^ucDce^a ™^““«'cv,ww«»tar,. Sait. Ul. .7. 

1 leqiatl-ne, hg-pat'i-sl or -ce, n. j)t. Hot. A subclass licp'lnrcli, hep'tflrk, n. A ruler of one division of a 2. One who had official auth ority to proclaim or an - 

totit; ell; 1 fi = ta/d, Ifl = fotwre; c=k; church; dh = f4e; *o, sing, ink; «o; thin; zli = a^ure; F. boh, dune. <,from ; t, obsolete; t, variant. 






heraldic 


MO 


li enter 


nounee Important tiding; hence, any messenger or bear¬ 
er of news; as, the heralds of the cross. 3. One who or 
that which foreruns, foreshows, or ushers in; a precur¬ 
sor; harbinger; as, the robin is a herald of the spring. 
4. The retf* breasted merganser. 5. A noetuid motn 
(Gonoptera Ulxitnx). [< OF. heralt , < LL. heraldus , 
herald, < OTIG. hari , army, 4 - waltan , rule.] iier'- 
uitdf; lier'aultt. 

Synonyms: ambassador, courier, forerunner, harbinger, 
pioneer; precursor. 

— Heralds' College [Gt. Brit.], a corporate body of 
officials, instituted in 14s4 to examine and Inquire concern* 
lug rights and titles in heraldry of all claiming or usiag the 
privileges, to regulate the use of heraldic devices, to in¬ 
quire Into claims and violations and to systematize the 
various heraldic rules se to quartering, etc. It consists 
of three kings-at-arms, entitled Garter {the chief), Claren - 

cenx, and A’orroj •-.-**-** -. . 

and north of tl 

ter, Lancaster, . 

traordinarv; four pursuivants, called Rouge Croix, Rouge 
Irragon, filue Mantle, and Portcullis; and a secretary to the 
Karl Marshal. Supplemental!)*, there Is a klng-at-arins 
styled Bath, or Gloucester, for 'Wales; and two others. 
Lord Lyon for Scotland, and Ulster for Ireland, without 

jurisdiction * ‘ ‘ - * *'- 

official habit 
the front, ba< 
of the body 
had once a 1 
century, hut 


ert’a plague, a disease so designated from Robert, Duke of 
Normandy.— li.*trinity, n. 1. The liverleaf (Anemone 
Hepatioa), from Its three-lobed leaves. 2. The pansy 
(1 tola tricolor), from Its three colors in one flower.—li.* 
triichive, h. The herb-Paris.— li.*t w ope nee, n. The 
moneywort (Lyslmachia nummularia ); probably so called 

from Its pairs of coin-shaped leaves. ... ___ 

Derivatives lierli'Itl, a. [Rare.] Covered with lior'lio-ronglit, n. llarborough; 
herbs.— lier-blf'er-oins,fl. Herb-bearing.— lierb'- lierb'*I*nr"iH, ii.*rcpetitnncc, 
i*t, «. Same as liEnBALisT.— licrbiesK, a. With- 11<>r ;co-cer-at'l-clie, hgr*co-s< 


-iier'bo-rKRn. [Archaic.] A herbalist. |ier'~ 
ba-rlsti. — ber^bu-rl-zailoit or -sa'lloti, j ( . 

1. The actor practise of herborizing; botanical research. 

2. An appearance in mineral substances resembling a 
plant, as in the moss-agate.— iier / ho-ri"zer or-mer, 
“ One who herborizes. 

harbor, her'bo-rotvt.. 
etc. See herb. 

, - co-ser-tor-cer-lat'i-dtor-de. 

r/.]H. Conch. A family of nantiloidcou ceplialopods with a 
discoidal shell nodose or spinous on the outer edges of 
the sides. Iler-coe'c-ras, n. (1. g.) [< Gr. herkos, 
wall, 4 - keras, horn.] 

—l»er"co-ecr-nt'ld,w.—lier"eo-eer'a-told ,a. 


* Kiugs-ai-anns, euuuea carter true cmei), auren- Henry C. Kendall The A 

nd Sorroy (having jurisdiction respectively south * u. „ 

(h of the Trent); six heralds, called 117 ndsor. dies- Vp r '* )t slljD8 i 

icaster, Somerset. 1'orJt, Richmond; two heralds ex- cnarocter or a hero. 


out herbs or herbage.— Iierb'let, n. A little herb, 
iierbe ' let£. — lierb'ottK, a. Abounding with 
herbs. iierb'o*ei.— lierli'u-lciitt, a. Herhous; 
abounding with herbs.— lierb'y (xni), a. Of the na¬ 
ture of herbs; relating to or abounding with herbs. , - - ----- - — —. 

The dark green dale Of mo« and myrtle, and the herby streams, fjr.*. 11 X- hgT-COg'd-mi, n. Hot. The preventiojl 

Henry C. Kendall The AuebxG Month*, April 1.9. of sejMertilizntion 111 flowers by means of structural ob¬ 
stacles that keep the pollen from the stigma of the same 

_ flower unless there is external aid. [< Gr. herkos, u all. 

Trees, as well as herbaceous vegetation, grow in the Alp* upon QdfHOS, marriage.] llcr-ko^a-IU)^. 
declivities of surprising steepness of inplinatioo. —JiCr-eo«;'a»Illotl*, li cr-kog'u-ino us. a. 

G. P. Marsh Earth as Modified ch. 3, p. 292. [s. ’82.] IIer"eit-ia'ne-an, hgr'kiu-le'ne-an, a. Belonging or 
2, [Rare.] Living on herbs; herbivorous. [< L .herba- relating to Herculaneum, a Roman city near Naples, 
-• * - named for its worship of Hercules. 

Herculaneum was overwhelmed aloog with Pompeii and 
Stabia? by an cruptioo of Vesuvius in A. D. 79 , and lay tor 
centuries buried from 40 to 100 feet beneath ashes aod lava. 
Since Its remains were discovered,early iu the 18th century, 
explorers have brought to light many manuscripts, as well 
art ohlorta of trrPAt anH valnp 




tion. Mrs. Stowe Oldtoxcn Folks ch. 27, p. 343. [lL m. A CO. ’91.] He read tha herbal sign* of nature’* page. 

[<F.heraldigue, < OF. heralt; see heuald, ».] lier- rrk „ T . , . Whihim Pennsylvania Pilgrim nt.24. 
al'dle-al*. [Oh., < L. herba, herb.] 

— HornIdle College, see HenALns’ College.— li, ,l tioos^ml deJrinHonJ^°h^ a C ,?v tal 11,118 classlflca - 

Froneh, the French used in heraldic blazonry. 1 ai !, descriptions °f plants; a botan). ■ 

— iier-al'dle-aMy, adv. In heraldic style; ac- h { r ab8U . r 41 ,ieB , a »° *H D JS n P t ‘ 

cording to the rules of heraldry. 1^61 [m Bros > 73 ] Concord Day*, Rural Affairs 

iier'nld-ry, her'ald-ri, n. 1. The science that treats of a herbarium 
of blazoning or describing in proper terms armoriai bear- i»er b'al-l wn, herb'al-izm, w. The knowledge of herbs, 
mgs and of determining genealogies, precedence, and | lcr b'ol-l*t, hgrb'ul-ist, a. 1. A person skilled in the 
the like, their history, the rules observed in their use and et ndy of plants or one who m k J olluction8 of plaDtg . 


transmission, the manner in which families and digni¬ 
ties are represented, and their connection with genealo¬ 
gies and titular rank. 

For the purposes of this science it is necessary to study 
( 1 ) heraldic language and laws; ( 2 ) heraldic devices, charges, 

ordinaries , subordinaries; ( 8 ) heraldic tinctures, colors , _. 

metals, furs- (4) the shield and Its dtvioions; the armory; herb'nr n A herb 

(5) the marshaling of snns upoo the shield; blazoning; ( 6 ) licr-ba'ri-iim her-be'H-um nr hn'ri nm » r m 
WJTIta marks: (I> order, of knighthood, etc. Sec ,, ^ S of -m-"y“ if X of Eric'S plauW sifSl 

tiflcally urranged for study. 


2. [Rare.] A dealer in herbs; a botanic physician. 

The hertxdists nmong the early emigrants of Great Britain 
must have been greatly bewildered when they went out into tha 
American foreststo seek the wild plaots of their own native isle. 

W. Flagg Halcyon Days ch. 16, p. 112. [E.4L’81.] 

lier-lm'rl-am{. 


. :g . . .... . _ 

the italicized words in vocabulary place. 

For ( 1 ) see all terms marked J/er. In this dictionary. For 
(2) see also escutcheon. 

The author has here been upbraided with false heraldry, as 
having charged metal upon metal. 

Scott Ivanlwe vol. il, ch. 29, p. 89, note. [H. M. A CO.] 

A knowledge of heraldi'y, a hundred years ago, formed part of 
the education of most noble ladies and gentlemen. 

Thackeray Fir0?nta>i8 vol. i, ch. 8, p. 34. [e. a l. ’91.] 
2. A coat of arms; an emblazonment; hence, by exten¬ 
sion, the symbolism of heraldic bearings; as, doleful 
heraldry. [< OF. heraulderie , < heralt; see heuald, n.] 
]ier'n-|mtli>)le, hcr'a-path-nit, n. (Jhem. A crystal¬ 
line iodo-quinin sulfate, possessing marked ligbt*polar- 
izing properties. [< Dr. Herapath , its discoverer.] 
Jierb, hgrb or grb (xm), n. I. A plant not possessing 
a woody stem, hut dying completely, or down to the 
ground, after flowering. Herbs are annual , biennial , or 
perennial - Sec these words. 

They shall bood be cat down like the grass, aDd wither as the 
green herb. Ps. xxxvii, 2. 

2. Green food for cattle; herbage. 3. [Colloq.] A herba¬ 
ceous plant used medicinally; a simple; as, herb tea; also, 


A garden contain- 
see HERBARIUM.] 



an aromatic plant; as, the soup was flavored with herbs, j. J! ^ ui^ipjc or iieroart. 

[< F. herbe, < L . herba, herbage.] erl.t; l.< rl,'ar+. r ^’/V 

CompoundslicrbMtntie*, n. A European species ing herbs 011 I). [< LL. herba? turn; 
of brooin-rspe ( Orobunche) parasitic on the roots of broom »>ori> i*r-y + . 
aod furze.—Ii.sbnrhnrit, n. Wlntor-cress {Barbarea Iteuii'Hinne''. li.sclinstonlicr, etc. See herb. 
rtilgaris): anciently called the herb of St. Barbara.—h,* hi*rM>t‘-lorc // t, adr. Previously. lier'lii-forti"t. 
bennet»w. 1. A European herb (Geum urbunum); avens; n. An arbor; garden; inn; harbor, 

hennet, 2t. 0) The poison-hemlock (CQnium mrtCM/a- ». Lodging; shelter; lmrbor. Iier'ber-wet. 

turn). (2) The common valerian (Valeriana edflcinalis).— , — h<*r / bei*-gnge+, n. Harborage; shelter; lodging.— 
h.*cnrpemi*r, n. See carpenter’s iieru, under car- lier'bergfN vt To harbor. —lier'ber-gemirt, n. A 
renter.— I).-'Christopher, «. 1. The baueberry (Ac- . harbinger; provider of lodgings, her'her-jourf, 
taa - “- J — '— - - ’ ..... 1 — .. 

2:1 

and _ 

[Colloq.' 

— h.sgernrn, n. rue goutweea.— l»,.gri.n-, «. oauie r ^r' _^ - .. -— --- 

as UEflfi-OF-oRACR. — h. *ivy, n. A European tufted , nial8 - L< L. heiba, 4 . caro, flesh, -|- voro, devour.] 
spreading herb (Ahigu Chunuepitys) of the mint family licr-ble'o-lon*, her-btc'o-lus, a. Growing on herbs, 
(LablaUe), formerly esteemed as a vuloerary, and known as certain fungi. [< L. hei'ba, grass, 4- colo, dwell ] 
alau as grouiuDpine; also, sometimes, the swineVcress ]I< r-l>l v'o-ra, her-hiv^-ra, n. pi Mam 1 Thc her- 
(Seneblera Coronopus) and a species of plsotalo (Rluulago hivorous ungulates 2 The 
Coronopus). li.scvcfi li.nvet. — Ii.*inn rgnret, n. Pnpnhnnn T hsrha'hor h 

The cultivated English daisy (BelUs perennisp, bruisewort; \ /t€ ™ a ' c 

marguerite.— h.nitiiHtic, n. A species of thyme (Thymus _ *+■ a ^'Ob r *l 
muHtichina ), fuund in iSpain and Morocco; also, a german- hcFbl-vort*. bgr'hi-vOr, n. - 
der (Teucrium Mnrum), called caldhyme. The latter ex- A herbivorous animal, espe- 
cites sneezing, and both are used medicinally.—li.sol* cinllv one of the Jletbirora. 
grncc* n. The cummon rue (Rutu grareolens). In high ]ier-bi v'o-ronw, lier-hiv'- 
I .' ei,u I e J ._ for aa a preycatlve of_contagIon; also, 0 -rus, a. Feeding on herbs 

or other vegetable matter, us 
__ _ __ animals. 

rcpontimce. n. The herb-of-graer; the rue: from*asso^ Carnivoron* race* have always Skullof a horse: oc, occipital; 
"latlon with the verh to rue.— li.*nGSt.*'ll n rt I n. n A existed to keep down thee xcewiva t-emporal;/, frontal, and n 

mnLifll tYMlAllatrlnAMO / LC...__ 1 .. *_j . , ^ a *.*_ . Vtitilfinllonlinn of tkn QfLSAl DOn6B! 711 . HUDPnnr rnaxil 


To apply practical relief to the grievances of Ireland was a her¬ 
culean t**k. O. M. Towle Certain Men of Mark, Gladstone p. 
27. [a. aaos. ’80.] F 

3. Of or pertaining to Hercules; as, the twelve Herculean 
labors. F< L. Ilercuhus, < Hercules; see Hercules.] 
Her'eii-le*, hgr'kin-lfz, n. I. Class. Myth. The son 
of Zeus by Alcmene: a national hero of Greece: regarded 
as the incarnation of nmnlv strength aod patient endur¬ 
ance, the founder of the Olympic games, and a doer of 
superhuman deeds. 2. Aslron. A large northern con¬ 
stellation. See constellation*. 

’Diose stars in the neighborhood of Hercules are mostly found 
to be approaching the earth, and those which lie in the opposite di¬ 
rection to be receding from it. 

S. Newcomb IPpular Astronomy pt. lv, ch. 1, p. 458. 11 . *78.) 
[L., < Gr. IHraktts, having Ilera's glorv, < JHra. Hera, 
4" kleos, glory.] Iler'a-elofe;; ller'n-k]c**£. 

Compounds, etc.: — IIer'cii-ieH:bee"t Ic, n. A verr 
large American scarahadd beetle 1 genus Dytmsles\, as D. 
hercules of South America, which Is about 6 loches long,, 
with a long born on the head of the male aod a smaller one 
on the thorax.—II. Itnminer, a kind of trip-hammer.— 
)l. powder, an American variety of dynamite of which 
the dope consists of magoesluin carbonate, potassium ni¬ 
trate, potassium chlorate^ sndsugar.— 1 lercu Irw’nschili, 
n. 1 , A small tree (Aanlhoxylum VUirn*HercHli* . the 
prickly ash of the South Atlautie United States. 2. A 
shruh or small tree (Arulia spiuosu) of the ginseog fainflv 
(Araliacese ), with umbels of flowers In large compound 
panieles sod very large decompound leaves; the angelica- 
tree. 3. A large variety of the com moo gburd (Lagtuuriu 
vulgaris). 

Her-ey 11 4-an, h^r-sin'i-an, a. Belonging or relating to 
^ the ancient forest-covere<l mountainous region of north¬ 
ing to Johann Friedrich Herbiirt (1776-1841), a* German ern German/, of which the Ilarz mountains form the 
philosopher, who developed n form of realism by the crit- remnant. [< L. Hercynius , < (,’r. 

tesi method and on the basis of tlie realistic element in . Herkynios.j 

Kantianism and the monadology of Leibnitz. He made ,ier ^ 0 >'' ni, °’ ngr'si-nait n. A vitreous, hlack. nearly 
the mental faculties the resultant of experience ttnd ?P a Q^ ferrous aluminum spineHFeAI ? 0 4 >, crystallizing: 
sought to Mxpress their laws in mathematical formulas, ln th , c ^ ou ^tnc system. [< L .llercymus; see TIeiicyn- 
to be applied by the methods of pedagogy to the produe-, z ^v v. ^ m ^ 

tion of perfect character, individual, social, and i>olitical ,,er «l», h fird, r. I t. To bring together or combine into* 
II. n. A disciple of llcrbnrt. tt n°p k ; crowd together; as, to herd animals; the emi- 


!n his [Hans Andej-scn’aj thonghta Italian picture* dwell like 
flowers in a conservatory, and not like plants m an herbarium. 
G. S. Hillard Six Months in Italy vol. ii, ch. 17, p. 442. lx. a f. ’54.] 
2. A book, or similar device, for holding and preserving 
dried plants. 3. A building in which a collection or 
dried plants is kept for study; as, the Natiouni Herba¬ 
rium at Washington. 

Io the city of London onr English friends have what they call 
their Royal Herbarium, of which they are justly proud, for it is 
the largest in the world. 

G. Vasey in Rep. Sec. o/Agric., Vr» p. 379. [gov. pto. off.] 
[LL., ncut. of L. herbarius , < herba , herh.] 
Iler-bari'l-an, hyr-bflrt'i-on. I. a. Of or wrtain- 



itn 


urinar>* system. Called also iron-shrub Iu the West Indies. L nerou, grass, -p caru, » o m olar teeth.’ 

— li.*of*t he*criiH«. n. SameasnoLY-iiEKu.— Ii.jparia, ont.F) 

m A European herb (Paris gnadrifolia) nearly allied to lierL'n^vy, h.smnNtic, Ji.*of*grnoc, etc. See herb. 
. “ ' , with R simple stem, for - ’ " v ’ *' ' r - " * 


the wake-robin ( Trillium ), wfth r simpie'stem, four iarge lieV'bo-rlze, 1 tier'bo-raiz, v. ” T-rized; -ri’zino.] 1 
ISIlSmfm'\nV^H?tf 1 wnnH^^nH n ?. 1 n larKe » >rrecI1,l0 ? r c r v It Jicr'bo-riKe, j t. To form figures of plants or trees in; 
L“™T''i 0 . n J“.? n /l l l B . wo £ d ^. an .l^ n . ow 'l , ’y^;: cra L ot 'icr arborize; aa. iktrtoiiud agnK. 


grants were herded in the steerage. 

II. i. To congregate or flock together: when used of 
persons, generally in a derogatory sense; as, the cattle 
herded together on the hillside; disease Is often bred 
among persons who herd In small rooms. 

A distinct criminal class of hemps, who herd together in our 
large cities in a thieves’ quarter. MaUDSLEY Responsibility in 
Mental Diseases ch. 1, p. 29. [a. ’75.] 

— her<1 Mng-.ground "♦ tt. A place w’bere a herd gathers; 
especially, a place In the aea where w hales assemble. 

Heard. Phil. Soc.: also obsolete form. 
Haired. 

number of animals feeding or traveling 
commonly said of the larger mammals, as cows, 
*ses, asses, elephants, camels, huffalocs, deer, 
whales, and seals; occasionally of sheep, swine, and 
gonts, and also of certain birds, as curlews, cranes, and 
swans: when unqualified, usually referring to cuttle. 
Compare flock. 2. A crowd of people; disorderly rab¬ 
ble; nencc, the lower classes of society; the Ignorant and 
unrefined; as, the vulgar/tm/. * 

But far more numerous whs the herd of such. 

Who think too little and who talk too much. 

Drydks Absalom and Achttophel 1. 533. 
3. One in charge of a herd: a herdsman: commonly 
used in combination; as,gout^m/, shopmen/, swin eherd, 
etc. 4. Hei\ A common bearing, whether of men, 
beasts, or birds. [ < AS. hirae , < heord , herd.) 
lierdet. 

Synonyms: see flock. 

Compounds, etc :—lierdMbook", n. A record of 
the pedigrees of cattle Io Important herds, aod of other facts 
concerning them.— henl'boy", w. (Western C. S.] A 
man or boy set to watch or care for a herd of cattle.- It.* 
grn*«. «. Same as her»*s*grass.— herd'groom" + . tt. 
A herdsman; shepherd.—Iierd / »»niil"t, w. A shepherdess. 
— lu*rd*'hoy", n. A young herdsman.— honi’^urn^, 
n. 1. [Local, U. S.T Red top (Agroslis vulgaris). •>. 
[New Eng.] Timothy (Phlentn pra/eH-#e).—heruwMvoin' r - 
A woman who tends a herd.—t be com in on li.* 


names, as fourdeaveA grass, herbdruelove. See Paris. 

— Ii.Mieter, n. The European primrose nr cowslip (Pri¬ 
mula verlsy. from a supposed likeness to St. Peter’s keys. 

— li.ircpentnnce, n. Same as iieru-of-repkntance. 

— Ii.irobcrt. n. A species of cranesblll or geranium 
(Geranium Roberliunnm), an American and European 
herb: said to be so named from ita use in the cure of Kob- 


nn, 

the average of humanity. 

11 . i. To search for plants with a view’to Studying and The common herd, nathinking men, understand tha welfare of 
classifying them; botanize. man lie i° th© welfare of his animal part. 

Amonit lh.» (privat, colteotor,) may be . . . e » U m,rat«l , Tolstoi by Isabel F. Hap*^ ch. 15, p. 141. ]T. T. c.) 

Fendler, who herborized in New Mexico. lier<l y ltl, herd'al, a. Living in herds or flocks. 

T. Gill in Harper's jVtmfWy Jan. *70, p. 229. Iierd'er, h^rd^r, n. [U. S.j One charged with the cqn* 
[< F. herboriser, < herbe; see herb.] of a herd of ranch-cattle or a flock of sheep; a herdsman. 


sofa, arm, <jsk; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, § = nsage; tin, machine, 5 = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle: 
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The herder loves the free life, the swift motion, the ahuodant 
air, and the elbow room of the plains. 

B. F. Taylor World on Wheels ch. 6. p. #9. [s. C. o. 74.] 

— herd'esst, n. A shepherdess. hiertl'eaHet, 
lier'der-lle, her'dgr-ait, n. Mineral i A vitreous 
whitish glucinnm-calcium fluophosphate, (CsF)G 1P0 4 , 
crystallizing in the orthorhombic system. [After Baron 
von Herder (lTTtf-1838), its discoverer.] 
hordes*, n. pL Coarse flax; hards. 
lierd'e-« icit+, n. A place of shelter for cattle; a grange, 
lier'tile, hgr'dic, n. [U. S.) A two* or four-wheeled 
carriage, named after the inventor. Peter Ilerdic, of 
Pennsylvania. It has a cranked axle and a low-hung 
body with bock entrance and side seats for two or more 
people. Used for ptihlic hire or as an omnibus. 
lierd'Ing:, hgnPiiig, n. 1. The care of cattle in a herd. 
2. Cattle-raising on a large scale, as in ranches. 

Phrases: —Clowe herding, the restraint of cattle 
wlihlu fixed boundaries, with a systematic record of the 
herd.—lnowe h., the combiolog of the cattle of several 
owners on a common range, with a proportionate division 
of the Increase to each oae at the annual round-up. 
Jlerd'wlok, herd'wic, n . One of a small breed of 
English sheep similar to the blackface, 
he ret, r t. To near. 

here 1 , hlr, n. [Bare.] The present; now; this place. 

Full of all the teoder pathos Of the Here aod the Hereafter. 

Longfellow II latent ha intro., at. U. 

lier'e a +» n. An army; a hostile host, whether Invaders or a 
national arrm serving abroad. 
n. lfalr. 

here*, nron. I, Her. 2. Their. 

liere, htr, adv. 1. In or at the place occupied by the 
speaker; In or at this place; opjxjsed to there: as, re¬ 
main here with rac: often nsed elliptically; as. Here! in 
answer to a roll-call. 

Hitherto shalt thou com®, bot no further: and here shall th j 
prood waves be stayed. Job xxxviii, 11. 

2. To the place occupied bv the speaker; to this place; 
hither; as. come here; here lie comes. 3. At this point 
of time or stage of proceedings; now; as, here 1 mast 
pause. 

Let me say here, that it la our Interest to preserve the authority 
of Spain over her American territory. GouyerneUR MORRIS in 
Am. Oratory, Feb . 25, 'os p. *18. [e. R. A H. ’68.] 

4. At a place of which mention is made or which is in¬ 
dicated or supposed to be indicated in some way; as, the 
city has a fine museum, and here are gathered many cu¬ 
riosities; the crowd was mixed, here a group of Germans, 
here a knot of Italians. 

Neither shall they w»y, Lo here ! or, lo there 1 for, behold, tha 
kingdom of tied 1 a withio you. Luke xvii, *1. 

•>. In the present life: as, goodness will he reworded 
here or hereafter. [< AS. hlr, hero, < \' of he, pwn.} 

Compounds, etc. ;-ber* ,, n-*alnes /, t, adr. Against 
this; opposite this place, here'u-gu— liere 
am) there. In one place sod aoother; so as to he Irreg¬ 
ularly scattered. 

Th® sun was throwing his parting rays obliquely across the war 
ten, touching the glounoy waves here and there with streaks of 
pale light. Cooper Pilot ch. 1, p. 3. [T. Y. c.J 

— -hrre-at', adr. At or by reason of this; as, he rent he 
frowned,— liore'n-wny", adr. (Colloq.l About here; in 
this vicinity. hero / n-4vnyw"+.— !iere''lw-fure / t, adr. 
Before this time, here^be-foru'+t liere"be-ioriie / t. 

— h.*being, a. Present existence.— h. below. In 
this life, as opposed to a future state; on earth.— here* 
for '.adr. (Kare.) For this.— hero-fore'*, «dr. Forthla 
reason.—Ii. goes [Colloq.], 1 am now on the point of 
startlQg: an announcement of the beginning of an action; 
often followed by for.— liere-benee 7 !, adr. From tills; 
from hence.—h. In (often contracted to here's), ail an¬ 
nouncement of the coming, happening, or discover)* of 
something or some one; as, here in Peter now; here's an¬ 
other railroad accident; here's a silver dollar in the gutter. 

here’s to lColloq.], a dedicatory phrase used In toast* 
drinking; as, here's to your health. 

But, before I go, Tom Moure, IIere*B a double health to thee. 

Byron To Thomas Moore st, t. 

— h. von nre [Colloq.], here Is what you are looking for. 

— neither l>. nur there, foreign to the subject under 
discussion; unimportant; Irrelevant.— thl«* It. (Vulgar], 
this: a redundancy, fur emphasis; as, this here building. 

Iiere'a-bont", hlr'a-buut', adr. I. About this place; 
In this vicinity. 2t. As regnrds this. here'n- 
huiits^. 

Iiere-nli'er, hir-aft’?r, a. [Rare.] That is to come or he; 

future; as, hereafter generations; hereafter ages, 
liere-nft'er, n. A future state; specifically, the future life. 
Jiere-alVer, adr. 1. At some future time; also, from 
this time forth; as, hereafter you must be more punctual. 
2. After the present life. 

What I do thou koowest oot now; hot thou shall know hereaf ter. 

I John xiii, 7. 

. < AS. herwfter, < hlr, here, 4- after, after.] he ro¬ 
ll iViT-tvartlJ; here-aft'er-iv«ni.<. 
her'e-bmle+, «. 1. A call of the citizens into military 

service. 2. A tax for a here, her'liolet. 
licre-by', hlr-bai', adr. I. By means, warrant, or vir¬ 
tue nf this; often in official announcements j as, hereby 
tAke notice; 1 hereby authorize. 2. Near tins. 
lier"o-dli>V-ty, her e-dlp'g-tl, n. [Hare.] Legacy-hunting. 
L< L. heredlpeta , legacy-bun ter, < here* {he red*), heir, + 
peto, seek.) 

he-red"i-ta-bil'i-ty, he-red'i-tn-hl(ts etc. Same 
as ii a a it adi lit y, etc. 

lie^'e-dll'a-ment, her'g-dit'a-niynl, /j. Law. Any¬ 
thing capable of being Inherited; any properly that may 
be transmitted by the law of descent. 

To treat the old hereditaments, legends, poems, theologies, and 
even customs, with fitting respect anal ole ration. 

Walt Whitman io Aorfa American Kevietc Mar., ’91, p. 337. 
f< LL. hereditamentum, < heredito , inherit, < L. 
Aere(d-)>ij heir.] 

Phraaea corporeal hereditament, property of 
such a nature as to be cognizable by the senses and In any 
way connected with land.— Incorporeal lu, an Inherita¬ 
ble right Issuing out of and annexed to some corporeal In¬ 
heritance, In Itself neither tangible nor visible, hut existing 
In contemplation of law, as the right of way over another's 
land, or the right to the use of ruanJng water, 
lie-red'l-ta-rl-ly, hg-red'l-tv-ri-li, adv. By way of in¬ 
heritance; in a heritable manner; so as to be hereditary. 

If . . . this on® thing had been ioserted, this one thing. That th® 
government should have be*u placed in my family hereditarily , 1 
would hav® rejected it. CROMWELL in Carlyle’s Oliver Crum* 
veil vol. ii, pt. viii, speech ir. p. 151. [H.J 

lie-red'l-ln-ry, he-red'i-t£-ri. a. 1, Law. (1) Pass¬ 
ing, capable of passing, or that must necessarily pass hy 


Inheritance or from an ancestor, lineal or collateral, to an 
heir or heirs; as, a hereditary estate. (S) Holding or 
deriving by inheritance. 

It used to be thought that hereditary monarch# were strong 
because they reigned by a right of their own, not derived from the 
people. Bryce Am. Commonireaffh vol. i, p. 62. [macm. ’89.] 

2. Passing naturally from parent to child by heredity; 
as, hereditary features, characteristics, or weaknesses. 

3. Receiving or endowed with ccrtaiu traita by inher¬ 
itance; as, Pitt was a hereditary parliamentarian; a 
hereditary drunkard. [< L. hereditarily < heredi- 
ta(t-)*; see heredity.] lie-red"!-Ia'rJ-ou*+. 

— Ii e-red"!-ta'rl-an, n. One wbo believes in the 
doctrine of heredity.— lie-rcd'1-fu-rl-news, r?.— 
lie-re«l"l-ta'tlon, n. The state of being hereditary*.— 
)ie-rcd'l-tl*m, n. The theory or doctrine of heredity, 
lie-red'l-ty, hg-red'i-ti, n. 1 Transmission of physical 
or mental peculiarities, qualities, diseases, etc., from 
parent lo offspring. 

There U as much heredity In crime as in consumption, cancer, or 
insanity. G. F. Siirady in The Arena Oct., ’90, p. 619. 

2. Hid. The tendency man if ested by an organism to de¬ 
velop in the likeness of a progenitor. 

What Biography describes as parents’ influences, Biology would 
speak of as l heredity. 

Drummond Batumi Lau-s, Environment p. 255. [J. P. ’84.] 
[< L. heredita{t-)s, heirship, < heres (hered-), heir.] 
Ileric-fortl, her'g-fgrd, n. One of a breed of cattle, 
commonly red with white points, especially white face, 
throat, feet, tail, and belly. See plate of cattle, flg. 2. 
[< Herefordshire , Eng.] 

Iiere-I'rom', hTr-frem', adv. Fromthig; hence. 

How little reason we have to repine at the fall of oor first par¬ 
ent. since herefrom we may derive such unspeakable advantage*, 
both in tim® and eternity. 

John Wesley Sermons voL Ii, ser. i, p. 99. [s. * St. ’18.] 
liere-ln', hTr-in', adv. In this; in this place, circum¬ 
stance, or particular; as, by the clauses herein (of a deed 
or contract). 

Herein is love, not that wa loved God, but that he loved us. 

/ John iv, 10. 

here"ln-nfi'e»\ hlriln-aft’gr, adr. In a subsequent part 
of this (deed, contract, etc.). 

I giva to my housekeeper . . . one thousand dollars per annum, 
as hereinafter specified. 

G. W. Curtis Trumps ch. 48, p. 286. In. ’61.] 
here"ln-be-fnre / , hlr'In-bg-fGr', adr. Iq r preceding part 
of this document. 

liere-lii'f ii, htr-ln'tfl, adr. [Rare.] Into this. 

I ier'e-mltt, n. A hermit, er'e-mitet; her'e-initet* 
ier"e-init'ie-nlt, a. Hemi ideal, 
her'ent,«. Made of hair. 

Iier'e-nnch+, «. An ecclesiastic In the early Irish church, 
whose duties were like those of au archdeacon* er'e- 
nnclit. 

lirrr'iiCNs, hir'ncs, n. [Rare.] The state or quality of being 
preseut. 

lierc-oP, hTr-ef' (xtn), adv. 1. Of this; about this; as, 
they spoke hereof. 2. From this; because of this. 
Iiere-on', hlr-on', adv. On this; hereupon, 
liere-on'wnrdt, adv. Moreover; besides, 
lit* re-mi t't, adr. Out of this. 
iHTP'jre-iiinln^t, n. Residence or stay In this place, 
hcre'rlglit, hlr'ralt, adv. [Prov. Kng.j Right nere. 
Iier / c-s*l-ftreli, herig-si-dreor hg-ri y si-flrc (xm), n. The 
chief cxjxment of a heretical belief; a prime heretic. 

Io Horn® every heresy, almost every heresiarch, foand welcome 
reccntloo. H. II. Milman Latin Christianity vol. i, bk. i, ch. 1, 
p. 38. [j. M. ’83.J 

[< LL. hferesiarcha , < Gr. haireriarches, leader of a 
school, < haireris (see hebesv) + archO, rule.] 
Svnonyma: see heretic. 

l»er'c-*l-arc*)i"y, herig-si-ArkM or hg-rl'si-ffrk'l, n. 

Arch-heresy; the position of a heresiarch. 

Iwric-sy, herig-si, n. [-sies, ;^.] I. A doctrinal view or 
belief at variance with the recognized standards or tenets 
of any established religions, philosophical, political, or 
other system, school, or party; an opinion or doctrine 
subversive of settled beliefs or accepted principles. 

You m«r drstroy a hundred heresies , and yet not establish a 
•iogl® truth. But you may, by establishing a single truth, pot to 
flight with one blow a hundred heresies. 

Dean Stanley Thoughts that Breathe ecv, p. 244. [d. u eo.] 
2. Thed. An opinion or doctrine, entertained by a pro¬ 
fessed adherent of a church, by a former member of it, 
or by one whose allegiance it claims, that is contrary 
to the fundamental or distinguishing tenets of tha’t 
church. 3. Eng. Law. A public and persistent denial 
of sonic fundamental doctrine of Christianity. 

Thoogh the statute* against heresy had been repealed in the first 
year of the klng’a reign, still the profession of errooeona doctrine 
was held to be an offence ponishable hy the common law of the 
realm. LINGAED England vol. vil, ch. J, p. 63. [E. C. *27.] 

1. [Archaic.] Any course of eondnet or instruction 
tending to produce dissension and schism in the church; 
a schismatic course. [< F. hPrerie, < L. hseresis, school 
of thought, < Gr. hairesis , school, < haired , take.] 
Synonym*: see sect. 

— lier"e-sI-o"'ra-)>lier, n. One who treats of 
heresies.—lier^e-sil-o^riv-jiliy, n. The literature 
of heresies; a hook or treatise cm a heresy or heresies.— 
)ier"e-fcl-i>l'o-g:y f n. The systematic investigation of 
heresies, or their history.— lier"e-Kl*ol / o-2:fM, n. 
Iier'e-lle, her'g-lic, n. 1. One who denies commonly 
accepted views; one who holds opinions contrary to the 
recognized standards or tenets of any school of theology, 
philosophy, science, or art, or of a political party. 

Call him not heretic whose works attest 
His faith in goodnea* by no creed confesned. 

wnrrriKH By Their Works 1.1. 
2. Thed. An actual or former member of a church, or 
one whose allegiance Is claimed by >t, who holds religious 
opinions contrary to the fundamental doctrines and 
tenets of that church. 3. Eng. Law. One who pub¬ 
licly and persistently denies some fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity. 4. [Archaic.] One who fosters dis¬ 
sension and division in the church; a schismatic. [< 
F. ht retlque , < LL. hzeretlcus , < Gr. hairelikos , able to 
choose, < haired, take.] 

Synonyms: dl»wnter,heresiarch, nonconformist, schis¬ 
matic. Ktymologleally, a heretic Is one who takes or 
chooses his own belief. Instead of the belief of his church: a 
schismatic Is one who produces s split or rent In the church. 
A heretic differs 111 doctrine from the religious body wtth 
which lie is connected; a schismatic differs in doctrine or 


practise, or In both. A heretic may be reticent, or even 
silent; s schismatic Introduces divisions. A heresiarch is 
the author of a heresy or the leader of a heretical party, and 
Is thus at once a heretic and a schismatic. With advancing 
ideas of religious liherty, the odious sense once attached 
to these words Is largely modified, and heretic is often nsed 
playfully. Dissenter and noneonfai'mist are terms specific¬ 
ally applied to English subjects who hold themselves aloof 
from the Church of England: the former term is extended 
to non-adherents of the established church Id some other 
countries, as Russia. 

— he-rct'i-cidi*, n. [Rare.] The killing of a heretic. 

lie-ret'Ie-ftl, hg-rcCic-al, a. Having the nature or 

character of a heretic or of heresy; at variance with or 
subversive of accepted views or beliefs. 

Wolaey . . . preferred to burn heretical books rather than here¬ 
tic* themselves. G. P. FISHER Reformation ch. 10, p. 316. [8. ’84.] 

[OF., < LL. hseretici/s; see iiehetic.] lier'e-tlej. 

— lie-ref'le-nl-ly, adv. 

he-vet'l-cnte, he-ret'l-kft, rt. [Rare.] To pronounce he¬ 
retical; judge to be heresy; condemn as a heretic.— ht*- 
rct"i-cfi / tion, n. [Rare.] The aet of condemning or de- 
Donncing as heresy or as heretical. lie-ret"i-fi-cn'tinn$. 

Iiere-to', h!r-tQ’, adv. To this time, plnce, etc., or to this 
end or design. 

Iier'e-tocht, n. Among the Anglo-Saxons, the leader of ao 
army or of a military district, her'e-togf; l»er"t*- 
to'gnt. 

Iierc'^to-fore', hTr'tu-fOr', n. The time that is past. 

The tide lean shore, Where rests the wreck 
Of Heretofore. Motherwell A Monody st. 6. 

lierc"to-fore', adv. In previous time; previously; to 
the present time; hitherto. Jiere"to-i*»m't. 

licrc-ti n'der, hlr-un'd^r, adv. Under or by virtue of 
this. 

liere // i»n-to', hir’un-tQ' (xm), adr. [Archaic.] To this; 
hereto; up to this point, or to this end or result. 

liere"m»-oii', hir'op-en', adv. Upon this; because of 
this. 

lierc-\vlfl» / , hlr-widlU (xm), adv. With this; along 
with this. Iieri* / 'wllli-n) / t. 

her'let* rl. To worship; praise. 

lier'I-ot, her'i-et, ». Feudal Law. A tribute in the na¬ 
ture of a contribution lo the lord of the manor from the 
heir of a tenant upon succeeding his father; originally a 
military equipment, afterward a beast, or money. 

Thi* heriot 1# sometimes the best live heart, . . . sometimes the 
best inanimate good, ... a jewel or piece of plate. 

BLACKSTONE Commentaries bk. ii, ch. 28, p. «2t. 

1 < AS. heregeata , < here , army, + geatwa , equipment.] 

lar'I-ott. 

— lieriot eu.wtont, a prescriptive heriot.—h, serv¬ 
ice, a heriot reserved on a grunt or lease of land. 
Iier / I-ot-u-l>l(c, her'i-st-a-bl, a. Eng. Law. Subject 
to the fine or contribution leviable as a heriot. 

hC'rI-s6\ a. [F.] Her. Bristly, as the qnills of 
a porcupine. f 

licr'lM-Hoii, her’l-son, n. [F.l 1, A beam 
turning on a pivot nnd supplied with sharp I 
spikes, used for the defense of a gate or 1 
passage. 2. A wooden horse set with \ 
splkre, on which military offenders were set 
as a punishment; also, the punishment lu- 
flicted In this manner. 3. Her. The hedge¬ 
hog, used as a charge. 

Iicr'll-R-Iilfe, heriit-a-bl, a. 1. That n/. r w. 
can be inherited; descendible to heirs; A f \h 



of 


inheritable; in Scots law. pnssing by in- )[ aU peon < 
hcritance, as lands and all appurtenant to France: "a po 
lands. capineh6risse. 

Mr. Bowden tell* us that the system of clerical marriage had 
been *o completely established in Normandy, that churches had 
become property heritable by the sons, and even by the daughters, 
of their possessors. NewmaV Essays Crit. and Hist. voL ii, ea- 
say xiii, p. 294. [L. O. A CO. ’90.] 

2, Capable of inheriting nr taking by Inheritance; as, a 
heritable kinsman. [OF., < LL. hereditabily < L. 
here*, heir.] lie-reu'i-la-hlfci. 

— lierltnble rights, rights of an heir. 
Iier"!l-tt-l»ll / l-tv, lier'it-a-biW-ti, n. The quality or 

state of being heritable. l»e-re«I"l-t yj. 

lier'It-a-lily, hcriit-a-bli, adv. By w av of inheritance; 

»o as to be heritable, lie-retl'l-ln-blyj. 
liei* / ll-u«ic, her'it-ej, n. 1. Law. An estate that passes 
by descent; that which is inherited; any birthright; in¬ 
heritance; specifically, in Scots law, real property. 2. 
By extension, that which falls to one in other ways than 
hy inheritance; share; portion: applied also In the Bible 
to the people of God as his special share of the human 
family. 

Very few of those men whose genius has irradiated nations, and 
whose wrilings hove become the eternal heritage of amokind, ob¬ 
tained from their works tbe income of a successful village doctor 
or provincial attorney. 

Lecky Eng. in Eighteenth Cent. vol. i, ch. 3, p. 495. [a. ’88.] 

3. An inherited quality, condition, or lot; as, a heritage 
of penury or disease. [OF., < heriter, inherit, < LL. 
heredito, inherit, < L. here* (hered-), heir.] 

— hcr'it-liner, «. [Rare.] Inheritance; heritage.— 
lier'it-ort, n. Ao liclr. 

lier'Jt-or, hcr'it-§r, /;. Scots Law. The proprietor of a 
heritable thing; a holder in o parish. [< OF. heritier , < 
L. hereditaria*; see heukthtaky.] 

— hcr'lt-ri x, n. A female heritor, 
herk'nct, v. To harken, herkett lierk'iient. 
licr-kog'n-my, n. Same as ukucooamy. 

her I, licrl, n. A hackle marie of a peacock’s feather; hurl. 
lit>>*'lhfg, h^r'llng, n. [Scot.] The young of the sea-trout, 
lilr'lhigt. 

She ot length appeared with a fish in her mouth, somethiog like 
a large hiding, IlOGO Tales, Allan Gordon p. 27t. [w. P. N. ’82.] 

Iicr'niie, hcr'nii or -me, n. Plural of hermes, 3. 
Ilcr-ma'a, hcr-mPo or lier-me'a, n. 1. pi. Gr. 
Antlg. Feslivtds of Hermes, usnaily celebrated by boys 
in the gymnasia, of which he was tutelary god. 2. 
Conch. A genus typical of Heratwidie. [< Gr. Jlermaio*, 
of Hermes, < Hennes , Hermes.] 

IIer-injc'i-*lH‘, h^r-mPi-dl or lier-me'i-de, n . pi. 
Conch. A family of nndibranchiate gastropods having 
dorsal papilla* in several rows, radular teeth compressed 
and in a single median row, and no iaw. [< Herm.ea.] 

— )ier-ni;t*'ltl, n .— lier-nnu'olcl, a. 
lier-inaf'ro-cllte, a. & rt. Hermaphrodite. Phil. Soc. 
llcr-iua'ic, hgr-ine'lc, a. Pertaining to or characteris¬ 
tic of the Greek god Hermes (Mercury) or Hermes Tris- 
megistus. [< Gr. Hermalkos, < Ilermls, Hermes.] 
IIer-»na'l< -alt. 
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— Ifer-ina'I-en, «. The works by and relating to 
Ilermes Trismegistns. See Hermetic Books. 
Iier"»»nin-ilnd / * cr*mon-dfid\ w. ISp.l Bp. IfM. An as¬ 
sociation of tlie cities of Castile against the nobles who In 
12S2 rose against Alfonso X. It was extended In 1285 
throughout Castile aud Leoo, and was legalized as a police 
and Judicial orgaolzatlon by Ferdinand and Isabella In 1485. 
A stand log ami y monopolized, later, its military functions, 
while the natlooal gendarmerie took Its police functions. 
lier-inapfi'ro-tMte, hgr-maf'ro-dait, a. 1. Having 
the sexual characteristics of both sexes; specifically, 
in botany, bisexual; having both staoicne and pistil nr 
pistils, that is, both male and female orgnns; hermaph¬ 
roditic. 

It ie not easy to decide whether the hermaphrodite or the dioe¬ 
cious etate is the primitive one. 

Balfour Comp. Embryol. vnl. 1, intro., p. 11. [macm. ’85.] 
2. Xaut. Square-rigged forward and schooner-rigged 
aft: said of a type of brig. Compare brioantlne. 

She [the Advance] was a hermaphrodite brig of one hundred, 
and forty-four tons. Kane Arc . ErjAar. ch. I, p. 13. [T. N. ’61.] 

lier-imiph'ro-dlte, n . I. A being that combines 
the peculiarities of both sexes. 2. Biol. An individual 
with the generative organs of both sexes, as certain mol- 
hisks ana worms, and most plants. 

The majority of plant.'? being hermaphrodites, it has, until 

? uite recently, been supposed that the ovules of each flower are 
frtilized by pollen from the anthers of the same flower. 

Spencer Biology vol. i, pt. ii, ch. 10, p. 278. [a. ’72.] 

3. Xaut. A ttvo-masted vessel having its foremast 
rigged square and its mainmast fore-and-aft rigged; a 
hermaphrodite brig. [< L. hermaphroditus, < Gr. her¬ 
maphrodite < Jlermapfiroditoe, son of Hermes and 
Aphrodite 1 .] 

lier-«nai>li"ro-dH'le, bgr-maf'ro-dit'ic, a. Pertain¬ 
ing to or of the nature of a hermaphrodite; being of both 

sexes. lier-iiia]>li"ro><]lf'l<‘-ali. 

Genius fe always hermaphroditic, adding a male element to 
the woman and a female to the man. Bayard Taylor John 
Godfrey's Fortunes ch. 39. p. 492. [o. r. P. ’65.] 

— lier-niapli"ro-<IIt'le-aJ-1y, adi\ 
lier-niai>li / ro-dl // UMiii,hgr-maf'ro-dai'tizm, n. The 
state of being a hermaphrodite; development, perfect or 
partial, nf the sexual organs of both sexes in the same 
individoal. lier-ma j»li"ro-<le'l-l y% [Rare];l»er- 
mapIFroHUKiiit. 

The sex-element-forming function fc next differentiated and 
localized in two different organs, ovsry end sperm&ry, but not yet 
in two different individuals. This is hermaphroditism. 

The Manist [Chicago] Apr., ’91, p. 32. 

Her-iiin|ili"ro-dI'liifc, her-mnf'ro-dai'ttjs or -di'tus, 
n. [L.] Gr. Myth. The fabled son of Hermes and Aphro¬ 
dite, combining both sexes In one body and regarded as 
the emblem of indissoluble marriage. 

Iler-mel'll-dse, her-mel'i-dl or -d£, n. pi. Helminth. 
A family of limivorous annelids with ligulate thoracic 
gills and the hinder portion of body slender and unseg¬ 
mented. Ifter-ineJ'la, n. (t. g.) [Cp. F. henneue , 
kind of worm.] 

— Iier-tiiei'lld, n. — licr-incl'Joid, a. 

Jier'mc-ncitl, hpr'mg-niiit, n. [-tje, -tt or -td, pl.\ 1. 
In the early Christian church, one of the interpreters 
w’ho translated the church service, as it proceeded, into 
the vernacular of the congregation. 2. One w r ho inter¬ 
prets ; an exegete. [ < Gr. hen/iZneutZi ?, < teermZneus, 
interpreter, < llermZs, Hermes.] Iier"me-iieii'<e>4. 
Iier"ine-neii'lie, h^r’mg-niu'tic, a. Of the nature 
of hermeneutics or exegesis; especially, serving to unfold 
or explain the Scriptures in the original languages; inter¬ 
pretative; expository. lier J,/ iiie-aeii / <ie-Hii. 

It is en old . . . oft-repeated hermeneutical principle that words 
should be understood in their literal sense unless such literal inter¬ 
pretation involves a contradiction or absurdity. 

31, S. TEaflY Biblical Hermeneutics ch. 10, p. 247. [f. a H. ’85.] 
— lier"tiie-iieii'tle-al-ly, adr. 

Jier"iiie-ueii'l ic«, hgFrne-niiVtics, n . The science or 
art of the interpretation of literary productions, espe¬ 
cially of the sacred Scriptures; the study or teaching of 
the principles of interpretation; as, Biblical hermeneu¬ 
tics; instruction in hermeneutics. 

Hermeneutics, . . . including (1) the logical and grammatical 
and rhetorical principles determining the interpretation of human 
language in general, (2) the modification of these principles ap¬ 
propriate to the interpretation of the specific forms of human 
discourse, . „ . and (3) those further modifications of these prin¬ 
ciples appropriate to the interpretation of writings supernatnrally 
inspired. A. A. Hodge Outlines Theal. p. 21. [C. A BROS. ’79.] 

— iier"ine-neii'< 1 si ,n. Oncsklllcdinhermenentics. 
If er'mes, hcr'mlzor -mes, n. [Gr.] 1. Gr. Myth. The 
son of Zens nnd Maia, messen¬ 
ger and herald of the gods. 

He was god of commerce, In¬ 
vention, and atbletfcs, patron 
of thieves, flocks, and travelers, 

Inventor of the lvre, flute, and 
syrinx; as psychopompos he 
conducted the shades to Hades. 

In art he Is represented with a 
herald’s staff, or cadueeus, 
small wings on his sandals or 
buskins, and a traveler’s low* 
crowmcd hat. As the god of 
gates, streets, boundaries, and 
the market-place his images Adoration of a Hermes, 
(called Hernue) were set upas (From a Greek red-flg- 
boundary-stones. He was Iden- uredvase.) 
tlfled by the Homans with their god Mercury. 

These sandals of mine will bear yon across the seas, and over 
hill and dale like & bird, as they bear me all day long; for 1 am 
Hermes, the far-famed Anrus-slayer, the messenger of the Im¬ 
mortals. Kingsley The Heroes story i, pt. ii, p. 63. [t. a v. ’64.] 

2. The Egyptian god Thoth, confounded with Hermes: 
often eallcd by the Greeks Hermes TrUmegistus (thrlcc 
greatest), regarded as the originator of ?]gyptlsn art. sci¬ 
ence, magic, alchemy, and religion. See Hermetic; Her¬ 
metic Books; Thoth. 

3. [b-] [-m.e, pJ.l Gr. Antiq. A rough square stone 
w ith a sculptured head of Hermes or some other deity on 
the top, placed in front of houses and to mark boundaries 
of estates, streets, etc.; also, such a stone with the lieud 
of a mortal. 

lIor-iiieNI-an-lKiii,bcr-m!'si-Qn-izm, n. Jl. C. Theol. 
Tbe doctrine of George Hermes (1775-1831) that revela¬ 
tion and the church’s infallibility must be established by 
reason, which in its turn mnst implicitly accept all tbe 
doctrines of the church.— Iler-mc^l-aii, a . 


Her-met'Ie, hgr-met'ic, a. 1. Belonging or relating 
to Hermes, the god of secrets and of occult philosophy. 
2. Relating to Hermes TrismegistnB, the Egyptian 
Thoth, reputed author of the Hermetic Books. 



. „ _ng but the truth nf nature 

clothed or set out under a veil. E. A. Hitchcock Alchemy and 
Alchemists p. 148. [c. N. a co. ’57.) 

3. [h-] Made impervious to air and other fluids by fu¬ 
sion: originally applied to the closing of glass vessels by 
fusing the ends, and by extension applied to any mode 
of air-tight closure. [ < LL. llermeticus , < Hermes , < 
Gr. llermls, Ilermes, the god of the occult sciences.] 
lier-mel'Ic-al}. 

Phrases: —hermetic art. Alchemy; henee,chemistry. 

This Kelley . . . afterward beeome sn English alchymist, re¬ 
nowned among the votaries of the hermetic art. 1. DTsttAELI 
Amen ittes of Lit ., Occult Ph ilosopherm vol. ii, p‘. 305. [lano. ’41.) 

— II. Hooks, the sacred canon of the ancient Egyptians, 
lo 42 books, attributed to llennes (see Hermetic, 2), con- 

‘ stituting practically an encyclopedia of Egyptian knowl¬ 
edge in religion, art, and seleuec. The text exists f ragmec- 
tnrily In tbe writings of such authors os Sutdas, Laetanius, 
and CyrlJlus. The real author or authors and date arc not 
known.— h. seal, an air-tight closure effected by welding, 
soldering, or fustng the parts at the opening. 

Iier-nief'lc-al-ly. hgr-met'ic-al-i, adv. 1. By her- 
metical process, or fusion. 

The passage from the mineral world to the plant or animal world 
is hermetically seeled on the mineral side. 

DauMMOND Natural Law, Biogenesis p. 68. [j. p. ’84.] 

2. According to the teachings of the Hermetic Books. 

Iier-niel/lcsthgr-met'ics, n. 1. nemietieart; alchemy; 
chemistry. 2. The philosophy of secret or esoteric 
things. 

Iier'niine, ber’mln, n. Her. Ermine. 

Her "mi- ui'I-die, h^r’mi-nai'i-df or -nl'i-dS, n. pi. 
Entom. A family of noctnid moths, especially those 
having triangular fore wings placed flatly together over 
the hind wings when at rest. Her-mlu'l-a, ti. (t. g.) 
[< L. Henninia , Roman name.] 

— lier-mln'I-id, a. & n.— lier-mlii'l-old, a. 

lier'niM, ber'mit, n. 1. One who abandons soeiety 
and lives alone, especially in a desert and for religious 
contemplation; recluse; anchorite. 

The world was sad — the garden was a wild; 

And man, the herm if, sigh’d - till woman smiled! 

Campbell Pleasures of Hope pt. ii, st. 4. 

2. A mg8et-colored humming-bird (genns Phaeihomis) 
frequenting the depths of South-American forests. 

There are certain forms that possess little or no hrilliant coloring 
at all. . . . These are known to troehilidists as Hermits. 

A. Newton in Encyc. Brit. 9th ed., vol Ii, p. 358. 

3. A hermit-crab, 4t. A beadsman. [< F. hermite , 
< LL. eremita , < Gr. erZ- 
mitZs , < erZmos , solitary.] 
er'e-mltet; Jier'e- 
mitet; iier / e-mj'tot. 

Compounds : — hor'in i t * 
bird", n. 1, Same as her¬ 
mit, 2. 2. A nun-btrd (J/o- 
nasa). — h.tcrnb, n. A pa- 
gurohlean crustacean, ns a pa- 
gurld or cenobltld. In most 
tbe lotegument of the abdo¬ 
men is soft and uncalelfled, 
and for protection the hermit- 
crab thrusts this part Into the 
empty BUell of a univalve mol- 
lusk, as a whelk or the like. 

— Ii,:crnw f «. The chougb. 

— li.«tlirasli, n. A North* 

I. A Hermit-crab (Eupagu- 
rns bern hard us), free, and 
Bhowlngthe deficleot nlod- 
er psrts. 2. The same In¬ 
habiting a whelk. 1/4 
American thrush (Turdus 
aonalasch lew), of shy and re- 
1 / tiring habits but a fine song- 
The liirmlt-thrush. J /7 gter. It is olive-brownish be¬ 
coming reddish on the tall.— h. *w a rb I e r, n. A western 
North-American warbler IDendroica occidental^). 

Derivatives ; — lier'in!I-a-ry, n. A hermit’s 
cell annexed to a monastery.— herein I t-c&s, n. A fe¬ 
male hermit. 

Like a youthful hermit ess, Besuteons in a wilderness. 

Coleridge Christabel pt. i, con., st. 6. 

— Iier-nill'le-al, a. Pertaining to or suitable for a 
hermit; eremitical.— Iier'ml(-ize,ri. Toact the part 
of a hermit; live a solitary or retired life, lier'e-iiiet- 
izet; lier'mil-I*e$. 

lier'mll-utre, hcr'mit^j, n. 1. The retreat or cell of a 
tion of a 1 


apctalons Jnvolucrate flowers. //. Sonoro is known as 
jack*indhfbojr. [< Dr. Hernandez , Spanish botanist.] 
her-nn'iil, cr-nG'nl, ». A light w f ooleo or silk fabric for 
womeo’B dresses. 

licr'nn 11 issued*", her'nont-sldz', n. pi. The seeds of Her- 
nandia origera: used for dyelog and tanning. 

Iter lit, 

7 




hermit; the habitation of a recluse. 

_ir in _„ 

had ever troubled him when in the world. 

Froude John Bunyan ch. 3, p. 41. [ 11 . ’80.) 

2. [H-] A French wine, both red and white, princi¬ 
pally white, from grapes raised on the banks of the 
Rhone, nenr Valence. Sec tabic under wine. [F., < 
hermite; sec hermit.] 

Synonyms: see cloister. 

In*r"iiii-tn.n / , h£r*mi-tan’ n . The harmattan wind. 

II ur'mnd, her’med, a. Aor&e Myth. The son of Odin and 
messenger 01 tbe gods, who went to Ilelhctm to brlug back 
Balder. 

lier"mo-<lac'l yl, herTno-dac'til, An Oriental root, 
perhaps that of the Colchicvrn variegation, formerly em¬ 
ployed as a cathartic, etc. [< Gr. hei'inodaktulos, Her¬ 
mes’s finger, < JlermZs , Ilermes, -|- daktylos, finger.] 

IIer- hi osi"e -11 her-mej'e-nPan or -m(Vge-ne / an. 

I. a. Of or pertaining to Hermogenes or his teachings. 

II. n. A follower nf Hermogenes, a philosopher of the 2d 
century, who held matter to be eternal and the root or 
cansc of all evil. IIer"tiio-«;e'iiI-aiit. 

IIer"iiio-t* e'iiI-an, hpr'mo-ji'ni-an. 1. a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to Ilermogenianns, a Roman jurist and writer 
of tbe 4th century; as, the llennogenian code. 2. Her- 
mogenean. II. n. A Hermogenean. 
hern 1 , hgrn, n. The heron. 
heni 2 t, w. Same as herne. 

Iirrn, pron. [Prov. Eng. & IT. S.) Hers. 
IIcr-iiaii'<iI-a, hgr-nan'di-a, n. Bot. A small genns 
of tropical trees of the laurel family {Lauracei e) with al¬ 
ternate ovate or peltate leaves and terminal clusters of 


nandia origera: used for dyelog and tanning. 

home, hgro. n. [Prov. Kog.i A corner; nook. Itern+. 

tier'll I-a, hgr'm-a, n. [L.J Pathol, lh-otrusion of ai 
internal organ in whole or in part from its normal posi¬ 
tion; rupture; as, hernia of the brain, lungs, or intes¬ 
tines.— strangulated hernia, a hernia of tbe bowel so 
constricted at a limited point as to suppress fecal evacua¬ 
tion and to Interrupt tbe circulation* 

Derivatives; — lier'nl-al, a. Of, pertaining to, 
or like hernia. Iier'nl-oidi; lier'nl-<>ii«j.— 
1 1 er'iil-a"le«l, a. Pathol. Affected with hernia; 
ruptured.— lier"nl-ol'o-ffy t n. 1. That branch of 
medical science which treats of hernia. 2. A treatise 
on hernia.— lier'nl-o-lome, n . Surg. A blunt- 
pointed knife especially adapted for use in herniotomy. 
Jier'nl-a-toinei. — lier"nI-<»t'o-iny, n. Surg. 
The operation of cutting down and severing the constrict¬ 
ing part in strangulated hernia. 

Jiern'ftimw, hgm'shS, n. 1. A heron. 2. Her. The 
representation of a heron or similar bird. 3+. A her¬ 
onry. [Vor. of heronsew, < OF. heroncel , < haiwn, F. 
heron, heron.] Iierii'mew^; iiern'sliovj. 

luVro, ht'rO, n. 1. A man distinguished for valor, forti¬ 
tude, or bold enterprise; anyone regarded as having dis¬ 
played great courage or exceptionally noble or manly 
qualities or who has done a deed or deeds showing him 
to possess such qualities; as, heive* of the war; a saintly 
hero; a village hero. 

Be not like dumh, driven cattle! Be a hero in the strife! 

Longfellow Psalm of Life st. 5. 

2. Class. Myth. A person of apparently 8U)»erhuman 
powers, valor, or achievements; often deified or regarded 
as a demigod after death, and celebrated in local festi¬ 
vals, as the lleracleia andTheseia (in houor of Hercules 
and Theseus). 

The heroes ore in most respects like men and suffer death; but 
death puts them in a more exalted rank, and they then hsve power 
to do more good as well as harm. . . . There was no town or dis¬ 
trict of Greece in which s host of heroes was not worshipped hy the 
side of the higher divinities. Seyffert Diet. Class. Antiq. 

3. The central male figure of a poem, play, romance, or 
the like; In modem fiction, the male character in whom 
the principal interest centers. [< F. hew, < L. heron, 
< Gr. hT-rds, hero.] 

— lio'ro-areh"y, n. A governmest of heroes. 

All dignities of rank, on which human association rests, are what 
we may call a lleroarrhj. 

Carlyle Heroes cind Hero* Worship lect. i, p. 11. [c. a h.) 
— l»e«ro'i-fy, rt. [Rare.] To render heroic; Invest with 
a heroic character.— he"uo-og / o-ii>\ n. [Rare.) Thebe¬ 
getting, produetloo, or genealogy of heroes. 

Ile-ro'dl-aiiL hg-ro'ui-an, a. Of, ]>ertainnigto, or like 
Herod the Great, king of the Jews at the time of the 
birth of Christ, the family to which lie belonged, or the 
party that supported its pretensions. 

Iie-ro'dl-HH. l a . a. Of or pertaining to the Hewdii. 
II 1 . n. One of the Herodii or Jhjvdiones. 

He- ro'dl-aii 2 , n. A partizan of Ilerod or his family. 

The Herodians were Jewish royalists, who sighed for the old 
dsye of Archelaus and the Edomite dynasty. 

Geikie Life of Christ vol. ii, ch. 56, p. 417. [a. ’80.) 

Ile-ro'dl-l, hg-rO'di-ai or -1, n. pi. Omith. J. A 
group of ^rallatorial birds, especially a suborder of hero- 
aiomne birds; the herons. 2. The Ardeida. [< Gr. 
erddios , heron.] He-ro'cll-a?^.— He-ro"dl-o'ne*, 
n. pi. Omith. An order or suborder of carinate birds, 
especially those having long legs, the hind toe level with 
the others, and the bill long and grooved, as in the her¬ 
ons.— lie-ro"d 1-o'ni me, a. & n. 

Ile-rod"o-le'nn, he-rad*o-ti'an, a. Pertaining to, 
resembling, in the style of, or specially mentioned by 
Herodotus, a Greek historian ^abont 490-409 13. C.) inde¬ 
fatigable in hie pursuit of historical materials and ex¬ 
ceedingly careful in recording them. 

As for the first Herodotean dynasty, its non-historical character 
has been almost universally admitted. 

Hawunson Griffin of Sations pt. i, ch. 6, p. 74. [a. A w. ’78.) 

he'ro-esst, n. Heroine. 

Iie'ro-hood, lilTo-hud, n. The state of being a hero; 
heroism. 

Iie-ro'ic, he-rOic, a. 1. Having tbe characteristics of 
a hero; boltl; brave; resolute; dauntless; hence, noble; 
illustrions; os, a heroic leader; heroic conduct. 

The first settlers beyond the Alleghsnies were a heroic race. 

E. Kirke in Harper's Monthly Feb., ’83, p. 420. 

2. Relating to or characterized by heroes or demigods; 
nlso, epic; as, a heroic poem; a heroic age. 

The heroic lay is tuneless now, The heroic bosom beats no more. 

Byron Don Juan, Sang in can. 3, st. 5. 

3. Art. Larger than life; as, a figure of heroic size. 4. 
Resorting to extreme action or means: venturesome; 
vigorous; crucial; as, heroic measures; heroic treatment 
of a disease. [< L . heroicus, < Gr. her&ikos, < birds, 
hero.] he-ro'lc-alt- 

Synonyms: see brave. 

— heroic poetry, the highest class of epic poetry, that 
which deals with heroes or demigods. See epic poetry — 
h. verse, a verse adapted to heroic or lofty themes, and 
used especially in epic aud dramatic poetry, as the hexame¬ 
ter In Greek and Latin, the ottava rima In Italian, the Al¬ 
exandrine in the French drama, and the heroic couplet and 
blank verse, with various other combinations of lambic 
veree, in English. Compare epic verse. 

— lie-ro'le-al-lj\adr. lie-ro'Ie-ly$.— Iie-ro'- 
ie-al-nefts, lie-ro'le-ness, n. 

lie-ro'lc, n. I. A heroic verse; also, sarcastically (in 
the plural), bombastic or extravagant language. 

He must learn to have an eye to the main chance, and e.vhcw he¬ 
roics. MacDonald What's .Vine’s .Vinech. 41, p. 425. [n. l. co.) 
2t. A hero. 

lie-ro"l-eom'lc. he-rO'I-cem'ic, a. Uniting the heroic 
and the comic; having the tone of high burlesque; 
mock-heroic. lic-ro"i-eoiii / Ie-n It. 

Iie-ro'id, hg-ro'id, n. An epistle in heroic verse and 
style, such as the Hetoides of Ovid. [< Gr. hZrdts 
(hZrdid-), of heroic verse, < herds, hero.] 

Iier'o-lne, herio-ln (xm), n. I. A woman of heroic 
character; a female hero. 2. The most conspicuous fe¬ 
male character In a story, play, poem, or the like. 


sofa, Arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, £: = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; hut, bOm; aisle; 
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A Dorelist must go on with his heroine, am a rasn with his wife, 
for better or worse, and to the end. 

Thackeray .Ynrvowea ch. «5. p. 155. [o. a co. 72.] 

f< F. htwine. < L. heivina, < Gr. herdin?, I. of herd- 
< htros, hero.] 1»cr'o-c*sw;.— licr"o-iii'lc, a. 
lier'o-lsMi. her'o-izm, n . 1* Heroic clftiracter, or the 

gum of heroic qualities, as lofty aim, fearlessness, resolu¬ 
tion, fortitmle. 

Tbe world in nH ajre« has worshiped its heroes, hut the standard 
of Acro/.<tm has always been improving. . . . We reckon Aeroram 
todaT. not so much on account of the thing done, as for the motive 
’ ’ ’ - - Detew Orations Aor. *?, ’e« p. 311. [CAS. CO.l 


bone work. 1. Masonry ia which the stones are laid 
slanting In opposite directions in alternate courses. 2. An 
arrangement of diagonal struts in X forms between joists, 
to communicate strength from one joist to its neighbors. 
;i. A cross-stitch made of rows of diagonal stitches.—li.* 
tin*,*, n. A 10- to 15-ton boat, used in England In the 
herring-fishery.— li.i< obs, v. pi. [Prov. Eng.] Young 
herrings; he nee, anything worthless. [C.] — Ii.:cnd, n. A 
variety of eod, of the coast of Maine.—h.*curei% n. One 


manner about anything; as, to hesitate about accepting a 
gift; to hesitate to speak. 2. To be slow or falter in 
speech; stammer. [< L. hxsitatus, pp. of hsesito, stick 
fast, inteus. of hsereo (pp. hs&nts), stick.] 

Synonyms: see fluctuate; linger. 

— l»e« / l-ta"tli»y;-ly,dt/r. Withhesitation.—lics/- 
l-la-tlv(e, or. Manifesting hesitation.—lics'l-tn"- 
tor, n. One who hesitates.- l»e*'l-ta-lo-ry, a. 

------ . ■ Tl,, 


large gull that feeds on herrings, especially Lor us urgen- 
tatnx of the northern hemisphere.—li.sh like, n. [Seot.l 
The European hake.— ii.diog. n. The porpoise (Phocsena 
communis).— linking, n. The oar-fish; king of the her¬ 
rings. — li, * pond, «. [Slang. 1 The ocean, especially the 
Atlantic.— li.:M>iuk, n. [L«>eal, Eng.] The golden-crested 
wren.— Ii.ovnrk, «. Herring-bone work. 

— lie r'rl n«r*e r, n. One employed in herring-fishing. 

.. _... . __err«'hiit-er, hern'huH>r, n. A Moravian: from their 

pear heroic; raise to the rank of hero. settlement at Herrnhut (Lord’s watch), Germany (1722). 

licr'on, ber'en, «. A long-necked and long-legged hero-j u . r / ry i y her’i, rt. rseot.] To harry.—Iier'ry-mcnt, n. 

.aving the sides of the upper mandible [seot.l 1 tula; destruction; devastation. 

her / ry*+, r. To praise: honor, lier'yt. 
lier'ry-lng+, p. Praising. 


who dresses and cures herrings —h.*<l river, n. [Local.] Iies^'l-la'llon, hee’i-te'shun or hez'-, n. 1. The nctof 
One who fishes for herring by torchlight.— h.sgiiH, n. A hesitating; suspension of opinion or decision from ein- 


bebiud tbe act. 

2, A heroic act. 

Synonyms: see fortitude; prowess, Compare syno¬ 
nyms for bsave: courage. ... . . , 

_hc"rn-i*'tic, a. [Rare.] delating to or describing 
a hero or heroine; Itemizing; displaying or smacking of 


e moment or committing a crime, tnot moment ot ne.s- 
l 9 prevented millions of Frightful deeds, and has betrayed 
of carefully plotted conspiracies. 

;tON Crawforo Sanf’ Itario ch. 15, p. 233. [macm. ’89.] 


dian wailing bird having 
ungrooved, the hind toe 
level with the others, aud 
the middle claw pectinated, 
as a bittern, boat bill, etc.: 
specifically, an ardeinc bird 
with 12 stiff tail-feathers 
aud the outer toe aa long as 
or longer than the inner. 

Arden c inertu l« the com¬ 
mon European species, for¬ 
merly much hunted with fal¬ 
cons; the purple heron <.t. 
pnrjnirea) 1* another. See A. 
plate of birds, fig. 21. Tbe 
gnat bine heron t,4. hcroitl- 
«*). the great white heron (A., Yellow-crowned 
wMentftli*), the little hlue l * VjXt-heron 
heron lA.c^ru/c'M.thesnowy (Xyctieorajr rlQluccux) and 
heron t Acnnduit**iuvi ). and j;est, characteristic of ber- 
ihe greeniheron (A. nrescens) onfl /»/ 2. Head (a) and 
are Amertcam Foot (G> of the same, 

f < V.heron, <OU(*.hetgir.) 

lier'on-erG n. A hawk trained to fly at beroas. 

iier'on-ry, her'sn-ri, n. [ hies, ft.] A place where 
herons congregate and breed. 

lier'o»’**l»lli"* her'enz*bil*, p. A plant of the genus 
Efodinm. of the geranium family (Gerauiacefe). Doth 



barrassment or uncertainty; hesitancy; vacillation. 

It . . . [is] almost anivereallj; true that the human mind hesi¬ 
tates ot the moment of committing a crime. That moment of hes¬ 
itation h(13 Jl 
thousands of _ 

F. Marion < 

2. Slowness of speech with pauses between w ords, ari¬ 
sing from awkw ardness, timidity, or indecision; a falter¬ 
ing In speech. [< L. /ueAUtlio(n-\ < hxsito; aee hesi¬ 
tate.] 

Synonyms: see doubt. 

Iic*|>, hesp, i). 1. A hasp. 2. The length of two linen- 


... . 71 • 1 niisiop, thfpffd hnnlvp 

b n^K’ P< "' , - P ™‘‘ ° £ 0rbcl0 ° gtaBtnher: Ue0d to the Helper] hes'ptr. «. 1. The evening star; especially, 

lier'sini+.n. Rehearsal. ^ Veoua when evening star; vesper. 

ller'siOlirl, hgr'shel, P. The planet Uranns; a name And Uesper OD the front of heaven His glittering gem di»plny8. 

given to it after its discoverer. Sir William Ilerechel. Beattie Retirement Bt. 1. 

IIcr-KCliel'i-an, hcr-shePi-an, C. ( shi\ H r .\ a. Per- 2 . Ilesperns. [< L. Ile^tervs, < Gr. 7/^/ww, evening 
taining to the work or discoveries of the English aatrono- star.] 

mers Sir William Ilerschel (1738-1822) and his son, Sir lics-pcr'c-Hu, hcs-])er / g-tln, n. A white crystalline 
John Ilerschel (1792-1871). IIcr-Miliel'llei. organic compound (C.«II^O s ) prepared by heating hes- 

Tbese non-lurainous rays outside the red are called the extra- or peridin with dilute SUJHiriC acid. [ < HESPEniUlN.] 
ultra-red rays, or sometlmee the Herschetlnn rays, from Sir \V. Jf e!«-)>e'rl-a, lies-pI'ri-Q or - pe'ri-Q, P. I. Italy, or 

kT'a vn Tw w >771 sometlmea western Europe; so called by the Alextindri- 
(,anot Physics lr. by Atk.nson, hV. ch. 8, P . M3. [w.w.>77.] ^ nariang 2 A> ^. A genus typical of Iles- 

lierse, hers, a. periidse. [L., the west, < Hesperus; see IIesper.1 

hcr»c, hers, //. 1 . Fort. (I) A portculli^. (~) A spec! a ifAij.n(>M.«|] hes-nl'ri-on w-pS / ri'Qn. 1. g. 1. [Poet.] 

Relatmg to or situated to the west; western; llespendian. 

Unto Uesjterian isles, unto Ausonian sbores. 

IvO.ngfellow Elegiac Bt. 2. 

2. nesperiiil. II. p. 1. One who lives in a w-estern 
country. 2. [h-] A hesperiid. [< L. HespenuSy < Gr. 
he^penos. western, < IIe<peros y evening star.] 

*«rld, hen'K-rid, a. I. Of or pertamin 


of eheval-de-frise used to aid in protecting an approach 1 
or a breach in the w alls. 2. A lattice or grating, ns a 
frame on which skins are stretched for drying. 3. Htr. 

A charge like a lmrrow. 4t. A hearse; aiso, a tempo¬ 
rary framework or canopv bearing lighted candles aud 
placed over a coffin in medieval fnueraJs. 

“IJK'Wt. lies’pc-rl.l, hoH'pt-rid, a. 1. ot or perMimns to the 
[< F. hew. harrow; eee heaiise 1 .} llespcridca; relatmg to the evemng rtar o r , h e wert.-m 

— Iier^e, vt. To put in “ * ' 


hearse.- 


i, nrM A,i a sky; as, Uespeiid ^Eglc. Compare ^Eoi.e. 2. Hesperiid. 

’ Ilesi'pe-rld, «. 1. One of the Hesperides. 2. [h-] A 


the common and the botanical names refer to the resem¬ 
blance of its beaked fruit to a heron’s MU. [ItareO ’ Marshaled or drraved In the form of a lmrrow. J 

is a specks sparingly natumlized In the eastern Luited ^ ,, t * i» nil sor hesperhd. 

Males, hut abnudani In CaUfornla. li°rse, herM. lit. i.mnhatic form IIow-Pcr'I-tlCK, hes-perM-dlz or -des, n. pi. Gr. Muth. 

. . . . . SilSSs- 

Tha glonr of true womanhood coo«ist« in Itcing herself: not tn 
utriving to be something else. 

UoRERTsoN Scr^nana second »eries, Bcr. xviu, p. 391. |H. ’70.J 


Hcr:» linri^wyh hfrnMuiwti hei-'nii-shn w t, 
he"ro-«Pn-gNtt Jii*n*-Hl o-tist, «. Utare.l A writer or 


student of heroology; one who tells of heroes. 
lie^r»»-ol / o-gy, hPro-ol'o-ji, n. 1. The science of 
heroes and of the lore relating to them. 2. A treatise 
on or biographical account of heroes. [< Gr. hlr&olo- 
f/'ta. < htro*, hero, -f Ugd, say.] 

11t*-ropli / l-l 1M* hg-ref'i-list, n. A follower of 
physician and anatomist lleropbiloa of Alexai 

H. one of the first to treat anatomy scientifically. 


Gtea (Ge) nn her marriage w ith Zens. Their names were 
j-Egle^ Arethnm s Erytheia, Hesperia. 2. The garden of 
the gnds containing these apples. It was on the river 
Oceanua, near Atlas, on the borders of eternal darkness. 

the «^W^. C * rnr ' to or 

A,c " ^'-^1 


hr'ro-wli 11», li!'ro-ship, n. The state oY being a heru; Scott Ivanhr* v<>1. ii, ch. 3, P . 73. [n. m. a co.] 

the character or caretT of a hero. 2. Stolen cattle. T< Ice. herxkapr , < herr\ army.l 

hcr'oiid + . w. A herald. her'fil-lon. her’sl-l«n, n. IK] Fort. A anlked beam, 

he-ro'u in, he rd urn, n . [-a, ;>/.] (L.f Gr. Antlq. A sane- frame, or plank to stop a breach or passage; a Ueree; a che- 
tnary dedicated to a hero, he-ro'oiit. , val-de-frlse. 

lie'ro*%% or^fclill*, hd'rfl-wOrVlilp.w. Enthusiastic ad- hertS n. A hart, 
miration for horov* or diWingnialivd pemonogea— lie'- {£«£. «. [[“JJ; a. Hcartlora.- I.rrtc'. 

,, < r, A\Vo':a 1 ^pilorh.ri^.». fU] JWhct. Aninflam- «. 

matorv emtrtion on the skin, forming groiqw of small hrr'thu. n. G.Myth. A nortliern deity tdentl- iics"iK»- r i'l-die, hes'p^-roi'i-dt 

blisters. her-|»et'le, a. Med. Relating to or of the m*dhvTaeitus with Mother Earth. [L„of fiennaulc origin.] \ family ' 1 - 


lialim* nf n iter. lier-i>ctMc-»U.— her'pc-tUiu, Herl //l-an, herta'i-an, a. Of or pertaining to Heinrich 


_ - _ . -A. n/.J 

Hot. An indehlscent niany-celled fleshy fruit with a 
spongy or leathery rind; a berry with a hard riiul, as the 
lemon, or the orange. [< He6perides. 1- liew-per'l- 
<lenc, p. A terpcMie (C 10 H |S ) derived from orange-oil. 
— liCK-iH’r'l-rt** 1 * «• Chum. A white cn^stalline 
bitter compound (t , 52 n 29 0 1 5 ) found in the spongy lining 
vno - - of citrue-Iruit rinds. 

iTeartspo'o’u.— Iicw-iier'l-ld, hesqxT'i id. I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Ilexperiidx. 11, n. One of the Hesfterihf:?. 

hes’p^-rai'i-dt or -rt'l-dd, n. />f. 
ilv of oulter- 


... Med. Predisposition to heretic eruptions, duo to the 
retention of products of decay in the blood. 

II cr"i>eN-l I'nte, lier’pes toi'nl or -H'nc, n. ft. Mam. 
A sabfamily of viverroid carnivores, esix-cially those 
with straight toe*, claws not retractile, and no perinea! 
glands: including the mongoose. Iler-pes'lcs* P. 
(1. g.) [< Gr. /lerpestes, creeping thing, 
licr-peg'lli»e, u. A «. 


Hertz, a German physicist, or to the wave-propagation of 
electromagnetic induction discovered by him in 1888. See 
note under light. 

Trouton . . . found that plasa »h*orbe Ilertzian vibration* with 
comparative rapidity. ARTHUR E. Bostwick in ^ItiHUaf CycZo- 
jxrdiil 1H90, p. 716, col. 1. lA.J 


Iit^rpclo-. Derivetl from Greek herpetopy reptile (< her- in 

no, creep k a combining form.— lier'|ir-lt»ld, a. Of or hor'yH, r. To harry. 


■r-ii 

< kerjfi, creep.] IIe-ru'Jl-an. ...-, --- , ^ - 

the Teutonie Herull, who in A. D. 47fi overran Italy and 
made Odoacer king. 


Iliea having miked hemispher¬ 
ical eyes, anterior wings w ith 12 
nervurcs, and foremost feet well 
developed: sklpjXTS. [< Heb- 
reiua.J Ilew-i>cr / l-<i;et.— 
Iie^-per'l-old, a. 


a. Belonglag or rolallng to ".jf 1 hc9 :> ,tr - 8r '- 



flke a reptile; a«, a hrrpetoia hfrd — H t*r /, pc-t o-*»|>oii- licr'yH, r. Same as ilEniiY*. 

dy HI-ii* «■ pl- Herp. A primary division of reptiles hav- hcr'zog. bcrTsog, n. IG.] A duke; originally, a general, 
lug the transverse prpeeww-e of dorsal vertebne entire or ^ fwnilul expected to boar nrms.nd march lo battle 
imperfectly differentiated Into ternilnnl facets. Itu lading own 0 i ail head, the trilw being led by its hereditary chief 

lizards, snakes, and plesiosaurs. — her pe • to - *poti • or iuchooen herzog. or ffcneral. 

dj Rt-aii, a. & «.— lier / 'pe-iot / i»-iny* n. The dlssee- Charles Mourns Aryan Race ch. 3, p. 70. [a. c. o. 

tloaor anatomy of reptiles.—lif-r // pt‘-lor'o-iiii«*»» w. , _ 

hrr^pc-loiVgy, hvr‘pe-tol'o-ii, n. The hranch of ** e kt sl-ed }C, a. 

zoology that treats of reptfles and amphibians, including 
amphVAolotjy, o)thiology , and other branches, corre¬ 
sponding to other divislona of Rejitttia, to which no 
clal names have been given. See Reptilia; zooi. 

lior-itc-to-los'lo-Bl. a. "mMh" A familypf rapaclcmi. wonTw wltliout gilla and 

. 

herr, her, n. IG.l A German title of respectful address _ of i^aomedon.]—I io-hI 0 ;nlil, w. 
equivalent to the Engllsii mister. 


llesperornls. 

1. Head of 
Ilcsjjeromis re- 
gah*. 2. One of 
the holcodont 
teeth < 3 /i), show¬ 
ing the jrrowth 
• <1 IP, of one wilnin the 
base of an older 
tooth. 


Of, pertaining to, or re¬ 
sembling the'style of Hesiod, a Greek diductic poet of 
ihe 8lh century B. C., who w rote in the Old Ionic di- 


,o°ape- alect, in didactic form’, and wliose principal works were f J.’/ 1 .;*? r ., l " hes'm 
? the “Thcogonv ” and the “Works and Days.” ,I i Cfe XS irith The 

• • hf-lsI^nM-dlor-dt,,,.^. 1 M- ktraai« J nr At,a« h ai 


hcrre+, n. A hinge, hiirre^t 
lior^reii-griiii'dlte, her’en-grun'dalt, ft. Mineral. 
A vitreous, green, transparent, hydrous calcium-copper 
sulfate (il, t Ca('ii 4 S a O lT ), crystallizing in the monoclinic 
system. [< Herrengrund , in Hungary.] 

Iicr'rlug:, her'ing, n. I, A elnpeonl 
Clap* a hurengtt* of the 
Sorth Atlantic and (’. mi rale- —-- 

die of the North rncific, 
having an ovate patch of ^ 

small vomerine teetli. Her* 


liCH'l-taii-oy, hes'i-tan-sl or hez'-, n. The act or man¬ 
ner of one who hesitates or vacillates; a pausing to con¬ 
sider; confusion and indetormination; vacillation. 


A genus 

tvpical of Hesperoruithuke. 2. 
fh*] A bird of this genus. [< i 
Gr. he#j)&ro$, western, omis , J 

Ilew^p or • or • ullli 'I • 

hes*p^r-Sr-nitli'i-dt or -de, n . 
ft. Onnth. A Cretaceous fam¬ 
ily of carinate birds with rudimentary wings, short tail, 
and pointed teeth implanted in grooves. [ < llEsrEium- 
Nis.J— lies^per-or' ul- 
tlild, a.—!ie**per-or / - 
nl-tiiold, a. & i 

pg-rus, n. 
ie son of 
Astnciia or Atlas and Eos, 
or a brother of Atlas. 2. 
llesper. 

They liugered there till Hes¬ 
perus appeared in the ro*y henv* 
ens. Bulweu-I.ytton I\>mjwil 
bk. iil, ch. 9, p. 201. [T. Y. c.] 


fish, CFjieciallY 


[L., < Gr. Hcspeixx, eve¬ 
ning star.] 

Ilejs"Hel-bael» / i*aii,lics*- 
[< L. fite*lt(i/dia y stammering, < h*eritan(t-)9, ppr. of cl-bak'i-an, a. Named after 


Ilia will was prisoner to the double gra*p Of rage and hesltancy. 

tlEonnE Eliot Spanish Gypsy bk. lii, it. 122. ^ 



hwito; see hesitate.] hcsM-lancc;, 

Synonym*: see nor »t. „ . , 

hes'i-tont or hez'-, a. Hesitating io action 
or speech; aubiuus; vacillating. 

Here the Sun comes not like the king of day, 

To rule h» own, but hesitant, afraid. 

E. It. Sill Home Bt. 3. 


fri.,,ii..nt mmlerate The Common Herring (C/a* 
depths of t/i<‘ ocean In great pea hureugns). t/ w [< L. hwritan{L-)*: see hesitancy.] 

schools, coming Into shoal water to spawn. Vast numbers _ he^l-taiit-ly, tide. 

are annually euught and cured. IIcmM-Ih ill, //. Ch. Hist. One of certniu members of 

2. tl) [New Zealand.] A niugiloltl fish or mullet (Ago- the sect of Eutycliians: so called because they hesitated 
nfhstomus forsteri). (2) A chunold fish (Chanos sal mo- ^bout olieyitig the decreea of the Council of Chalcedon, 
mu*). (3) A hyodontoid fish or mooneye (Hijodoa a. 1). 451, condemning the errors of Kutychius. 

detains). { < A8. hiering, prob. < here , army.] hes’i-tet or hez'- (xm), r. [*ta‘ted; -ta’- 

Compound*: — her'rlngdiftne", vt J. To orna- TINO i i, /. [Archaic.] To si>eak or declare hesita- 
meni with sthches nf herrlng-boac work. 2. To hridge t j‘ lv J . to hesitate an onlnloa 

with cross-stmts laid diagonally ;|. To Isy In pHrallel ti«g*y, be In snsixnse or uncertainty rcsi>ectlng 

lines of disgonallv placed stonea the lines In one row living ■ ■ • >• ^ • l0 , , Dc ln . 8n K,, ,i,nw 7, 

at right angles or nearly so with those in the other.--h,» deciaion or action; be doubtful or act in a doubting 



llesRian Fly. Vt 
A dwarfed stalk of wheat 


uu s oat; oil; lu = fead, Jfi = fatare; c 


F. K. llcsselbach, a Ger¬ 
man anatomist; ns, the Ifes- 
selbachian triangle or lles- 
selbnch’a triangle. See tui- 

ANGLE. 

Ilcfe'fefnu, hesh'lan, a. Of 
or i>ertaining to Hesse In 
Germany, orit a inhabitants. 

Phrase*llessl ti ii 

Irit, a jointed bit for hri- .. _ ___ __ _ 

dies.— 1 1 , boots, high boots, swollen In places near the ground 
tasseled in front, worn early where the flaxseed puj)® (h) are 
in the 19th century.—II, situated i»etween the leaves »nd 
cloth, a coarse cloth made etalk; b, larva: c. tlax^d pupa; 
Of hemp, or Of Jnte tlild hemp, f, female Hewinn fly; g. male 
used fts bagging —| I, cmri« Hewuan fly (Lecidomym tle- 
ble* a course, highly Infusl- structor). 
hie sand crucible used In melting gold, silver, and other 
metals, etc.— II. fly, a snmll blackish fiy or midge ( Cecido - 

= k; churcli; clli = /Ae; «o, sing, ink; ho; tliin; zh = osurc; F, boh, dline. <, from; t , obsolete; %, variant. 









Iletsian 


Sit 


lictcrogciieoii* 


uiyia destructor) with red lines on the upper surface, sup¬ 
posed to have been Introduced into America by the Hessian 
troops during the ((evolutionary War. It is very destruc¬ 
tive to wheat, laying Us eggs In the spring on the leaves. 
The larvae are hatched la six or eight days, and pass down 
the stem, being commonly found within it, as pupa*, above 
the second Joint. . . 

Hefc'.slaii 1 , hesh'iati, n. 1. A native or naturalized citi¬ 
zen of Hesse. 2. [Colloq., U. S.] A venal person; 
hireling: from the use of lleesian mercennrles by the Brit¬ 
ish in tne American revolution. 3. ]>l. Hessian boots. 
IlewNliiii 5 . n. Math. A determinant whose constituents 
are the second derivatives of a function of two or more 
variables. [< Dr. Otto Hesse, German mathematician.] 
liews'lte, hes'ait, n. Mineral. A metallic, lead-gray, 
sectile silver telhirid (Ag-Te), crystallizing in the Isomet¬ 
ric system. [< G. II. Hess, St. Petersburg.] 
liey'soii-He, hes'gn-ait, n. See garnet. [< Gr. his- 
xdn, less.] e^tion-ilet. 
lies!, host, n. [Archalc.l Same as herest. 

Yet 1 tby hest will all perform rxt full. 

Tennyson Norte d'Arthur *t. 3. 
lies-ier'nal, hcs-tgr'aol, a. [Archaic.] Of or pertaining to 
yesterday. [ < L. h extern us, < her l, yesterday.] lies'! ernt* 
iies-Ilio^'e-iious, hes-thej'g-nas, a. Ornith. Ptilo- 
ptedic. [< Gr. esthls, dress, -f gonos, offspring.] 
Hew'U-a, hee'ti-a, n. [Gr.] Gr. Myth. The goddess 
of the hearth, one of the twelve Olympians, correspond¬ 
ing to the Roman Vesta. 

He*'van, (hes’van, hesh’vao, n. [Hch.] The second 
tleslz'vnn, > month of the Jewish year. See calendar. 
Iles'y-eliHsI, hes'i-cast, n. Ch. Hist. 1. Same as 
Massalian. 2. Aquietist; especially, one of a mystic 
and quietistlc sect that originated in the Greek Church 
among the monks of Mt. Athos in the 14th century. 
Called also XarePsoufs (Omphalopsgchoi), from their giv¬ 
ing themselves to enforced quiet with the eyes fixed on 
the pit of the stomach. [< Gr. hlsychast.es , hermit, < 
hlsychos , still.] — n. The doctrine of 

the Hcsychasts.— lies"j'-clias'tlc, a. Conducing to 
or expressive of quietude or mental calm, 
hot l , het [Dial, or 6bs.], imp. & pp. of heat, v. 
hel*t, imp. of nioHT, v. lieiet, 
het,a. [Scot.] Hot. 

fiet-a*'ra, I hcM'ra or -e'ra, -ai'ra, n. [-ras, -rt or -re, 
Iiet-nl'ra, S -rai, pi.] In ancient Greece, one of the class 
of professional entertainers or courtezans: composed of 
slaves, freedwomcn, and foreigners. The hetsene of 
Atheas were often distinguished for talents and accomplish¬ 
ments, and latterly held a position of social Importance. The 
heta*rae of Corinth were connected with the worship of 
Aphrodite. 

The speakers were Lacratidas and Nesera and the place was the 
inner court of the beta Ira’s house. Duffield Ossornk Robe of 
Aessus ch. 3, p. 24. [a. C. A Co. ’90.] 

[< Gr. hetaira, f. of hetaiws. companion.] 
liel-te'rl-u, ( hgt-i'ri-a or -e'ri-a, -ui'ri-a, n. 1, A po- 
lict-nl'rl-H, i liticai club or any association or society 
of ancient or modern Greece. 2. Specifically, a society 
organized early in the I9th century' with the object of 
emancipating Greece from Turkish domination. [L., < 
Gr. hetairia ; see het.ehio.] 

liet-sc'rl-o, het-lTi-G or -6'ri-G, n. Bot. An aggrega¬ 
tion of indehiscent carpels, ns in the raspberry and straw¬ 
berry. Calied erroneously helerio, eteno. [< Gr. hetai¬ 
ria, society, < heiairos , comrade.] 

Iiet-ie'rlMii, lhet-i'[or -c*']rizm, -cii'rizm, n. 1. Pro- 
liel-al'rlsm, f misenous concubinage; especially^ the 
absence of marriage relations that is characteristic of 
some savage tribes. 2. The theory that this condition 
characterized all primitive society. Spelled also, errone¬ 
ously, hetarism. [< Gr. helainsmos , < hetoiros , com¬ 
rade.] 

Iie(-a''rlfct, I het-ITor -e']rist, -ai'rist, n. 1. One who 
fiet-al'i*]*!, f practises concubinage. 2. A member of 
a heberia. [< Gr. hetamstl *, < hetuiros , comrade.] 

— liel"u*-rls'tlc, lief "al-rls'tlr, a. 
liet-rc'ro-Ilfe, het-Uro-iait or -e'ro-loit, n. Mineral. 
A metallic, black, opaque zinc-manganese oxid allied to 
hausmannite. [< Gr. hetavvs , comrade, + -lite.] 
lietcli'el, hech’el, v. & n. Same as hatchkl. 
liefer-, (Derived from Greek heteim, other, different: 
lielero-. f combining forms. — llet"cr-n-cnn'thl, u. 
pi. Jch. A division of acanthoptoryglnn Ashes having the 
dorsal and anal spines asymmetrical.— lie!'ei*-n-c:tnlli, 
a.— Iiei^er-nc'iny, n. Hot. The maturing of the stlg- 
mas and anthers In a hermaphrodite flower at different 
times; protcrogyny or protcrandry: opposed to synaemy or 
synanthesis.— Iiel"er-nc-iIn'id, «. Echin. Having 
more than five rays, as certain starfishes, especially of the 
genua Astertas.— lit*I "ei -n-ilen'ic, a. Abnormally situ¬ 
ated: said of a glandular body. — hef'rr-nr"cliy+, n. 
Government by a foreigner. et'er-nr"eliy+.— Iief"er- 
a-ioin'ic, a. Chem. Composed of dissimilar atoms.— 
lit*f"t*r-n iix-c'mIm, n. Hot. The unequal or unsvinmet- 
rlcal growth of a nascent plant-organ.— h»*r"t*r-o-blaH / - 
fie. u. Derived from unllkecells: opposed to homoblaxtic. 
— Ili*f"er-o-brnn'clii-n, n. pi. Animals with diversi¬ 
form gills, as a group of (1) gastropods or (2) crustaceans.— 
hef'Vr-o-brnii'ehl-nii*, a. & n.— hel"er-«-cnr'- 

{ >i«izt, n. Hot. The property of being heterocarpous.— 
u*f "er-o-cur'poiiM, a. Hot. Having fruit of more than 
one kind, as the hog-peanut (Amphlcarpsea), which has 
two kinds of pods. lu*f"et*-o-c»« r'pt-n u$.— Iiei"er- 
o-cel'lu-lnr, a. Consisting of unlike cells.— hel"er-d- 
ccph'nl-oUN, a. Hoi. Producing heads of male and of 
female flowera on the same plant, as certain of the Compos- 
Use.— Ht*l"e-roc't*-rn, n. pi. Entom. A division or sub¬ 
order of Lepldoptera;moths.— hei"»*r-o-cer'cnl, a. Jch. 
Characterized l>y heterocercy. liei'er-o-cerct.— hi*!^- 
er-ii-cer-cnl'i-ty, n. Jen. Heterocercy.— lic*t"er-o- 
cer'ci, n. pi. Jch. The Lyxoptejri.— lit*l'er-o-cer"e:y, 
n. Jch. Inequality of the caudal fln 
of a fish produced by the extension 
of the vertebral column upward and 
consequent enlargement ot one of 
the lobes, as in sharks, sturgeons, 
etc.— IIet"er-<i-cci ,/ i-d«‘ t n. pi. 

Entom. A family of clavicorn bee¬ 
tles of an oblong-oval form with all 
the ventral segments except the last 
connate, 4-Jolnted tarsi, and fossori- Heterocercy. 
allegs. Ilel"e-r<ic / e-ru8, n. (t. TailofoneoftheLepf- 
g.i — hei"or-«-eer'id, a. & n.— doxteUUr showing hetvr- 
ll< > f"er-0-cer'oifl, hcl"cr- ocercy: M.ftpinal column; 
oc'cr-ouH, «. Of or pertaining to h, nypural bone*; c/ t 
the lleterocera.— lief "er-«- caudal fin. 
ch ro'ntoiis (xrii), ft. Hot. Of two different colors: said 
of a flower-head having the ray-and disk-florets of different 




colors.- lief"er-n-Hnd'lc* a. Anot. Derived from 
different arterial twigs; as, a heterocladic anastomosis.— 
liei'er-o- eline t a. Jiot. Bearing twu kinds of heads on 
separate receptacles. Compare iietehocepiialous.— 
Ilcl"cr-o-c<r'ln, n. pi. Spong. An order of calcareous 
sponges, especially those with an entodennal epithelium 
differentiated Into collar-cells In the chamber-walls and 

( >nvement-cell8 In efferent canals and gastral cavity.— 
icf"«*r-«-cie'louM, a.— liet'»»i-o-cyMi, n. Jiot. A cell 
uniformly larger than its neighbors, but of doubtful func¬ 
tion, developed In algae of the order Xoxtocaceie. 

In some orders [of Ib'otophyta 1 certain cells of the filament* 
are uniformly larger than the others, as the “ heteroeyatx' of 
Nosloc, and tne * basal cells ’ of the filaments of Rivularia. 

C. E. Bessey Botany ^ 269, p. 206. [H. II. a co. ’89.] 
—Ilel"er-o-dne'ly-lfT*,«. pi. Ornith. A dlvlslonof plca- 
rlan birds with the second toe turned hack ward, as In thetro- 
gons. IIet"er-o-»lne'ly-Iii,—liei"er-o - dne'fyl, 
iief"er-o-dnc'lyle, a. & w.— Iief"- 
er-o-ilnc'lyl-oiis, liei"er-o- 
deN-nint'ic, a. Uniting two dissimilar 
poluts In the gray matter of the central 
nervous system, or uniting a central point 
with an end-organ: said of nerve-fibers. 

— liel'er-a-tlon, «. A eolubrlne snake 
(genus JJeterodon); a hognosc snake.— 

Iiel'ev-o-dont. 1. a. Having teeth 
diversified as molars, canines, and inci¬ 
sors, as most mammals. II, n. 1. A F 0O t of a Heter- 
heterodont mammal. 2. A heterodoo.— odactyl ( Troaon 
IIi*l"er -«-<1on'tn, n. pi. Conch. An puellu). 
order of bivalves with hinge-teeth, diver¬ 
sified as cardinal and lateral, fitting Into corresponding cavi¬ 
ties of the opposite valve.— IIet"er-o-tloii'li-iioe* n. 
pi. Jch. A family of sharks with a subquadrate head, 
subtcrminal mouth, lateral mular and anterior trenchant 
teeth, and splnlgcrous dorsals: including the Port Jackson 
shark. IIei"er-o-«Ion'l us, n. (t. g.) — lit»l"er-o- 
(lon'tid, u.— he!"er-o-iloti'ioMl, a. & «.— Het"t*r- 
o-flo-rltl'i-tliP, n. pi. Conch. A family of nudihranchl- 
ate gastropods without distinct gills and with retractile rhl- 
nopliores and numerous similar acute lingual teeth. 11 el 
er-o-Jo'ris n. (t. g.) — liet"rr-o-ilor'i-di<l» 
liel"er-o-«ior'I-cloid, a. — l»ef"er-oil'ro-mous, a. 
Jiot. Haring spirals running In different directions.—het"- 
er-otl'rn-mv, n. Jiot. Same ns antidkomy.— Iiel"er- 
o-gnn'gli-ato, a. Having the ganglia of the nervous 
system unsyTunietrlcallv arranged, as inolluaks. —Iiei"er- 
og'e-ny, n. Production by a cause different from the ef¬ 
fect.— IIel "er«4>g'y»ii!i, n. pi. Entom. A tribe or other 
group of hyinenopterous insects having the hindmost tarsi 
siiheylindrical at the base, and the petiole of the abdomen 
provided with scales or nodes, and differentiated Into males, 
remale8, and neuters; ants.— liel"er-og'y-noiiH, a. En¬ 
tom. 1, Of or pertaining to the Jleterogt/na. 2, Having 
the females differentiated Into sexual ana neuter forms, as 
a bee or ant. 3. Having the females differing structurally 
from the males. li»*t'Vr-og'y«nuU.— liel"er-oi'dt*- 
oun, a. Hot. Diversified In form.—li el "er-o-m h l'l ohh, 
a. Hot. Disposed like tho fibers in a lock of wool, as the 
leaves or stems of certain mosses.— liet"er-o-mnw'ti- 

g nle, a. Having flagella diversified as tractellum and gu- 
ernneulum, as some infusorians.—11 et"er-o-mnH'il- 
go"iln, 7i. pi. JYotoz. An order of flagellate infusorians 
with two diversiform anterior flagella, a mouth, and animal 
nutrition.—lu*t"er-o-ninN'ii-go // <ltin, «. & Iiot"- 
cr-nm'n-t on, ». [llare.l Something actuated from with¬ 
out: opposed to automaton. 

Is not mao the only automaton on earth t The things nsoally 
called so are in fact heteromotons. A. W. ani> J. C. IIare 
Guesses at Truth first series, p. 189. [macM. ’66.] 

— II of "er-o-mei-ub'o-lo, n. pi. Entom. A division of 
Insects differing among themselves in metamorphosis, but 
not manifesting abrupt stages. Including JJemiplera, Or • 
thoptera, Jhfeudonenroptera, l'hysopoda, and Thysanura.— 
lict"er-o-tiief-iih / o-]oii.*, a. — II t‘t"er-o-»ny-n'- 
ri-a, n. pt. Conch. An order of bivalves having un¬ 
equally developed adductor muscles, aa the Mylilidse. 
IIel"er-oiit'y-nt.~hcl"er-o-tiiy -a'ri-n n, a. & 

11 el"er-o-my't -the, n. pi. Nam. The Saccomyidie. 
— lif*l"er-ciin'y-iil 1 a. *fc lit»i"*‘r-«in'y-ol4l» a.— 
II el"er-o-rity-i / nae, n. pi. Mam. A subfamily of 
saccomyold rotfenta having tne temporal regions hut little 
Inflated, rooted molars, and splnigerous pelage; spiny 
pocket-mice. IIel-er'o-mys, «• (t. g.) —liel''er» 
om'y-ine, a. & n.— Ilei'Vr-rt-ne'nie-jr, n. pi. Hot. 
A former group of plants embracing the higher crypto¬ 
gams. — hr!"er-o-iie'!tiou*, a. — lief"er-o-ne're- 
i*, n. Jlelminth. A dimorphic sexual form of certain 
worms of the genus Xereis, formerly regarded as a 
distinct genus. 

Of the Hetenmereis sexual forms, both are dioecious; one is 
small, and swims on the surface, the other ia larc-er and live# at 
the bottom. F. 31. Balfour Comp. Embryot. volT i, ch. 12, p. 343. 
[MACM. ’85.] 

— h»»l"or-o-n<*ii'rnl, a. Supplied by nerves belonging 
to more than one body-segment: said of muscles.— liei"- 
er-o-prl'intm*, a. Or?iilh. Having the flexor tendons 
disposed so that the flexor perforans supplies 
the two anterior toes and the flexor halfuels fyd- 
the two posterior, as In trogons.— 11 el "e r- * 
opli'n-gi, n. pi. Ornith. The Altricex. — 
lii*f"<*r-opIi'rt-goNs, a.— liet"er-o- 
plio'tn-ii,/z. J^tthol. Utterance In an un- . . 
natural, cracked, or broken voice. liet"er- JJ 
opli'o-iiyt,— liet"€*r-o- plio'ri-ii, n. 

Pathol. Defective vision caused hy the tend¬ 
ency of the visual lines away from parallel¬ 
ism.— het'Vr-opli-tlKil'iiii-n, n. Pi- JS, 
l/iol. Any difference between the two eyes, as 
when they are of different color or size, or 
when one Is straight and the other squints. Heteropcl- 
— lip|"er-n-pliy-n«l'ic, a. Hot. Having lnoUR Toot 
two kinds ot stems, one hearing the fruetlfl- 0 j a Trogon 
catlve and the other the vegetative branches, / w « 
as In some species of Equixetum.— 11 el^r r 
er-opb'yl-H, n. pi. Conch. A group of fi®"° r ra 5 
ammonltca having the septal margins dl- j; vinculum 
veracly foliated -liei"er-o-p!i\1'Ioii^ /> /// /r’ ut 
(xni), «. 1, Hot. Having more than ouc to ’ 4th t ^ 8 . ’ 
form of leaves. 2* Conch. Of nr pertaining 
to the JlelerophylU.— ln*l"rr-npli / yl-ly, n. Jiot. The 
condition of having leaves that differ, as In size or form, from 
the normal neighboring leaves.— )M*t"cr-o-pin'!*i>n, n. 
J’athol. The development of abnormal tissue hy diseased 
action.— II i*l"er-<ip'n-«In, ». pi. Conck. A division ot 
gastropods, especially an order of IHoecia or Azygobranchla 
with tne foot compressed and adapted for swimming: In¬ 
cluding TVerotracheidse, Carinariidse. etc. — liel'er-o- 
pod, !iet"er-op'o-dun, a.&w.— liet'Vr-op'o-dous, 
a.—lM*t"rt‘-o-po'lnr, a. 1, Having polar correspond¬ 
ence to something other than itself. [C.] 2. Biol. Hav¬ 
ing dissimilar poles, ai certain Stauraxonia.— 
pro'nii, a. Spoug. Having dissimilar prone.— lid"er- 
o-proM'o-pns, n. Terot. A monster having two faces.— 
lii*I p'l 1 ch, n. Erroneous optics; a wrong way of 

seeing or looking: a humorous word.— liri"ei--up-io / - 
tou, n. Gram.&Rhet. Enallage ot case; antiptosis. [(,’.] 
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— ii«*l"«»r-o-rlii'znl, «. [Hare.] Hot. Rooting from no 
fixed point: applied to the rootlets proceeding from vari¬ 
ous points of a spore during germination — lief"<*r-o'- 
h!h, 7i. Gram. & Jihet. Knallugt*.— II ei"er-o-Mi'iiifi- 

1. H, n. pi. Jch. A suborder or order of teleost Ashen; flat¬ 
fishes.— liei'Vr-o-Miiii'n-ioti h, liei"er»o-Ho / i>zoiih, 

lict'ec-o-soim*. IleUer-o-siMi'iT-ir, n. 
pi. Hot. \. A group or suborder of ferns producing two 
kinds of spores. 2. A alinllar group of Equixetacsse. 3. 
A similar eroupot Lycopodtacese.— liel"rr-o^'po-ron•*, 
a. Hot. Having two kinds ot spores, maerospores and mi¬ 
crospores. lii*l"er-o-Hii<ii*'ict, —lioi"er-o-!stn r'le, 
a. Elec. Measuring by the aid of a charge other than the 
one to be measured: applied to an electrometer, as distin- 
gnlshed from UUoxtatic.— liei/'er-o-Miin'rzil, a. Biol. 
Having an Irregular polygon as the base of a pyramid: said 
of certain heteropolar Stauraxoniu.— liel'er-n-My led, 
a. Hot. SaineasNKTERQOONOus.— lid"or-o-st yMism, n. 
Heterogony.— 1 zi*i"i*i- ■o-lnriunix, a. Relating to or ex¬ 
hibiting iicterotaxy. (1 ) Geol. Irregular; lacking uniformity 
in stratification or arrangement of parts: heterogeneously 
arranged. (2) Hot. Having organa In unusual situations.- 
)!ei"<*r-ot'o-mouM, a. Mineral. Having a cleavage un¬ 
like that which is characteristic of the mineral In Its ordi¬ 
nary form, as a variety of feldspar. — Het"er-«t / ri- 
clin,n. pi. JYoloz. An order of dilate Infusorians with a 
band of long cilia differentiated corresponding to theadoral 
circlet of J’erllricha.— lie!'Vr-ot'ri-clion*, a. Hav¬ 
ing unlike cilia; of or pertaining to the Ileterotrichu. 
lu*l"ev-<»i'ri-cliaU,— lietermrlcliou* band, tbe 
band of long cilia in IJeterotricha.— lu*i"t*r-o-trop'lc, 
a. Anisotropic; eolotroplc.— )iet"«*r-ot'ro-i>ou», a. 
Hot. .Same as amphithopous. het"pr-oi'ro-imli.— 
Iii*f"er-o-ze-fe'Hiw, n. Isogic. The fallacy Ignoratlo 
elenchl. See ionoration; fallacy'. 

he!'i*r-Jyt, adv. Fiercely. 

lief"er-oclt'ro-ny, heUer-ec'ro-nl, w. Biol. A di¬ 
vergence in ontogenetic sequence affecting the time of 
formation of parts or organs, as in the early appearance 
of the heart, gili-openings, brain, etc., in the human em¬ 
bryo. [< hetkro— j- Or. chronos, time.] Iief"er-i>- 
eliro'iil-aj; liel/'er-odi'ro-iilsiiit.— lief"er- 
o-eliroii'Ic, a .— liet"er-o-eliro-iil» / tle, a.— 
fiel^er-oeli'ro-iionw, a. 

IieUer-o-etlte, het'gr-o-clait, a. I. Gram. Inflected 
irregularly. 2. [Rare.] Not according to ruie; irregu¬ 
lar; abnormal. 

JJeleroctite mixtures hzive . . . beeo cuxtomary in Oriental »jm* 
bolum. . . . Certain decorati%-e theme* are combined and ex¬ 
changed with the disorder of a dream. 

G. D’Alviella in Pup it lor Science Monthly Oct., ’90, p. 783. 
r< LL. heteroclitus , < Gr. heteroklitox, irregularly in¬ 
flected, < hetemx, other, -4- klind, bend.] liel'cr-o- 
ell'Tiil]; het"er-o-cIll'le or -le-wlt; 
roc'll-louxt. 

Ii€*t'cr-o-e)ltc, n. 1. Gram. A word that varies or is 
Irregular in inflection, particularly a noun inflected from 
more than one stem. 2. [Rare.] A person or thing 
characterized by deviation from tne ordinary or correct 
form. 

liel'cr-o-cyKt, Iiet"er-o-dac'f y], )iet'er-o-dott, etc. 
See HETERO-. 

Iicl'cr-o-dox, het'er-o-dex, a. 1. Theol. At variance 
with an established standard in respect to doctrine; par¬ 
taking of heresy: opposed to orthodox: said of persons 
or of things. 

it might be that ad Actinoraian, a Quaker, or other heterodox 
religionist was to be scourged out of the town. 

Hawthorne Scarlet Letter ch. 2, p. 69. [H. M. A CO. ’89.] 

2. In general, at variance with any commonly accepted 
doctrine or opinion. 

Of the council of clergymen which met io Salamanca in 1486 to 
examine and test the views of Christopher Columbui, a consider¬ 
able portion held it to be grossly heterodox to believe that by sail¬ 
ing westwards the eastern parts of the world could he reached. 

Hugh M1LLE8 Testimony o//foeA* lect. ix, p. 378. [o. a L. ’57.] 
[< Gr. heterodoxos , of a different opinion, < heteros, 
other, + doxa, opinion, < doked, think.] Iiet' / er-o- 
dox'alU—Iicl'er-o-doxt, n . A doctrine at vari¬ 
ance with accepted standards; heretical opinion.— Iiel'- 
er-o-ilox"ly, adv.— l»et'er-o-dox / 'iicK», n. 

lief'er-o-dox"y, heUer-o-dex'i, n. [-ies, pi.] 1. 
The state or character of being heterodox. 2. A doc¬ 
trine, belief, or opinion at variance with accepted stand¬ 
ards. [< Gr. heterodoxia , false opinion, < hetero*ioroxy 
see heterodox.] 

het'Vr-cc'eiou*, het'gr-J'shus, a. Of, pertaining to, or 
marked hy helcraeclsm. [< heter- + Gr. oikos, house.] 

li el "e-rm-ci u 11. 

liet /, er-<«? / clsm, het'gr-I'sizm, n. Bot. The develop¬ 
ment of different stages of existence on different host 
plants: said of certain parasitic fungi, as the wheat-rust 
(Puccinia graminix ), which lives in ita first stage on the 
barberry as xEcidiitm Berberidis. and in its second on 
the wheat or some other grass as Pvccinia graminix. 

This alternation, which is termed hy De Barr hetertecisn i, has 
added very much to the difficulty of the study of these fungi. 

C. E. Bessev Botany •’ 4<*5, p. 314. [H. M. A CO. ’89.) 

liet "er-ojg'a-iiions, hergr-og'a-mos, a. Bearing 
flowers that are sextinily of two kinds, us in many of 
the Comjxmtse in which the ray-flon*ts may be neutral 
while disk-florets are fertile. [< hetero- -4- Gr. gamox , 
marriage.] 

Iie!"er-o“;'n-iii ) v, het'er-eg'a-mi. n. 1. Bot. (I) The 
character or condition of lx*mg heterogam on s. (2) Indirect 
fertilization. 2. Biol. Alternation of two sexual gen¬ 
erations or a sexual and a parthenogenetic generation. 

lief"er-o-se-iie'l-ty, het'gr-o-jg-nSM-ti. v. The state 
or charneter of being hetemgeneous; dissimUarity of 
quality or kind; unlikeness of constituent parts. 

We English are a mixture of many races, sod our characteristic 
is Heterogeneity. Baring-Gould Germany, J^resent and Pist 
ch. 6, p. 131. [D. M. A CO.] 

liet"er-o-{rc'iie-ons, het'€r-o-jUn§-os, a. Unlike in 
character or quality, structure or composition: con¬ 
sisting of dissimilar elements or ingredients of different 
kinds; nnt homogeneous. [< LL. hetervgemusy < Gr. 
heterogents , < heteros, other,-4- genos. kind.] Iiel'er- 
o-s;eiiet; liet'Vr-o-ife'iie-ftlt [Rare). 

Synonyms: confused, conglomerate, discordant, dis¬ 
similar, mingled, miscellaneous, mixed, non-homogeneons. 
unhomogentMMis, unlike, variant, various. Substances quite 
unlike arc heterogeneous as regards each other. A hetero¬ 
geneous mixture is one whose constituents are not only un¬ 
like In kind, but unevenly distributed*, cement is comjAsed 
of substances such as lime, sand, and clay, which are hetero¬ 
geneous as regards each other, but tbe cement Is said tu 
be homogeneous If the different constituents are evenlV 


sofa, arm, ysk; at, fare, accord; elgm^nt, $r = ov<?r, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, |=*r<mew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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it is said to be non •homogeneous or vntomogeneous; a p r "j; I.IVJZZ 'V»,—- *— 

bar of Iron that contains tlawa, air-hubbles, ete„ or for, ^heterortumosy < hetero*. other, 4 - onyma. name.] 
any other reason Is not of uniform structure and density ,ie * ©r-oii'y-iuoiix, het'er-en'i-nius, a. 1. Relating 



- .. hout gpec.o. uiuci ui mnuoii, me eoiit'cuoii is , - , ■?. _. .. ;r ,--*—■“ v 

miscellaneous; If the objeets differ In kind, such a mixture °* bl ^ h t t 18 beyond the object, when the image seen by 
la also, and more strictly, keterogeneou*; a pile of unas- the right eye is on the left side, and vice versa: opposed 
sorted lumber Is miscellaneous; tbe contents of a school- to homonymous. liet^er-o-n vm'Iei. 
boy's pocket an* heterogeneous. See complex.- An- — lief "cr-o 11 'y-tno ns-1 y, adv 


ing to the lleternusians or their belief. 2. [h-1 Same as 
betehoi sious, II, n. Ch. /lift. One of a theological 
party in the early church that affirmed that the sub¬ 
stance of the Son is essentially different from that of the 
Father; an Arian. SeeHoMoousiA*. [ < Gr. keterousios. 
< hetero*. other, -(- ousta. essence, < ousa, f. ppr. of 
eimiy be.] IIct"er-o«oit'*l-an$; ]Tct"er-o-oti'- 

n. iheol. Difference in substance or difference in essence. 
li©t''er-o-oii'Kl-a*.—liet'Vr-on'ml-ou s, a. The- 
«• Different in substunce or essence; heterousinn; not 
homoousiou8. li ol "er-o-o 11 '*l-o 11 ni. 



-liel^er-o-ge'iie-oiis-l j - , arfc. liet"»>r-o-i>e)'inons, elc, See hetero -. 1 “*** 1C ’ u * elected annually; an ataman. The office of hetman was 

iiet er-o-gc'uc-oiiM-itcNS, herer-o-jt'ng-us-nee, n. liet"cr-o-pha'«I-H, hercr-o-fe'ai-Q or-fa'ei-a, n. Pa - abolished by the emperor Nicholas except as hereditary 

Heterogeneity. het"er-o-ge'iie-aI-iieKK*. Owl. A disorder of the brain in consequence of which "1 tl , ie imperial family. See Cossack. 2. J\)l. J/ist. 

lief er-o-gcn'e-*Ii*, het’er-o-jen'e-sis, n. 1. Biol. (1) Ihe patient, in speech, nsca words foreign to his mean- rhe leader of an army; hence, the great hetman, or cotn- 

<»>nu.ns nn ...——-, a -i~ r -- ■ 1 ■ ’ - ’ -- mander-in-chief. 

1 Aft «r the peace, all Europe hailed their hetman, Platoff, ns the 
hero of the war. 


Spontaneous generation. See abiogenesis. (2) A inode ing. [< hetero- -j- Gr. phaeis. speech.] het"er-o- 
of reproduction in which the parent produces offspring pliaNl-ac^, 

that differ from itself in structure and habits, but after li©t"er-o-i>lic'iny, het’er-o-ft'mi (xm), n. The act or 


one or more generations revert to the parent form. 

Where propagation i» carried on by heterogenesis. or is chsrftc- 
teriied by unlikene** of the successive genoratious, there ia always 
manual genesi* with occasionally-recurring sexual genesis; in 
other words—agamogene^is interrupted more or less frequently by 
gamogenrais. SPENCER Biology vol. i, pt. ii, ch. 7, p. 211. [a. 72.] 
(3) Hybridism in which there may be intercourse with¬ 
out impregnation; opposed to homogenexis. 2 . lleter- 
ogeny. [< hetero- -f- genesis.] 

— het"er-o-ge-iiet / Io, a. Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by heterogenesis, lict'Vr-og'e-no ns*, 
~liel^er*»g'e.nlat, n. A believer in the theory of 
heterogenesis or spontaneous generation, 
her"er-our'e-ny, elc. See hetero-. 
liet'Vr-og'o-noti*, het\T-og / o-nos, a. Bot. Having 
flowers that are dimorphous or trimorphous as to the 


hahit of saying or writing'somethingdifferent fYomvvhat rn , J ’ 8 * ^ os f Y ,r ® r Reminf8C ™<’ es ch. n, p- M6. [r. m. a co.] 
was intended: sometimes developed into heterophoxia . i- 1 °v’ < , T * dduptmann, chief man.] a('a-iii»n±. 

IMertmhemy . . . means merely the speaking otherwise. ... I _ |, .'i/Inn'il "JhVt* * «* ^ ii 0 ” B t ll( ' lmttTU 

go unwillingly to Greek for a compound name descriptive of this i.-.t/LV 'lToof?.?!'’ ”* or dI l?nity of a hetman, 

mental phenomenon, and would gfadly see my word displaced by !!I , rn _ 

a good English woni. . . , Ueterophcmy of course giveans heter- J Cl, Met jjr, a. J, [Prov. Dng.] Eager; bitter. 2t*. 
ophrmize and h*teroi>hrmist. , Hotter: coni]mr. of hot. 

R. G. W'hite in The Galaxy Nov., 75, p. C93. MCl'tlP. a. & n. Same as HATTLE. 

[< iietebo- -j- Or. p/iltfii, say.] lieiieh* nlQii, n. iScot.] l. A glen with rugged sides; a 

Derivatives : — lit*t"cr-o-i>lie / iiilfcm n 1 , rr8 , g ; A c °al.pit; a shaft In a eoal-mlne. lieiiglit. 

A mia„« of word* to epeoch, d iTXkrZy. 1. * 8,ek,e - 



group of zeoliU's and crystal] 1 izing in the mono- 
n . . . clinic system. [< II . J/euland, English mineralogist.] 

Pamol. A mor- lieu-ret'lc, hiu-rethc, n. The branch of logic that 


foreign to the locality treata of invention or discovery. [ < Or. hevretikos, iogen- 


r __ r _ _ __ sciously one thing for another. 

relative lengths of stamens and styles, an ada])tation for liotVr-i*-plH»in, het'er-o-plazm, n. 
eross-fertiiization. Called also hcterwtyled, [<UBTEm>- bid formation composed of tissues for v 

-i- (ir. go no*, generation.] liel'er-o-g;oiie^.— lict"- where they are found. [< hetero- -f Sr. rfastnay any- ious, < heuriskfi invent 1 liVii.rct'lrn*. 

■ o-iioMto-U , ade. thing formed, < i>la»s6, form.]—Iiet^er-o-plabile, hcu-rI«'tl€,hiu.ri8Tic,a.Aidlngorguidingindiscoverv 

het^or-o^-iiv het tfr-o^o-nl, ;o Bot. The state or <*•. Relating to or resembling a heteroplasm. inciting to And out or invent. [< Gr?/icimxW, find oi/f 

quality of being heterogonous. liet^er-oir'o-iiKiiit. l»elVr*o-iih»s"tv, het'cr-o-plas-ti, ;i. 1 . Sury, A lieuris, liOrts, n.j>/. Her. Roundels azure hurts 
lief er-ogYa-pliy, het'^r-og'ro-fi, n. Orthography In plastic oj>eration in which the portion grafted is taken lievet, r. To heave, 

which the same letter represents different sounclg in dif- * rom another fierson or organism than the patient. 2. heverlt, n. Head. 

ferent words or syllables, as c in camp and cent. {< i*athol. Any unclassified abnormal devetopment by he've-ene, hi've-In, n. Chem. An oily amber-yellow 

hetero- -f- -graph Y.l — raplCle, a. Re- formative action in an organ or tissue. [< hetero- -f- conitmund obtained when caoutchouc or gutta- 

lating to or characterized by heterograpliy. Gr .plaxtos, formed, < plawd, form.] percha is distilled. [< I/erea , a genus of South-Amer- 

liet"er-ol'o-g:oufc, liet'^r-eko-gos, a. 1, Consisting ]iol v cr-o-j>Ky' , elio*logr'lo-ai, het'er-0-sai*co-lej ,l ic-, ,C6n trees yielding caoutchouc.] 
of different elements, or containing the same elements in a K <*. Other than or adverse to the customary psvcho- hev'en, n. Heaven. Phil. Soc. : also obsolete form. 

logical distinctions: said of methods of developing or {■■•v'y.fl. Heavy. Phil. Soc. 

explaining moral laws from experiences and tendencies hlft, v. [iiewbd; hewn or hewed; hew'ing.] I. 

that are not In themselves moral. 1 • To dress with an edged tool; cut into shape with 

Tho rhlrf heterojisyeholoqlcal thooHen of ethics ... are all ? lo "> as of . an ax <? r ndz: frequently with OOt; as, to 


viviHvut^ V/l WUMUUIII^ LUt 

varying proportions; not homologous, 
sisting of abnormal tissue; abnormal in 


founded on an attempted identification of the moral sentiraeiita 
with some other function ot our nature. MaKTIXEAU Types of 
Ethical Theory vol. ii, bk. I, ch. 2, p. 70. [macm. »»!.] 

[< HETERO- -j- PSYCHOLOGICAL.] 


2. Med. Con- 

. -- in KtmctQre, as a 

tumor. [< liETEno- 4- Gr. logoty pruixortion, < leg&y 
speak.} 

liet"er-ol / o-gy, hcfgr-oPo-ji, n. Difference of strnc- 
tare as compared with a type; lack of homology; ab¬ 
normality. 

Ilet'Vr-inn'e-rH. het'er-em'e-ra, n . nl. Kntoni A ir .« , . ..-—-» „ 

division of bodies with the tarsi of ’the (fit and second 1 Mrde?^ e^>xa^?Sfore 

legs 5-jomted and those of the hiiKlcrrivxst 4-jolnted. [ < generally remote from the cheeks, and the wings generally 
Gr. htteromerlXy unequal, < heteros , different, 4- t/icros, differentiated Into 3 regions; bugs. [< jieteho- + Gr. pte- 
part.] — lit*! 'Vr-oinV-rnn, n. roo, wing, < petomai, fly.]— hct^cr-np'tci*, iiet' , 'er- 

IIet w er-o-»iie'rl, het'k'r-o-ml'ral or -mfi'rl, n. vl. Or- , o ij'i er-n n, n.-Iiei"rr-oi^ier-on n, a. 

"* *' 1 - , he*r-o-rliPy.nl, h«»t"cr-o'HiH, etc. See heteho-. 

net'Vr-Oh'el-Hii, het'er-esh'i-an (xm), a. Literally, 
having different shadows; hence, of or pertaining to any 
part of the earth’s surface, either north or south of the 
equator, as contrasted with the opposite side: in allusion 
to the different direction In whicn the noonday shadows 
fall in northern and southern zones other than the 
tropics. [ < Gr. hctcroskiox, throwing a shadow only 
one way, < heieroty other, 4- ttlidy shadow.] 


1 . m . _... pi. ... 

oith, A section of mesomyodian passerines with the 
femoral artery al>crrantiy develojxjd, us in the piprids 
and cotingids. [< ueteho- 4- Gr. rnlrWy thigh.] 

— Iiot"er-o-iiier'lo, a. 

lici"er-oinVr-ou*, het*cr-om\»r-os, a. 1. Bot. (1) 
Gompfxsed of members that differ in number: said of 
the whorls of a flower. (2) Exhibiting stratification, as a 
lichen-tliailns made np of two or more distinct layers of 

onllo (I _1..A_• 


hew logs; to hew a chamber out of the rock. 2. To cut 
down or cut to pieces, ns with nn ax or sword; fell by 
blows with an edged tool or weapon; cut up; hack; 
chop; followed by down or some qualifying phrase; as, 
to heni down a tree; to hew an enemy to pieces. 3. 
Figuratively, to muke or fashion with labor; work 
out with effort or exertion; often with out or through ,* 
ns, to hew out one’s fortune. 

He [Thomas Cromwell] htu> an absolute faith in tbe end he is pur- 
auing, and he »iniply hews hi* way to it a* a woodman heirs hiaway 
through the forest. 

Gkken Short Hist. Eng. JYopU eh. C, §6, p. 351. [it. 75.1 
II. i. To give aharp aud repeuted blows, either to 
fashion or to destroy. 

Thy work is to hew down. In God's name then 
lYt uerve into thy task. WumiErt To Ilonge 1. 3, 

[< AS. heau'w*. hew.] 

Synonyms: see ci'T. 


similar in'other ^>ro per t ° ^ f 3 Zexd IT () f } o r rrn i iii n g botYr»ot*Y!-an,«. One of two [ktsoiis orracea living 71 ' A hewing; cutting down; dcstniction. 

to the UrUrotntra ot\\k iietmnwri*' «Mhc Japanese, nd thf ^J^™*** «■ »"*■ 


on opj>osite sides of theeqnator; as, the Japanese and the J*cw 3 t* n. Saute n 
llet / Vr-t>-mor / ,»lin, het’vr-o-mSr'fa, n. Entom. f4 7 ri licw*c^hi 

A divielon of insects with complete nnptmorpliosis In ? r_e8 tracG, n. j)l. M. APa- —hewers oV wood und ilniwerx nf «-,»»i- 

abrupt stages, including Coleoptera, l^epbloptera. etc.— S " lt l P xoakL 1 ctal borera of the lowest class: In allusion to Joshua lx! 2*1.' * 

Ilel v er-o*mor / i»lin?, n. OrnUh. The O/HMIto- 1} “tf C hSC?ii^L 0 /i 1 ? ’ no hone-corpnscles, and no lie« 'gng, IiiD'gJtg, n. A short wooden tov pipe closed 
comV/x as a superfamily.— licl'rr-o-iiiorpli", n. !ww/-oi nC binl D ^Ihoii /«^ IIETEn " ^~ er Gr ' at one end with u vibrating parehment and emitting when 

lir*l # e r-o-mor'plile, het\*r-o-m9i-flc, a. 1. Devia- l,Cl ^ er -ot*'Ira-enu, a. An. blown a harsh and lugubrious sound: humorously re¬ 
ting from the normal form or standard type; Irregular in a * * ^ ferred to oh a means of jubilation. [Cp. oewgaw.1 

structure or proportions. 2, Entonn . Undergoing com-"Pi* 5*!^! 1 * r ’. ^> T *°‘ 6tref a * J* Turned liew'li ole", lifO’hflr, n. [I’rov. Eng.] The green wood- 

plete metamorphosis; of or pertaining to the Iletero- ll ‘ e or in a dirt*ction other than the usual one; pecker. 

morpha. [< Gr. heteromorj)hm, of another form, <hete- specifically said of certain nniyalye shells. 2. Anc. lic^vn, hi fin, pp of hew, r. 

roe, other, 4- morphl, form.j li et *c r - o • in «> r' - C o mpowd o f strophes of different verse-forms. t Denved froni Greek heXy six: combining forms. 



lift"«*r-o-tie're-l k, liei"er-o-nen'rnl. See nETEao*. 
lict'T r-o-iKun'Ie, hefgr-0-nem'ic, a. Having differ¬ 
ent or opposite polarity: used of the contact of IxKlily 
parts in experiments in animal magnetism: opposed to 
imnomic. 

liet'Vr-on'o-inoiito, hercr-en'o-raua, a. 1. Biol. 


duction of planGorgmiB in unusual situations. 2. Pathol. 
A malformation due to displacement or lateral transposi¬ 
tion of organs. [< hetero- -f Gr. taxis, order, < ta**dy 
arrange.] liet' / er-o-tux / l-nt; lict"er-o-tnx'l«<. 

— Iiet^er-o-tax'lo, a. Pothol. Manifesting mal¬ 
formation by misplacement of organa. 


Divergent or differing from the common type: said of l'P^er-ot'o-py, hefgr-et'o-pi, n. 1. Pathol. A mis- 

.. t „ J . _ . , ' f - niari.mmit nf tin ni-iro n n- n mw... I,11.. ... .1 


one or a seriew of related things, as the somites of an 
arthropod. 2. Subject to the law or rule of another. 

[< hetero- 4 - Gr. nonio*y lnw.] 

Iiet^er-o n'o-my, hefyr-en'o-ml, n. 1. Subjection to 
tlie authority of another, or to law from without the 
subject: opposed to autonomy. 2. Metaph. Subjection 

to another or different law: Kant’s term for anv mode of %ll , , , - - - - r - - .-- 

life hasctl tin selfishness or personal apfietite or desire, , Misplnced; of, pertain.ng to, or exhibiting hetcrotopy. 
and opiiosed to righteous lire or the autonomy of the ,* het*gr-et'ro-fi, n. Bot. An Irregu¬ 

lar or abnormal manner of obtaining nourishment: an- 


piacement of an organ, or a growth abnormally situated. 
2. Biol. A divergence in ontogenetic sequence affecting 
the |K)sition of parte or organs, as in the origin of the 
human sexuui organa from the me"oderm. [< iietero- 
4 -Gr. tojxtKy place.] lict^er-o-lo'pl-at; liet^er- 
ol'o-plsmj, 

— liet'Vr-o-ion'lc, liel^er-ol'o-poiiK, a. 


reason. 

Ths Christian principle of moral* U not thrologtcft],—not the 
heieronomy, bnt the »otonomy of pore practical re«j«on; for Ghrie- 
lUuily not mnke the knowledge of (kxl or of hin will the 

KToniwl of the l*w. CAlaD Kant vol. li, bk. li, p. 297. [macm. ’89.] 

l»ctViw>-iiyin, heFcr-f>-nlm, n. 1. A word spelled 
like another, hut having a different sound and meaning; 


-' obtaining nourishment: ap- 

plied to certain plants, notably certain Cuputiferx. which 
arc destitute of true root-hairs, and which obtain all nour¬ 
ishment by the agency of a fungns, the hyphie of which 
closely invest the roots and take the place of the root- 
hairs. Compare autotroph y, [< hetero- 4- Gr. 
trephh, feed.] 


«.«, wind, a current of mr. and wind, to coll, are htU,-o- llot-or-.iCsI-an. h.Ttr-n'sl on. 1. a. 1 . Certain* uiS.cof't'he ?raTlon.' 


. . . _ ■ * W ' J ' n G* in <r>l Jl "IDVG J/H bl RH 1U i ff* 

banlflse.— Iiex"n -eli tr'lon n, bexhi -ebot d, «. |. 
A series of six tones with ft half step between the third 
nnd fourth tones, and whole steps between the others 
Gr. Mas. (I) A dlntonle series or six tones. (2) The lnter- 
val of a major sixth. <8) A inusienl Instrument with six 
strings.— liex-nrli'ro-iioiiM, a. Pros. Having six mo¬ 
rse or metrical units.- Iit'x-iic'l<1, a. Cttem. Having six 
monad atoms capable of being replaced by six acid rndl- 
enlss stildof n base.— liex"a-eoPie, a. Anc. Pros. Com¬ 
posed of six cola or series—Hex "u-co-rn I 'In, n. pi. 
Looph. A group of condllgenous polyps.— bex"n-co- 
Yn Pin Hi .a.— liex"n-eor / n I-line, a. & it.— Iie.v'net. 

Having six rays. Iicx-ae't i-un 1 J. I I. A sponge- 
spicule with six niv8.-tlex-ne"li-iicl'li-dii, ». pi. 
Spong. An order of trlaxonian slllelooa sponges with a 
skeleton of silfelous spicules, including glass-sponges.— 
hcx-ne"tt-He 1'lid. hex-nc"ti-ncl'II-dun, a. & n. 
— 1 1 i-»<*l'luie, a. Of or pertaining to the Hex- 

ncUnetUiia. — 11 i*x / 'nc-i iu'i-ii, n. pi. Zooph. The Au- 
thozou . — 11 ex "ne-1»it'i-it*, w. pi, Zooph. A group of 
actliilnrinns. - lie.x"ne-t in'i-n n, a. & - hex"u- 

due'ty 1-lsui, n. The condition of having six fingers or 
toes.— lH’\ l "n-diic'tyl-oiiH, a. Having six fingers or 
n. (’hem. A white seiulsolld 
(LkJIjP of the pnrntfitt s«*ries of hydrocarbons, found In 
American petroleum. Called also cetane. liec'dre-uncG 
-l»ex''n-omV-roii, «. 1, A period of six days, as 

rnnuii r if ftir* neoafl/m 


an — guv. all; lu-fewd, 1ft - futwre; c = k; church; <lli=Me; go, sing, iiik; t*o; thin; Zh = azure; F. boil, diine. < t /rom; t . obsolete; ♦, variant. 






luwml 


§46 


liiekory 


We are apt to pass oyer this great incident [appearance of drj h e x-M<»*'o-lial hex-asr'o-nol a 
land at creation] of the hexaemeron more lightly . . . than its ref- ofa- having if- 
ative importance demands. KlTTO Daily Bible Illust ., First 01 8 Hexagon, na\ ing Its section a 
tl>eA:, It ednesday in vol. i, p. 25. [c. * aaos. 72.] 


A crystal of silica dissolved and re-ilisaolved a thonnund time* 


1. Having the form hi-n'ilnnt* «. 1 
hexagon; six-sided. lii-^'tiisshai-e'tos, n. [-tu 


The act of gaping or yawning. 

''tos, ft. [-TL-s or -tusks, 1. A gap 
or opening; chasm; hence, a break or vacancy, as in a 

'ton uorioa ii-hof/t - 



with six styles. — liex-ng'y-mms, a. Having six styles; 
of or pertaining to the order Hexayyuia. k<»x"n-Kyn'- 
i-nn7.—liex"n-hciii'e..ron t n . Same as hexaemerox. 

— licx"a«.ki*-oc"ta-lic'iIron, n. Crystal. A hexoc- 
tahcdrou.— liex"n-kiK-tet"ra-lie'ri run, n . Crystal. 
A hextctrahcdron.— Iiex-mn'er-oiis, a. Having six 
parts or divisions; arranged in sixea. liex-n in'er-n It. 

— llex-n n'olii-tlop, 7i. pi. Ich. A family of sharks 
with one dorsal fin and six or seven branchial apertures; 
isotidanidx. Iipx-nn'eli ux, n. (t. g.)— Iicx-nu'eliid, 
«• — l»J*x-nii'clioiil, n. & n.— Hex-nn'riri-n, n. pi. 


Pythagorean school. 2. Oeom. One of 
various figures of six lines possessing 
some special properties. ,3. One of the 
64 figures, each composed of six parallel 
lines, on which the Chinese “Book of 
Changes ” ( Yik-king) is based. [ < Gr. 
hexagram matos, of six letters, < hex, 
aix, 4- graph#, write.] 

>riaiiclion*s liexngrnm, 
scribed about a conic flu* ti- " 



A Hexagram, 
hexagon, circum- 


vwu,™ 11 , us II Minimi say a apple. 

3, Logic. A step wanting in a chain of proof; u defi¬ 
ciency to be supplied in evidence. 4 . An at. An in- 
tcn al or gap; a foramen. [L., < hiatus, pp. of hio, gape.] 
Illli'ber i[*a, hib-byriti-a, n . A large genus of Aus¬ 
tralasian shruhs of the dilleniad familv ( /Jil/euiacett): 
the Australian rock-roses. [< George fiibbert.] 
lil-bcr na-ele, hoi-bfcr'na-cl, K. I. If. Hr. (hai-b^r-, 
{;•* *• 1 -AwmiCT shelter or covering; winter quarters. 
2. IlOt. A hlbernaculum. [< L. hVxrnnrulum. < hi- 
betpo; see hi be kn ate.] L ' * ■ 



oi isomers n cun) or me paranin series; espe- „ . , . ■ v ?' : . V ’, \ 

elally, a volatile colorless oil contained in petroleum. —. a Hexahedron; having six bounding planes, 
liex-n n'mi-1 nr, a. Having six angles.— hex"n-par'- hex-uin'er-oiis, hex'niie, etc. See hexa-. 
litis a. Arch. Having six parta or divisions, as a vault, Hex-inn'e-ter, hex-am'etgr, a. Having six metrical 

— lirx''n-pn r't ite, «. Arch. A system of vaulting in feet in a verse, especially dactyls and spondees 

which every bay has six compartments: occurring In some liex-ntn'c-ter, n. Pros 1 A verse of six feet the 

oid, a. But. Havlag six petaldfke organs.—hex "i»- 
prt'nl-otiN, a. Hot. Slx-petaled.— licx"n-j>liyl'IoiiN, 
a. But. Having six leaves or leaflets. — Iicx'n-olex, a. 

Sixfold; sextuple.—hex'n-pod. 1. ft. Having six feet; 
of or pertaining to the Uexapada. liex-n t>'n-<lmiN±. 

JIT. n. One of the Uexapada.— 11 ex-n p'o-iln, n. pi. 

The true or six-legged Insects. — Iiex-ap'n-rinn, hex'- 
n-pode, ft. & liex-n i>'o-dy, n. Anc. Pros. Six 
feet taken together, or a verse or line consisting of aix feet. 

— liex'n-ino"»tyIe, ft. Arch. Having a sf.x-colmnocd 
portico in front, as a temple. — licx"np-Nnl'mus, n. 

Gr. Ch. A collection of six psalms said daily at lauds. 
lie.\"iii>-.Hn Piiiowt.— hex-un'ter-o ii s,a. Six-winged. 

— hex "it-Me'line, a. Anc . /Vos. 1, Having a time 
length of six semela or morse; hexachronous. 2, Com- 
posed of feet of six aemela.— Iiex"n-sep'nl- oiim, ft. 

£??:._Haylngsix sepals.-h cx "n-Mein'n-iM»UH, ft. Bot. 


eyeted winter polyzoon-bud capable of germinating in 
the spring. (3) A hlbcmating-case constructed of for¬ 
eign materials hy certain insects. 3. A winter shelter 
or home; winter quarters, liy"ber-nac'u-l nm*. 

Yon have not come out of yonr hibemuculum too early or ti*> 
late, the time u ripe. 

variably adactyl/and'"theeixth VsTafiy “a“*d)ondc^ , , , Loets, April P . m. [n. x.aco. to.] 

Called also dactylic, heroic , and epic hexameter. The ,, J* l>er . ,,al » bQi-byr'nal, a. Of or pertaining to win 
ancient classic epics, Iliad, Odysseys, and Endd, were writ- ™t; wintry. 

ten In hexameters, and it has been used in English, as In , The limpid stream* grow torpid and then rest inn lone hibernal 
LongfeHow’s “ Evangeline ” (see the example). deep. Vinchecl %h-etches of Creation iS, p Sii h 7o 

1 '£neaVhit , :” CSt Pr " ,,eVali bUt WhCre are lhe hcarts that . [< ^ Mtvrnali*, < wint,r.] I.y-ber'nai;. 

2. Any vei*se of six feet; especially, an Alexandrine or hai'bvr-net (xm), ri. [-na’teti; -na*- 

Inmhic hexameter. [L., < (ir. hexametros, of six meaa- c V, To ? pa> * 8 tl , le ' v * nt V r; ‘specially, to pa^s the 

ures, < hex , six, -j- metron. measure.l winter season in a secluded place and in a torpid state. 

— liex"a-nief'rle, a. Composed of six metrical 88 certain animals, 
feet. Iiex-Hlll'c-Iralt; liex^n-lliel'rle-nli. “!!! be^nning of April, the Russians, huls>mating in the 

mi .t * r . . interior parts of Pi)laud f were awake, and tfettinir slowlv imd^r 

The pathway of English poetry ls strewn with bones of hexa- weigh. CARLYLE Fl'ederick vol. v hk xix ch 2 »» 34X I ii ! 
metrical beasts of burden. 11. E. Scunnnn Men and Letters. ~ — ■ - - * ' ch ' 4 ' p * ^ I,, - ] 

Longfellow p. 4d. ]H. m. & CO. ’87.] 


Having aix stamens.— h ex-nVi e r. 


dicx-ani'e-trlM, n. A writer of hexameters. 


Figuratively, to jmiss the time in seclnsion or inactiv- 
dy. [< L. hibernatus , pp. of hiberno , < hiems, winter. 1 

liy'ber-nafe*. 

hQl'bcr-ne'shmi, n. The act or time 



said of a portico or 
a temple, hex'- 
n-Hty w ln rt.— 
Iiex'n-style, n. 
— hex^n-styl'- 
• e, u. — hex w n- 
Hyl-ln|»'ic, a. 
Composed of aix 
syllables.— h i*x"- 
ii-lel "rn - lie'¬ 
ll rou, n. Same as 
HEXTETRA1IE* 

nnox. — hex " n- 

toiii'ii’tft. Cheat. 
1. Having six re¬ 
placeable monad 
atoraa: said of sd- 
eohols, ete.; aa. 



to the Ilexapla. liex"a-plar'le^. 


. Since Oriffen’s time, biblical critics have distinguished two edi¬ 
tions ... of the Septuagint, . . . the common text . . . snd the 


native or naturalized inhabitant or Hibernia or Ireland.* 
.. — lIl-ber'nl-mi-lMii, n. An Irish idiom orjiecji- 
lianty of speech. 1 ll-ber'iil-cl suit. Ill-ber'nl 


Hexapiar text, or tKiat corrected hy~Origen hhnself.*T.*H. Horne T *\ T° Irish, or to render into the Irish lan- 

Intro. lo study of Bible vol. ii, pt. i, ch. 3, p. 71. [n. a o. 72.] gnage or Idiom. 111-bc r'n 1-eiKeJ. 

Iiex"a-He'mie, liex"ii-tom'ie* etc. See hexa-. lll-ber'noK’ell'Ie, hoi-ijyr'no-Helt'ic. 1. a . Of or 

Hex'n-loiieh, liex'Q-tific, «. The first six books of ™lating to the Celts of Ireland. II. n. The language 

the Bible r ” ' . * “ * u " -- '■-* 

nee ted i 
tench#, 
liex'ile-i 
licx^l- 

specifically, the science of the relation of organisms to -olooy.]— ]|i"ber-iiol'o-gjls!, 
their environment. [< Gr. hea'is, habit (< ech#, bold), -f n»* hol-bis'cns or hi-, n. Pot. 1. A very large 



•olooy.] liex # i*col'o*gyj. 

— liex^l-co-log'It-al, liex^l-o-losx'le-nl 


Hexastylo. _ v ll .. l 

mannito ls 'a 'ftf/- Tfae temple of Zens at Olympia (restored). Iiex'on*c, iiex-tei''rn -he'di on,'tc*. 'see HKXA-.' 
atomic alcohol. 2» Composed of six atoms; said of a mole- hey+» r., a.. n.,& adv. Hie. liryet* 
eule. 3, Same as hexai>. — liex-nv'u-leiit, a. Same l»ey+, ft. High, lieyghtj lieylit,— hexlt, a. lligbeat. 
as DEXAD.— hex - n x 'on, a . Having six axes of Iieyt* ». Same asuAY*. 

gTowth: said of the splenica of sponges.— liex'ile-cyI, Iiey, he, interj. An exclamation used: (1) To express 
n ’ h yP 0 thetlea] radical (CieH*?) of hexadeeane surprise, pleasure, etc. 

audits derivatives, (ailed alao cetyl. — lie v"do-evl'ie. v . ,. ’ . , ... - 

" Chetn. Of or derived from hexadeeane or hexyl.- Put bone ^ B t ^ 1 ';j7 A ^^^^ t rc « ? s t . 4 . h ! c i *? To hieeoiigh. 


genus of herhs, shru hs, or trees of the mallow famil v (JA/f- 
vacete )—the rose-mallows — with large, showy, variously 
colored flowers. Many are in ornamental cultivation, or 
are used in medicine, etc. The shrnbhy althea or tree- 
hibiscus (// Syrian/s) is the best-known. 2. [h ] \ 

plant of this genus. [< L. hibiscus, < Gr. hibislos, 
mallow.] 

Iii'iirld, a. & n. Same ae iiYBniD. 

[Imitative.] lilekj. 


— bic, n. & interj. A hiccup: used to denote spasmodic 
Interruption In the speech of drunken persons, hickt. 


hexdccy lie alcohol (Chem.), same aa cetyl alcouol. 

— hex-el'ko-sinie. ti. Chem . A solid waxy hydro- To attract attention. (3) As an interrogative. (4) As interruption In the speech of drunken persons, hiekt 
csrhon tC^ll^) resemhllng paraffin. liex'ii-eo-Hnnet* a cry of incitement to dogs or horses. [Cp. ha, interj., lilf'fof, -eofi, -cup, *ni]H. Hiccup, etc. Ph. S. 

— hex u. Chem. Same as hexylene.— hex'e- uo. interj.] Iilc'ctip, thic'op (xm), ri. & rt. To have the liie* 

E2v»tf/ n aleihowr containi ng s ix Compounds: —hey'sgosinnd^, it. [Colloq., Eng.] lile'concli, ) cups, utter a hiccup, or to sav withhic- 
nerenyi aieolioj^ (Cellist)); hexenyl Infatuation; utter recklessness; mad Impetuosity: used also cune. -* ■ - - — - ■ ----- 

\ rnlnnOSS ariinnf anri aHonvMoHto fknriHu-hA/1 \ 


ny 1, ft. Chem. Of, 
atoms (of carbon); as. 


ehlortd (CelliiCl).— hex'iiu 
pungent liquid compound <CV 
produced artificially. Called 


Chem . 
the ae.. rf 
also hexoulene. 


n. A colorless adjeetlvely and adverbially; ’they rushed down the street i.i «/«*„ i rt 

acetylene sitIcs like heyao-mad' he Is hey.go»mad in love.— h ey': pn **'+, it J 

fjlPUP.— Ill k Y iji/ajW lS»PQtn« iian3 In / no t n of 1nrrnn/knvAn4n n#/i 11 I O* CO IIM. Il * i Cfl 


Iileli'coekt; lile'kolt; lile'kupt 

Pathol . A short, sharp clicking or 
catching sonnd dne to sudden arre.^t of 



ring in butter, coconnt-oil/the perspiratlou, among 
oxidation products of albuminoids, etc. called also 


[ME. hey day , high day, < AS. hedh, 
high, + dieg, day. 


prolctnid.~ hcx'one, «. Chem. A'fluid compound (CrIIs) ■ u*gm-r V"^*J . 

of the valylene series o/hydrocarhons distilled fro:n certain tnterj. An exclamation of 

gums and fats —hex'o-yl, n. Same aa CArnoYL.—hex- surprise, joy, wonder, etc. [< D. hei 


I«‘t"rn- lie'llroii, ». [-pha,^/.] 
hemthedron contained under 21 s' 


faces. Iiex"u-tet"rn 


Crystal. An Isometric daar, < hei , hey, 4- daar, there.] 


nder 21 similar and equal triangular hey'do-gnyt, w. 
-lie'llrnn+.— hex'yl, w. Chejn. Huy-gniMet, 



A lively dance, hey'- 

Satne as haiduc. 
person. 


nrnle alrnhni uiirriH, m nK, n. iiien.j The Hebrew 

^ . ... vnwcl-polnt or sign (») corresponding to 

ii< x an, ni x ad, a. them. Having a combining power English i either as in inachine or as In Jit: 

of six; sexlvalent. written below Ita consonant. 

Iiex'ad, n. 1. The number six; also, a group of six nr hlio'leiii, hO'lem,«. [Heb.] TheHehrcw 
a series of six numliers. 2. Chem. An atom, radical’ or ^ 0W , l ?‘, p V lnt nr corresponding to 

»“„ to .K 7 rit,coovcr,hclcrtt,dBc 

nunfber six C + ’ r ' heJ ' as i^ad-). 111, hni, inter j. An exchimation of sur- 

- T.f Af , prise, admiration, and the like: often 

i x ad ii, a,^ Of the nature of a hexad; ar- ironical. [Ct> hey. irtferi 1 * 

i « a w KCd n gro ^ >8 / of 8,x ’ baml the number six. hi'n, hTo,«. {s. Am.] Tbccrested hawk- A 

nex a-goii, hex a-gen, n. Geom. A figure, esi>ecially psrrot. 
a plane figure, with six sides and six angles. [< L. hex - na, hBa-cwa, n. [Am. Ind.] A money nr oma- 

agonum , < Gr. hexagdnon, nent. of hexag#nos, six-cor- uient. composed of strings of tusk-shells, as Dentatiuni 
nered, < hex, six, g#nia, corner.] licx-n*r'o-iiy+. indianortnn, formerly current among the Indians from 

“J?«' Lot. Tissue com- uorthern California to Puget Sonnd. liai'kwid; 
posed of cells that are hexagonal In section. lilk'wn*; lilq'tiii*; li y'«-qiint;.l'o-q| IB *. 



Phil. Soc. 


lileii, lilclil. Hitch, etc. 
hieli'eock+, n. A fool. 
liich'el+, n. A hetehel. 

hie jit'eel, hie J^’setr/ryg'eet. [L.] Here lies: inscribed ou 
tombstones; hence, ns a noun, a tombstone or Its Inscription. 
The cold HicJacels of the dead. Texntson Vivien st. 31. 
hick, hie, r. I Pro v. Eng.] To hop. 
lilek, n. Arustic; country bumpkin: a variation of Did. 

familiar short form for Itichard. 
liick'or-y, hlk’er-1, a. [North. Eng.] Ill-natured. 
hick"er-y:pirk'c'r-y, n. Same as ltiHRA-PienA. 
Iilck'ing-ly+, adr. In a hacking manner: said of a cough. 
ii]i‘k'<joJnl", hic'*j©mt% n. A system of masonrv- 
poiuting in which the mortar between the courses is flush 
with the face of the wall. 

lilek'o-ry, hic'o-ri, n. [-kies, pi.] 1. An American 
tree (genus Cary a) of the walnut family Uugiandactxb 
All the species, of which 6 or 7 are found lri the eastern 
I T nlted States, have large compound pinnate leaves with 
from 5 to 11 leaflets, and produce a nut with a 4-valved. 
firm, and ultimately dry hull falling awav from the smooth 
bony nutshell. In which point It specially differs from the 
walnut, with which it is confounded In some parts of New 
England. See wacni t. The wood in all tne species is 
hard, tough, heavy, valuable for timber and fuel, the best 
being that of the white, shnghark, or shellbark hWcorv 
< Carya alba), distinguishable from the other species bv its 
hark, which peels off. and Its leaves, which have onlv 5 leaf- 
lets. It furnishes the best hickory-nut in the Northern 
States, most of the others being of poorer quality and called 
pigituts, butternuts , and mockernuts. The pecan-nut of 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, £r -over, eight, <j = usage; tin, machine, J = renew; obey, no; not, nor, at§m; full, rule; bot, burn; aisle; 


















liiek*eorner 


M7 


hieroglyph 



the Southern States Is the nut of Carya olivetformis, the 
olive-shaped hickory -nut. See Carya. 

The hickory, including several species, is very generally distrib¬ 
uted over this coDti- 
nent, but is found in no 
other part of the world. 

W. FLAGG Year 
Among the Trees, 

Hickory p. 156. [E. A 
L. -81.] 

2. The wood of any 
species of hickory. 

3. Something made 
of hickory, as a 
walking-stick or a 
drinking-cup. 

For one thing I ought 
to be thankful. If pov¬ 
erty brings me so near 
the wind that I cannot 
.stay here, in doty to 
my stomach, I have 
•only to take my hick¬ 
ory and walk. Web¬ 
ster in Private Cor¬ 
respondence, May 4. 

'OS vol. i, p. 206. [L. B. 

A CO. ’57.1 

We had , . . choco¬ 
late served in hicko- 

& m “Hke h 'u.aton? The Sbagbsrk Hickory (Carya 

wa wPotmSm#' tabl!% ° 0t «. hlckory.mit, with half tbs shuck 

J. L. STEPHEN’S removed. 

Travels in Central America vol. il, ch. I, p. 20. [H. ’67.] 

[Am. Ind.] hlo'co-ryt. 

Compounds, etc.: — 1i1ck'n-ry*l>or"ei**». An Amer¬ 
ican ccrambycld beetle, destructive 
to hickory-trees by the boring of the 
larva, as Cyllene plcta. — ti. * etica - 
lyjptii-s, n. A tall Australian tree 
(Eucalyptus punctata) furnfshing 
valuahle timber. Called also leather - 
jacket and hickary - eucalypt . — h. * 
gird I or, n. Acerambyeldbeetle ( On - 
<-iiieres cmgulatux) which girdles the 
twigs of the hickorv.— hick'n-ry- ~ 
liend", n. ILocal, U. S.] The ruddy 
duck.— Iw>niit, n. I, Any nut home 
by a hickory-tree, such as those known The Hickory-bor¬ 
as shellback*, king nut*, pecan* nuts, er ( Cf/llene pic- 
mockeru ut*, and pignut*, 2. In a spe- ut). 
cial and restricted sense, the shellbark, a ^ ma j e 

orthenutofthewhitehlckory( C.atba), ’ ’ ’ 

aod the klngnut, that of the big shellbark ( C . sulcata ), the 
two hickorv-nuts of the markets.— li. pine, n . The fox- 
tail-piue (Pinm Balfouriana) of California and Colorado; 
also, the southern mountain-pine (Pinus pungen*) of the 
southern Allcghanies.—Ii. pole, a pole or flagstaff of 
hickory, with a hush at the top: from 1828 to I860 a symbol 
of the Democratic party in the United States: adopted in 
honor of Andrew Jackson, who was called *‘01d Hickory.” 


semble. mask, screen, secrete, suppress, veil. Hide is the lilen, bin, n. [hien, jw/.| [Chio.] A subordinate govern- 
general term, including all the rest; whatever is put out of mental district or its capital. heeni. 
sight, or beyond ready observation or approach. Is said to hl'e-ra, n. Plural of uieron. 

be hidden; a thing may be hidden by intention, byaeeldent, HUe-rn'el-a u, hai'e-rg'shi-an or hUe-ra'd-an, n. Ch. 

«je ^P^ction of the faculties of the one from HisL A disciple of Hierax, of Leontopolis, Egypt (3d cen- 
whom It Is hidden; In theirgames, children hide the slipper, * x hf fln H«cetic mnralitv snH reliWev nnd 

or hUle themselves from each other; a man unconsciously Vi r X'’. Uy J! 1 }/ celibacy, aud 

hide* a picture from another by standing before it. or hides denied the resurrection of the hody and the salvation of 
a thing from himself by laying somethingelse over it. Asan those dying In infancy. lll'er-a-clte}:. 
act of persons, to conceal isalways intentional; onemay ft/rft? IIl"e-ra'cl-n in, harg-re'shi-umftz’hre-rg'ci-um, n. 1. 
his face in anger, grief, or abstraction: he conceals his face A very large genus of perennial herbs of the aster family 
S u ;?o h ^ a ^^°^ nIt fe> n - ^ h ,°T ( Compositse) - known as hawkweeds - mainly European, 

than Conceal and uscd?h/efly of such matertalobjects as " ith radical or alternate often toothed leaves, and small 
maybe separated from the person, or from their ordinary k. cad ® PP, J ori ^ peduncles or leafless scapes. 2. 

surroundings, and put in unlooked-for places; a mau con- [h-1 A plant of this genus. [< Gr. hterakion, hawkweed, 
ceals a scar on his face, but does not secrete it; a thief secretes < hierax , hawk.] 

stoloQ goods; an officer secretes himself to watch the thief. hI"e-ra'co-aphln:x/ / ,liQi*e-re'co-sfiflx' or hI*e-rct'co-, 
A tiling is covered by putting something over or around It, The hawk-headed sphinx of later 
whether by accident or design; it is screened hy putting Etrvnt See anorospiiinx amlrum- 
soinethlng before it, always with some purpose of protec- SgJJ- ANDRospiimx ^nacmo¬ 
tion from observation, inconvenience, attack, censure, etc. sphinx. ‘- < kxv. flier ax i/iiera A-), 

In the figurative nse, a person may hide honorable feeltogs; „ *r sphinx.] 

he conceals an evil or hostile intent. See bury; mask; til"e-ra*i>tc'ra, liai'[or bUlg-ru- 
j»alli ate.— Antonyms : admit, avow, betray, confess, pic'ra, n. [LL.] A cathartic of „ 
disclose, discover^ divulge, exhibit^ expose, lav bare, lay powdered aloes (4 parts) and canel- * A Hieracosphlnx. 

tell, uncover, la-hark (1 part). lilck // er-y*j>lek'cr-yt [Colloq.J. 

Iii'cr-arclt, hai'gr-Grc, n. I. An ecclesiastical chief 
ruler; also, a leader of celestial hosts. 

To whom tbe winged hierarch replied. 

Milton P. L. bk. v, 1.468. 



opeu, make known, manifest, reveal, show, tell, uncover, 
unmask, uoveli. 

-liiae'mmlsseek', n. A game played by children in 
which one or more hide and the rest seek them: figuratively 
applied to one’s evading an open answer; as, you play hide* 
and*seek with my question. 

hide*, rf. [hi'ded; hi'ding.] 1. To castigate with a 
rawhide whip; flog severely. 2. To cover as with a 
hide or hides. 

Our hided vessels in their pitchy round 
Seldom, unless from rapine, bold a sheep. 

LANDoa Gebir hk. i, 1.159. 

Ill lie 1 , n. The skin of a large animal, as an ox, especially 
when considered as material for leather, or as having 



2. Gr. Antlq . An official who had charge of the votive 
offerings in a temple. [< LL. hierarcha , < Gr. hier¬ 
arch^*, < hie?V8 , sacred, -f- archos, ruler, < archd, rule.] 
— liF'cr-arcti'lisa. Relating to or of thenatureor 
a hierarchy. Iil"er-areli'aU; lil"er-nrch'le¬ 
al}:.— liF'er-areli'ic-al-ly, adv.— lil'er-nrcli- 
Isin, n. The principles, character, and rule of a hier- 
, . . , „ archy; devotion to hierarchical rule, 

been made into leather: sometimes applied contemptu- )»l'or-arcli /, y, hoi'gr-ark*!, «. [-ies,;>L] 1. A body of 


ously to the human skin 

His villany fairly has earned 
A hundred good lashea well laid on his hide. 

Saxe Caliph and Cripple at. 21. 

[< AS. hgd, skin.] 

Compounds, etc.: — flint hide, a aiin-dried hide.— 

f rreen li.» rnvv li,, anuotauned hide with the h.iiron.— 
liile'jblowu", a. [Rare.] Puffed up; swollen; bloated.— 
htdinniller, 7 i. A machine or soakiog-tank in which hides 
are agitated.— h» * mill, n. Amaehlnein which hides that 
have been soaked to prepare them for tanning are kneaded 
or pounded, to make them soft. Called also hide*working 
machine.— h. roue, rope plaited from rawhide, and used 
for traces, transmission of power, etc.— |]»«Nci*npi*r, n. A 
machine for removing the flesh from hides.—I i.cmI re tell¬ 
er* n. A frame to smooth the wrinkles out of hides by 
stretching.— Inswnrker, n. A machine for evening hides 
on a beam.— lorcha !i., an oiled undressed hide. IonIi 
h.t— in take it nut nf one’s liltlc [Colloq.], to getsat- 
isfaction from one hy administering castigation, as fo£ an 
uncollectable debt.— wi Id li., a hide from a wild steer. 

[t»i"*hn (t» n. I. The gizzard-shad. 2. Tlic fail herring n. Old Eng. Law . A measure of land, originally 

mattowocca.— li. whirl [U. S.l, a heavy shirt made of enough to suptiort a family; a holding; an allotment, 
coarse twilled cotton, striped or checked, commonly worn As hyl portion of land, < hlwan, family.] 


ecclesiastical rulers; the higher and lower clergy collect¬ 
ively; hence, any hody of rulers similarly organized; 
as, the Pope ia the head of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

This Mormon hiemrehy, of whicb be [Joseph Smith] was the 
head, was to be abeoluto in everything. 

C. C. Coffin Building the Nation ch. 32, p. 444. [it. ’83.] 
2. The dominion of a hierarch or hierarchs: government 
by or as hy prelates and inferior clergy; as, the constitu¬ 
tion of the Anglican Church is a hierai'chy. 3. Biol. A 
series of systematic groups, as kingdoms, classes, orders, 
families, genera, and species. 4. According to Dionys¬ 
ius, one of those emanations from the Divine which the 
cabala calls Sephiroth; a function or distinction. They 
are angels, archangels, princedoms, powers, virtues, domin¬ 
ions, thrones, cherubim, and seraphim, the last order being 
nearest the Trinity. 

These are called by Dionysius at one time Functions, at another 
DistMictions, and at another. Hierarchies, John Colet Hier¬ 
archies of Dionysius tr. by Lupton, pt. i, ch. 6, p. 18. [bell ’69.] 
[< F. hierarchie , < LL. hierarchic < Gr. hierarchia, < 
hierarch?*; see hierarch.] 

Iil^e-ral'lc* J hui\-rat'ic, -al, a. Of or pertaining 


No tottering hide*bound ghosts are there. 

Of Pharaoh’n evil cattle. Whittier Drovers at. 8. 


2. Confined by prejudice; obstinately fixed in opinion; 
narrow-minded; etuDborn; bigoted; as, tthidebound con¬ 
servative. 

* My Teacher*,’ say» he/ were hide*bound Pedant*.’ 

CARLYLE Sartor He sari us hV.. ii, ch. 3, p. 72. [C. A II.] 
3t. Penurious; niggardly.— hlde'blnd", vt. [Rare.] To 
constrict, circumscribe, or confine closely, 
hlrir'ling, hoid'ling, a. [Hare.] ^ A 
cretlve; furtive. 


Saine as hida^. l»l/'e-ral'le-nl, f to priests; devoted to sacred uses; 
Iathol. Affected gaccrdotai; consecrated; as, the hieratic class. 

Comte’n dogmatic self»nR*ertion, wbetber it speaks in maudlin 
softness or with hieratic grandeur, we believe to be perfectly sin¬ 
cere. Martineau Essays, Comte in vol. i, p. 341. [L. G. A co. ’90.] 
[< L. hieraticus, < Gr. hieratikos , < hieros , sacred.1 
Phrases:—hieratic nrt, the style of conventional art 


li * A’ac<TfloV AD |H r c^>irorii^e'r+. . , "hakr&T 1 

»V k r1‘& ?h?r!h,M "W‘ a Xon c/ri^id‘ i.idur"]cj contraction of the skin: 

Thcv^differ 'foil ", l,f offil'iffiVVto) ™*>- ^ Sad of domestic a.dmsls. 

chiefly in that they are Unitarian, 
kick'll it. ri. See hiccup. 

hick'wnll", hlc'wW, n. [Prov. Eng.] 1, A woodpecker, 
esiwclallv tt>e little spotted woodpecker. 2. The little hlue 
titmouse’, heffellj lilck'lialU; hlck'ollt; hick'- 
\vny"i. _ _ 

IIl-i’o'rl-n, hi-cG'ri-a, ti, Bot. SaraeasCARYA. [>L., 
for hickory.] lll-co'rl-ni**. 
lilc"o-iec', hfc'o-tl’, n. A West-Indiao cmydoid turtle 
iChrysemys patustri* or rugosa) hlc'^-lct/i; bic"- 
m-tcc't. 

Ijiir All i ttraordinarv hhi'e-om*, hid'g-os (xin), a. Shocking or dreadful in tiiiiizing In thc isometHc"8y8tenr.’ [< Gr.' 

, '. 1 '''Ig.s hoi d04. n ; extrHOnlinay )ookgi Kmnd> or otherwise; offensive to the senses and the Lipuri Islands.] 

detestable to the judgment; horrid; ghastly; appalling; |»|cro r . Derived from Greek Mero*, sacred, divine: a 


f rovemed by priestly tradition, to be seen in Egyptian and 
lyzantlne paintings.— Ii, xviiting, a cursive form of 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, more complex timn the demotic or 
popular corslve. It was employed for state papers, ac¬ 
counts, memoranda, rituals, and legal documents as early 
as the 4th or 5th dynasty, and continued till theSd or 4th eeu- 
tury of our era. 

Given to concealing; se- lii'er-a-tite, hai'^r-a-toit, w. Mineral. A stalactitic, 
grayish, vitreous potassium fluosilicate (KoSiF„), cryg' 
tall 12 . ' ~ 


tax, formerly paid to the crown for every hide of land. 

[< hide*, n.j liy'ilajge}. 

Iil-dnI'gi^iii* hi-dal'JIzm, n. rifare.] The characteristic 
disposition and behavior of the hidalgos, 
hl-iknt'go, hi-dal'gO, n. A Spanish nobleman of the 
lower class; a man of gentle birth; one entitled to be 
called Bon. 

An old Hidalgo, proud and taciturn. 

Longfellow Wayside Inn , Torquemada *t. 1. 

[Sp., < O. Sp . jijo dalgo, < L .filins It alien*, Italian son.] 

— Ill-il nl' irn, n. A lady of noble or gentle rank or birth; 
the correlative of hidalgo. 

An iuntep so delicately arched that water may flow beneath It, 
proclaim* her o veritable hldalga. ... , 1V1 ,. Ui UUb ,., U v 0 ... 

H. R, Lemly in Harper'S Monthly June, ’85, p. 55. 1|il |/ pr+f a/lCf Hither. bM'er-wnrdt. 
li lil'ileii, 1 hid'n, hid, pa. 1. Put out of sight; con- li|'<|I tig 1 , hai'ding, n. The act of hiding or secreting, 
hid, i’cealea; secret; as, hidden treasure. or the state of being hidden; concealment. 

Mnch that i« noble and heroic in the feeliDg* of the nineteenth —lll'lllllg*plncc", 71. A place of hiding; a refuge, 
oentnrv ho* it* hidden roots in the thirteenth. IlPdl IIJT 2 , n. [C’olloq.] A flogging. . 

Max MI’ller Chips vol. iii, ch. 2, p. 60. [s. ’71.] h| ( |/|| n gri, hid'lingz, adv. [Scot/ Secretively; furtively. 
2. Not known; unseen; mysterious. hlil'linnt.— Iiiil'lings, a. Clandestine. 

1 mysterious; onscuaE. li Id'll, pp. Hidden. Phil. Soc. 


terrible; grim; as, a hideous spectacle or cruelty. 

Aa Pennant observe*, it [the snow-owl] add* horror even to the 
region# of Greenland, by its hideous crie* resembling those of a 
man in deep distress. 

Alex. Wilson Am. Omith., Snow Oirl in vol. ii, p. 49. [aou. 77.] 

S < OF. hidos, F. hideux , prob. < L. hispid us y rough.] 
ild'l-ount; hlil'oiist. 

Synonyms: sec frightful; ouastly; orim. 

— lil<l'e>oiiN<-1y, adv. In a hideous manner, lild'- 
o ii x-l y t.— Ii 1 d 'e-o iis-iics^r. The quality of being 
hideous. lilil"e-OK't-ty$. 
lil'dcr, hai'd^r, n. One who hides or secretes. 


combining form. — llP'er-och'lo-e, n. Bot. A small 
genus of sweet-scented grasses. 11 . odorata is the well- 
known vanilla-grass, and H. boreale is the holy grass of 
northern Europe. III"er-oeli'lo-iit.— In"er-nc'ri»- 
cy, n. [Hare.] 1. Ecclesiastical rule or supremacy; a hier¬ 
archy. 2. The order of the clergy.—hi''er-«-ci'nl'ic* 
a. Of or pertaining to hieroeraey; hierarchical. 

If the church influence controlled everything, * the minister ’ was 
usually by far tbe most influential person in the church. . . . The 
government wa* then In reality essentially hierocratie. H. J8. 
Randall Thomas Jefferson vol. i>, ch. 12, p. 648. [D. A J. ’58.] 


Synonyms: see n 
— hill il<* n fiflli** 


eonsiTiitlvp fifths 

In similar motion.- - - - 

not oi»nly: <»yertly. _ tranB . urge to action; hasten; Incite; instigate; as :] in thechase. 


lild'ilen-lte, hid'n-ait, n. _ . _ 

parent, pale-yellowish green to deep-emerald green vari¬ 
ety of ppodumcne: used as a gem, and called also lithia 
emerald. [< \V. E. Hidden.] 
lilile 1 , haid, r. [hid; hid'den; iii'di^g.] I. t. 1, To 
put out of eight; cover up; secrete; disguise; suppress; 
as, to hhle money; the tree hides you from view. 

Adorn and hi# wife hid themselves from the presence of the Lord 
G«k1. Gfn - Ah 8 - 


— lii'cr-o-tlule", n. Gr.Antiq. A temple slave, or one set 
apart as the property of some deity.— lii"er-og'n-uiy, n. 
A sacred marriage. 

We must now recall the fact that the hlerogamy of Zcu* and 
Europa was annually celebrated at Gortyna in Crete. LenoBMANT 
Beginnings of Hist. tr. by Mary Lockwood, npp. i, p. 550. [S. ’82.] 
— Iii"n*-«ig'i , n-i»liy»». [lhire.] SacredwTitlng.-Iri"- 
er-ng'rn.-plier, Iil"er-n-griu»li'ic» a.— Iil"»*r- 
nl'n-try* 7i. The adoration of saints or of objects re¬ 
garded as sacred,— lil'«*r-«i-innn"ey» n. The art of divi¬ 
ning hy observing tilings offered In sacrifice.— Iil"er-n- 
mnr'tyr//. A martyred priest.—lii"cr-oiii-ne'nioii» 
n. [-mo-nes, pi. ] 1. Gr. Antiq. (1) A hlcrograinmateus. 
(2> A priest or a chief magistrate at Byzantium, Chaleedon, 
Meg&ra, etc. 2. Gr. Ch. The guardian of the roll of bishops 
In the patriarchal sec of Constantinople.— lii"cr-iiin'ii- 
uneli, n. Gr. Ch. A priest who is also a monk.— Iii"er- 
i»N'c«i-i>y, n. Divination hy inspecting the entrails, of 
sacrificial victims.—Ill "rr-n-tlie'en., [-c.e, pi.] A re¬ 
ceptacle or place for sacred things. 

hai'sr-o-f-lif, vt. To represent Were 

II. i. Togo in haste; hasten; hurry: sometimes with a i l f)^.][. a !]i;., 0 ( X |l > , r< * 8 'Tt)' 3 *’! .' A^pKre-wrltingditerally 
reciprocal pronoun. lil"er-o-slypli'ic, f a sacred wrlting),priinariivdes- 

//ictbee from this pjace! __ _ . „ ignathig. esDeciallv in the nlural, the picture-writing of 


IflliH or octave?** in musical progression, hl-U ro ii'o-mi m, hoi-dron'o-soe, n. Pathol. A disease 
tbs or octaves that are suggested or implied characterized hv excessive sweating; sudor angliens. [< 
on.— Iinl ilrmvcliioil t ci» Hot, KavIdk fir hi/if*fin ,I - d/imw 1 

•nled. as the leaves of houseleeks. - nia TV*' T. nOSOS ' SICKness.j 


. 1. To 


to hie on dogs'. 2. To pass over with speed or haste. 

Acd on the Hunter hied his wny, 

To join some comrades nf the day. 


2. To keen secret refrain from confeeshig , \v JJJthold |j| e /j„ llf | 1 1 1 o'l n nd-e r . Sec i iioiiland, etc. 
from knowledge, as, to hide one s fears. 3. To remove j 1 | e j i | + To bend; incline. Pee heklp. 

from danger ; shelter ; as, he shall hide me in safety. 4. 1l |. ( ,|/ |ll j tei lii-eFmoit, n. Mineral. A crystalline, met- 
To turn away from; refuse the presence and attention a in c , pure black manganese-calcium ferrous urnniuni- 
of: a figurative use; ns, hide not thy face front me. yttrium stanno-tantalate, found chiefly near Falun, Swe¬ 

ll. t. To keep oneself out of sight; withdraw from £ oll [< p. j. Welvu Swedish chenilst.l 
view; remain conccaletl; as, to hide in darkness. hiVin-nl+, a. Hibernal. liy'eiii-nlL-lil'eni-ntet, rl. 

In thy abysses hide Beaoty and eacrlleticf* unknown. To hibernate, liv'ein-nlet.— lil"**in-n'tllillt, «. 1. 

Bryant The Past at. 7. Hibernation. 2. The act of sheltering during Hie winter. 
[< AS. hf/dan, hide.] Iiy"rin-R'timi+. 

Synonyms: bury, cloak, conceal, cover, disguise, dis- lil'ems. hol'einz or hUeim, n. [L.] winter. IijViihL 


Keats Eve of St. Agnes »t. li. 
Haste; horry; speed. 


ignatlng, especially in the plural, the picture-^ 
tnc ancient Egyptians; hence, any kind of writing in 
which the figures of objects take the place of conven¬ 
tional signs, as in that of the Chinese, Aztecs, and 
ancient Peruvians. 

The Egyptian hieroglyphs are either (1) ideographic. 
representative of Ideas, or (2) phonetic, representative or 
sounds. Ideographic hieroglyphs are, either (a) represent¬ 
ative, where the figure of an object represents the object 
itself, or (ft) symbolic, where the meaning is conveyed met¬ 
aphorically, as the figure of a Jackal, representing cunning. 
The phonetic hieroglyph represeuts cither (a) a complete 
word, which occurs as part of other words, or (ft) part of a 
w'ord, especially an Initial syllable or letter. 


mi = out; oil; lu=fewd, IQ = fntwre; c = k; church; dh = thc\ go, sing, ink; ao; thin; zii = azure; F. boh, dune. <>from ; t, obsolete; variant. 




hieroglyphic 

The decipherment of the names Ptolemy and Cleopatra on the 
inscription of the famous Kosetta stone, as set down distinctly in 
pure phoaetie sign*, was the first step in our recovery of the key to 
the hieroglyphs. W. l). WHITNEY Lang, and the SI tidy of 
Lang. leeU xli, p. 454. [s. ’74.] 

2. Any occult character or mysterious word intended to 
have or supposed to convey a hidden meaning. 

The truest poet is he who reads nature’s hieroglyphics most 
truly and most widely. 

J. C. SllAlflP J\)etry and Philos ., Keble p. 265. [ll. m. a CO. *82.] 
[< F. hieroglyphe, < Gr .hieros, sacred, + glyph!), carve.] 
lirero-glypli'lc, bai’gr-o-glif'ic, a. 1. Of the na¬ 
ture of or represented by hieroglyphs or symbolic signs. 
See i 1 In 0 . under alphabet. 

The earliest words and writings coined by man were hieroglyphic. 
McCosh Typical Forms hk. iii, ch. 2, p. 445. [con. a co. ’56.] 

2. Of occult, symbolic, or mysterious character or mean¬ 
ing; enigmatical. 

The dumb rock tries to write out its message with hieroglyphic 
lichens. 

Lucy Larcom .4s It Is in Ilearen ch. 3, p. 32. [h. m. a co. Hi.] 

3. Kntom . Having special markings thought to resem¬ 
ble hieroglyphs, as the elytra of some beetles. Iil"- 

er-o-srlypli'le-nl*. 

—hi"er-o - glypli'ic-nl -ly, artr.—hi'Vr - ojr'lv- 
pliist or lil"er-o«glynh'ist (xni), n. One skilled in 
the art of reading hieroglyphs.— |ii"or-og'l y-ph I xc, vt. 
To express la hieroglyphs; represent by symbolic charac¬ 
ters— h i "er-o "g 1 y p Ii -u l'o-gy, n. The study or science 
of hieroglyphs. 

lilVr-o-grani, hai'^r-o-gram, A sacred writing; a 
character or symbol of sacred significance. [< iiieik>- 
4- Gr. grammas writing, < graphs^ write.] 

— Iii"er-n-8rrnin'niat, h . A writer of hlerograma or 
hieroglyphs; « keeper of the sacred records in Egypt, hi", 
er-o-grniii'iim-tistt.—ht"ei‘-o-grnin'iiin-f ciik, n. 
Gr. An tig. A custodian of state papers and judicial deci¬ 
sions; especially, one of the more honorable class of depu¬ 
ties who composed the Delphic Amphictyonlc council.— 
iii"er-o-griiiii-innt'ie, «. Relating to or of the nature 
of a Iilerognun. hi"ep-o-grn in-iun I'ic-nl*. 
lil"er-ol'o-«:y. hai’er-el'o-ji, rt. 1. The science of or 
a treatise on ancient Egyptian writings and Inscriptions; 
also, any treatise on sacred things. 2, Theol. The sci¬ 
entific study and comparison of religions. [< Gr. hiero- 
loma, < hieros, sacred; and see -ologyJ 
Derivatives:— bi"er-o-lng'iu, «. Relating to nr of 
the nature of hlerology. hi"er-o-log'ie-nl*.—hi"cr« 
ol'o-gi*t, a. One who studies or Is proficient In hlerology. 
1»IV-r«»», hai'g-ren or hi'e-ron, n. [-ra, W] G’r. Am 
tlq . Any holy or consecrated place or building. Espe¬ 
cially: ( 1 ) A sanctuary or aaered enclosure, containing, 
perhaps, several temples and other buildings. (2) A 
minor temple or chapel. [< Gr. hieron> neut. of hiei'W, 
saered.] 

nrv-roii'y-iiilte, hoi's-ron'i-mait, n . A follower of 
St. Jerome (Hieronymus); a member of one of the sev¬ 
eral monastic sects named after him. 

— lll^e-ro-nyin'le, a. 

lil-er'o-plianl, hai-cr'o-fonUxin), n. The chief priest 
or expositor of the Eleuslnian mysteries in ancient Greece; 
hence, a priest or teacher of any mystery relating to re¬ 
ligion. [< LL. hierophante *, < Gr. hierophantts, < 
hierofis sacred, -f- p/iainc 5, show.] 

— lil-er // t>-plui n'l Ic, a. Relating to hierophants. 
III'Vr-o-Kol'y-ml^inn, haUgr-o-sal'i-maPtan, a. Of 

or pertaining to Jerusalem; as, the I/ietvsolymifan lit- 
urgy. [< LL. Hierosolyjnitanus , < L. Hierosolyma, 
Jerusalem, < Gr. Hierostiynia, Jerusalem.] 
Iii'e-rur-gy+, a. A holy work; worship. liiV-ronr-gyt. 
Iii' / ln-l n'l in. ti. & a. bee highfalutin’. 
lilgc'srle, hig'l, ri. [hio'cled; tiiu'oLixo.] To dispute 
about trifling matters, as in bargaining; chaffer; haggle. 

I sold fifty strake o’ barley today in half this time; but you will 
higgle aud higgle for a penny more than the commodity is worth. 

FAH«iUUAn Recruiting Officer act iii, sc. I. 

[Cor. of hagole.]— lilg^Kle-liag/'jrle. I. vi. [Col- 
foq.] To higgle. II, n. The act of higgling. 

I*Ig'iile-tl y*pl«;'ffle-tly, hig'Uli-pig'l-dj, a. [Colloq.] 
In a disordered state or condition; topsy-t.Urvy. 
hlg'gle'dyTl^lP'dy, n. Great confusion. 
Iilg'gle*tly*plg'jjle*(ly, adv. [Colloq.] In a con¬ 
fused manner; tnixedly. 

Why pitch every century, country, and fashion higgledy-pig¬ 
gledy into your parlors and dining-room ! 

G. w. CURTIS Potiphar papers paper iii, p. 104. [H. ’72.] 
Iiltf'srler, hig'lyr, n. A pedler or huckster: said to be 
so named from the chaffering or higgling proclivities 
commonly ascribed to this class; hence, any one who 
biggies. 

The higgler's cottage be thv future home. 

CitABOE Pit risk Register pt. i, at. 46. 
hig'glcr-y. hlg’lgr-i, n. A higgler’s wares, 
hig'gling, htg’IIng, n. The act or action of chaffering, 
bight, r. I, t. To make high; exalt. 11, i. To rise, as 
the tide, to the highest point. 

lilgli, hai, a. 1, Greatly elevated above any object, 
hase, or surface, in comparison with what is usual, or 
with some standard; lofty; as, a high mountain, column, 
or tree. 2. Extending upward; having altitude: with 
some qualifying word; as, it Is only an inch high . 3 . 
Elevated, in a figurative sense. ( 1 ) Holding lofty or the 
chief rank; chief in the general estimation; first; princi¬ 
pal; head: as, a official; high priest; high sheriff. 

I have remarked jn all countries where artificial distinctions 
exist, that the very highest classes are always the most courteous 
and unassuming. 

Irvixq Sketch-Book, Country Church p. 128. [o. p. r. ’61.] 
(2) Advanced to a state of completion or perfection; 
consummate; as, high tide; high noon. (3) Exalted in 
degree or quality; of much importance, etc.; preeminent; 
as. a high purpose; a person of high character; high art. 

thy heart kindle with the highest hopes, . . , 

Tor majesty and poi-ple greatness court thee. 

Row E La fly Jane Gray act Hi, sc. 2. 

(4) Of large amount or quantity; as, a high rate of inter¬ 
est; lie bought the property at a high figure. I. Proud 
In manner, appearance, or tone; lofty; ostentatious; ar¬ 
rogant; as, a high temper; a high demeanor. 

IRgh look* speak as loud as high words. 

Charles Reade Cloister and Hearth ch. 61, p. 299. [ll. *77.] 
5. Unusual In respect to physical character or quality; 
strong; Intense; as, high fever; high W’lud; high color. 
The usual high temperature of equinoctial lands. 

Prescott Mexico vol. i, hk. i, p. 5. [n. *51.] 


§-iS 

Good coloor is not attainable at high speed, unless It la made the 
chief aim of the artist. 

HaMERToN Etching and Etchers hk. i, p. t. [macm. ’68.] 
6 . Mas. Having a relatively acute or sharp sound; 
shrill; as, a high tone. 7 , Xaut. Near to the wind: 
said of a ship. S. Cookery . Tainted: said of meat. 0. 
[Slang.] Partially Intoxicated. [< AS. hedh, high.] 
lielsrlit; lieyt; liyt. 

Synonyms: elevated,* eminent, exalted, lofty, noble, 
proud, steep, tall, uplifted. Deep, while an antonym of high 
In usage, may apply to the very same distance simply meas¬ 
ured In an opposite direction; as, a deep valley nestflng be¬ 
tween high mountains. J/igh Is a relative term: a table is 
high If it exceeds thirty Inches; a hill Is not high at a hun¬ 
dred feet. That is tall whose height Is greatly In excess of 
Its breadth or diameter, and whose actual height is great 
for an object of its kind; as, a tall tree; a tall man; tall 
grass. That Is lofty which Is Imposing or majestic In height; 
■we term a spire tall with reference to Us altitude, or lofty 
with reference to Its majestic appearance. That is elevated 
which is raised somewhat above its surroundings: that Is 
eminent which Is far above them; as, an elevated platform: 
an eminent promontory, in the figurative sense, elevated 
Is less than emljient station, and this less than exalted; we 
speak of high or derated thoughts, aims, etc., In the good 
sense, but sometimes of high feelings, looks, words, etc., 
In the Invidious sense of haughty or arrogant. A high am¬ 
bition may be merely selfish; a lofty ambition Is worthy and 
noble. See haughty; steep.— Antonyma: base, degraded, 
deep,deprcssed.dwarfedjnferior, low, mean,short, stunted. 

Compounds, etc.: [For convenience, the compounds 
and phrases containing the word high, as adjective or a 9 
Rdverb, hnve been grouped together here.]—n high 
hnnd, defiance of right or authority; audacity; as, to 
carry matters with a high hand.— n h. olil time [Slang], 
a time of excitement, especially of convivial excitement. 

— h, mid dry, completely out of water; stranded.— h, 
nml mighty, powerful; arrogant; proud.—high'* 
blent", a. Extremely blest or happy.— Unblooded, «. 
Having a fine strain of blood; high-born; as, high-blooded 
cattle or horses.— li.ibl own, a. Swelled out with or as 
with wind; Inflated.—h.shorn, a. Of high or noblebb-th or 
extraction.— b.dioy, n. 1 . [New Eng.] A chest of drawers 
standing on high legs. 2+. An extreme Tory. Davies. 

— h.Hired, a. 1, Having a fine pedigree; as, a high-bred 
horse. 2. Characterized by good manners or breeding.— 
b.sbiiilt, h.*eockn lorinii, n. See cockalorum. 

— h. (colored, a. I. Having a strong, deep, or glaring 
color. 2. Strong or forcible In representation; vivid; as, a 
high-colored description.— II. CoiiiiiuhkIou Court 
[ Eng.], an ecclesiastical court united to the crown In 1558-’59, 


highlander 

flowers: common In country gardens.—U.*mcnt, n. pi. 
Loaded dice so prepared as lo turn up the high numbers. 

— h.diict 1 led, a. Possessed of high spirit or mettle; fieri': 
commonly applied to horses.— h. torched, a. Cut or fitted 
so as to cover the neck and shoulders: said of a dress, etc 

li.spnlmc-dt, Having high antlers, ssastagof full 
growth.—h.(pitched, «. Same as hioh-keyeo.— h.* 
plnced, «.— h.-prowNure, a. 1. Having or using a 
high, or comparatively high, steam-pressure: said of a holler 
or engine. 2. Originally, non-condensing: ssld of steam- 
engines.— h.iproof, a, 1 , Containing a large percentage 
of alcohol; highly rectified; as. high-proof spirits. 2. Sub¬ 
jected to severe test, or capable of withstanding such test; 
as, we are high-proof against treason: In rare Instances 
used adverbially — h. renehing, a. 1, Reaching high 
or to a great height; as, a tower high-reaching toward the 
heavens. 2. Aspiring; ambitious; as, high-reaching stalvs- 
mep— li.(repented, a . Deeply or sorely repented.— h.* 
rol lor. n. I Slang.] A person, especially a sporting char¬ 
acter, who lives extravagantly or reeklessly.—h. nchs 
the watera of the ocean without the boundary of any coon- 
try; any waters on the seacoast that are beyond low.water 
mark.— h.:*iglircd, a. Looking upward; supercilious.— 
h.ssnuled, a. Of exalted feelings and aspirations; shoving 
high principles; as. a high-souled gentleman. 

There i» no wind but soweth need* 

Of a more true and open life, 

"Which burnt, unlooked for, into high-souled deeds 
With wayside beautV rife. 

Lowell An Incident In a Railroad Car st. 7. 

— h.sKoiinriiug, a. 3. Ostentatious or imposing in sound 
or Import; as, hrgh-soundfngpralso. 2. Resounding: as, a 
high-sounding metal,— h.*Npiritcd,a. Full of spirit; not 
brooking restraint or opposition; sensitive; impetuous: 
mettlesome; as, a high-spirited woman; a high-spirited 
borse.— b, <st upper, n. 1. A horse liavinga high or show y 
8 tep. 2. Hence, a person of spirited action or bearing.— 
Ii.stepping, a.—h.jHf omnclied, o. Proud; obstinate. 
—h.root ♦ n. The main street of an English country' town. 

— b.stnper, n. The common mullein — h.*tnste<), n. 
Having a high flavor; piquant.— bigli'tide", n. [liare.l 
A great occasion; a festival; holiday.— h.stoned, a. 1 , 
Of high principle; honorable. 2. Raving a high pitch or 
tone. 3. [Colloq., U. S.] Fashionable; aristocratic.—b.s 
top. n. 3 . A variety of sweet apple. See apple. 2\ A 
amps top or masthead.—li. wine, a distillate containing 
a high percentage of alcohol.— li.*wrought, a. 1. Skil¬ 
fully or finely wrought or elaborated. 2. Highly agitated; 
impassioned. 

Hurried to ruin by a feverish thirst of high-trmught, delirious 
gratification. Chaxxixc H orts, rem;>cra»cep. Uri. [a.u.a.’83.1 

— on li., in a high place; especially, in heaven.—the 
Highest, the .Host 11., God. 

Each single product of Nature expresses . . . thoughts by which 
the living essence of the Highest is interpreted. Lotzk Micro- 
cosmu* tr. by Hamilton and Jones, bk. 1, ch. 1. p. 15. [s. A W. ’87.) 

— to point li, (Xaut.) f to He close to the wind in sailing: 
said of a ship.—with it It. bn ml. 1 . in an imperioua 
or arbitrary manner. 2. [Archaic.] In triumph. 

Many self-explaining compounds are used la which high 
is the first element; as, high mimed, li.tbrowed, b.s 
crested, b.Hieniied. ii.*heeled, b.(priced, b.s 
sen soiled, b.(voiced, 

— Iilgh'en, rt. [Prov.Eng.] Toheighten.— lilgh'er, r. 
[Rare.] 1 ,/. To raise higher. II. i. To rise higher. 

«. Card paying. 1 . The ace of tramps, or the 
highest trump out, in some games of cards. 2. The 
highest card fn drawing or cutting for deal, 
lilgli, adv. In a high manner; to a great altitude; emi¬ 
nently; conspicuously; luxuriously; as, to reach high; 
to rear high; to soar high; to live high. 

She drewses very gayly. paints very high , and the trace* of former 
beauty are still very visible in her face. 

Feaxces Burney Evelina letter xiv, p. 48 . [bell ’90.] 
lil"li'bliid"or, hal'baind'gr, n. [Local, U, S.] A 
. rough; now, specifically, one of a Chinese secret socictv 
said to be blackmailers. [< high 4 - binder ., as a varia¬ 
tion of bendeh, 3.] 

IIl"Ii / (cli ii reli", hai'-ehurch*, a. Laying great stress 
on the order and character of the church; specifically, in 
the Anglican Church, denoting a party (or its principles^ 
that exalts the authority of the church and emphasizes 
the apostolic succession and the sacerdotal view of the 
sacraments. Many of its members are ritualists. Com¬ 
pare Low-church; ritualist. 

— Jll»:li / *c)iiirel>"l*in, n. The collective prin¬ 
ciples and spirit of the High-church partv.— II.: 
cf» ii roll inn n, n. A member of any chnrcn who insists 
strenuously on its tenets, forms, order, and character; 
specifically, one of the lligh-chnreh party in the Angli- 

catiire'— 11. Court of J nst iciary [Scot.]* the supreme M * 

criminal court.— 11 . Court of I’arliiuiient [Eng.]. ... . 

the British Dari 1 ament, which originally exercised judlclai ^If n **}„ A,~ Q_ u L in V^ S 

as w r ellas legislative functions.— It. serous, n. Across ina In , n J^ , ir in r hf ech ij bombastic; as, a. highfalutin 

market-place.—b.serowned, rt.— h.(dnv. 1. a. Be- T r> ■ 1 iRb-soandlng language or vTttfng; bom- 

flttlng a holldav; tine. II, n. A holiday; feast-day.—li.» vt viv:/V i + < i P er ^ a .P 8 , 

dried, a. Dried or roasted to a more than ordinary de- «+ fn “* M high fn-lu'leiujliigli'- 

gree; as, 5.dried malt.—li.(embowed,«. Having lofty . IJ 1 ... - , . ... .. . ... 

arehes.—b. In l ining, the extensive use of fertilizers In H1 l.1i *111 er, hoi -flai gr, n. 1. A bird tbat flics high, 
raising crops. 2 . 1 lence. one who goes to extremes; one who is extrava- 

Only when no [new] *ofl* remain to be broken np . . . can it be- gdnt in Ills opinions or pretensions, 
come advantageous to apply the high fanning of Europe to any — 'I 

Aniericau lands. MILL Pnlit. Econ. hk. I, ch. 9, p. 133. [a. ’84.J 

— b.*fed, a. Luxuriously fed: pampered.—b.(finished, 3 . One of varions geometrid moth*- a« the Jnl v Mr/h* 

a Carefully orelaborately finished: highly polished; refined. htgh- 

— h.(flavored, a. Possessed of a strong flavor; highly i. i„i. / if™ 1 **l I ", A ” 5 , P r+ 1. ^ , 

spiced.— li.(Hying, a. Having lilgh-llown Ideas and aims; 11 , «• 1. Reaching high; puffed 

extravagant In claims or opinions; sr, the high-flying no- U P' elevated; proud; as, higlffiown tastes are not for 
tlons of r political schemer.—h. go [Slang], a revel; spree. ^ 

— Ii ,*goi n g, a.— Ii. ;grn d a. Of a high or superior grade; 
specifically, in stock-breeding, having more than three- 
fourths pure Mood; as, high-grade cattle.— li.(grown, a. 

1. Grown tall. 2. Overgrown with vegetation of some 
length; as, the pasture Is hlgh-gi'own — li.rim mini. a. 



, , Chief of the clan Siosal or 

The hereditary piper, MacCroi- Chisholm, in the court dress of 
min, of the MacLeoda of MacLeod, a Highlander, 
abolished 1641— II. Court ofCIm nrcry [Eng.], former¬ 
ly, the highest court of equity Jurisdiction, In which the 
Lord High Chancellor presided.— IJ. Court of Justice 
[Eng.], one of the divisions of the supreme court of Judl- 


The highflyers have gone first, . . . now the lawerflyers. 
Carlyle French Ret'olution vol. i, bk. vii, ch. II, p. 278. [H.] 


the poor. 2. Extravagant in style; turgid; inflated; 
as, high-Jlmcn similes. 

If the wsy in which meo express their thoughts . . . is high- 
flown and bombastic, a character for national simplicity and truth¬ 
fulness . . . cannot be long maintained. H. Alford Plea for 

.— «— . .. .. the iftieen's English, Matter in Hand p. 6. Tal. s, ’66.] 

Curried on in an arbitrary or overbearing manner; violent; i.<»]./.<]i, tD . rn .i 4> 
as, the high-handed methods of r grasping corporation. |, 1 g 1 ,4 ',u' I h?gh wr> 

In the intense struggle of conflicting interests also, high-handed liigiDhoe, hoVhV>. n. [LocrI, Eng.] The green woodpecker. 

^ ---- - -- -hoi*, u. [LooRl. lt. S.] A bird, the flicker. 


measures are adopted to restrictor rule out competition. Way- iii git 7 hole" 
land andChapin Political Economy ch. 13,p. 174. [sh. a co. ’86.] see lllus. nil 


llQl’f 


li.dimik.7t. fFishermen’s SlRng'.] lilulUlaiMl, hol'land, n. 1 . An elevation of land. 2. 
11 n i5 s LJ In ^ P ftrly - *»■* P 1 ' A mountainous region: usually with a capital initial 

t, nn old Scotch gnine of forfeits. In letter- a* the Scottish frialdmuU 
n l.y ot to perform a taek; henoc, ron ? l, ,c “ cr ’ i. .k. 


—-li. shun rt oil, a. Full of courage; high-spirited.— b.t lor*. 
IienrtudnuHs, n. F ‘ ’ . . 1 ' 

The most successful 

liner*.— li. jiiikn, 

which one was chosen 

sports or jollJflcafioa.— It.(keyed, a. |.' Mus. High 
pitched. 2. Sensitive; spirited; as, a high-keyed woman. 

— b. I nt I tilde, latitude far north or south of the equa¬ 
tor.— h. life, fttshlonnhle society, or its mode of liv¬ 
ing.— h.slinc, n. Same as higii-iiook. It. diner*.— 

Ii.dived, a. Pertaining to high life.— h.dune+, a. En¬ 
tirely or quite alone.—li.doW(jnek, n. Same as all- 


under flicker. liighriiold"er*; lilgiUlio"- 


To be seen io their perfection, the Highlands [of the Hadsoo] 
must be parsed immediately after the fall of the le*f. 

Cooper Spy ch. 25, p. 815. [h. m. * co.] 
— lllgb In m) pine, ft variety of the Scotch plne(/ > /nu» 
syli'estris, var. horizontal^ j) In which the branches are hori¬ 
zontal Instead of ascending. Called also Speyslde ptne % 
horizontal Scotch pine or fir. 


. I U R* ►'hIIIC ilo A Li> 1 I l . J . N ^ 

fours — Ii.do WM, 7i. pi. A pair of ankle-hoots, or high- l , lKl , 'lBM4l-er, naDlond-^r, n. 1 . A mountaineer. 2. 
lsced shoes.—ii.dim lion-, ?t. An ornamental herb {Main a [H-] A native of the Scottish Highlands; Gael. Sea 
__ sylrestrls) with 5- to 7-Iobed leaves and reddish-purple lllus. in preceding column. 

sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, e - usage; tin, machine, | = renew; obey, nil; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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The Highlander , the bitterest foe 
To modern laws, has felt their blow. 

HaLLECK Alnirick Castle st. 8. 
hlgli'ln nd-1 wh» (t . Resemblineor consisting 
of highlands. Hlgh'land-inaii, n. a Highlander. 
— llljgli'lnmi-ry, n. Highlanders collectively. 
Iilgh'ly, hai'li, adv. 1. In a high degree; greatly. 

French chalk, a very resinous mineral, is . . . highly absorbent 
of grease. YOUMAS8 Hand* Book Household Science pt. v, * 797. 
p. 430. [a. ’57.] 

2. With high esteem: with an exalted opinion; aa, to 
think highly of one. 3. With elevation of place or rank; 
as, highly lifted np. 

higli'iinet"tled, h. necked, etc. Scchic;h. 
hlgli'*ml hai'-niaind'ed, a. 1. Poaaeselng or 

proceeding from high principles; showing an elevated 
mind; magnanimous; as, a high-minded act or person. 

Su Paul— the manliest, most intrepid and high-minded person 
whom the age of Seneca presents to our view. 

Storks Divine Origin Christianity lect. v, p. 166. Lean. A 8.] 
2. [Archaic.] Haughty; arrogant. 

Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not high- 
minded. i Tim. vi, 17. 

— lilgli'»mlnd"c<1-»CK*, n. 

Ii i gli'mostt, a. Highest. 

lilgli'ne**, hai'nee, n. 1. The condition, manner, or 
degree of being high, in any sense. 2. A title of honor 
belonging to persons of princely rank: with hi*, her , or 
your; as, his royal highness the Prince of Wales. 

Henry VIII. was the first, says Housaaie, who assumed the title 
o' /tightness; and at length majesty. 1. D’l9aAEU Curiosities of 
LitTitles in vol. i, p. 241. |u w. A CO. ’84.] 
itigh'fim lined", h.»reneliing, etc. See men. 
hi sell |>rlc*l. Fscl. A chief priest. Specifically: (t) 
The ecclesiastical (r .. N -/-v 

head of the people > 

of Israel. VZ&vfiLJ 

Aaron was the 
first high priest, 
and the sacred robe of 
office, la which the 
high priest presided at 
the altar of the temple and 
entered the Holy of Holies, passed 
to the first-born of his sons, and so 
on. The high priest was the guard¬ 
ian of the temple and Che repre¬ 
sentative of the theocratic peo¬ 
ple before Jehovah Id the chief 
-rites of adoration and atonement. 

Aft**r the Babylonian captivity, 
when the high priests exercised 
Important political powers, there 
were Irregularities In the succes¬ 
sion, and under the Homan domi¬ 
nation the high priests were some¬ 
times nominated and deposed by 
the procurator. The high prleat's 
official breastplate la Illustrated la 
the plate of ohms. 

(2> In the .Mormon Church, a 
Driest of the Melchlzedek or 
higher order with special ftinc- 

tions of presidency.—- liIgli'* A Jewish High FTb>st 
priest "hood, n. The office |n Ills Sacerdotal 
of a high priest, high'* Robes. (Caltnet.) 
)>rle*t"*lilp*. hli;li / >|irl( i M / 'lj‘, a . 
hlgh'road", bai'rOd*, n. 1. A main or much-fre¬ 
quented road; highway. 2. A common or easy method 
or course; os, tb e highroad to infidelity. 
Iilgli'isiniiig^, haP-strung*, a. 1, Strung to a high 
pitch; as, a high-strung piano. 2. Of strained or un¬ 
natural emotions; highly sensitive; high-spirited. 

He tried to live the rsther high-strung literature thnt he might 
have written if hi* lot had been ca*t in a literary community. 

Howells Shadote of a Dream pt. li, ch. 2, p. 83. [it. *90.1 
hiulit, holt, r. ImoiiT or hot; hioiit, ih>tk. or ho*ten.] 

1. t. 1, [ Archaic.] (1) To call; name. (2) To commaad. 
2t, To promise. lit. i. To be named, hyghtet* 

liighl, n. Same as ukigut. 

hlglil'en, r. Same as heighten.— high I'en-er, n. 

Iiight h, bulth, n. I Archaic. 1 Height. 

liiitli'ilunetl^ h, %\ roiiu. lit. bee moil. 

liiuli'tv*tigli'ty, hal tl-tarti, a. &. Inlerj. nolty-tolty. 

hi'tyfli'ty** 

hlgli'»\va"lcr, liai'-wS'tfr, a. Of or pertaining to 
high tide, or to its time or altitnde. 

Phraaei : — hlglnwnter line. 1. The level of the 
dally full tide, oi of the spring-tide. 2. The level reached 
by the water of n river In times of flood.— b,»\vn ter 
mu rK. 1 . The line ordinarily reached by the sea at high 
tide. 2. A mark left oo the shore at the tura of the flood- 
tide. :j. A mark made to record the level of the annual 
freshets or the lilgheat known freshet. -I, The greatest 
achievement or period of highest development.— h.*vvn l er 
sh rii b, a coarse shrubby plant (Ira frutescens) of the aster 
family < Composite), growing In the borders of salt-marshes 
In the eastern United States. 

lilgli'way", bal'we*, n. 1. A specified line of travel, by 
land or by water, over which a right or casement Is en¬ 
joyed by the public of freely passing; a public thorough¬ 
fare, as distinguished from a private way. 

Such thoroughfare Is termed a highway as distinguished 
from a private way or a turnpike toll-road, because of Ita 
being dedicated hy grant of record or appropriated by legis¬ 
lative act to the free and absolute use of the puhllc forever, 
a high form of easement In the law. 

In general every state establishes, regulates, and improves the 
highway within its own limits lit discretion, and this is as true of 
hiyhiray* by water as it is of anr other. 

T. M. Cooley Constitutional Lute cb. 4, p. 74. [L. B. A co. *80.] 

2. A common or o|>en way or course. 

They who wt nn example mnlce e hiyhiray. Others follow the 
example because it is easier to travel on a hiyhiray than over un- 
trudden grounds. 

H. MaNK Thoughts, Teachings of Hist. p. 70. [li. 8. r.] 

— lilgli'tvay*cr«»'iiw"Iiig, n. A crossing of two high¬ 
ways; also, & place where a railway crosses a highway.— 
Ii.itnx. /(. A tax levied to open or keep In repair the 
nubile highways; road-tax. 

]iigli'iva}'"iiifti>, hai'wfi*m#n, n. [-men, pi.) One 
w ho practises, com in its, or attempts to commit highway 
roblKTy; one who robs in public places, or lurks for the 
purjtoee of robbery, 
h i'g re+, n. An eager or bore. 
l»Ig'»!R"iier, hlg'*te*pcr, n. The bag-taper. 

IIIjV-ra, hlj'fi-ru, «. The Hegira. Hlj'rii}. 
hike 1 , hulk, r. |Pruv. Kng. & Local. U. S.I !. 1. To Jerk 


or toss; as, to hike a toad (to kill It by jerking from a 
plank). H. 1. To run or go away; clear out; hurry. 
hike 2 , v. (Local, U. S.} 1, t. To twitch or drag carelessly: 
usually with up. 11./. To go about ia a dragging or 
slouchlog way. 

iii'kit, hol'kO, n. [New Zealand.] The frostflsh. 

1 1 i 1, iillil. Hill, etc. Puil. Soc. 

hl'la, hal'la or hl'la, n. Plural of hilum. 

lillnr, hai'Iar or hl'lar, a. Of or pertaining to a hilnm. 

hl'lal*. 

hil'a-rnfct, rt. To exhilarate. 

Ill-In'rl-n, hi-le'ri-n or-lg'ri-a, n. [L.] Class. Antiq. 
A Roman festival in honor of Cybele, held at the vernal 
equinox and characterized hy much gaiety; originally, 
any day or time of festivity. 

lil-la'rl-oiiM, hoi-Ie'ri-us or hi-la'ri-us (xni), a. Bois¬ 
terously merry; In high spirits; gleefully exhilarated. 

Hilarious with wine, the company welcomed the new guest with 
acclamations. 

Fihkk Am. Revolution vol. ii, cb. 9, p. 44. [a. M. A CO. *91.] 
[OF., < L. hilaris , < Gr. hilaros , cheerful.] - 

Synonyma: see merry. 

~ lil-la'rl-oiis-ly, adv . In a hilarious manner, 
hl-lnr'l-lv, hal-lBr'i-tiprhi-(xm), n. [-ties, ;tf.] Bois¬ 
terous or demonstrative mirth; noisy merriment; jollity. 
[< F. hilarity < L. hilarita{t-)s , < hilaris ; aee hila¬ 
rious.] 

Synonyma: see layoutes. 

llll'a-r)-ma*, hil'a-ri-moe, n. The festival of St. 
Hilary of Poitiera, whose day is Jan. 13 in the English 
and Jan. 14 in the Roman Catholic calendar. 

Illicit, hilch, ri. LScot.] To hobble, 
liilrit, v. Held. 

Ill 1M e-bra ml "I n(e, hlPdg-brand'in, a. Of, pertaining 
to, or like Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII., 10r3-85), 
famoua for the energy with which he maintained and ex¬ 
tended the papal power and supremacy. 
blPding, hil'ding. lArchalc.] ],«. Mean; paltry; coward¬ 
ly. 11. n. A base or cowardly person; a wretch, bil'- 
<ler-liiigtt liln'dcr-lingt. 
lille, hull, ri. [Archaic.] To eoaceal. Sec heal*. 
lille, n. A hilum. 

— Iil-lirer-oiisi, a. Bearing a hilnm. 

Jill! 1 , hil, r. I. t. 1. To draw the earth about or over 
(plants) In mounds: aa, to hill potatoes or com. 2. [Rare.] 
To heap tip or accumulate; ns, to hill up gold. 

II. i. To be gathered together, as Into a heap or upon 
a hill. 

hill 2 , rf. [Archaic.] To cover. See iieal*. 

IllII, n- 1. A natural elevation of earth or rock rising 
conspicuously above the ground at its foot. Specifically: 

(1) One of the lower peaka or ridges forming a foot-hill 
or spur of a mountain range; an isolated peak or ridge 
of moderate elevation. The distinction between hills 
and mountains depends on local usage, which is largely 
determined hy the configuration of the locality. 

You love the hills climbing green mod grmnd to the drfee; or 
•tretching mwey lo distance, their soft, blue, smoky cape, — like 
the sweet, half-faded memories ot the rears behind you. 

t>. G. Mitchell Itream Life , Boyhood ch. B, p. 90. Is. *51.] 

(2) A rounded or conical eminence or undulation, some¬ 
times of considerable height, formed by the action of 
water or wind: propcrlv distinguished from a hillock, 
knoll, or natural mound Iby Its greater mass and altitude. 
2. A small heap or pile of earth or the like, raised or 
made artificially, as by animals or in cultivation: applied 
also by metonymy to the elueter of plants or roots that 
are hifled In: as, an ant-hill; a mole-/ri//,* a hill ot po¬ 
tatoes. 3. Her. A charge representing a hill, usually 
vert. [< AS. hyll, hill.] 

Synonyma: see acclivity. 

Compounds, etc.: — lilll'xniit", n . An ant that makes 
hills, aa Formica tufa. — l».third, rt. 1, [Local, U. S.] 
The Bartramlan upland sarnlplner. 2, [Local, Scot.] The 
fieldfare.—h,sen|> + , n. A hilltop.—b,•country, n. A 
mountainous or hilly region. 

And Mary aromc in those day*, and went Into the hill country 
with ho-te. Luke i, 39. 

— li.MlIggcr, n. One who digs Into hills, or opens sepul¬ 
chral mounds.—li..fever, n. A remittent fever of the 
hlll-conotryof India.- h.do!k, «. 1. TheCameranlnn sect 
of Scotch Covenanters, who met secretly among the hills; 
munetlmea, the Covenanters in general. 2* Scan. Myth. 
Supernatural beings, half elvea and half men, who lived 
In cavea and hllla. — b.ifrnncdlln, «. A hill-partridge 
(Arboricola).— Ill 1 Km nn, n. 1, A dweller In a filll-eouu- 
try; highlander. 

In th«*»e fierce htllmen they encountered enemle* very different 
from the Persians. G. W. Cox Gen. Hist. Greece hk. iv. ch.l, p. 
609. [K. P. A CO. *78.] 

2, IKng.l The foreman of a duat-heap or duat-yard (place 
where rubbish Is gathered or dumped).—h.utiinn, «. 
An Eaat-Indlan eulabetlne starling-like bird or inlna, as the 
religiousgrackle h.mvun L— Ii,.tnii*nng, n. A Hima¬ 
laya:) paradoxure (Ht ratios urns grayi).— b,spurt ridge, 
n. A Himalayan partridge of the genus Gullopertlls or Jr- 
borophilu .— h,iwpnrr«>v, n. [Orkney & Shetland.] The 
ineadow-plplt.— Ii.mtar, n. A humming-bird, the inoun- 
taln-hnmmer.— 11. St n t ch, several Independent or feuda¬ 
tory kingdoms In the Himalayas.—li.<tit, n. An Asiatic 
liotriehlae bird.— li. .tribe**, n. pi. The uncivilized races 
of mountaineers Inhabiting the. Interior and the border 
regions of British India.— li.tn ind, n. Meteor. Same as 
mountain-wind.— hi I l'wort"» ». [Eng.] 1, The wild 
thyme (Thymus Chumirdrys). 2. The European penny¬ 
royal (Mentha puleylunn. — u p Ii. mid down dnlcs 
thoroughly; perseverlngly; vehemently, 
li llleil, him, a. Having hills; as, the seven •hilled city, 
li Hl'er, hll'cr, n. In jNitlery, a veaeel used in making the 
glaze. [< hill*, nit. < AS. hetan % cover.] 
bilUier, n. [IVov. Eng.] A tiler or roofer. IiilUyort. 
lilll'I-ness, hil'i-nes, n. The state of being billy. 

It waa not a plain of *and but a huge hillinem of rock and Band 
commingled. (}. W. CURTIS Site Motes cb. 24, p. 173. [li.’62.] 

IiIll'UIi, hll'ish, «. 1. Somewhat hilly. 2+. Hill-like, 

lit I Hock, hil'flc, n. 1. A small bill or mound. 

The fowlers discover \he hillocks where the Ruffs congregate by 
the gra*« being trampled bare. 

iJAawiN Jh’iH'mt of Man vol. 11, ch. 14, p. 96. [a. ’7L] 
2. Her. A green mound: used as a charge, but never 
singly, lilll'ctt. 

— Hill'ock*tr«M*". v. A small Australian tree ( Mela - 
iettcu hypericifolUi) of the myrtle family (Myrtaeeee). 

— Ill ll'ovk-y, a. 

1iI1)'nI<1c", hil'sald*, n. The side of a hill; a slope or 
rise of ground. 

IiIIPlop", lill'top*, n. The siiinmlt of a hill. 


li 111 r > , hil'l, «. I. Full of hills; rugged; aa, a hilly 
region. 2. llilMike; towering. 3. Large and awell- 
ing; ronnded. lillPonst. 

hiUsn, hil’so, n. [E. lod.] A shad-like fish of India (C7»- 

f eaillsha). liil'*nlii. 

It, hilt, n. 1. The handle and guard of a eword, dag¬ 
ger, or the like. 

That dagger, oa whose hilt the gem Were worthy of a diadem. 

ByboN Bride of Abydos can. 2, at. 9. 

2+. A eword or rapier. 3t. The handle of a shield. 
[< AS. hilt., hilt.l—up to the hilt, in from point to 
guard, as a sword; nenee, to the fullest extent; thoroughly, 
hilled, hilt'ed, a. 1. Having a hilt; as, a silver*//?^/ 
aword. 2. Her. Having a hut of a different tincture; 
ae, a eword sable hilled argent, 
lil'l inn, hal'lum or hT'lum, n . [hUla, hai'la or hl'lo, 
pL] [L.] 1. Bol. (1) The scar on a seed Indicating its 

point of attachment to the placenta. See ovule. (2) 
The nucleus of a starch-gram. (3) The eye of a bean. 
2. Anal. The depressed or fissure-like interval where 
ducts, vessels, ana nerves enter and leave an organ. See 
illua. under pleura. Iil lus^. 
him, him, pwn. ] . The objective case of he; ns, he 
struck him with his sword: sometimes used poetically 
for himse{f; he h 01,0 Mm bravely in the fight. 2t. 
Them: objective of they. [< AS. him , dat. of hi, he.] 
Ill -ma'ln-ytin, hl-mG'la-yan (xni), a. Of or pertain¬ 
ing to the Himalayas, a lofty range of mountains in 
British India. [< Sana. Himalaya, < hima, snow, ~f- 
dlaya, abode.] 

IIL-ma'lu-yfin, n. 1. One of the divisions of the 
Tibetan race. 2. The Tibeto-Burman or Gangetic class 
of the southern division of Turanian languages. It em¬ 
braces (1) the Trans-Himalayan branch (mainly Tibe¬ 
tan) of the tribes on the northern slope of the Hima¬ 
layas, and (2) the Sub-Himalayan branch of the tribes nf 
the southern slope of the Himalayas, including Burmese, 
lil-inail'l-ou, hi-mgt'i-en, n. [-i-a, pi.) [Gr.] A large 
square mantle like a shawl, worn by ancient Greeks. 

It was worn hy both sexes as a cloak and sometimes bv 
mea as their only garment: usually folded and hung over 
the left arm, passing across the back, beneath the right arm, 
and throwm over the left shoulder la front, leaving the right 
arm free. Compare ciilamys; pallium; tooa. 

Illin'ii-vnl, him'a-vat, n. A personification of the 
Himalaya mountains. JHni'a-vtin$. 

Ganga, the personified Ganges, was the eldest daughter of 
/7/niomt, lord ot mountains. MuNlKR Williams Indian Wis¬ 
dom. leot. xii, p. 363. [w. ii. a. *75.] 
li)m'inlii<r, h5m'lng, n. A rawhide shoe; hemming, 
hi in pnet, n. A hymn. 

Ill in-gel hlni-eelf', nron. [them-sklyes', /;/.] 1. A 

reflexive and usually intensive or emphatic form of the 
third-personal pronoun, masculine gender. 

As n nominative It Is used apoosltlvely with he or a noun 
expressed or understood; as, (A«) who w ould be free, A/ue 
se(f must strike the blow; he himself hath said It. As nn 
objective It la used generally with him or a noun for em¬ 
phasis; as. It was given to him himself (I. e.. Into his own 
possession); the bullet rebounded and struck the shooter 
himself; but when reflexive It stands alone; as, he loat Aim- 
self In the wood; he shot himself In the head. 

There is the law of self-preservation written hy God himself 
on our hearts. Macaulay Essays, Cone, on Civil War in vol.), 
p. 95. [p. a c. ’79.] 

That man, In my opinion, is very miserable, who haa aot a home 
where to be by himself, uhere to entertain himself elone, or to 
conceal himself from others. Montaigne Works, Essays tr. hy 
Haxlitt, vol. ih, bk. Hi, eh. 3, p. 95. [h. A H. ’66.] 

2. One’s normal physical or mental condition; one’a in¬ 
dividuality* as, he fainted, but soon came to himself'; 
Richard ie himself again. 

A man ia not himself, in u langunge which he does not 
thoroughly possess. CHESTERFIELD Letters cccx, p. 611. [L. ’81.] 

lilm-Kol ve't; Iilm-Kol v'ent. 

— l»y himself, alone; separated from others; unaided; 
unattended. —to leave one to h,, to retire from one’s 
presence: allow oae to follow hla ow n way unhindered or 
unassisted. 

Ill m'ynr-lie, hinUyar-alt, n. One of the ancient Sem¬ 
ites or southwestern Arabia and the African mainland op¬ 
posite; a Suhean. [< IJirnyar, king of the llimyarites.] 
Hlm "3 ii-rll'le, him'ya-riUic. 1, a. Belonging or re¬ 
lating to the ancient ilimyaritea or their language and 
civilization. II. n. The ancient language of the Ilim- 
yarites, now found chiefly in Inscriptions in southwestern 
Arabia; Sabcan. It is allied to the Amharic or modem 
Abyssinian, and belongs to the Arabic branch of the Sem¬ 
itic languages. lIIm"I-nr'Ie or -IlcJ; III in "I-a- 
rli'Iei; J1 Im-yar'lei; lllni'yar-Iloj. 
him hla, a. [LL.] Aa ancient measure. See measure. 

Ii In'ii i»si ree", hin'aii-trl*, «. A New Zealand tree 
{Elwocarpvs Hindu) of the linden family ( Tiliacex), 
yielding a timber that is hard and white but apt to 
split, a fruit eaten by the natives, and a bark used for 
dyeing black, li 1 n'o*t ree"$. 
hincli, lilnch. rt. LProv. Eng.] Tobemlaerly. 
liinch'boy"+, «. A henchhoy. 
hincli'inniit, n. A henchman, 
hiiirli'fpiiiehn, n. A game played at Christmas. 

Illn«l, liQind, a. [hind*most* or niND'En-MosT*, 
pert.] Of or belonging to the rear, posterior, or back¬ 
ward part, or situated toward the rear; pertaining to or 
forming the part that follower opposed to fore; as, the 
hind car of a railway-train. 

The Oraaar never standi on its hind legi. 

Huxley Man's Place in Mature ch. 1, p. 50. [a. *7L] 

[< iiindeh, a.] 

Synonyma: sec hack. 

Compounds, etc.:—himlMioxv", n. The protuberant 
part of a saddle behind; the cnntle. — Ii.*cnrrlnge, n. 
The hind wheels and axle ot a four-wheeled vehicle.—li,» 
cuNtlet, rt. The poop, ns distinguished from the foreeas- 
tle.— li«>toreiriOMt« adr. With the lilnd part before.— 
liind'gut", a. The posterior part of the primitive nll- 
iiientrtry canal; the Mind sae formed from the blastodermic 
cavity by the growth of the caudal fold of the embryo.— 
liiiHl'Iiaiid", 7i. The hind quarters of a horse.— liiml'- 
Iiciul", it. The hinder part of the head: the oeetput. See 
Ulus, under bihd, 6. 

ill ml 1 , n. I. The female of the red deer or stag. 

He maketb my feet like A/nifa* feet. xviil, 33. 

2. One of various eerranold fishes or groupers, especially 
Fpinephelus dn/mmond-hayi , found on the coast of Flor¬ 
ida. [ < AS. hind.) l»yuc+.— Iilinl'her"ry, n. A 


«m = oat; oil; Iu=f^ud, 10 = future; c = k; church; dli = /Ae; go, slug, liik; »o; thin; zli = azure; ¥. bon, dune. <,from; +, obsolete; X, variant. 
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European wild raspberry (Bllbus likens).— Illlld'srnlf't, The truth of the proposition at large hinges eatirely on the eog- 
n. A hind less than a year old. nitioo that what holds in one case holds m all cases. SPKNCEB 

li I ml*, hoind, n. [Archaic.] A farm-la borer; a peasant; Principle* of Psychology vol. ii, pt. vi, eh. 8, p. 21. [a. ’83.] 
r1s°, formerly, any servant or menial. Shakespeare, lilnge, n. 1. A device for so connecting two pieces, as 


[< AS. Aiwa,’ < hiu'an , servants.] 
hlnd'bralu", hoind'hren', «. 1. 


The part of the 
hrain originating from the posterior cerebral vesicle. 2. 
One of the divisions of this vesicle. (1) The cerebellum 
and pons; the epencephalou. (2) The medulla oblongnta 
and its membranous roof; the metencephalon. Sec il- 
1ns. under cerebral vesicles. 
liln'iler 1 , hlu'djjr, r. I. t. To keep from or delay in 
action, progress, motion, or growth; obstruct; retard; 
impede; check; as, he hindered me from doing it; the 
difficulties of the work hindered ita early completion; 
adverse winds hindered the ship. 

They get in each other’* way and hinder one another. J. K. 
Jerome Three Men in a Boat ch. 9, p. 86. [r. m. a co. ’91.] 

II. i. To be or act as obstruction, impediment, or 
chock. 

Any way, religion or Irreligion t the discussion did not help much, 
though perhaps it did hinder a little. 

E. E. Hals Ten Times One ch. 7, p. 124. [a. BROS. ’78.] 

[< AS. kimlrian , < hinder, behind.] 

Synonyms: bRr, block, check, clog, counteract, delay, 
embarrass, encumber, impede. Interrupt, obstruct, oppose, 

E revent, retard, stay, atop, thwart. An action is prevented 
y anything that cornea in liefore It to nmkc It impossible; 
it is hindered by anything that keeps it from either begin* 
ning or ending so soon as it otherwise would, or aa expected 
or Intended. It Is more common, however, to say that the 
start is delayed , the progress hindered. An action that ia 
hindered does not take place at the appointed or appropriate 
time; that whieh is prevented does not take place at all; to 
hinder a thing long enough may amount to preventing it. A 
rail road-train may be hindered by a snow-storm from ar¬ 
riving on time; It may be prevented by apecial order from 
starting. Obstructed roads kinder the inarch of an emcmv, 
though there may be no force strong enough to oppose ft. 
See check; oiisthuct. —Antonyms: see eynoiiyma for 
accelerate.— Prepositions: hinder one in hie progress; 
from acting promptly; by opposition. 

— Ill n'llcr-mice, n. Same ae hindrance.— 
li I it'll e r-er, n. One who hinders. 
himl'er 2 , baind’er, rf. (Prov. Eng.] To go backward, 
liiiul'cr, a. Of, pertaining to, or constituting the rear 
or back; bind. [< AS. hinder, behind.] 

— kind'c*r*end", n. ]. (Scot.] The buttocks. 2. pi* 
(Prov. Eng.] Refuse; especially, the chaff of grain.—Iii ml'- 
or-oslt, a. Hindmost.— liiiuPer-liiiM, n. pi. [Scot.) 
The posteriors; buttocks, lilndVr-lnndst; liind'cr- 
laiiHJi lilnd'er -1 or*}.— bin d'er - ill n ret, a . & n. 
Hinder; the hinder parts.— bin d'er-n m*t", a . Same as 
hindmost.— Ii.sniglit, n. [Scot.] Last night, 
lit ti'dcrri, pn. Hindered. Phil. Soc. 

Hill'll I, hin'uf, n. [Hind. Per.] I. One of the modern 


a box and its lid, that one may he 
turned upon the other: usually made 
of metal, and in'mauy forms. 

What a man needs in gardening is a cast- 
iron back, with a hinge m it. 

C. L>. Warner Summer in a Garden u. 
38. [11. M. A CO. ’90.] 

The shutters are shut, no light may pas*, 
Save two long rays through the hinge's 
chink. BaowNiNG Evelyn Hope st. J. 

2. A natural articulation or connec¬ 
tion between two parts, such that one 
part will turn upon the other; a joint; 
as, the hinge of a bivalve shell. 

The narrowest hinge in my hand puts to 
scorn ali mnehinery. Walt WHITMAN 
Leaves of Grass pt. xxxi, st. 184. 

3. Figuratively, a pivotal point on 
which anything depends for its ef¬ 
fect or course. 




A Door-hinge, 
a, acorn; 1,1, leaves. 


Although the Divinity of Christ is not pnt orstrawfc’ knuekTe- 
prominently forward in this book [“Robert °J U S'knuckle bro- 
Elsinere”], yet twill be foumf to be the fi a TiSii£ 
real hinge of the entire question. £nd InserTl on of 

^Gladstone in Nineteenth Cen fury May, LTorn. 1 * 

4+. One of the fonr cardinal points of the compass. [< 
31E. heugen, hang, < hangen , hano.] Iien«:ei. 

Compounds, etc.: —buck *ilnp hinges a binge for a 
shutter that folds inside Its easing and conecals the hinge 
when closed.— bn lhjoint li., a binge having a ball-and- 
socket joint to permit morion in a direction at right angles 
to and In addition to the usual swing.— blnuk li. (CV/r- 
butiding ), a hinge permitting a door to swing In either direc¬ 
tion.— bl in dsli., w. A shutter-hinge, especially one of such 
construction that the abutter or other piece hinged thcrehy 
closes itself by its own weight when not held open.— butt* 
nnihstrnp li., croioojrnriiel, oro**;| nil, oro^i 
In lied, or garnet b. Sameaa T iiixge.— dovetail li., 
a hinge having its straps orattaching parts wider than their 
joints.— gemel li., bookminhcye li., r hinge having a 
pin on the piece attached to the hanglng-post and an eye on 
the one attached to the gate or other piece tbnt is swung.— 
liingc'fbnnd". n. A strap forming a hinge.— h.;jmiu, 
n. I. Aiuit. A joint in which Rngular motion occurs in hut 


other. (2) A hip-rafter. (3) A truncated roof or gable. 
5. Kngiu. The place where an inclined end-post of a 
bridge-tmss joins the upper chord. [< AS. hype, Hip. 1 
Compounda, etc.:-l»ii>Minth", n. A liath In which 
the bather can sit, but not lie; a hliz-bath.—bipriume, n. 
A large irregnlar bone belonging to 
the pelvis, and formlDg the principal 
prominence of the hip; funomhiate 
hone; haunch-bone, Inp.girdlc. n. 

1. The honv arch formed by the union 
of the two hip-hones; the pelvic girdle. 

2. A form of sword-belt worn ia the c \ 

14th century: so called because it passed 
diagonally from waist to hip, not di¬ 
rectly around the waist. Iiipzbeltt. 

— Iiip:gout, 7 i. Neuralgia of the sci¬ 
atic nerve: sciatica.— Iiip'linlt"*, a . 

Lame.—hipibnpet, n. Ahlp-eover- 
ing.—hipijoint, n. The articulation 
between the hlp-hoae and the thigh¬ 
bone or femur.— bip 2 knob, n. A 
pinnacle, flnial, or similar ornament on 
the top of a roof-hip or on the apex 

of a gable.— Iiip Hock, n . la wres- _ 

lilng, a close hold in which one of the spine; c, posterior *u- 
wrestlers tries to throw’ bis adversary perior spine; d, great- 
by thrusting a leg and hip in front of er Beiatic notch; e, 
hun.— hip. molding, «. Arch. 1, seine of the i»chiurn; 
A molding on the hip of a roof, 2. /* lesser sciatic notch; 
The back of a roof-hip. Iiii>:iim)d\ tuberosity of the h- 

— bl pirn fu» r, «. A timber at the chium; A .acetabulum; 
angle of a hip-roof, longer than a rafter *• obturator foramen, 
and placed at an oblique aogle; a corner or principal rafter: 
sometimes miscalled a sleeper.— hipn ooi, n. 1, A roof 
rising directly from the w'all-plate on all 

aides, and so having no gable. 2. A short 
portion of a roof over a truncated gable, 
hipped roofi.—bipirooted, a. Having 
a hip-roof.— hipiphnt, a. Having the hip- 
joint dislocated; hence, lame; awkward.— 
bl pis trap, n. The strap that supports the 
breeching of a harness. See harness.— „ 
liipitlle, n. A tile made to fit the hip of A Hip-roof, 
a roof.— blp*tnli. n. Same as hip-bath.— to have or 
enrch on the Inp, to have or get the advantage of; in 
allusion to a wrestlers’ trick. 


Hip-bone, 
o, crest of ilium ; 
b , anterior suj»erior 



Now, infidel, I have tbee on the hip. 

Shakespeare Merchant of Venice act iv, *e. 1. 
— lo Min it e hip nnd r high, to defeat utterly. 

And he smote them hip and thigh with a great slaughter. 

.__ _ __...__ Judges xv, 8. 

>°> nC cL ! ™?i?L 0 ^ atc,y l . he cas * ln the elbow-joint. III. » 2 , n. A morbid state of mind; melancholy; hvpo- 

2. Mech. See joint.— h.iposi,/i. The post on which a chondria. 1 -• * ' *• 

door orgate swings oris hung.—li. i too tb, u. One of the 
teeth of the hinge of a bivalve shell.—nil rbt* hinge-, out 


Tiondria: used commonly in the plural; aa, to have the 


of working order; in a state of confusion.— rising b., „ 
hinge that hy means of inclined planes in the tnrnlog parts 
raises a door when opened, ao that it can nut chafe the car- 

_|_, ... __j _ ___ pet. — T b., a T-shaped hinge of which one member is a 

languages of Upper India, belonging to the Hindu class 1)011 and the ott) cr a strap. Illi> 

of the Indie branch of Aryan languages. See Hindu, n. ninify'less, hlnjica, a. Without hinge or hinges. 

2. AHimin: the Arabic form. 3. [Hare.] A 31oham- !" n F £ h ftn gl n g; curtain, 

medan born in Hindustan. r 111 ^ Mnt • g ’rU* A lieii'gelt, 

_lllii'ill a linik, hlnk, n. [Prov. Eng.] Areaping-book. 

l. 1.1.1'moMl"; haind'mosf, a. Farthest from the front; l, K y f 

in the extreme rear: the superlative of hind, a. [< V^ o\ Je!ghi“g " ul hl ^ 

i,Ill<l CI *"° 8t+; li Ill'll}' 1 , n. The offspring of a stallic 

m. ./in C , r 1 111 ml re filet. Compare mitle. [< L. hinnits, mule.] 

Hlii iloo, Hln iloo-lsm, etc. Same aa lfiNDr, etc. liin'ny 2 , n. [Dial.,Scot.] Honey: a term 

„TA e or 111 1 Fold, hin'eid, a. Hot. Divergent-nervcd 


hips. [Abbr.ofHYPociioNDHiA.] liypi. 

’ ‘ ^ T * ~ r ~ " ■ ’ * holy; ; 


— 1iI||'|>IkIi, o. [Colloq.] 3lolancholy; low-spirited. 


I tell you what, old fellow, yon are rather hippish. 

Disraeli Lothair ch. 22, p. 73. 

byp'plxli^ 


[A- ’70.] 


the state of being hindered; also, that which delays or 
prevents action or progress; an obstacle or check; im¬ 
pediment; clog, liln'ilcr-nnecj. 

I think domestic troubles and worry are prominent hindrances 
to proper work io a great number of eases. >1. Bradley in W. F. 
Crafts’* Successful Men of To»dag ch. 2, p. 27. [F. A w. *H3.] 


The fruit of a rose-bush, especially of the dog- 
rose {Rosa caii in a). 

Especially now do I notice the hips, barberries, xnd winter-ber¬ 
ries for their red. Thoreau Winter, Jan. 2 p. 97. [a. u. * co.] 

[< AS. heftpe, dogrose.] lieept; liept; liepet. 

Compounds : — lilp'ber"ry, n. The fruit of the dng- 
rose; hip.— Iii|»'brl"ei*. «. But. The sweetbrier or eglan¬ 
tine (Rosa rubiginosa). liipilree, ti. The 

. .. r< £ hfnnu* mule 1 wild^^dogrose of England (Rosa canton], bi-iurret-J. 

Same aa Hindu, etc. |ii,»/ny«,n. fDlal.,fecot.'| Honcw: a lenn of endearment. ,, ;i>’ 1 *«^ ( g* An exclamatinn used to introduce a hurrah, or 
“‘ n * ‘. 1 - aa “ * .. - * -* to give the signal for it: usually repealed twice or thrice. 


she ase. 


; see dahrieu; impediment. 
haind'sait', n. [Humorous.] 


Synonyms 

lllllll'Klivilt' , immu Buu. n. |.iiuuiwiuii».j ivil 

edge based on experience: in imitation of foresight. 
llln'dii, hin'du (xm), a. Of or pertaining to the Hin¬ 
dus or Hinduism, llin'iloot. 

HI ii'd n, n. [Hind. Her.] I. A member of the native 
Aryan race of India, including, loosely, many Jlinduized 
non-Aryan races. 

A learned orientalist says, that no people has mado such efforts 
as the Hindus ‘to solve, exhaust, comprehend, what is insolvahle, 
inexhaustible, incomprehensible.’ Buckle Hi si. Civilization vol. 

1, ch. 2, p. 104, note 240. [L. o. A co. ’67.] 

The Persians pronounced ihe word [Sindhu,now Indus] Hindhu, 
and named their Aryan brethren [who settled on this river] Hin¬ 
dus. Mo.visr Williams Hinduism ch. 1, p. 1. [e. a J. y.] 

2. The living class of the Indie branch of Aryan lan¬ 
guages spoken by this race, embracing Hindi, Hindustani, 
Marathi, and Bengali, all derived from the Sanskrit. 3. 
Any native of India who professee Hinduism. Hln'- 
dooj. 

— Hln'd tt-I nIi, a. Resembling or characteristic of 
a Hindu; rs, a Hinduish diet. HI — 

Hlii'i) u-Izc, vt. To conform to Hindu cnetoma and 
speech, as a race or nation. IlluMoo-Ize}. 



Hln'd u-I niii, hln'du-lzm, n. Brahmanism modified by 
admixture with Buddhism and other Indian beliefs and 
philosophies, and in various forms embraced by the mass 
of the Hindu population. IIlii'doo-I»!iil. 

Hlii"dn-NtR'nl, hin'da-sKFnL n . [Hind. Per.] .The 
official language and general medium of communication 
in India, a form of Hindu originating in the 11th cen¬ 
tury in the camps of the Mohammedan conquerors of . Syn 
India; largely mixed with Persian and Arabic words, Rnd 
written in Persian characters f’allprl Tinht iitv. 11 111 u ! 


not. 

leaves In which the veins all 
arise from the midrib, whence 
they run parallel with each 
other to the margin, ns in the 
banana. [< Gr. is (i/?-), 
etrength, nerve, -}- -ojd.] 

— liIii-ol'de-ous, a. 

Knowl- li]nf, hint, v. 1. t. 1. To 

suggest indirectly; intimate 
bv a slight or a covert allu¬ 
sion; imply; rs, to hint one’s 
wishes; to hint that one 
should go. 

1 would not fail so much in re¬ 
spect to this Honorable Court as to 
hint that it could pronounce a sen¬ 
tence which the community will reverse. Webster Speeches, Im¬ 
peachment of James Prescott in vol. i, p. 168. [T. w. a m. ’50.] 
2+. To snatch or seize: dialectic variant of hent. 

11. i. To make n slight or indirect allusion; suggest. 
Clam: Have I not heard thee hint of spirit-friends t 

Bailey Feslus, Alcove and Garden sc. 5. 
Synonyms: see allude. 

— I o b i ii i nr, to suggest very slightly or caatiously. 

The pavement* and the palaces of cities 
Hint at the nature of the neighboring hills. 

Longfellow Michael Angelo pt. ii, div. v. 
[Yar. of hent, v ., < AS. hentan , seize.] 

— iilnt'cr, n. One who hints.— Ill nl'l iis-l y, ad r. 
Ill nt, n. 1. A covert or indirect Rllusion, suggestion, or 


A Illnoid Leaf of Zingiber 
squarrosum. 


Indication, whether made by n person or obtained from 
an inanimate object. 

Behold in tha bloom of apples And the violet* in the sward 
A hint of the old, lost beauty Of the Garden of the Lord 1 

Whittier The Minister's Daughter st. 7. 
2. [Scot.] The act of snatching; hence, an instant of 
time. 3t. Occasion; opportunity; cue. 

Synonyms: see suggestion. 
t, adv. I Scot.1 Behind. 

written lnl'erslancharacters. CalTwl also Ifrrf;/. Seeiim: 11 Vu’-nV'ino't ,nB ’ tPrw - ED * J The «»WiU«fdiwr. 
l.hid'wnV,!'hi!nd'wi?d ’ l,l ri*iS'i ,, i ,n » 'M-orl'tlal'il-Ho, hl-Srt'dai-alt, re. Mineral. A vltre- 

r«ar; backward; hinder; as. the hindwani windows; hence, l 1 * 0 ’ 

not prominent; not foremost in rank and importance 111. Ca.(biZr) 6 0, 4 I' 3 >, that crystallizes in the trielimc system. 
adv. Toward the rear. [< hind, a., -f- -ward.] h i in]'- *■ 11>* * hip, vt. [hipped; iiip'pino.] 3, To fracture or 
war list. sprain the hip of (an animal); as, the horse was hipped. 

Ii i net, n. A hind; peasant. 2. Arch. To build with a hip; as, to hip a roof. 3. In 

h|ne lier ry+, «. The hind berry. wrestling, to throw (one’s ojiponent) over the hip, ns by 

n! !!S’ a cross*huttock. 

1,1 bini r 1 T1I w n , Vft i i / i rr rt. [iiipped; iiip'pino.] To affect with hjrpo- 

ftirrTish wiin a liinJn i, To chondria; chiefly in the past participle, lilpi. 

rum sh with a hinge or hinges; hang or attach by means |,i D s, r (. [Prov. Fng.l To hop. 

of hingc^- 2. To cause to turn on or as if nn a hinge; — liipMiop", n. & adv. Same as itippety-iiop. 
make to depend «i>on n contiiigenQr or ihe happening or lilp 1 , n. 1. The lateral part of the l>odv between the brim 
result of some f»t»re event. 3+. To bend. of the pelvis and the free part of the thigh. 2. The hip- 

| • To he fitteil with hinges, or turn on n hinge; joint. 3 . Entom. The coxa. 4. Arch. (1) The external 

as, the door hinges on the right. 2; Figuratively, to angle in which the sloping sides of a roof that have their 
turn as if on a hinge; depend; hang. wall-plates running in different directions meet each 


‘ Standing, gentlemen ! ’ shouted the indefatigable little man with 
the whiskers—‘and with the honors. . . . Hip! hip! hip! —Za! 
Hip! hip! hip !—Za 1 — Hip ! hip !— Za — a — a ! ’ 

Dickens Sketches, Mr. Minns p. 371. [s. A u ’86.] 

liip'lingst, adv. By the hips or with the hipa foremost. 

Jilpp*, I Derived from Greek hipjws, a korse: combi- 

liippo-. f ning forms, denoting something pertaining to 
or resembling a horse.— Ilip'pa, n. Crust, i . A genii'* 
typical of Ilippidse. 2. [b-] A crustacean of this genus; a 
bait-bug.— Iii [PiH'-lu ph, n. The ruaa dccrfC'err*/* hippe~ 
laphvs). Irip-pePii'phiist,— liip'pi-nn. Crust. 1, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Hippidie. II. n. Oae of tile 
/Jippidie.— lilp"pi-n'iei*, n. A horse-doctor; farrier; une 
who treats the diseases of domestic animals.— |iip"pi- 
Iry, «. The art of healing diseases of domestic nnimals, 
especially of the horse; veterinary surgery. liip"pi-u / - 
1 i*ie«t.— Iiip^pi-n't rie, «.— IIip'pi-da*, iv.pl. Crust. 
A family of hlppideans with long plumose antennules; sand- 
bugs. — bip'piil. «. — II lp-pi(P<—n, ». pi. Crust. A 
subtribe or snperfamily of anomurans with aa ovate cara¬ 
pace and ahdomea of 6 segments strongly Indexed and 
adapted for digging.— hip-pi il'fnu.u. <fc n.— Ilip"po- 
liow'en, n. Entom. 1. A genustvpfeai of !lippobo*cida\ 2. 
Ih-l Ail insect of this genus.— 11 1 p"pn-boM'ei-iinr. tt. hi. 
Entom. A family of pupiparous dipterous insects; forest-tilea 
and sbeop-tfeks. — hip"pn~bo*Vn n. a. — It i p // i»o-ho«»' > - 
ciil, a. & —liip"po-l>o*'eoi<l, u.— Ilip^po-en^"- 

Ift-im'ee-ip, it. pt. An order of polypctalous trees or 
shrubs — thehorse-chestnm or buekeve family — frequently 
included ns a section In the order Sapindacese, with mostly 
pnlmatcly compound leaves, a pyramidal cluster of showy 
Irregular flowers, and a 3-valved leathery pod. It embraces 
two genera, sExculus and Jiilliu, the former with 14, the 
latter with 2 species.— hip"po-rns // tn-nn'ceons, a.— 
kip"p4i-een'lnur, n. A centaur. — hip^pn-cre'iM- 
nn, a. Having the contour of a horseshoe, as the loplio- 
phore of a polyzoan. lilp"po-eri*p , i-forint.— lilp'po- 
iluniet, n. A fabulous animal of the sea; a sea-horse.— 
liip-pog'o-ny, «. {Kare.l The genealogy or pedigree of 
a horse.— lii^i'poid, a. Of or pertaining to the Ilippidse. 
— liip'po-lirli, n . A calculous concretion found in the 
stomach or intestines of a horse.— II ip"po-ly t'i-ilic. n. 
pi. Crust. A family of polycarpidean macrurana with a 
compressed rostrum, first pereiopods robust and chelate, 
and last three simple. 11 ip-pol'y-tc, n. (t. g.)— hip- 
pol'y-t id. Iiip-pnl'y-toid. kh» /, po-no-**iil / - 
o-gy, ft. Same as uippopathology.— Ilip^po-nvch'- 
i-d:v, n. pi. Conch. A family of plocamubrauehiate 
gastropods having a conical shell and an operculum repre¬ 
senting a ventral valve, nnd becoming attached to foreign 
substances. II ip'po-nyx, n. (t. g.) 11 ip"j»«-nye'i- 

diet. —Iiip-pnn'y-eliid, Iii|i-pon'y-elioiii, u.— 
lilp"pn-pii-iliol'o-gv, n. Veler. The science of dis¬ 
eases of the horse; veterinary medicine.— hi p"po-po i li 
o-Iog'ie-nl, a.— Iiip^po-plrile, n. A lover of horses; a 
horsi••fancier.— Iiip"po*snn'dal. n. Antiq. An article 
supposed to have been a kind of ancient horseshoe.—hip- 
pos"tc-i>l'«-gy, ii. The osteology of the horse.-kip- 
pnt'o-my, «. Ihe anatomy or anatomical dissection of 
the horse.— liip"po>lom'ic-nl, a.— Iiip.pot'o-misi. 
«.— i I ip"po-t rn-gi'iinr, n. pi. Mam. A subfamllv or 
section of Tioridse with long horns over or behind th- orfdts. 
long tufted tail, and no lacrimal fossa*: including large 
African antelopes, as the gemsbok. See Ulus, under ojiyx. 
Ilip-pot'ra-gtis. n. (t.g.) — hip-pot'rn-gine, a . * ii. 


eofci, urm, «sk; at, fare, iiccord; clement, gr = over, eight, e = usoge; tin, machine, l = Knew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 














Itipparion 


§51 


liitpmiic 


hlp-pa'rl-ou, hip-pf'ri-en or -pa'-, n. A Pliocene sec griffin, «.] hlp'po-g 
horse having three digits and the anterior pillar of the lint; lilp'po-gryplij^ 
upper cheek-teeth detached from the adjacent column, hlp-pol'o-gy, hlp-pol'o-ii, n. 


«.] lilp'po-sjrlirt; lilp"p«>-gr tr¬ 


apper 

The ancbitberes disappeared and were suc¬ 
ceeded by the hipparum, much nearer in 
tilnwtore to the hon**. FlRKE Excursions of 
an Eruhltionist ch. 1, p. 30. [li. M. A CO. ’90.] 

[< Or. hipparion , pony, dim. of hip- 
f*ns. horse.] 

III p"l>e-»*'t rum, hip'g-as'trum, n. 

Bot. A notable genua of tropical or 
South American bulbous herbs of the 
amaryllis family (Amaryllidacew) — 
the knightV-star lilies—with 2 ranked ju n nari- 
ieaves and a hollow scape bearing large * 0 l 0 _ 
and show/ crimson or scarlet flowers: j Boneg 
common in greenhouses. [ < hipp- -j- or* \ e 1 1 
Gr. (Utron, Star.] fore Toot: 

hipped 1 , hipt, a. Veter. Surg. In- o. the patella. 2. 
jured by fracture or otherwise so thnt ^/^"twth" U ?he 
one hip or hip-joint has a permanent ans h*ded portion U 
lowering below its normal level with ihe dentin, the *ha- 
the Ot her. ded part t he cemeot, 



... ,___ T __ r ^ ii, «. The study of the struc¬ 

ture, disposition, and habits of the horse. [< hippo- 
-f- -logy.] — Illp-pol'o-glxt, «. A student of or an 
expert in nippblogy. 

lllp'po-mniie, hip'o-raen, n. 1. 1lot. A genus of 


tropical American trees of the spurge family (Euphor- 
biaceae), the only species being 11 . vutniinella, the inan- 


2. To grant the use of (a thing) or the services of (a 
person) for pay; let; lease; as, I hired my son lo the 
sqnJre. 

Mav be she won’t hire ua the place another year. 

Elizabeth B. Stoooaro Tiro Men cb. 28, p. 225. [cas. co.l 
[< AS. hfirian , hire.] 

— to biro out [Colloq.], to let, generally for use or 
work beyood the premises; as, to hire out a carriage: often 
reflexlvely; aometlmca with the pronoun aoderstood; aa. to 

- -„ , i a^u., hire oneself out; to hire out for a year. 

cluneel-tree. bee manchineel. 2.> [b-1 litre, n . 1. Law. (I) The price or compensation for 

substance supposed to be found on the nead of a newly ] a bor and services, or for the temporary possession and 

use of another’s property. (2) A bailment that consists 
in the letting or furnishing of a chattel for temporary 
use for a compensation; the locatio of the civil law. 

By the contract of hire, the hirer acquires a qualified property in 
the thing hired, which he may maintain against ail persons except 
the owoer. Parsons Contracts vol. ii, pt. 1, bk. iii, ch. 11 , p. 128. 
[l. a. a co. ’73.] 

2. Pecuniary consideration; a venal reward; bribe. 

Fer 
too vi 


foaled colt, sought by the ancients as a philter, liip- 
pont'n-nesV [< F. hipjjomane, < L. hippotnanes, 
< Gr. kippornave* , < hippos, horse; and see mama.] 

\ III p*|)o-iiiki*-fle / aiit mp'o-nac-tl'an. 1 . a. Of or 
pertaining to llipponax of Ephesus, a Greek satiric poet 
(Dth century B. C.) of intense bitterness, said to have In¬ 
vented the choliam bus for use in satire. 11 , w. Anc . 
Pt™. A llipponactean meter or verse. 

Phrases: —II li>iM>nnctenn distich or II, «y*teni, 
ftcatalectlc trochaic dimeter and a catalectlc lambic trimeter 
associated.—II, tetrameter (Anc. Pros.), a trochaic 


ergusc 

vilett 


tetrameter Invented by Hlpponax and used In Batlric verse. 
Ill lined 9 a rcolloo 1 1 . llippish or M,d the black line — II. trimeter or 11. »eiinrhi*, acbollamb. 

1 hl.LielVondriaeal 2 Offended* crus* separating these j |i p"po-ll yell'i-<he, etc. bee HIPP-. 
hypochondriacal, 2. utlcnaea, cros^, two the enamel. hip-pnpli'a-gist, hlp-pef’Q-JIst, n. An eater of horse¬ 

flesh. liip-pnpli'n-gii, pt. [< LL. hlppophagus, < Gr. 
htppophayo*. eating horses, < hippos, horse, + phagein, 
eat.]— h 1 p-popli'n-gi hiii, ii— Ii i n-poplt'n-gou*, a.— 
■ ' v 'n-gy,rc. Th *— u -“' v -**'*'■*’ 


lilpU; liy 
lilppcd’ 


ijppciU; lijpU. 

a. Having hip-rafters: rising on all sides di¬ 


rectly from the wall-plate: said of a roof. 
lp'pel-y*liop", hip'et-i-hep'. I. «. A hopping gait. 
II. adc. With a hop and a skip, li Ip'pel-ydiop'- 


i»on ... was the keeper of a secret purse from which ageots 
to be acknowledged received hire. 

Macaulay England vol. i, ch. 6, p. 418. [P. a. A co. ’49.] 

[< AS. hgr, < hprian, hire.] 

Phrases: —hired girl IU. S.], a female domestic; 
maid of all work. 

The hired girl sat down to the table with David and his mother. 
She wan about forty, as plump as Mrs. Ayres, though not so fair. 
Mart E. Wilkins Humble Homance, Mod. Dragon p. 64. [a. ’87.] 
hip-popVn-gy, n. The act or habit o’f eating horse-flesh, —lilred mnii [U. S.], a man employed for garden, stable, 
1 love horse* too much to encourage hfppophagy. . , or bjrui work.— on hire, for hiring. 


WLNTiiaop Edwin Brotherto/t pt. Cch. 3, P . 20. [t. a f. ’62.] hi ret, pron. Same as he he, pron. 



a epl— -- 

pdm, of a horse, < hippos , horse.] 

hip'piri, n. Hypochondria; hypo. 

IiI|>’'|h»-€«iiiTuiI, hip'o-eam'pal, a. Of, ]>ertalmngto, 
or In the vicinity of the hippocampus major.— hippo¬ 
campal fissure, a deep depression in the falciform lobe 
of the brain, corresponding to the hippocampus major. 

Illi»"|>o-eniii'i»l-«lu*, hip'o-cam'pi-dl or -dO, n. pt. 
Ich. A family of lophobraachiate fishes, especially the 
sea-horses.— lilp" pu - earn' |»l<l t n.-hlp" po - 
( uin pold, a. A 7i. 

lilp'Tm-ram'pii**, hip*o-cam'pus, n. [-pi, -pal or 
-pi, pi.) 1. dr. Myth. A fabu¬ 
lous sea-monster with the head 
and forequarters of a horse and 
the tail of a dolphin, lilp'po- 
camp?. 2. Anat. One of two 
eminences found on the floor of 
the lateral vent ricles of the brain 



Hippocampus. 

The larger one (hippocampus Lateral **rtion of the hn- 
mnjor) Is In the descending or man brain: a. veoirick*laid 
temporal cornu of the ventricle, 01 * 0 ; ft, hippocampus major; 
and has the appearance ot a rude c. hippocftmpun minor; d, 
paw. The smaller one (hlpi>o- choroid plexu.s; e, nndeiu 
campus mlnor> Is la the occipital candatu*, /, oucleu# lruticu- 

COmu. lari*. __ _ _ 

3. Ich. (1) [1I-] A genus typical of Wpjxtcamiildte. hlt ) "'P^-san / dol, lilp-pot'o- 
A fl.-h of this genus; sea-horse. The malt* lias a ventral my, etc. t?ee hipp^ 

/po>ta 


pouch for hatching the egg. St*e ?EA-nonsE 
hi/nyfkamixj*. monster w ith horse's body — 
and fish’s tail, < hipjfos, horse, 4- kampos, 
“ea-monster.] 

Iiip"pii-et*ii'laiir, lilp'po-damt*. See 

hum*-. 

lilp'iio-crst«, hlp'o-crns, n. An old 
cordial made of epiced wine, with sogar, 
milk, lemon, aromatic tincture, or other 
ingredients. 

After them a young man rarried Ihe ttlver 
bride cup filled with hipi»x'ni*, and garnished 
with rosemary, which stand* for con*lmocy. 

W. BESANT in Harper's Monthly Dec., *91, 

P. 128 


atoitons. 

taking pay; 

hireling ourse. 

' a. ago. ’58.] 

re'llnaCt A person serving for hire; a mercenary. 
[< AS. hprling, < hpr; see hike, «.] 

— hire'll ug-ism, n. The spirit and practise of having 
work done hy hirelings. 

Iilre'mnn, hnlr’mgn, n. [-men, pt.] [Scot.] A retainer; 

one who serves for hire. 

It I r'er, hair'yr, n. One who hires, 
lilr'lng, hair'ing, n. I. Law. (I) The act or transac¬ 
tion by which parties contract for personal services, or 
for nse of projx'rty, for a compensation. 

Hiring . . . i* a consensual contract which arises when one per¬ 
son . . . agrees for a settled price to give to another . . . the use of a 
particular thing, or a particular amount of labor. F. WHARTON 
Late of Segligence bk. ii, cb.14, p. 610, [k. a bro. *74.] 

(2) A contract of bailment by which a temporary right of 
property in something is transferred for a particular time 
or use,Tor a price or compensation. 2. £lTov. Eng.] A 
fair or market at which servants are hired, 
hir'ling, hording, n. Same as uerlino. 
liir'inoM, hlr'mos, n. [Hia’Mot or iur’mi, pl.\ Gr.Ch. A 
standard troparlon, forming the first stanza of an ode and 
The Hippopotamus(77>> Indicated at the head of others of the suinc measure. [ < LL. 

popoianutft amphlbi - htrmos, < Gr. elrtnos, series, < elrb, put la rows.] Iiir'» 

u#). i.'no hi nwt. 

a, the skull, allowing den- liir"on«<lelle', lilr*©n-del‘, n. [F.] Her. A swallow, used 

tii inn ss ^ cn8rp(‘* 

111 t-'ple, hgr'pl, rt. [Scot.] To walk liunely; limp; make 
JL < Gr. Iiip'uo-tnmet' «. Fame as hippopotamus. slow and uneven progress. . 

1 hlp-pu'rlc, hip-pifi'ric, a. I. Vhem. Of or derived lilr'rl-ciil, htr'i-ent, a. Marked by a strong guttural 

from horses’ urine. 2. Resembling horses’ urine. [< use of the vocal organs. [< LL. hinio, snarl.] 

_L (; r . ottrott, urine.]— hlnpuric ncld, acrvstalline lijrst, prop. Hers, hi rest, 
mip XV.oT, x-V; J ln( . d ) n ‘'the urine of herbivorous Uir'selL hfir’nl, rt [Sept .\ To arrange In order; place In 


(1 hippopotamoid inam- 
inaT having a massive body, very broad ob¬ 
tuse muzzie with 

I iromincnt sopero- 
ateral nostrils, and 
4-toed phalangi- 
grade feet. The ca¬ 
nine teeth are very 
large and curved. 

The hippopotamus 
feeds mainly on grass 
and aquatic plants, 

Wppapota m us a tn - 
phibius Is the common species, 
and Is confined to the Iskes ana 
rivers of Africa. 

2. [1I-] A genus typical of 1/ip- 
jK>f)Otami'la?. fL., < Gr. h\pf>o- 
lpotamos, river-horse, < hipim, 
horse, A- potamm, river.] 

— Illp' / |»o-poI / a-mle, a. 

Relating to or resembling the 
hippopotamus; figuratively, 
heavy and clumsy. 





compound (C*IioX0 3 ) contained l: 
animals and In diabetic urine. 


different flocks, liivil'selt. 



>t.l 1, To edge along sidc- 
; fldget. 2. To make a rus- 

_ ■ _ _ a rough surface. hir'*llt; 

Ill|»-pti'rls, hin-pifl'rie, n. Bot. A genua nr smooth hirSleL— liir'selL H. A fidget; rustic, 
aquatic herbs nf the water-milfoil family {Ilaloragese), hlr'HcP, n. [Scot.] |. A large gathering or throng. 2. 
the oniy well-marked species being //. vulgaris, the A flock or a portion of a flock of sheep, hird'selt; hii'- 
common mare’s*tail. [L., < Gr. hippouris, mare’a-tail, sale*;: Irir'selR; liir'wlet. , 

1 *-•* - Iilrwl, Iigrst, t). I. Same as hukst. 2. A hank of 

’ )nr a river. 

. Having a hairy covering; 
set w ith hristfes; shaggy. 2. Biol. Covered w ith coarse 
hairs or hair-like processes. 3. [Archaic.] Having rough 
manners; boorish. [< L. hi rent us, rough.] 

— Iilr-Milc'ucss, n. Hairiness.— lilr-Mi'O-e*, 
n. Entorn. A tiiick covering of hair.—lilr-wn"io- 
Covcred with cinereous hairs. 


m -i;S,viV„.;a,..% U, CVm. A nit of hipnuric acid. &S3&& 

— lilp-pu'rl-a, ». Excess of hippurlc acid in urine, tllng sound while moving over a rougl 
llp-pti'fTn, hlp-pm'rie, n. Bot. A genua nf smooth hirSlei,— liir'selMt. A fldget; l 

aquatic herbs nf the water-milfoil family {Ilaloragese), hlr'KoP, n. [Scot.] |. A lar-*• 

the oniy well-marked species being II, vulgaris, the A flock or a portion of a flock 
common mare’s-taii. [L., < Gr. hipixruris , mare’a-tail, salet? liir'selUi lifr'alet 
< hippos, horse, -J- oura, tail.] IilrM, hgrst, w. I. fcame 

lilp'pu-rlle, hip'plu-roit, n. A fossil hippnritoid bL ^wnd m or nbong^a river. ^ 

■w .... , ___ kj**! ivfth Hriwtli’n* «hft<r<rv *1 


lng J an internai iacunar iayer and an outer with vascular rl-ne re-oUK, a. Covered wi , 

Impressions, the other valve having an internal layer with a - P°J: ^ool. Ilaving small, 

twrforatine canals and an on ter porous layer. I Up*- euff hairs. J< L. hirtm, hftify- 


«. f< L. hirtus, hairy.] 

MiVIrPipM r <:’gT hinnouris’ see VltPFUius 1 lllr"n-ill ii'l-<lns hlFu-din'i-df or -de, n. pi. llehninth 

‘lil’ill'i^pu’.rli^itl.n.— iilp-pll'rl-lol<| t , i a. & n. A family of leeches, especially those Having the gullet 
1 1 p'p ii h, hip'us. n. A morbid condition of the iris, gen- an „* anus v< 


Conch. 

3 having 

Fi>eftaialng to the Greek physician llip- escaping from verv anconal valves with two layers, me nxeu valve hav- 
pocrates <0th centtiry B. C.). the pouch. Vs 

— II lppiiernlle Inns see facies.— II, nntt), RnoRth 
said to have been administered by Hippocrates n> his dis¬ 
ciples; Imnce, an oath required of medical candidates lor 
graduation. 

Ilip-piK'rn-tlMii, hip-poc'ra-tizm, n. The doctrine hlp'us n .. 

or llipnocrates, that the treatment of disease should sim- c ^ al f y congenital, characterized by rapid alternate con- 
ply assist nature. -nrtfut . * sy * tractions aiid dilatations of the pupil of the eye. [< Gr. 

■ Ilp'po-crene, hip'o-erfn, CA E. IF. 1 (hip’o-erl'nf, T. 9 h{ m xpt horse ] 

I. IF. 1 ), n. Gr. Myth. The fount of the Muses. It | 1 i 1> >; r nh"i*r, 1iIp*n1ioi, lilpnlle, ScciiipL 
flowed from the side of Mt. Helicon, Tla*otla, was said to 1 , 1 .^,- hip'si, n. A drink compoeed of wine, water, and 
have been produced by a stroke of the hoof of Pegasus, Nullify’ m ^ xe d 

1 lilpl.ni. Hipped. Phil. Soc. hi-i- 11 T 1 '<11 11 (ehrnmdinT 1 , 'a~ Of or pertaining to 

. hippos, norae, hip'wurf, n. A British herb (Cotyledon the Ilinnidimtlw: awallow-like. II. n. A swallow. 

Umbilicus) abounding as a weed; from the likeness of its iiir"ini-dlii'l-«ljr t hir*un-din'i-di w-de,/i./)L Orvith. 
' ■ ’ ’ 1 ' A family of passerine birtls, csix’cially oscinea with 9 pri- 

Their. lilt* 111 ret. niaries very short and broad at base, and gape twice as 

.. _ _ »• Of or derived from the goat. | on g as culnien; swallows, lll-m n'do, n. (t. g.) 

[< L. hheus, goat.] lier'Hn;? Ii»*r'<*l ih»;. [< L. hlrundo, swallow.] 

--— - ---- 1 -*--- . . - - H,— lil-rtui'dl-nold, a. 

.. ...ssive case nf he; also construed 

as an adjective with noun ex])ressed or understood. 


and Its waters were supposed to produce Inspiration. 
[L,, < Gr. hipi*>kThte, horse’s fountain, < *■*’-"-" 
4- krett?, fountain.] 


cry emalf: including the medicinal 
leech. Ili-rai'do, n. (t. g.) TL., leech.] 

— li!-rii'«li-iii<L — hi-rii'ili-noiil, a.— Ili-ru"- 
ili*nn'e<*»n, n. pi. Helminth. 1, 'Hie Ilirudinttlsn. 2. 
A trihe of leeches without a protruslle proboscis, Including 
most of the speck**.— lii-ru'riiuc, a. Of or pertaining 
to the leeches.— 11 i r"n ->il i n'e-n» «. pt. Helminth. The 
Bisrophora or leeches. 11 i r"n-il i n'e-it. 


lilp'po-tlroinc, hip'o-drom, vi. [-dhomed; -dro'- 
kino.] [Slang, V. S.j To conduct or knowingly take . T] 

part ill contests with fraudnientiy prearranged result. liirVlo, hcrisic, a. * Cheni. 

- * -' n - 1 - , s ' n - [< L. hheus, goat.] lier . ^ ... 

V — hirrli* neiil, a mixture of various homologous fatty — li l-rtl il'tl I-liId, 

' acids contained in certain animal fats, espeefafiy In mutton- h - , »» 0 ’.„ S 5 V( 

Be _ suet: formerly regarded as their odoriferous principle. __ ZnTx 


-is. 


By confusion with the old posacsslvc termination -ex or 
t, his was formerly used, especially In the 16th and 17tl» 


The oet result* to the Canadian* of *11 this agreeing, proclaim¬ 
ing, warning nod oavnl hipjsxlrom ina i* that they hivo stolen a* 
many of oor mwU a* ever. .V.« Y. Tribune Oct. 10, *91, p. 6, col. 2. 

lil|»'|»o-«lr«ine, n. 1. Class. Antig. A race-course suet: fonniTlyregardefl as their odoriferous principle, 
for horses and chariots. The Greek hiitpodrome differed lilr el 11 c, her'sin, a. Of. pertaining to, or like a goat; < 
little from the stadium, except that It was larger, usually pecially, having a goatlike smell. 

about twice as long. R° niaa times a Hear i* strong . . . *nd withal most capricions meat. . . . One centuries, to mark {he possessive ease; as, Mars his sword 

hippodrome waa the same as & circus. day he i* qoite beefy *nd beamble: another, htrcine, hippunc, end (Viars’s sword). 

ConstAntinopia *<iopted the follie*, though not the virtue*, of damnable. Kank Grinueil Exited, ch. 17, p. 129. [e. * F. ’&4.) * .. , , , i«’ Tn t nP „ n ,t t him Soho of Solomon U 16. 

anrient Home; and the **me faction* which hsA agitated the clr- f T ^ hire US goat 1 It I r'fl - II <> II < ~ r ?" d * “ m , °'^ ° f t 0 ; 0 ” 10 " 

cu*, raged With redoubled fury In th« Mppmlrtnnc. . [ < L * hirc . ,w ^! 1 < ''FuftaL iilo hir 2. [Archaic, Biblical.] Possessive case of it. [ < Afe. his, 

gibbon Home Vol. iv, ch. 4o, P . 67. [F. L. * co. *52.] Ill r'en h, htf'cus, «. 1. The domestic goat (Capra Mr- «■ m and ’ n uf h? ^ 1 lils’nV 

2. A modem circua. 3. (Slang, U. 8.] A fraudulent ^us). 2. J* 1 *! 8 J. ar nifnualSv'of Mnelffifc lilc^a ,| l , *l , » hi|,h ’^ To make a hissing sound by forcing the 
rare, game, or athletic coutest, with a prearranged rt‘8tt It. gtmt.]—Iihjeow l-t>, n . Ihe quality of emt lung like a iiironph the closed teeth; as, to htsh at a dog. 

[*■’•• < y hlp)**lrmnoe, < Gr. < hipim, ,, i^*,j.friir'.iro, htr’.li ssr’rtl, (Scot ] Topsyturvy. (Vur. of Hlss.J 

horw, + drmnnu. courw, < ilramem, run.] l. iv" ImVw. hmiKi,:Ifin'iso.l 1 . To conlnict forthc lilo'lii-Kor-Hc, his'ip-per-aH, fl. Mineral. An amor- 

nossession photts, greasy, biack, hydrous ferric silicate of uncertain 



[< V. hippogriffe, < Gr. hippos, horse, + LL. gryphus; 
uu ss oui\ oil; 1G = fewd, Jft = future; c = k; church; dh = thc\ go, aing, iyk; »o; thin; zli = agure; F. boh, dtiac. < t frotn; t, obsolete; X, variant. 


liisphi 


§52 


liilc*h 


— II is-pnn'i-ci*in» n. A form of speech peculiar to science. [< P. histonen, < L. histoina: see history.] 
the Spanish.—Iii w-imn'i-eize, rf. To conform to the IiI*"|o-rl'eiau+. 

Spanfsh in characterorflpnenrance.- llis-pnn'i-o-Hze, iiU-to'rl-nn-i*ii». n. [Rare.] The quality of a historian. 
r<- wl h ^panlsliidras and «**«»»{• ll(K-«o'ri.ti"I< <l, hla-tO'ri.6M®d, a. Art Adorned with 

!roth"p!duXndf™rio"-iii^ SSr»»The1n g !!,w p d c l?' ly ' vit ? l ' c " rcn - of , r n crnn ‘; 

Pertaining to both Spain and Portugal. especially to the niale, as the illuminated manuscripts, capital letters, and 
division of the Romance languages Including the Aryan Initials of the middle agee; alao, ornamented with carv- 
dlaleets of Spain and Portugal. Inge of this nature. Compare FLoni ated. [< LL. his- 

liU'pid, his'pid, <z. Hough with stiff hairs or bristles; torio (pp. historiatus), narrate, < L. historia; see his* 
brlstlv. [< L. hispid us. hairy.]—Iil*'i>i-<iii"lin:r, tory.J 

«. Bristling. — lilft-pld'i-ly, n . Hairiness.—Ill*-lils-tor'io, his-ter'ic, a. 1. Mentioned or celebrated in 
lihru-loiis.a. Bot. Minutely hispid. history; as, historic scenes; a historic character. 2. 

lit**, hia, r. I. t. I. To condemn, or to affect in any Historical. [< F. kistorique , < L. historicus , < Gr. 
way, by uttering a hiss; as, to hiss an actor off the stage, historikos , < historian see history.] 

2. To give utterance to with a hiss. Iils-tor'le-nl, his-tor'ic-al, a. 1, Belonging or relating 

The loog-neek’d geese of the world that »re ever hissing dis* to history or historians; containing the record or repre¬ 


sentation of facts; as, & historical senee; historical tes* 


p. 88. [II. *60.1 

2. Grain. Relating to the past; ns, the historical tcnaca. 

3. Logic. Pertaimhg to things as known by testimony, 
or purely aa matters of fact; factual aa opposed to 1 ‘ 
itional, demonstrative, or inferential; as, memory _ 
historical faculty; a atatement merely historical, 
Historic. lilK-to'rl-iilt, 

Phraseshistorical infinitive, the infinitivemode 
used in narration for the imperfect indicative, as often io 
Latin.—h, method. 1. The formation of a theory from a 
study of the history of the object under consideration. 2. 
Hydrodynamics. The Lagrangian method. Bee Lagran- 


those denoting present or future time; .... , 

when used in place of a past tense for vividness, w hen It is 
called the historical present. 

— lii*-lor'ie-uMy, adv. In the historical style 
or manner; in connection with history aa a matter of 
fact or reeord.—lil8-tor'le-al-lien. The state 
of being historical, or of the nature of fact or history. 

Some Important thing« are related, the substantial historical- 
ness or which we may rely upon with a fair degree of certainty. 

P. t. N. Myers Anc. Hist. pt. ii, ch. 24, p. 244. [0. A CO.%.] 


praise. TEXNY90X Maud iv, 6t. 9. 

3. [Archaic.] To procure hisses for; disgrace. 

II. i. |. To utter a hiss; especially in contempt or dis¬ 
approbation. 

See the Furies arise: See the snakes that they rear. 

How they hiss io their hair! 

Dryden Alexander's Feast st. 6. 

2. To make a sibilant sound in any way, os by rapid 
motion or sudden ebullition; whiz; as, an arrow hisses 
through the air; the bot iron hisses in the water. 

Shod with steel. We hissed along the polished ice. 

Wordsworth Influence of Natural Objects st. 2. 

[< AS. hysian, hiss.] lilzz+. 

Ill n. The prolonged sound of s , made by forcing the 
breath between the tongue and the upper teeth; a sibila¬ 
tion, especially as a manifestation of contempt or disap¬ 
proval: also, any similar sound, as the cry of a goose or 
ser|>ent, or the noise of water in contact with hot metal. 

Over head the dismal hiss Of fiery darts io flaming volleys flew. 

Milton P. L. bk. vi, I. 212. 

It I **'er, his'er, n . One who hisses. 

JiiKH'lnsr, his'ing, n. I. A hiss, or the act of uttering a 
hiss. 2. [.Archaic.] An object of scorn, contempt, or 
ridicnle. 

liiKM'liig-ly, his'ing-li, adv. With a hissing sound. 

It 1st, hist, vt. To urge on by making a hissing sound; 
as, to hist a dog. 

hist, pp. Hissed. , Phil. Soe. hi^to-rie'i-ty, his’to-ris’i-tl, n. [Rare.] Historical aesa. 

Iti*1, inter). Be silent! hush! hark! a word commanding hln-tor'i-cize, his-tor’I-suiz, vt. [Rare.] To relate as his- 
attention or silence. [Cp. hush.] tory; put on record. hift'io-rizet. 

llist! the household all is sleeping. Ills* • t,OI*"l - CO *<*rlt / lc - 111, his-ter’l-cO-Crit'ic-Cl], a. 

Julia W. Howe Visions st. 11. Combining critical with historical investigation. 

IliK-tOr'I-lliV, his-ter'i-dl or- de, n. pi. Entom. A fam- They [Neander and Baur) . . . left a long line of pupil* and In- 
ily of elavicom beetles with very hard integuments and dependent follower* who carry on the historico-critical re eon- 
geniculate retractile antenna?, liviDg under the bark of P n r I ?; it i v ^,9 h r i ^ iani M' », , , L „ _ r , 

U-cos, in excrcmeot. and in carcase! HU'ler, n. (t. . . , bc “* rF i, cb. 3 ,arr. [s. «.) 

g.) [Etruscan. > L. histrio. actor.] liln'to-rled, hlB'to-nd, a. [Rare.] Rich in hietoricdeeds 

— Iil*'ter-id, a. & )il»'ter-ol«l, a. , prevents; celebrated in history; storied. 

hls'tie, his’ti, a. [Scot.] Barren; dry. hiH-to'ri-ei +, n.A historian. 

iiiM / ii-oId,nis / ti-oid, a. Appearing like a normal tieane. * , * s “*° ri-ette', his-tO'n-eP, n. [F.] A brief naira- 
[< Gr. histion , dim. of hist os, web, + -oid.] Ills'- tive or story; short history. 

toldi. I have met somewhere with a historiette , which, whether more 

III *"t 1-O-pll O r'i-fla?, hia*ti*0-fer'i-df or -de, n. pi. Ich. or le88 its particular, cornea a general truth. 

A family of scombrokiean fishes having an elongate com- LMintsoN Trait s ch. 11 , p. i<o. [h. m. a co. *89.] 

pressed Body, long enaiform snout, and elongated verte- hia-ter'i-foi, vt. To write the history of; 

bra? with flag* like apophyses: including sailllshes and, pnt on record; chronicle. [< histoky -|- -fy.] 
spearfishes. See illus. under sailfish. IIls"tI-oi>l»'-* i * > *:* 0 H-og'ra-plier, tua-tO*ri-eg'ra-fgr, n. One who 
o-rus, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. histion (see iustioid) -f- pherd, "’rites history; eBiieemlly, an official historian; some- 
bear.]— lils^ll-oplt'o-rid, lil6"U-oi>li'o- times an honorable title conferred by a government or 
rold, a. & n. society. Iil^-lo'rl-o-^rniilit. — lil8-to"rl-og'- 

lifKto-. Derived from Greek histos, web, tissue (< his - , p a 'l»|<cr-8lili>, n. The^ office of a historiographer. 
temi, stand): a combining form.— iiis'di-blnsf, n. Anat. 'rl-og'ra-iiliy, his-U5*ri-og'ra-fl, n . The art or 

The mornhologieal unit or cell characteristic of a particular occupation of a historian; historical investigation; also, 
tissue.— hiM"tn-cfieiii / ioni, a. Of or pertaining to his- loosely, history, 
tochemistry — o-rhem'i*-i »•>-, n. The branch of it <* the dian.itea French 

chemistry that treats of the elements and products of the prefesse* to be historiography, hut what inreallv a *ort of experi- 
coinposltlon and the decomposition of animal ti«»uea.— mental investigation in the science of society. X Mobley $rit. 
fiiM*tn-cli-ni'y-NiN. n Pathol. Dissolution of living tls- Misc ., trance in Eighteenth Cent, in vol. iii, p. 265. [macm. ’86.1 
sues, due to disease.—hiM^to-gon'c-His, «. The forma- f ^ 1 J 

tlon and development of tissues. hlH-toe'c-nyi.—hi* r/ - " 
l«-g»*-iu*t'i<*, a — iii«"lo - go - net'ir-nl - |y. adr.- 
iiin^to-gen'ic, a.— iiis"tn-ficni'n-tin, n. One of 
series of pigments contained In the organs and tissues of 1.. 

vertebrate animals. They take oxygen from the circulating |.|*-lo"rl-n tt'o-mor bis m ; r? «.i''rumor «' nrl 
blood and fix it until it Is wanted for metabolic purposes If h l , One\erped 

in the cells, iiis^to-ii^'iiin-tlnt*— hlw'loid, <t. Bame n ^ i * ac } s aD( * * a " a of history. [< nicTcmi + Gr. no- 

as itiBTioro.—iiiM^to-inor-phtil'o-gy, n. The branch . Jaw, J., . rT> _ _ 

of biology that treats of the forms sissumed by tlie ele- ln^'to-ry* his to-ri, vt. [Rare.] To chronicle, 
meats of the tissues.— fiiM // to-mor-tj|io-iog / ic>iiK a. li*«'to-ry, «. [-ries,»l] 1. A systematic record of past 
— filN // to-inor"p1io-log / ir-nUly, adr. — his-ton'o- events; esjjecinlly, the rec- 


4. Such a carter as would make a complete tale if nar¬ 
rated; as, the man has had a history. 

Every home has a history—even « peasant’* hut. Bclwer* 
Lytton Ken elm Chillingly hk. iii, ch. 15, p. 217. [H. ’TS.] 

5. A historical drama; as, the fifteen histories of Shake¬ 
speare. [< L. historia, < fir. historia , < hist Or, learned, 
< ha sc id- in oid a, know.] 

Synonyms : account, snnals, archives, chronicle, narra¬ 
tion, narrative, recital, record, story. Annals, arch ires, and 
chronicles relate events with little regard to their relative 
Importance, sod with complete subserviency to their suc¬ 
cess on in time. History recounts events with careful at* 
tention to their Importance, their mutual relations, their 
causes and consequences; history is usually spplied to such 
on account of events affecting communities snd nations, 
though sometimes we speak of the history of a single emi¬ 
nent life. Bee archives: REConn.—Antonyms: fable, fic¬ 
tion, forgetfulness, legend, myth, oblivion, tradition. 

.. w ~’* ' ‘ soluble animal fer- 

C zeo, boil.] 
ills'! ri-mit. 

- — -- Pertaining to the 

stage or to actors; theatrical. 2. Haring a theatrical 
manner; done for effect; unreal. [< L. histiionicus , < 



, — - - - • — f ----..o representa¬ 

tion. 2. Theatrical manners. 

She astooishid him by taking his most solemn histrionics with 
flippant incredulity, ana even burlesquing them. Howells Haz¬ 
ard of Xeic Fortunes vol. i, pt. iii, cb. 5, p. 320. [h. W.j 
3, sing . [Rare.] Anaetor. 


C4IAN.—fi, pointing (ArD° the painting of historic liifc'trl-o-n Ism, his'tri-o-nizm, n. Dramatic represen- 
seen^, or scenes In which historic personages are intro- tation; acting; hence, affectation. — IiIk'I rl-o-nfze 
P2 8t . tenws, in dlstlnrtloa from vt. To represent dramatically; personate. 

hit, i\ [hit; inT'TiNG.] I, t. 1. To come upon 
with more or lees forcible impact; give a blow to; strike; 
aa, he was hit by a falling stone. 2. To touch or attain 

avOof Itr Go n rk nrvrl /\s. ^^ A . 1___ _ e I • 


exactly, as an end or object aimed at; be successful in 
coming upon or discovering; as, the artist hit the natural 
expression; the bird hit the notes of the tune; to hit the 
clue to the mystery; to hit hie fancy. 

It Is pleasant to look on the pictore of any face where the re¬ 
semblance is hit. ADDISON’ Spectator June 3fl. 1712. 

3. To drive by a blow; aa, to hit the hall beyond the 
long-atop. 4. 1 n backgammon; (I) To take (an exposed 
man). (2) To win (a game) after the oppoueut has 
thrown off one or more men. 

II. i* 1. To strike together; clash; touch; as, the 
wheels hit in passing. 2. To attain one's aim; reach; 
succeed: often with implied chance; as. hit or miss. 

All hnmaQ race would fain be wit*. 

And million* miss for one that hits. 

, Swift On Poetry 1. 2. 

3. To arrive by chance, especially after search or effort; 
happen: commonly with on or vjx>n; as, to hit v]ton a 
happy invention. 

She [pizabeth] seldom saw her course at a glance, but she played 
with a hundred course* . . . till she hit suddenly upon the right 
one. UREEX Short Hist. Eng. l\ople ch. 7, § 3, p. 377. [H. ’75.] 

4. To satisfy the requirement; conform; agree; suit; as, 
an answer that hit exactly. 

And this design of them did *o hit that, I may *ay, they did al¬ 
most what they wouJd to the molestation of the corporation. 

RUNYAN H’orAs, Holy War p. 390. [*. c. A CO. *74.] 

[< AS. hittan, meet with, < Ice. hi ft a, hit u|>on.] 
Phrases, etc.fiit'mnthmism', n. in carpel-weav¬ 
ing, the practice or the result of throwing in the colors of the 
woof at random, to procure a mixture instead of a design.— 
filt«or*niiMN, a. Heedless; reekless; ss, to'inansge in a 
hit-or-miss way: used alsu as an adverb.—to hit imrri. 
to wound severely; hurt seriously.—to lilt oil’, to ex¬ 
press or deserilie briefly and exsetly; express cleverly. 

The chancellor, l>eing a philosopher, comforted himself wilh the 
thought, that it waa not the first time a woman had hit off a grand 
lde*. Klngsley IVater^Babies ch. 4, p. 187. [macm. 72.) 



iy. n. The lawa of formation, development, etc., of ur- 
inle tissue.— his-topfi'y-iy, n. Biol . The history of 
■panic tissues within the limits of a given tribe of animals. 


in >’/ 

Irani ___________ 

organic tissues within the limits of a given tribe of animals. 
—-lilM"to-i»liyH"i-o-iog'ie-nl, a. Of or pertaining to 
the physiology of tissues.— iiis-lut'o-my, n. Dissection 
of the tissues.—his"to-iroph'ie* a. Tissue-forming. 

lii*-f i>is'ra-|»liy, hia-teg'ra-ft, n. A description of the 
tissnes of organized bodice. [< histo- 4- -graphy.] 

— ii I n«t iig'ru -pii er, n. One who describes tissues; a his¬ 
tologist.— Iii8"tn-gvanli'ie, fii*"to-gi n pli-'D -n I, a. 

Iii8"t«-Iojr'lo, his*to-lej'ic, a. Of or pertaining to his¬ 
tology; concerned with the microscopic structure of or¬ 
ganic tips tie. 1 iIk"Io-1ok'Io-h|+. 

In Ihe hydm, where complete transposition of functions is pos- 
sibie, the histological differentiation that ha* been established is 
extremely slight, or even inappreciable. 

Sfencer Biology vol. i, pt. U, ch. 3, p. 166. [a. *91.] 

— lil 8 "lo-lo« 5 'le-i»l-ly, adv. 

]ilK-tol'o*^fNf, his-tol'o-jiBt, n. A atudent of or ex¬ 
pert in histology'. 

liU-loTo-g)', his-toLo-ji. n. The branch of biology 
that treats of the structure of the tissues of organized 
bodies; microscopic anatomy! [< histo- + -looy ] 

IiK-IoI'j -hU, his-tol'i-sis, n. The degeneration and dis¬ 
solution of the organic tiesae. [< histo- + Gr. Ml 
solution, < tyd, loose.] — ]il»"to-!yt'U', a. 

IIi*-top'e-tfcH, his-tep'g-dtz or -des, n . /V. Ch. IBM. 
'l’he Eunomlans: so called because they immersed only 
the head and breast in baptism, the feet being held ubove 
the water. [ < Gr. histhni, set up, -f L . pes (lied-), foot.] 
IliM-lop'o-deK^. 

lif 8-lo'rf-aii, his-to'ri-an, n. 1. One who wTites, com¬ 
piles, or relates a history. 

The perfect hUtorion 1* be in whose work the character end 
epirit of an age Is exhibited In miniature. 

Macaulay Essays, History p. 65. [a. ’80.] 
2. One versed in history; one who studies history aa a 



1 Clio, 


ord of events in which man 
haa taken part. 

History proper ia (1) chron¬ 
icle, a record of successive 
times; (2) nat'ratire, the sto¬ 
ry of an event ur course of 
events; (3) philosophical . 
which considers the causes of 
events and resulting conse¬ 
quences. History is com¬ 
monly considered as (1) an¬ 
cient, to the end of the ’West¬ 
ern Roman Empire, A. D. 476, 
including Greek, Roman, Jew¬ 
ish, and Oriental history; 

(2> medieval , closing with 
the Revival of Learning, and 
the Protestant Reformat inn, 

A. D. 1517; (3) modern, from 
A. D. 1517 to the present time. 

It Is oftca divided also into 
(1) sacred, that recorded in 
theBible.and (2) profane , the 
hlatorv of secular events. 

2. It net. That form of pure representative discourse the 
subject of which is some fact or event, single or con¬ 
tinuous. See representative discoukse, under rep¬ 
resentative. If the event or fact is imaginary, it ia 
fiction. See fiction. 

Real history includes (1) history proper', where the sub¬ 
ject is fact or event among men, and Cl) natural history, 
where it is fact or event in nature. When history proper re¬ 
lates facts in individual experience, it is biography; aud 
when sncli facts relate to a Journey or series of journeys, it ia 
travels. Bee also natural history, under natural. 

3. Past events in general, considered as accomplished 
facts or as material for record; as, the event has passed 
into history. 

The long reign of Antoninus Pius is one of those happy periods 
that have no history. Fahiiar Seekers After Goii, Marcus 
Aurelius eh. 2, p. 271. [MAC*.] 


the Muse of History. 
(Executed by Thorwaldsen 
for the monument of Eu¬ 
gene dc Beauharuaia at Mu¬ 
nich.) 


some capital hits. 

It Is no test [of humor) that the spoken word is i momenisry 
hit, or that the hit hurt*, or that the victim winces. 

S. S. Cox Why ire Laugh ch. 6, p. 109. [n. 76.) 

3. A stroke of luck; fortunate achievement; success. 

Some of the most popular and moot quoted poems in oar liter¬ 
ature are purely accidental hits. E. P. Wkeppl* in First Cent, 
of Republic, Literature p. 395. [u. 76.) 

4. In backgammon: (1) A move that throws one of the 
opponents men hack to the entering-point. (2) A game 
won after one or more men are thrown off by the op¬ 
ponent. .5. [Prov. Eng.] A large crop. 

— safe iiit {Baseball), a hit flint enables the haner to 
reach at least the first hasc. 

Iritt, Sd per. sing. pres. ind. of hide, r M hides. 
liit+, pron. It. 

Iilt'a-iuite, hit'a-mait, n. [Local, U. S.] The hell- 

f rammite. See illns. under hellgrammite. 
tell, hich, v. I. t. 1. To fasten or tie, especially 
temporarily; make fast; as, to hitch a horse to a post. * 

That is the wisdom of man, In every instance of hi* labor, lo 
hitch his wagon to a star. Emerson Society and Solitude, Cv‘r- 
V.ization p. 28. [ii, m. a co. *89.) 

2. To move bv a hitch or hitches; jerk along; pull up; 
as, to hitch a cnair. 

The stranger hitched his rags Over hi* shoulder wilh a suriv scoff. 

Be L'v ER* LYTTON Lost Tales of Miletus, Fate of Calchds «t.23. 
3. Haul. (1) To fasten (a rope) by one of the various 
forme of hitches. (2) To cover with a network of yam 
or small rope worked with one end. 4. Mining . To dig 
or pick holea or places to receive the ends of (timbers). 
II. i. I. To move by jerks; hobble; as. lie came AtfeA- 
ing along; a hitching rime. 2. To strike the feet to¬ 
gether; interfere, as a horse.. 3. To become entangled 
or snarled. 4. [Coiloq.] (1) To get on smoothly to¬ 
gether; as, he ana I don't hitch. (2) To be consistent; 
agree; as, those two stories don’t hitch. [Cp. G. h in ken, 
limp. J). hot sen, shake.] See hick. 

Compounds, etc.: — liitrii'ingslmr", «. [0. S_1 A 
bar rcstlog upon poets, to which horses are hitch**! — 
iiitchiugipost, n. A post to which burses are hitched. 

• — t o Ii i toil Ii or scs [Coiloq.]; to unite In opinions or In¬ 
terests, as when two persons each furnish one horse forw 
team, to ii, up. 1. To pull up; as, to hitch up one’s 
trousers. 2. [Coiloq. J To harness, as s horse to a carriage. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, £r = over, eight, e = usage; tlu, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, born; aisle; 









hit eli 
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liohhler 


Derivatives li Itcli'er, n. 1. One who or that 
which hitches. 2. A boat-hook.— hltch'y, a. Mor¬ 
in? by jerks or under frequent interruptions.— hltch'- 
1-1 y, adv.— hltch'l-iieftN, n. 

Ii ilfli, hich, n. 1. A stop or sudden halt in walking, 


bee (Apis mellijlca).— h.:ncM, n. A large nest or cluster 
of nests occupied by a number of birds In common, as 

moving, or proceeding; hence, an obstruction; as, he has .. I _PP > V cr *, . 
n httrh\n his trait- tlmre iras no hitch in the nrnoVnm III ve'lOSR, tlQlv'les, a. \\ Ithoilt a hive, 

a hitch in his gait, there was oo hitch in the program. bi / ver hof'vgr, n. One who or that whieh hives bees. 

"jy*--2°» zjfLSSSr'fl a,,d Bimi, * r **“• 

Lowell Biglow Papers second series, vi. at. 6. diseases, the eroup, laryngitis. [Appar. < hive, /<.; 

blit ep. HEAYE.1 

The compound sirup of 
[New Zealand.] A cirri told 


4+. Anything shaped like a hive, ns a hat or honnet. Iionr'stone", hCr'stSn*, n. [Eng.] A stoue set up to mark 
5t. The dwelling of any animal. [< AS. hffe, hive.] a boundary-line; landmark. 

Compounds: — bive'*bee", «. The common honey- hoar'y, hOr'i, a. I. White or whitish-gray, aa from 
, . age; as, hoary old men; hoary locks; also, white or 

approaching whiteness from any cause; as, koaiy foam. 


2. The act of catching or fastening, as by means of a J J nfv . -8lr .„ n 

rope or bridle. 3. A pulling or jerking upward, as of 11 Pl hQ v 8 r up> 71 

one’s trousers. 4. Mining. (1) A hole, recess, or niche j 



-- Mining. (1) A hole, recess, or niche hi^wi-hi'wi, hf'wMif'wJ, n. 
cut to admit the end of a tioiber. (2) A sudden stoppage fish ( Chironemuxfergusoni ). 
of pumping-machinery. (.3) A slight fault, as in an ore- liizxt. ri. To hiss.— hizz'ingt, n. A hissing, 
vein. 5. Xaiit. A knot for fastening a rope to another blz/z;ie, hiz’i, w. [Scot.] A hussy, biz'zyi, 
rope or to a spar or other object; as, a clove hitch. For lids'kyalf, n. Xorse Myth. Odin’a high seat 

Important kinds of hitches, see iilus. under knot. G. . Asgard. Lids kjnll 
pl. Whaling. The fastening of an iron strap of a har¬ 
poon-iron. 7. [Colloa.l Timely aid; temporary relief. 

— diamond hitch [western if. S.], a method of fasten¬ 
ing a rope about a paek-animal’a load in whieh the rope. , , ■ - . - - - -- 

secured by a cinch, crosses ao as to leavea dlamood-shaped hot. n. A command to silence; a call to cease doing some- 
space on top.—in ii -4 la room h. (Mining), an obstruction thing; also, a pause; halt; stop, bout.—out ofn.ll hot» 
In the floor of a coal-mine caused hy the projection of. beyond all command or call; beyond all measure, 
basalt or other hard foreign substance. ho 1 !* proii. who.— lio a t» pron. He. 

bitcli'cock + , «. Hiccup. h<>. interj. 1. A call to excite attention, give notice of 

liiieh'elt, rf. To hateliel. approach, or to hail: used also to express surprise, exul- 

lilflte, hldh, n. A j>ort or baven: obsolete except as a —*-* " * — ” - - 

name of a place or a termination of names of places; as, 

RotherMM«. [< AS. hgthA hytlic^. 

Iiith'er. hfdb’er, ri. [Hare.] To come hither.—to hither 
and thither, to travel hack and forth. 

Mr. C. always hithera and thtthers in a weary, interminable 
wav. Mrs. CaaLYLK ia Fronde’s Jane IP. Carlyle vol. ii, letter 
164. p. 50. [a. ’83.1 

lillliVr.a 


How beautiful, how reverend the hoary bead which crowns a 
pure and virtuous yoatb and prime! A. P. Peabody Christian 
Consolations ser. iii, p. 40. [c. N. A CO. ’47.J 

2. Ancient or aged; as, hoary relics; a lcoaiy tower. 

The intolerable brightness of knowledge now pierces, as never be¬ 
fore, every cranny of the hoaru past. 

T. G. Appleton Syrian Sunshine ch. 2, p. 67. [a. aaos. ’77.] 

3. Biol. Covered with short and dense grayish-white 
hairs. 4t. Musty; moldy, hoar'i»ht. 

Synonyms: see aged; ancient. 
konst, host, n. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] 1, A cough; hoarse¬ 
ness. 2. The curd for cheese before taking from the whey, 
hoftstci.— houst. vi. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] To cough, 
"er. 

deceive or play a trick upon for 

time out of mind, been the special am- 

__ ,t. 

G. 0. Trevelyan Macaulay vol. i, ch. 2, p. 105. [it.] 
hoax, n. 1. A trick or deception practised for tue pur¬ 
pose of making sport or mischief; a practical joke. 2. 
[Rare.] One who hoaxes; a humbug. [Cor. of hocus.] 
— moon lionx, a fabricated account of wonderful dis¬ 
coveries in the moon, said to have been made by Sir John 


aliy written whoa. 

ITato the folk that foughten thus each one. 

He cried, * Ho l no more, for it ia done.’ 

Chaucer C. T., Knight's Tale 1. 1797. 
[Form of O, interj.] honj. 


iilthVr.a. [uiTH'ER-MonE*+; hitiPer-most*.] Near to ho-a?zln w Thehoazin hn n 

Z KS&lff’ " 0pP °’' ed t0 farther: « S SurgW; 

T u ak 11 l° f A b 11 " ng ' ,. .. . hour, bur, r. 1. t. [Rare.] To make white or hoary. 11,1. 

On the hither bank a fisherman was washing his boat. 1, ( Rare.l To become white or hnarv »»+ Tn her nine 

Hawthorne Our old Home, Old Boston p. 177. [h. m. * co.] moldy? [< AS. hQriali </U?r hoary 3 ° CComC 

hitherl™*t ° f the mouaUia8 • ■ • nesrly tQuched th « Imar, a. 1. White with age;’white-haired; gray; hoary. 

Whose hoar locks Shone like the bubbling foam about a keel. 

Keats Hyperion hk. ii, st. 6. 
2. White from any cause; as, hoar frost. 3. Of great 
age; aneient; as, hoar tradition. 4t. Musty; moldy. 
[< AS. har. hoarv.] 

Iioar, n. [Hare.] Iloar frost; hoariness; hence, antiquity. 
Thy brow Light-covered with fresh hoar of autumn snow. 

R. M. Milnes Olympus st. 6. 
To gather and store away for the 
, collect or amass, especially with 
secrecy; treasure up; lay by: with up. 

11. i- To practise accumulating and laying by; lay uir 
store. 

He only who forgeta to hotird Has learn’d to live. 

Keble Christian Year, Sunday after Ascension at. 4. 
[< AS. hordian, < hord, treasure.] — lioartl'cr, n. 
One w r ho hoartls; anciently, a treasurer. 

Synonyms: see amass. 

hoard 1 , «. 1. Thut which has been accumulated and 

stored away; stock and store; treasure. 2. A hoarding- 
place; treasury. 3+. A place of concealment. [< AS. 
hord, fund.] 


gray H'orA*. Journal, Oct. 3, 17M In vol. iv, p. 152. Iw. p. ’36.] 

— on thr hither Hide of, younger than; as, she la on 
the hither kide of sixty. 

lillli'cr, adt. 1. In this direction; this way; to this 
place. 

Come hither, love, come hither, And sit yoo down hy me. 

T. B. Read A Cup of Wine to the Old Year at. 1. 

2. [Rare.] To this conclusion or end. 31. To the present 
time. [< AS. hider, hither; cp he, proa.] hoard, hord, r. I. t. 

Phraaea: — hlilier mid tlilt her, to and fro.— hltii- 0 f acciinmlntlnn 

er inifl yon [Prov. Kng. & U. S.|, here and there. OI accumulotloD 

h lllF'er-lo', hidh’vr-tfl', V. (hidh'^r-tu", E. I. S. )V. 
flr.), a dr. 1. To this time; tiii now. 2. [Archaic.] 

Thus far.— liltli"er-mi'to+, adv. Up to this time, 
filili'cr-war*!, bidh'^r-wanl, adr. 1. llither: a ple¬ 
onastic form. 

We wi*h that . . . desponding patriotism may turn its ey cnhfth- 
eneard, and be assured that the foundations of our national power 
are ttill strong. Webster HorA'8, Bunker Hill Monument in 
vol. i. p. 62. | L. a. A eo. ’5H.J 

2 f . Until thi“ time. [< A8. hidenreard, <hider , hith¬ 
er, 4- - tceard . -ward.] hltli'er-ivarri*;, 

Kl-lit^pii-de'Mii, hi-to'pn-de'sa, n. A well-known col- 
lectioa of ethical tales and fables compiled from the 
Panchatantra, often translated. See Biupai. [Sans., 
lit. ** good advice.”] 

Iilt'ter, hit'er, n. One who strikes or hits. 


management of horses and oxen. In this sense now usu- lioux'cr, hox'er, «. One w ho hoaxes. 

... l.oay, hoi, inttrj. Same as hot. 

ho-gz'ln, ». [S. Am.] A South-American 
opisthoconioid bird (Opis* 
thocomm cristatus) of some¬ 
what eurassow-like aspect, 
prevailing olive, with a yel¬ 
lowish crest. It represents 
the Opisthocomi or Iletero- 
morjihsr. lio-act / zl i»t; 
ho-ac'zliij; ho-aU- 
zlnj. 

hob 1 , heb, n. 1. A projee- jB 
tion on the side of u fireplace, 
narrowing the grate; also, its j 
top, serving as a shelf. 2. 

The nave of a wheel; a hub. 

3. Mach. (1) A hardened 
steel fluted male screw, used 
in eutting screwing tools, 

chasers, etc. (2) A steel punch with a design in relief, 
for making dies, as for coining. !itil»£. 4. [Eng.] A 
game in which small coins are placed on tbe end of a 
short stick, which becotnea a target for stones, the player 
who knocks it over securing the money or such portion 
of it as falls head upward. 5. The stick used m such 
games as hob and qnoits. fj. [Prov. Eng.] Tbe shoe of 
a sled. [For hue; cp. hump.] 
hol> 2 . n. [Archaic or Rare.J f , A elumay, awkward rustic; 
clownish countryman. 2. [Prov. Eng.] (1) A false step; an 
emir. (2) A two-year-oid sheep. 3+. A fairy; hobgoblin. 
I Anbr.of Robet't, KobinA — to be 1 n llob’s pound, to be 
In embarrassment or difficulty.— to phty bob, to do mis¬ 
chief.— to piny hob with, to upset; throw Into confu¬ 
sion.— holPi ike, a. Like a hob or clown, 
ob'msnoh", heb’-u-neb\ vl. & adv. See iionxon. bob'* 
and*nob"i, 



The Hoazin. 


Hlf'tlle, hit'uit, n. A member of an ancient Ilamitie lifiardTn«»-i n 

ai * ■ I , , : > , I ?w Tn S ^ -riu * [ < LL. Hethieus, rough board enclosure, as ahout'a place while building 
< ‘Vl”' ... . is in progress. A bnil * * . b 


Synonyms: see heap. . . r —-• — — - 

— boni«d'*houMe"t, n. 1. A eattle-ahed. 2. Atreas- ** on^Hni,/' ■*.*’' a, ‘ neh » vl ' 
ure-house. . U VVi n, 2 IJ + * . , . , 

hoordAn enclosure; shelter. See hoasdinoL (< OF IV ,w * A measure of grain in Wales. See measure. 

horde. < OD. horde, hurdle.) ’ llablnsm, hob'izm, n. The philosophy of Thomas 

1. [Eng.] (1) A fence or Hobbes (I5S8-1B79). Hobbes was a nominalist in logic, 

_ J \ *« . .. -. on/I A m , *■ Aw .| - --l.i. T^. -at/_ *. 


fl«iiriih!d , nrt..?Toli«J‘l* r c.“n AstaMnmr "ndnortU*?S {S^SfVI^T'F ^rpro|'Ct^g from the 

Syria, leaving pt^rullar rock-sculpturea and ruins of aanc* top of the w alt of a medieval fortress, to shelter the de- 

tuarles in Capi>ad(x*ia, in Cilicia, near Smyrna, and in other fendera and to Increase facilities for defense. lionrtU. — m.i.u mi, «. 

places. Their art is markedly Oriental, bringing to mind lmurtVIng*, n. 1. The act of hoarding or accuinnia- liob'l»!«s heb'i, v. [hob'rled; iior'ei.ino.] I. t. 1. 

art ’ 8troi, 8*>' niodlfled by an in- ting. 2. pl. Treasure laid hy; savings; as, he died and To hamper the free motion of, as by tying the legs to 


and a materialist and an assoclationlst. In ethics, he°re¬ 
garded man aa naturally without moral sense, founded 
ethlca on the authority of the state, and recommended 
absolute monarchy as the best form of government.— 
llobhcM'i-nn, a. Pertaining to Ilobbea or bis philosophy. 
—llohb'iMt t «. A believer in the philosophy of Hobbca. 


flue nee a k 1 n t o t h e Ph enl e ia n. ' ~ iefthis^/v/i^V^. 

In'iy»n/l> f a. & inter}. See hoity-toity. liom-edt. a Moldv mnstv 

liUf, hmv-, r. [hived; hi'vino.] I. 1. 1 , To cause Honr'lrosl'', hOrifrSst*’, n. Hoar 

to enter a hive: secure In u hive, as bees. frost. See hoah a. 2. 

That even inaeoU can learn l>y experience, muRt he ohvions to It oh r'li <» it u «1 " * h'Aribniind'' 
ho ■fudy the actions of heea wheo they have been newly * 


hived. 

W. B. CaKPESTER Mental Physiol, bk. 1, eh. 2, p. 58. [a. '81.] 
2 . To store, as honey, in a hive; for this sense, as applied 
to bees, store is the more common term. 

’All my life.’ oaid Gahriel to hhnaelf, • without knowing it hove 
I ™*en going up and down, and never imagined how macn honev 
was hived away ia ail the heart* of which i only «aw the rough 
oataide.’ G. W. Cuans Trumps eh. 59. p. 346. [H. ’61.] 

II. i. To enter or dwell in a hive; seek shelter to¬ 
gether, as !>ees in a hive. 

— bt'vinuobox" or xbns"kei, n. A !iox or baaket In 
which a swarm of beea is secured to lie carried to the hive 
1*1 ve, n. 1. A hollow structure in which bees may live, 
hreed, and store 
honey. 

A m o n g t h e 
more important 
hivea are: box 
lilve (a plain 
box with a few 
e. r o s s - s 11 e k a 
within to support 
the coiriba; in 
general, any 
structure for 
bees that does 
not contain mov¬ 
able frames), 
oh ii If I*, (with 
double walla 
filled with chaff 
for warmth), 
d »• coy Ki ., 
frn mo Ii. (con¬ 
taining movable 



A whitish, woolly, bitter, 
aromatle perennial herb {Mari 
rulAum mly a re) of the mint fam¬ 
ily {Lahiat'se), naturalized In the 
Lnited States from Europe, with 
jietioled, round-ovate, eremite* 
toothed, nigose leaves, and small 
white flowers in dense whorls: 
used as a domestic medicine 
for enlds and coughs. 2. One 
of various other plants, especially 
two of the mint family, which have 
distinctive names, viz., black or 
fetid hoa-rhound {Ballota nigra), 
and iraterdioarhound (a speeies 
of Lycopux). 3. A eiipatoriuoi (E. 
rotundifolium ), of the aster family 
( Com})c>sitit). [< AS. harhune , < 
hdr , hoar, -f hflne , hoarhonnd.] 
l»ore / liniiii<l"£. 
honr'i-ly. hrir’I-II.orie. [Rare.] With 
a hoar> r or aneient effect or appear- 
aoce. 

No ancient olive grove of Italy or 
Provence wm ever more hoardy ro- 

msntic. H. James. Ja Portmlts of The Common lloar- 
Places,.\eivport p. 348. fo. a co. ’84.] hound (MarruMum 
boa r'i-iiesM, hOr'I-oea, n. 1, The vulgnre). 
condition of heing hoan’. Q, Inbiate flower. 

Orpheu* b peaks of hoariness as that white flower which marka 
extreme old hi 



gether; £op])le; clog; as to hobble a horse. a 2t. To per¬ 
plex. 

II. i. 1. To walk with a hitch or limp; go lamely or on 
crutches: used also figuratively. 2. [Scot.] To bon; 
dance. [< hop*, ?;.] 

liob'hle, n. 1. A halting or limping gait or motion. 

Ants of various kind*, crossing the road in close columns, attacked 
man and beast ferociously, causing the caravan to break into a 
halting, trotting hobble, ludicrous to behold. 

Ii. F. Burton Lake Begions of Cent. Afr. ch, 3, p. 19. [s. ’87.] 
2. A rope, strap, or pair of connected iron rings used to 
fetter the legs of an animal. 3. An embarrassment; 
difficulty. 

.Is h the first time that I have thrust myself into a hobble ? — and 
if in a hobble of my own choosing, why should I blame the gods! 

Bulwkh-Lytton My Kovel vol. 1. hk. iii. ch. 9, p. 104. [ii. ’60.] 
— lio]i'l>]«>*biis)i'', m. A straggling ahrub {Viburnum 
lantanoide*) of the honeysuckle family ( CapriJbliacex), 
with simple orbicular cordate leaves, petioles and veins 
covered with a rusty scurfy dowo. flowers resembling those 
of hydrangea, and the fruit coral-red drupes. Called also 
American wayfaring dree, moosewood, and 8hin*hopple. 

Why so elegant a plant as this species should bear the disagree¬ 
able name of hobble*bush Is apparent only when we become en¬ 
tangled by walking over a bed of it. W. FLAGG I'ttir Among 
Trees, The Viburnum p. 186. [k. a l. ’81.j 
liob'hlo-do-lioy", heVl-dg-hei’, n. 1. A youth be¬ 
tween boyhood and manhood; an awkward stripling. 

But like most American towns, it is in a hobbledehoy ape, grow¬ 
ing yet, and one cannot tell what may happen. Lowell Fireside 
Travels, Moosehead Journal p. 88. [u. m. a CO. ’86.] 

2. [Prov. Eng.] A large unmanageable top. [< hob¬ 
ble,^.] lioh'im>«]c-l»f»y"4:; liolf he-dc-h 
liolt'hc-tl ’. 


Itoy" 


f>e-«ly-liov"t; liol>'l>le-te-Jioy" T . 

— liob // b)c-fic-liny')ioAf],7?. The state or age of a 
hobbledehoy, h «il»"bn -di -b t ly'b nodi.— h nb"b Ie-de- 
liov'ish, a. Like a hobbledehoy. 


lilvesfor Honey-bees. extreme old age. . 

I. The modern Lnnptroth hive. 2. Old-faah- Emerson Essays, Poet in second series, p. 32. [it. m. A co. >90.j lioll'blt—dc-noiso*", beb'l-de-peiz*, a. [Prov. Eng.] 1 , 
—. •- v, .. . , , toned straw hive. 2+. Mustiness. Unuyctily Imlaoeed. 2. Figuratively, wavering tn mind. 

<ombs». I.nilnt) li. (a form of nueleiia.hive), LorLmig- hon r'lsriU, a. Aged; hoary: gray — hob'ble-dv-goe', adv. With a limping or hobbling 

mi rutli h. (aneigtu-framehivei, miclfiiH*li. (forainni- t, OHrM . !,««, w rf’ollon 1 To mnl-P hnnw <iq movement: a children’s word. 

l at uZZ > an l: Kenrru ,y for n ' ar !ng queens or starting new damp had /^/w./ him 1 ' T k hours,e, aa, the i 1 „i,e| > i or i hel)Myr, w. One who or that which hobbles. 

colonies), observnlory b. (partly of glass), mtiiw li. ■ 1 '...V 1 ' i , , , liolfhlor- n I TProv Fmr 1 A nmn ubn tn« a n 

(with a covering of straw for wannth). hoarwi*, «. 1. Harsh and rough in sound; producing a’ vessel with » mm-‘ a 

2. A colony of bees inhabiting a hive. 3. A place filled grating effect on the car; mucous; as, a hoarse voice. 2. y c8i : cl . a ^°P L ’ from the shore or with a row- 

with life and activity; a husy assemblage or organization. Having the voice harsh or rough, as from a cold or 

f’nmp^tition. and the cry for qualified persons in every depart- fatigue. [ < AS. hdu, hoarse.] 
ment of indnatry. are driving all drone* out of the social hire. !n>a rs.e'1 y, adr.— It mi rM>'l)t>hft, V. 

E. M. Goui.Bt'ftN Thoughtson l\r*onnl Religion p. 44. [a. ’64.] lion rrt't'ii, hr.rs’n, vt. IRare.] To make Uimrse or harsh. 


3. In 


boat. 2. A horse; hobby: un incorrect use. 
medieval times, a light-horseman. 

The hoblers were soother description of cavalry, more lightly 
armed, and taken from the clan? of men rated at fifteen pounds and 
upward*. I.1KGA AT> England vol. iv, ch. 2, p. 116. [k. C. ’27. J 


on — out; ell; IQssf^wd, |Q — fntnre; c = k; church; dh = the; ro, Bine, irjik, «o; thin; zh = azure; F. boh, dune. <,from; t, obsolete; J, variant. 
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i < OF. hobeler . prob. < hober, stir, < D. hobben , toss.] 
iob'I-Icrt; boh'lerj. 
hob'ble-Nliow, «. Same as Hr bulk snow, 
liob'bll ng:-ly, heh'llng-li, adv . With a limping or 
uneven gait; haltinglv. 

ltob'bly, heb'li, a. [lb-ov. Eng.] Hough; uneven, as a 
road. 

liob'by 1 , heb'l, n. [hob'bibs, pi.] 1. A subject or 
pursuit in which a person takes extravagant or persistent 
interest: as, his hobby was mathematics. 2, A hobby¬ 
horse. 3. An ambling nag; pony. [< OF. hobi, < 
hober; see iiobbleh*.] liob'yt. 

— to monli I or ride n bobby, to discuss or pursue a 
favorite subject, especially with unpleasant frequency or 
persistence. 

They [specialists] ride their hobbies without hit or bridle. A 
poet on Pegasus, reciting his own verses, is hardly more to be 
dreaded than a mounted socialist. 

Holmes Otrr I he Teacups ch. 7, p. 156. [it. M. A CO. ’91.] 

liob'by*, n. [hob'bies,///.] A small falcon (subgenna 
Hynotriorchis) with very long wings, as the European 
Falco subbuteo, formerly flown at amall game. [ < OF. 
hobe , prnh. < hober; see hobbler*.] liob'by* 
lin\vk"t; liob'et; liob'yt. 
liob'by 8 , n. [Prov. Eng.] A goose; hence, a atupid person. 

- Iiob'bv*bend"<•<!+, a. Dull; stupid. 
liob'bysbird"t, «. The wryneck. 

liob'by«1iorse", heb'i-h@rs\ n . 1. A wooden horse 

on rockers, or springs, wheels, etc., for children to ride; 
especially, a rocking-horse; also, a horse’a head of wood 
with a stick attached for a toy to be bestridden. 

Legislatures in 1891 have been like the hobbyhorse; there Is 
plenty of motion but very little ndvnnee. 

Frances E. Willard in The Voice [N. Y.] Nov. 19, ’91, p. 2, col. 2. 

2. A favorite pursuit; hobby. 

In all ages, as well old as younir, almost every person hath some 
Hobbyhorse or other, wherein he prides himself. M. Hale Con¬ 
templations, Of Humility pt. i, p.33. [aiiaow. 1682.] 

3. A two-wheeled vehicle or velocipede, propelled by 
the feet, as a draisine. 41. A favorite figure in medieval 
English revels, especially in the morris-dance; a person 
having a light frame so attached to him that he ap¬ 
peared to be riding a horse with deep honslngs; also, the 
horse or frame so used. of. A person easily controlled 
by others. 

— liob'bv-liorM"ic-n l, a. [Humorous.] Having orre- 
sembllng a hobby-horse or hobby; eccentric.— hob'by- 
bo r*"lc-n 1-1 y, adv. 

liob'liy-lsl, heh'i-ist, n . One who is engrossed with a 
a hobby or favorite pursuit. 
liob'by*owl", heb’l-oul’, n. The barn-owl. 
iiob*;iob'll ii, heh-geb'lin, n. A mischievous Imp; also, 
a frightful apparition; hence, any imaginary cause of 
terror or dread; as, the hobgoblin of my childish imag¬ 
ination. 


liock 1 . n . 1. The joint of the hind leg in quadrupeds, 

situated between the tibia and tarsus, and corresponding 
to the ankle in man: also, incorrectly, the knee-joint of a 
fowl. See illus. under hoof; house. 

The heel of the horse is the pnrt commonly known as the hock. 

Huxley Am. Addresses, Evolution lect. iii, p. 75. [a. ’?7.] 
2, In man, the back part of the knee-joint; the ham. 
[C.] 3. The last card in the box in dealing for a game 

of faro. Called also hockellycard. 4. }H. [Slang.l 
Feet and ankles: a horsemen’s term. [ < AS. hbh, heel.] 
huirt; hough*. 

hock*, n. Any white Rhine wine; originally, Iloch- 
heiuier. [< Ilochheim, Germany.] — lioi*k'*gla*«", 
n. A colored wine-glass, used often with hock. 
book 5 , n. [Slang, U. S.] Fawn.—in liock, 1. Id pawn. 
2, Id prison. 

Iiock 4 1, n. Any one of three herbs, the hollyhock, the high 
mallow, and the low mallow. 

— liock'slicrb"+, liock'*leaf"t> The mallow, 
hock, v. & n. llough. Phil. Soc. 

Iiock'n-moret, «. A liheniab wine. 

Iinck'*cm*f", hee'-corf, n. IProv. Eng,] The csrt that 
brings home the last load of the harvest, 
lioek'dn y", hec’de', n. A festival celebrated In England, 
In and before the 18th century, on the second Tuesday after 
Esster. See hocking. hock'lidc"t; Hock Tiicu- 
dnyt; liokc'dn y"X; 11 ox Tuesdayt. 

lloke Monday was for the men, and lloek Tuesday for 
the women. On both days the men and women, alternate¬ 
ly, with great merriment obstructed the public roads with 
ropes, and pulled passengers to them, from whom they ex¬ 
acted money, to be laid out In pious uses. ,J. Brand Pop. 
Anliq., Hoke Day In vol i, p. 187. [H. G. u. *53.] 

Iiock'er, hek'er, vi. [North. Eng.] 1, To be clumsy or 
slow’ In actlooflag. 2. To hesitate In speech; stammer. 
Iioek'ett, ii. 1. A designed interruption of a voice-part in 
music, by rests, to produce a broken effect. 2. A musical 
composition where tills effect Is employed, 
liock'ey 1 , hek'g, n. 1. An outdoor game in which op¬ 
posing aides, with 
clubs curved at 
one end, endeavor 
tr» drive a block or 
ball into or past 
their opponents' 
goal. Called also 
shinny; shinty; 
bandy; and for¬ 
merly doddart . 

The afternoon is 
devoted to walks and 
games, — lawn-ten¬ 
nis, fives, and in win¬ 
ter hockey, which 
takes the place of 



Players “Facing ” In Opening a Game 



Do we not remember our child-stories of the giants and hobgob¬ 
lins, and how, when they encountered any one they bated, they 
were made to say, 1 I’ll eat you ’ T ELIZABETH B. CUSTER Folloio- 
ing the Guidon ch. 21, p. 305. [if. ’90.j 

[< HOB*, 3, ;f- GOBLIN.] 

liob'it, heh'it, n. A small mortar on wheels; no longer 
in nse. [< G. haubitze , < Hob. haufnice, howitzer.] 
liob'l, r. «fc n. Hobble. Phil. Soc. 

hob'll ke, heb'loik, a. Boorish, 
hob'loht* n. A lout; oaf. 

hob'null", hoh'nel', Vt. 1. To strengthen or protect 
with hobnails; as, to hobnail a boot. 2. [Rare.] To 
trample on, as with a hobnailed boot. 

Iiob'nall", n. 1. A short nail with a large thick head, 
used for studding the soles of heavy shoes. 

Lord Chatham declared that he would not nllow the [American] 
colonies to make for themselves so much as even a single hobnail. 

H. C. Carey Social Science ch, II, p. HA. [ii. n. a co. *72.J 
2+. A lout; clodhopper. 

Iiob'nalled", a. 1, Provided or armed with liobnaila. 

Benedict knew by tbe hob-nailed shoes it 

was Basil, the blacksmith. 

Longfellow’ Evangeline pt. i, ii, st. 4. 

2. Wearing hobnailed hoots or 
shoes; clownish.— hobnnlled liver 
(Pathol.), a disease of the liver in 
which tbe surface becomes unevenly 
rough like the sole of a hobnailed 
shoe, lioh'mt il;liv"crt. 
hob'nob", heb'neb% v. [hob'- 

NOBBED'* HOB'NOB'BING.] I. t. 

[Rare.] To clink (glasses) together 
in convivial drinking. 

John Florio and George Daniel, nay 
possibly even William Shakspere himself 
— hobnobbed their parcel-gilt goblets 
over a sea-coal fire in the deep chimneys 
of the Golden Lion. AUSTIN Dobson in 
Century Magazine June, ’86, p. 176. 

11, {. 1. To drink together famil¬ 

iarly and convivially; hence, to be on familiar terms; 
chat socially. 

ft is exceedingly awkward to assume a jodiclal austerity In the 
morning towards a man with w hom you have been hobnobbing 
over night. Hawthorne Our Old Home, Consular Experiences 
p. *4. 111. M. A CO.] 

2. [Rare.] To clink glasses in drinking. liob'*aml* 
nob"$; !iob'*rt*iiol>"$; lu>b'*or*nob"J. 
bob'nob", adv. [Archaic.] 1, Take it or leave it: a fa¬ 
miliar form of invitation m drinking. 2* Illtorrnisa; Rt 
random. [< AS. habban, have, -j- nabban, not have.] 
ho'bo, hO'bS, n. [Western U. S.] An Idle, shiftless, wan¬ 
dering workmsn, ranking scarcely above the tramp. 
l»o'line+, a. A hautboy; oboe.. lio'boyt. 
liolP'o-mok'ko, hab'o-mek'G, n. [Am. lad.] An evil 
spirit; a devil. 

lioo'llirusli". bob'thrush', n . [Prov. Eng.] A hobgoblin. 

— liob'lliriiah'MoiiNC", n. [Prov. Eng.] A mtlleped. 
Iioc'co, hec'f), n. [Guiana.] A curassow or curassow-Hke 
bird, as the hoazln. 

hoe lie'pott, n. Same as hotchpot. 

IVoch'hclin"er, hOii'hainryr, n. A Rhine wine from 
Ilochheim, near Mainz, Gerniuny. See wine. lioc'- 
ca-moret; liock;; hoek'a-nioret. 
hook 1 , hec, rt. To disable hy catting the tendons of 
the hock; hamstring; as, to hock a horse. hock'lej; 
liockwt; hough?; hoxt. 

— Iiock'er, n. One who hocka or hamstrings. 
Iiock'Kert; liougli'cr;; liox'ert. 
hack*, vt. I Slang, U. S.] To put in pawn. 


A Pair of Hobmilled 
Shoes %vorn by 17th- 
century German 
Immigrants to 
America. (New 
York Agricultural 
Society’s Collec¬ 
tion.) 


:lng” 

of Hockey. 

lawn-tennis wben the weather is very cold or uncertain. 

Anne J. Clough ia The Forum Nov., ’91, p. 860. 
2, The crooked club used in playing this game. [< 
hook 1 , «..] Iiock'y;. 

Iiock'cy*, «. [Prov. Eng.] Tbe feast at the close of the 
harvest; harvest-home. [< hockday, high-day.] 

Compounds: — liock'ey*enke", v. [Prov. Eng.] A 
harvest-home cake.— h.rioiid, n. The last load of barveat. 
hock'lus?, hek'lng, n. A festival custom formerly ob¬ 
served in England on the Monday and Tuesday in the 
second w’eek after Easter. [ < hock for high.] 
hock'le, hec'l, rt. [uock'led; hock'lino.] l.Same 
as hock, v. 2. [Prov. Eng.] To mow, us stuhblo. 
lioek'tWIe", hec'taid', n. The firot or second week 
following Easter. See iiockbay. [= hichtide.] 
liock'y, n. Same as hockey 1 . 

ho'ens, ho'cus, rt. [iio'cused or ho'cussed; ho'ccs- 
ing or iio'cus-sing.] 1. To deceive by some trick, aa 
in jugglery; impose upon; cheat. 2. To stupefy by 
giving drugged drink tor tbe purpoae of robbing. 3. 
To add drugs to for stupefying; as, to hocus hrandy. 
[Abbr. of hocus-poccs.] 

lio'cUM, n. 1. A person who deceives bv some trickery; 

a conjurer; an impostor. 2. A drugged drink, 
lio'cusizpo'cux, ho'ens-po'ens, n. 1. A conjureria 
trick, or a deception wrought as if by the conjurer’s art. 
2+. A juggler. [A jngglera’ term coine<l In imitation of 
Latin. \ arioua fanciful derivations of tile word have 
been Invented.] 

— lto'cii»*i>o'(‘UK, ri. To practise deception, as 
in jugglery; cheat.— lio'cm-upo'ciin, a. Effecting 
deception to the eye or mind; juggling; cheating. 

If thou hast any hocus-fiocus tricks to play, why canst thou not 
do them here! 


vala] answered that Iloder would hnrl the famous branch and be¬ 
come I he bane or Odin’s son. H. B. ANDERSON .Yorae Mythology 
pt. ii, ch. 3, p. 280. [«. c. G. *79.] 

lio'dermio'dcrt. a. & n. Hugger-mugger. 

Itoil'lul, hod'ful, n. As much as a hod can hold. 

Iiodge, hoi, n. 1. [Colloq.] A rustic; a clown. 2. 
[Eng.] Polit. Agricultural laborera as a class. [Cor. 
of Rodger , Roger. 1 

lioilgFpoilgr", nej'iiej", n. 1, Same as uotchpotcil 
2. Law. Same as hotchpot, 1 .— hodge'spud"ding, 
n. A pudding made of many mixed ingredients. 

liodge'|Mi"ki*r+, n. A hobgoblin. 

lio'Ml-er'iini, hO’di-sr'nol, a. Of or pertaining to the 
present day. 

The rule and hodiernal life of a good man is benefaction. Emer¬ 
son Essays , Character in second series, p. 88. [H. M. A co. *90.1 

[ < L. hodiemus , < hodie, enntr. of hoc die , abl. of hie 
dies, tills day,] lio'ill-eriit. 

Iiod'jn, hed'jo, n. A teacher in the medresa, or secondary 
Turkish school attached to a mosque. A *oJ'ta bcooim s a 
hodia on helng able to read the Koran and its commentaries 
in Arabic. See softa. [< Per. khavaiUe.] 

liod'inaii, hed'mQn, n. [-men, jil .] 1. A man who 

carries a hod; a hod-carrier. 2. [Slung. Local Eng.] A 
voung student after hia admission to Christ Church Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, from Westminister School. 

hod'mn n-dod", bod'mun-ded',«. [Eng.] A SEall; dodman. 

For wbat bid 1 but a hodmandod, good only to fetch and carry! 
E. Lynn Linton Through hong Fights bk. iii, ch. 6. p. 131. [«.] 
liod'dysdod"t, 

liod'o-grapli, hwPo-graf, n. The curve traced bv the 
moving end of a straight line (the other end being tixed> 
that is always parallel to the direction of motion of a 
given point and proportional in length to the velocity of 
that point. Thus, if the given point moves steadily in a 
straight line, there is no hodograpb at all; if it Is uniformly 
accelerated, as a falling body, the hodograpb Is a vertical 
straight line; if it revolves uniformly in a circle, the hodo- 
graph ia another circle. [< Gr. hollos, way, -f -graph.] 

— liod"o-jri*H|>li'le, a. 

The fixed point from which these lines nre drawn is called the 
hodographic origin. Thomson AND Tait Fat. Philos, pt. i, div. 
i, ch. 1, p. 14. [U. F. ’79.] 

— l»od"o-igrai>li'lc-al-ly, adv. 

lio-dom'e-ler, ho-dorn'e-t^r, n. Same as odometer. 

— liod"o-inei / ric-n I, a. |. Measuring distance trav¬ 
eled over. See oDOMETaiCAL. 2. Tsken by dcad-reekon- 
ing, as tbe course of a ship. liotF'o-inet'ric;* 

hod'thui. hed’thnl, n. [E. fnd.J A resinous exudation of the 
East-Indian tree Da Isa mot l end r on Ptuyfuirii. 

Iioe, ho. r. [hoed; hoe'ing.] I. t. To loosen, scrape, 
cut, till, or move with a hoe; as, to hoe the soil or corn. 
II. i. 1. To work with a hoe. 

Hoeing in the garden on a bright, soft Mbv day, when you are 

.. _ui «—j i --« 5 ,1 -ht nf g“— * * 


not obligt’d to, I* nearly equal to the delight nf going tronfing. 

C. J). W.- ” “ '— ”— ‘ ’ 



»cus tncks to play, why canst thon not 
ADDISON The Drummer act v, sc. 1. 

— 1io'cns=i>o'ctis-ly, adv. 
liod 1 , lied, rf. [uod'peu; hod'dino.] To bob np and 
dnwn in horseback-riding; jog. 
hod** vt. & vi. IProv. Eng.] Same as hold. 

Hod 1 ,;;. Occult. See Sephira. 

It o(1 *, n. 1. A trough-like receptacle fixed on a long 
handle: used for carrying bricks and mortar, and borne 
on the shoulder. 2. A coal-ecnttle or coal-box. 3. A 
pewterer’a charcoal-pot, by means nf which a stream nf 
hot air is blown on an object to be soldered. 4. [Maine, 
U- S.] A tub for carrying and measuring alewives. and 
made by attaching bandies to a half of a flour-barrel. 5. 
[Prov. Eng.] A retreat for fish under the hank of n 
stream. [Var. of hold 1 , «.] 

Compounds: — hod'sen r"ri-er, n. A man who cRr- 
rlea a hod.— hod'*el"r-vit-t or, n. An elevator for rais¬ 
ing loaded hods, by meana of an endless chain, In the con¬ 
struction of blgh buildings. 

hod 8 , n. [Eng.] A male ferret: correlative of feminine jell. 
Imm1 4 t, n. Ilooa. hodet. 

Iiod'den, bodn, a. [North. Eng. & Scot.] Dressed In hod- 
den-gray; rustic. 

— Ii oil'd ewugrny". n. A coarse cloth of the natural 
color of the wool: formerly worn by peasants. Iiod'dent. 
hod'dingispude", h«d'ing-sp6d\ n. [Prov. Eng.] A spade 
for taking up large clods of earth unbroken: used In the fens, 
hod'dle, ned'l, ri. [Scot.] To waddle; hobble, 
liod'dy, hed’l, n. [Scot.] The hooded crow, liod'diot. 

Iiod'dy*dod'dyt, n. (Prov. Eng.] A foolish, awkwsrd per¬ 
son. dod'dy-put e"+ ; dod'dy-poll"+ : liod'dy- 
peuk"t; liod'dy-pi*ke"tt lioil'dy-poll"t* 
liiMl"c-?cel / lc«, hod'e-jePics, n. Same as methodol¬ 
ogy. [< Gr. hodlgetikos , able to guide, < hoitos, way, 
-f- (tgi 5, lead.] 

Ilo'der, hO'dgr, Forse Muth. The slayer of Balder and 
thus tbe cause of the ruin of the goda. He was blind, but 
Loke guided hia hand. 

When Odin asked further who should be Bidder's bane, ebe [the 


T .... light _ -- 

C. D. Warnkh Summer in a Garden p. 17. [h. m. a co. ’87.] 
2- [SouthernU. S.] Todanceor play ahoe-down.—n hard 
or n long row to hoe [U. SJ, a difficult or tedious task. 
— to lioe oiicV own row [U. S.J, to work without help 
or interference. 

— lio'er, n. One who hoes. 

lioe 1 , n. Agric. An implement for digging, scraping, 
and excavating, 
having in the sim¬ 
plest form a flat 
and thin blade act 
nearly at a right 
angle to a long 
straight handle. 

In more complex 
forms, as used In 
cultivating, it has 
commonly a num¬ 
ber of blades, vari¬ 
ously arranged, 

and operated by _ 

1. Double-wheel Hoe for use bv hand. 
(l! ftSi. thel?SSre 2. Tbrnat-hoe. 8. Common W. 

of use; as, fienLhoet (2) from their use; as, grubbing: 
hoc, ridgedioe (for tending crops planted In drillsi; <3> 
from their constructioo; as, prongdioet (4) from the 
power employed; as, horseshoe. 

[OF., < OHG. houira, < homcan , cut.] 

— bnyouet line, a hoe having r narrow trowel-like 
blade.—Dutch lioe, a hoe made to be pushed forward. 

I Mish'thoe"!; *cuf'fle * lioe"t| tlirnsit'* boe"t. — 
ioe'*e«kc", n. [Southern U. S.l A thin breRd or cRke 
made of Indian meal, water, and salt; originally baked on a 
hoe. 

Ham and hoe~rake —hoth good. I assure you, for I have tried them. 
W. G. Simms The partisans ch. 40, p. 441. ;W. J. vr. ’64.] 

lioe*, n. One of various sharks, especially the piked dog¬ 
fish (Squalrn acanthiae). [< Ice. har. shark.] 
hoe'*down", hr»'-doun', n. [Southern U. S.] A dance 
common among the negroes; breakdown; also, the music 
for such r dance. 

hock, huk, n. [S. Afr.] A corner or angle, as between 
mountains; a secluded valley. 
lioe'molh"er, hd'mudb'gr, n. The basking shark. 
Ilce'ner, bff’ner, n. Morse Myth. One of the three crea¬ 
ting gods. With O 
the first men. 


l OdUiRnd Loder be crcRted Ask and Euibla, 

Odin gave [them] spirit. Ihmer gave mind, Loder gave hlood. 
it. B. Anderson Norse Mythology pt. i, ch. I, p. 185. [s. c. o. *79.] 

lioer'iiCK-Ite, hur'nez-oit, n. Mineral. A pearly, snow- 
white, hydrous magnesium arsenate (lljaMgjAs^Ojg), 
crystallizing in the monoclinic system, 
holi; hef, n. [Dial.] Same as hock 1 . 

llolPinnii-ist. lmf'mon-lst, «. Ch. Hist. One of s body of 
dissenters from the Lutheran creed, following Daniel Hoff¬ 
mann (1576-16(11), a professor Rt II elms ted t, Germany, who 
taught that philosophy and theology are mutually opposed, 
lloft'innn-ite* hef'mon-alt, n. Ch. Hist. I . A follower of 
Melchior II offnmnn, r German Anabaptist of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. 2. A follower of Christian lloffmnn, a German Mil* 
lenarian. Tbe sect, founded in 1854, is calk'd also Jerusalem. 
Friends. 

ho'lult* a. Careful; prudent; wary.— ho'fn 1-1 y+, adv. 
hog, hag, r. [hogged; iiog'oino.] 1. t. 1. To clean 
(a ship’s bottom) under water. 2. Maut. (I) To break 
or bend in the middle like a hogs back; as. to hog a 
vessel’s hull. (2) To scrub with a hog. See hoi;, 4. 
3. [Local, Eng.) To carry on the back. 4. To cut 
short like hog-bristles, as th*e hair. 5. [Southern jr . S.] 
To feed swine nn (a crop) by turning them loose in the 
field. G. [Slang. U. S.J To take more than one's fair 
shared. 7. Curling. To play (the stone) with little force. 


aofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; elem^ut, = over, eight, § = usage; tlu, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; hut, burn; olsle; 
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hold 


11. i. 1. To droop at both end?, so as to resemble 
somewhat n hour’s back: said of a vessel. 2. Manege. 
To hold the head down like a hog. 

They [asse*] hog and buck till they burst their frail girths. 

K. F. Bl'HTON Lake Regions of Cent. Afr. ch. 3, p. 74. [H. ’60.] 

[hoq, rf„ 4, var. of hack 1 , r. In other senses < hoq, n.] 
liojr, hog. n. 1. An omnivorous suoid mammal having a 
long mobile snout with flat expanded end containing the 
nostril*; especially, any domestic variety of the wild 
boar (Sus scroj'a) kept for its meat. 

Ran cow and calf, and eke the very hogges. 

Chaucer C. 7., Nun’a Priest’s Tale 1. 564. 

2. Some animal like or likened to the foregoing, as the 
peccary* water-hog, etc. 3. [Colloq.l A tilthv, glut¬ 
tonous, or grasping person; also, one selfishly indifferent 
to the rights of others. 4. A long scrubbing-brush made 
of twigs clamped between plonks, and used for scrub¬ 
bing off a vessel's bottom under water. 5. A stirrer in 
a paper-pulp vat. (>. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] A young 
sheep after the first shearing. 7. [Prov. Eng.] A one- 
vear-okl bullock; also, a young colt. 8+. [Slang.] Ashil- 
ling nr a sixpence. Dt. A gelded pig. [Orig., a gelded 
pig. < iiocs, r., cut ] 

Compounds, etc,: — lins/*n lie", n . The mandrill.— 
Ii og«l»en ti, h. See it ex bax e.— liog:brnee»n. SeenoG- 
FflAME — hogreiitertillln t*. n. The larva of the grape- 
vine sphinx-moth t Uarupxu myron), with the thoracic seg¬ 
ments enlarged and the cephalic segments slender, suggests 
Ing a hog’s snout.— liog>etinin. n. A tlc-chaln or tie-rod 
pulsing over stralnlng-iKisu In a vessel, to prevent hogging. 

— Ii<ig*clinker, n. The American sole (Achirus llneatus): 
so called because of no value for food.— hog*cliolern, 
». Ao Infectious disease affecting swine, characterized by 
fever of the luags, stomach, and Intestines, with collection 
of blood In the mucous membranes.— Iiogscn It. a. I Prov, 
Eng. A ynwling colt.— liog*con*tabfe, n. A constable 
charged with the care of stray swloe. hogriiownrdii 
ling*reevet.— hog*cote, n. IKng.] A pigsty.— hog* 
deer, w. 1. The axls-dcer. See lllus. under axis. 2. A 
small ruslne Indian <h*er(Orr«* poreinu*). ,‘J. The babl- 
roussa.— Iingifennel, n. AnOldWorld herh (Irucedanum 
officinale) of the parsley family ( C'mhelliferse)\ sulfurweed. 
hog*-* I'enneUf *nw»IViiiit*It.— ling:lleeoe, n. [Prov. 
Kng. Fleece obtained at the first shearing of a sheep.— 
liog>friiMie, n. A framework used in light-draft steamers 
to stiffen the vessel's hull against vertical strain. Called also 
hogging •frame, hog»broce.— liog<giitn, n. An aromatic 
resin. See huh.— hog'herd, r». A keeper of hogs; swine¬ 
herd. hng'gnrd + ,—liog*in»nrmor, n. 1. The nine- 
banded armadillo {Tntnxia noremrincla). *2. [Slang, Kng.] 
A clumsy person finely dressed.— Itogdoiise, n. Awood- 
louse, or terrestrial onlwrold lsopod.— lmg*mnne« it. A 
borwe’a mane clipped short so as to resemble a hog’s bristles. 

— h og * in « lied, hog i men t The medicinal root of a 

Jamaica herb (Hoerhuaria decumbent) of the four-o’clock 
family (XycUiglnurest). ling’ abroad;.— Iingminnev, 
n. The earl}’ coins of the Bermudas, which bore the 
image of a hog.— b ogminn key, it. The hog-arx 1 .— hog* 
to ii Met. «. The hogsuckcr — hognowc**niike, n. A 
North-American col ubrine 
snake (genus Heterotton) with 
a tlarteocl head and proud- 
nent snout, especially //. »i- \ ^ 

bug'll n. 1. 

The nut of the pignut hickory 
( Oirya porctn/n. 2. [Kng.] 

The earth-chestnut (Jlunl- 
um .fter unman). Iirivvk'- 
nut"}.— bogspen, w. A pen 
for keeping hogs; pigsty.— 
hug*i>ercli« n. Ao etheos- 
tomine Osh {1‘ercina rapro- 
tie*). liog*rnt,n. A ^ tau 
Indian arboreal ratrilke 
echlmylne rodent (genus Cap- 
rotnyxK — h o g*r et* v e, n . 

Same as now-oON stable. 

— ling* ring. «. A ring, 
usually of wire, twisted In a 
swine » snout to prevent root¬ 
ing— liog*rliiger, w. 1. A 
plncer-punch for piercing the 
snouts of swine for rings. 2. 

One who fastens rings Into 
the snouts of swine, bog* 

rubber* n. I flare, f A coarse, ., ,, , , 

rough fellow. hogNibitck, a. view of head and snout. 
«. Anything resembling a hog’s back in shape; specifically 
iGeoi.i, a hogback.— ItogN*bnnt*« n. The maple-leaved 
goo^efoot {ChenopotUtnn hybrid nm ), a strong-scented 
rigid herb, from 2 to 4 feet high, growing In waste grounds. 

— hog* n« lirati« ». Same as no<i-BKAX.—hog’-ubrond, 
n. harness hoo-meat.— lingo*corc, «. A line drawn 
across the rink In the game of curling, one-sixth of the way 
from each tee to the other.— hog*»licnring, n. [Ar¬ 
chaic.] Much ado about nothing: & humorous expression.— 
hogs'tiiuke* «. A hognoHC-snakc.—hng’n,potato, n. 
A |»ercnnial herh (Zygudenus renonosus), of the lily family 
tlMi'ice+r i, of California and aorthward, whose tubers are 
devoured by hogs. — hog’s:pudding, «. [Prov. Kng.] A 
pudding of flour, currants, etc., stuffed Into a hog's emrall 
after the manner of s sausage.— Imgmlet'rt, n. 1. A 
hoar In his third year. Img'sierJ, 2. Doggerel.— hog'- 
*ly", w. A pen or enclosure for hogs.— hog'*uck"i*r, 
u. A catostoniold fish or sucker {Hypentelium nigricans) 
ranging from western New York to Alabama and Kansas. 

— Iiog.tnnir. n. The Mexican tapir {Tnplrus bairdt).— 
hog: wn 1 low, «. 1. A wet, muddy depression In the soil, 
In which hogs wallow. 2. [Western U. S.] A circular baalu 
five or six feet In diameter, and one or two feet In depth, 
In the black soli of the Texas prairies, supposed to be 
canned by the filling In (after ralnai of the cracks opened 
In the deep soil during droughts.— ling*wnr<lt* n. Hog- 
herd.—to call one’s ling* to tbelliII, to snore.— tn 
go the whole liog, to go to the utmost limit; go to ex¬ 
tremes. 



A sudden rise in the floor of a coal-seam. 5. A hog- 
frame. lio*r’*'*bnek"},— liog'*bncke<l", a. 
hnge + . a. Huge. 

hog'fiwli", hog’fish*, n. 1. One of various fishes. (1) A 
labrold (Lachnotfemns 
»7KiJ'/*nws) of Florida and 
the West Indies, with the 
first three dorsal spines fila¬ 
mentous. (2) Thchog-perch. 

<3] A grunt or plgfish, espe¬ 
cially thesallorWlmlee. (4) 

A red,spiny-headed Kurojpe- 
an fish (Scorpienu xcrofu). 

2. The porpoise or sea-pig. „ _ . „ , 

lioitMVnino", liug*giiiii, /r ^ b Jl c H°Kfi8h or Capltaine 
liug'henl. See noo. (Lachnolsemus maximus). \/ u 
Iio 2 ”re«l, h«£(l, im. 1. Xaut. Sprung or bent down¬ 
ward at each end: said of a vessel that has mrounded 
upon her center or met with like accident. 2, Agric . 
Subjected to working over and upturning by hogs. 

Land being hogged will be free from cut-worms. 

II. W. Beecher Plain and Pleasant Talk p. 122. [». A J. ’59.] 
hng'ger, hog\ i r, «. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] A footless stock¬ 
ing worn by coal-miners. 

— h»g'ger*pipe", ». [North. Eng.] The terminal sec¬ 
tion of the discharge-pipe of a inlning-pump.—h .*1111111 p, 
w. The uppermost pump In a mine, 
liog'ger-ol. heg'^r-el, w. LEng.] A two-year-old sheep. 
Iiog'grelt; ling'i’t'U. 

l»«»sr'A£t*r-y, lieg'v*r-i, n. [-ies, pi.] 1. A place for rais¬ 
ing and keeping swine; piggery. 2. [Rare.] Hoggish¬ 
ness; greed. 3, [Rare.] Swine, collectively, 
ling'get. hog'et, n. [Kng.] 1. A hoar In his second year. 

2. A sheep or eolt after the first year, hog'nit. 
hog'gin*. hog’lnz, 11 . [ITov. Eog.] Screened gravel, 
hog'ifint! liug'shigt. 

liog'^lxli. heg'ish, «. Like a hog; gluttonous: selfish; 
filthy; mean. 

He contented hiniaelf with calling the Knowles girla hoggish. 

Sabah O. Jewett Strangers on d Wayfarers ch. I, p. 224. [h. 
M. A CO. *90.] 

—Iiuff'ftibli-Iy, adv. In a hoggish manner.—I iojj'- 
ffl*h-nc*w, lioif'gkiii, n. 
liogliL ». A hill; cliff. Iimvt. 

hug'liood, hog’hud, n. [ltare.] The state or nature of a 
bog. 

liog'liii. heg’lln, n. 1, [Prov. Eng.] An apple turnover. 
2+. A boar. 

liug'liug. I. a. Hoggish. 1I+. «. A young hog. 
1i»g'*loti*e", liogitiinnc. bog' 11 III", See hog. 
Iing'mnnt, n. A kind of loaf. 

lMig"nie-uny', l^Hg*me-nC• , , u. [North. Eng. & Scot.] I, 
The lust day or test month In the year. 2. Gifts or refresh- 
meats sought soil bestowed atsuen time. liog"iim-iiny't. 
We are but bairns cotne to play; 

Get up, and gie’s our hogmana^ ^ ^ 



Electric llolst for Mines. 


b, band-brake; d , drum; l, 
lever mechanism; in, motor. 


[ Sursery Rime. 



A Tl ognose-snake, the 
Sprcadlng-ndder {lietero- 
doti piatyrhinuH). >/« 


ling'niol"ly, n. 1, The hog-perch. 2. The hogsucker. 
lio'go+, n. High flavor, scent, or relish, lin'goct. 
Ii<>g: / *l>cii"iiiiI, hog'-pPnnt, n. A slender vine (Am- 
p/t tcarptea mo naira) or the lx»an Tamily (Legu7ntno*&\ 
in the woods of the United States and Canada, with pin- 
11 a tely trifol loin te leaves and two kinds of flowers, the 
upper complete but usually not producing fruit, the 
lower anetalous and bearing usually a one-seeded pod. 
Called also eart/fjiea. 

liog'*pen", liogsriit, liog»Hcnrc, etc. Pee hoq. 
liog:'*|ilti 111 ", Img'-plnm', n. I. A Wcst-Indian tree 
(ISpondkift in tea) oT tnc cashew family (Anoeardiaeese\ 
cultivated for its fruit, which resembles a plum* and is 
fed to hogs. 2. A small West-Indian tree (Ximenia 
Americana) or the olacnd family ( Oiactnese ), with yellow 
wood and a yellow phnn-like edible fruit. 3. The fruit 
of either tree. 

Iiogs'licnil, hegz'bed, n. 1. A large cask or barrel. 

The grr«| hogshead of cider In the cellar, . . . called the Indian 
Ilogsheatl , was on tap at all hours of the day. HARRIET B. 
Stowe Oidtown Polks ch. 27, p. S42. [H. M. A CO. ’91.] 

2, [Eng.] A draft of liquor from the lid of a hog-shaped 
jug. 3. A llqnid measure or varying capacity. See 
measure. [ < MD. oghxhoofd , oxhead.J 
— li«g*'hendovelgbt"+, n. Five hundredweight. 
!ing'**homli"cr, iieg’-sbudh’gr. [Scot.] I. rl. Tocrowd 
or Jostle with the shoulder. 11, n. A gttiue in which 
the player* Joetlc each other’s shoulders, 
liug'hltlir, heg'skin*, n. Leather made of the skin of 
hogs: used In saddlery and bookbinding. Called also 
pigskin and sow skin. 
liug'iNnnke", hog*wnllnu'. Bee noo. 

Iiog'»o*li", hug'wesir, n. Kitchen refuse, swill, etc., 
fed to hogs; figuratively, literary prcxiuetionB of do value. 
lio 2 '^vee«l", heg'wld*, n. 1. A very common weed 
(.1 tnbrosia arternisi&fotia ), with twice-pinnatifid leaves 
and small green barren flowers in terminal racemes, ta¬ 
king possession of entire fields and called by varione 
names, as ragweed , btttenceed , and Roman wormwood . 
2. [Eng.] A s|)eciesor cow-parsnip (Heradeum Sphon - 
(hjlium). and bird’s knot-grass {l\xynonetm avicidare). 
Iiog'worl", hog'wart*, n. A woolly annual herb (Cro¬ 
ton ea} lit at us) of the spurge family (Euphorbi acew\ 
from 1 to 2 feet high, found in barrens and dry prairies 
from New Jersey to Kansas, and southward, with long- 
petioled, nval-oblong, obtuse, entire leaves, and flowers 
in terminal capitate clusters. 

hole*, holes, rt. To cheer or address, na hounda, with 
the cry of ” taoics! ” liolek*^- 
hole*, inter). An exclamation employed to encourage 
hunting-dogs, hoick*}. 

Iiol'tlcn, hei'dn, r 1. To romp nidelv or indecently. 
Iiol'ilcii, a. Inelegant or unseemly; rude and bold; 
rustic. 


Carlyle . . . roirirwted that going the rrhole hog was probably m l»ol 'doll, 1 1 * romnlng or bold trirl* tomboy 

phra»e of lrlfch on K in. H<*g he found w*« a eynonym In Ireland lioj 'llcil. f W * J * A 10111 p,ng ° f DOJQ TOmD °y' 

for A tenpeuny piece when that coin wm In common uae in the — . 

country. C. u. OUKFY in Contemporary Rerieir Jan., Y2, p. 151. 

ho':rit n 1 , ho'gnn, n. The rude hut of the Navajo and 
other roving tribes of ihe southwestern United States. 

Im'itaun, u. A strong liquor. 

11 o'gn n*.^l o'gnnt, [Slang.] 1 * or. Dutch. II. n. Hol¬ 
land, or the Low Countries generally. 11 u'gciu.M o'gcnt, 

hosr'liKck", hog'bac*. n. 1. A back humped In (he 
middle like a hog’s. 2. Geot. (I) A low sharp ridge 
Hiring above surrounding fields: often a kame or esknr 
uf wind, gravel, and boulders. Called also /torseback. (2) 

A sharp rocky ridge In a mountain range; a cerro: used 
In the western cordilleras of the United States. 3. A 
tront or other fifh having a hoglike back. 4. Mining. 

au= out; oil; lu = feud, IQ = future; c = k; church; dli = the; go, sine, Ink; * 0 ; lliia; zli = a^urc; F. bod, diiae. <,/rtwt; t, obsolete; }, variant. 


You »re grown too hig a girl to play the hofden. 

Jane (J. Ausn.v Petty Aide n ch. 14, p. 139. [ti. M. A CO. ’91.] 

2t. A bold, unmannerly man. [< MD. heijden , hea¬ 
then.] 

— hol'[or Iioy'ldcii-hood, n. The state of be¬ 
ing a holden. liol'[or hoy'J<lcn-lMii}.— liol'[or 
hoy'jilcn-l*li, a . Like or suited to a holden. 

Iioigfri, a. Haste; excitement. 

Ii o 1 jrh, hoi, inter). See hoy. 

IhiNc^, rt. To tmfst; lift up. 

liol*t, hoist, v. I* t. 1. To raise to a higher position; lift 
or heave up; esixtcially, to raise by a mechanical appli¬ 
ance. as a capstan, derrick, or block and tackle; as, the 
flag was hoisted; to hoist a skip of coal; to hoist sail. 


General Aadereon, with hi* own hand* seizing the halyards, 
hoisted to its place the flag which be had seen lowered before 
the opening guns of rebellion. NlCOLAY AXU HaY ^Ibraaow- 
Lincoln voT. x. ch. 14, p. 279. [c. CO. ’90.] 

2. In English public schools, to elevate on the back of 
another to receive corporal punishment. 

A murmur of excitement went round. Pierce senior was going 
to be hoisted. 

Mrs. Henry Wood The CTuinmnga ch. 42, p. 214. [T. a. e.] 
II. i. To lift the right hind leg and move It back¬ 
ward, aa a cow: used m the Imperative by milkers. [< 
hoise, < OD. hyssen s hoist.] 

— hoisted nml swung (Nant.) y hoisted dear of the 
bulwarks and swung outbourd, ready for lowering: said of 
a ship’s boat. 

— liolst'n-ivay", it. A mechanical HFt; hoist.— 
liol*t'er, n .— liol*f'\v»iy", n. An opening, as in 
a floor or deck, through 
which goods are hoisted; an 
elevator-shaft. 

hoist*, pp. of hoise: hoisted, 
lioisl, n. 1. A machine for 
raising and lowering heavy 
or bulky articles; a lift. 2. 

The act of hoisting; a lienve. 

3. The vertical depth of a ] 
topsail or of auch sails as are 
set by halyards. 4. The ver¬ 
tical dimension of a flag, 
measured along the pole or 
halyard: distinguished from 
the Jig. 5. A number of lluga run up together at-once, 
as in signaling. 

— ImildeiV hoist, n. Amaeldoc for holsttng, having 
boiler, engine, gearing, and drum upon one bed, usually sup¬ 
plied with wheels or rollera. — unciiiimtic Ii., a device 
ior hoisting operated by compressed air. 
liolst'lii'r, heist'ing, n. The act of raising. 

— lioi*t'ing*block'\ h. The lower block of a block 
and fall, hearing the hoisting-hook.— li.*ernl>, n. A crab, 
wloch, or windlass for hoisting — li.sjnek, n. Any lifting 
device iu which a jack-screw is used; a Jack-screw. 

Imitt. ri. To romp noisily: caper mirthfully. 
lioi'ly*lol'iy, noi'tl-tei'ti, intei). What a pother; 
heyday; hi; tut: rebuking impetuosity or presumption. 

If by chance any idle vagabond dog came by. and offered to be 
nncivil — hoitytaity /— how she would bristle up, and growl, and 
spit, and strike out her paws. 

Irving Bracebridge Hall, Dolph lleyliger p. 376. [g. p. p. 61.] 

lil'ly*II'fy+; liol"li'ly*iolg;li'ly}. 
!iol'iy*lol'ly, a (^uick to take offense; self-iaipor- 
tant; excitable; flighty. 

Those who are all hoity toffy, up in arms perpetually, for thia 
or that diversion of a purely external sort, are certainly defective 
in other resources. 

Augusta Larked Talks with Girl# ch. 10, p. 50. [x. a p.] 
Iiokt. lioket, n. A hook. 
hoke'ilHy"t* «. See iiockday. 

Iin'kort, «* Violent censure; Invective or abuse. 
lio'Uer-lyt, adv. Abusively; derisively. 
lio'Key*iM»'key, hO'ke-pO'kg, n. 1. A low grade of 
Ice-cream sold by street podlers In small quantities. 
ln»'ky*po'ky}. 2. [Prov. Eng.] Hocus-pocus, 
ho'ki. h'tYkl, n . [Ncw r Zealand.] Amacrurold fish (Macru- 
ronus nnrxaelandiw). 
lio'ky*enke"t, n. Same as hockey-cake. 

I 10 I-. Bnme ns itoi.o-. 

I 10 I+, a. Whole; halo; restored to health, lioletj honlt. 
liol-nre'l le, hol-drc'tic, a. Of or pertaining to the en¬ 
tire northern portions or the globe; ns, the holarctic re¬ 
gion. [< IHII.- -J- ARCTIC.] 

liol"ar-llirll'lc, hapor-thrll'ic, a. Affected with 
general gout. [< nor,- 4- <»r. arthritis, gout.l 
IIoI"n*-pl«l'e-m, hel'aa-pid'e I at' -£, n. pi. Chmith. 
A division nf passerines, especially those with the pos¬ 
terior sheaths of the tarsi entire, as in larks. [< hol- -}- 
Gr. asjris (aspid-), shield.] 

Iiol"n*-]»l«l'e-n 11 , hol'aa pld'g-Qn, a. 1. Having sen- 
tella In a single series on the posterior surface, os in the 
tarsus of larka. 2. Of or pertaining to the Ilolaspideap. 
hnl'biirdt. n. A halberd. Iml'berdt. 
liol'cftil, hol'cad, n. Gr. Antiq. A ahip of burden. [< 
Gr. holka(d-)s , < helkb, draw.] 

ItolVo-tloitf, hebco-dent, rt. Ilavlng the teeth im¬ 
planted in a continuous groove, ns in the extinct Odonfot- 
cse. See Ulus, under Mespekoknis. [< Gr. hotkos , fur¬ 
row (< helkd, draw), -f- otlous (ottont-), tooth.] 
HoI"eo-n«>l'I-«liv* lieFco-netdrit or -de, n. pi. Jeh. 
A North Pacific family of acanthopterygian fishes 
with a compressed hotly, scales at bases or dorsal and 
anal defined by grooves from others, united lower phar- 
yngeals, and viviparous females; surf-fishes. Ilol- 
eon'o-i 11 *, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. hotkos , trailing, -f- notos, 
bock.] 

— liol-eon'o-tltl, liol-con'o-lold, rt. 
hold, hold, r. [heed; hei.ii or hoi.ii'en; holii'ino.] 

1. t. 1. To retain In any way so ns to prevent falling, 
movement, or escape; keep In, ns with the hand; bear 
up; restrict; confine: often used figuratively; as, to hotd 
an unruly animal; to hold a sword by thojnlt; nails hold 
the lid on; he holds the affections of the people. 

Perh»p* there is a touch of the pathetic in this grotesque fatality 
of the black king, whos^ suffering race has always held mankind 
between laughter and tears. 

Howelxs I’enetian Life ch. 17, p. 289. [H. a h. ’67.] 

2. To be capable nf enclosing and containing; have 
room or capacity for; ns, the keg holds fifty pounds of 
butter: the barrel holds water; the hall holds two thou¬ 
sand jieoplc. 3. To keep hack; retain; restrain; stun; 
withhold; as, to hold a letter for postage; to hold stocks 
for a rise; to hold one’s tongue; to hold a railway-train; 
to hold the enemy at liny. 

But their eyes were holden that they should not know him. 

Luke juuv. 16. 

Those silver sound*, so soft, so clear. 

The listener held his breath to hear ! 

Scott Lady of the Lake can. 1, st. 18. 

4. To retain the ownership or control of; keep aa one’s 
own, or simply to own or control; possess; occupy; 
have; cs]HX'ially, to keep and maintain possession of m 
the face of opposition; as : to hold land In fee simple; to 
hold a note or a claim against one; to hold an official sta¬ 
tion; to hold a fort; to hold one’s own; to hold a convic¬ 
tion. 



hold 


S5C 


holiness 


, 2L that . w .£° T^ flS h e . d v *,' th ? A 1- ™ 11 } 1811 * liohl'baek^, hold'bac’, n. 1. Thnt which keep* hack; derived: as, the Aryan hokthno*. f< hol- ■+- Gr ethnos 

Silis-ul.d ' ■ J biatiopnca.nj .lean- ? check; hindrance; restraint. 2. A contrivance used nation 1 T °"' 

Macaulay England vol. i. ch. l. p. «3, [p. s. a co. ’«.] } n b°ldmg back or backing a carriage. (1) An iron or JIol-e'tra, hel-Utra or -6'trci, n. pi. Arach. A division 

That day [Oct. 5, ’64] Sherman reached Kenesaw Mountain, from leather loop or a hook attached to a thill, or a projection of tracheate arachnids with the afxiominal segments ob- 

which he signalled Corse. ... At last . . . they spelled out the on the pole. (2) A strap connecting the breeching with solete, including acaridana and Dhalaouideana \ < iim- 

■words, 'Hold the fort, for l am coming ’’ ^ the shaft. Called in full holdback strap. + Gr. etrem, abdomen.! L 

CXEmma Cheney Hist. Civil March. 30, p. 461. [e. *l. 84.] Imlil'ent, V. To think; consider. liol'I-huf )to)'l-bti t"f er Same a« hat twttt efe 

5. To snstain or keep io poeition by meanti of a fixed or liohl'en, hold'n, pp. of hold, v. hoi'i-ilamt. V Same L iial£k>m. Iml'i-dnint. ’ 

arranged support; as, hold yonr fork thus. 6. To adhere liolil'er, hOld'gr, n. 1, One whoor that which bolds, in hwl'i-day, Wl-df*, v. [Rare.] Togoon a pleaeure-exeur- 


to, as a judgment or opinion; maintain as ail affirmation 
or tenet; believe; deem; consider; esteem; also, to 
decide and assert formally, especially as a judicial opin* 
ion; as, Plato held that the soul is immortal; the chief 
justice hdd that a slave ia a chattel. 

When 1 did hold The prattliog sweetness of thy tongue 
Dearer thao gold. Jean* LSGELOw Letter L pt. i. st. 46. 

7. To carry on according to some plan; conduct as ap¬ 
pointed; sustain; celebrate; maintain; as, to hold a cele¬ 
bration; to hold divine service; to hold intercourse; to 
hold a levee; Xjohold an argument; to hold one’s course; 
holding sessions. 8. To keep in reaerve; retain on 
hand, aa for future nae; reaerve; aa, hold my room 
for me; I will hold your offer under consideration. 9. 
To bind legally or morally; refuse to free from a pledge, 
agreement, or duty; obligate; as, to hold a man for the 
whole debt; to hold a trustee to an account. 10. To 
keep elope or near to; as, the ship holds the shore. 11. 
[Colloq.] To propose as a bet; offer to wager; as, I will 
hold vou a crown. 

II. i. 1. To maintain a clutch or grasp, or firm con¬ 
nection with anything physically or mentally; adhere; 
cling; as, to hold on to the railing; hold fast to the 
truth. 

You had moch ado to make his anchor hold; 

When you cast out, it still came home. 

Shakespeare Winter's Tale act 1, so. 2. 
2. To stand the strain or pressure; remain firm or uo 
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any sense. Specifically: (1) A main¬ 
tainor or believer, aa of a principle 
or doctrine. 

Opinions once adopted become part of 
the intellectual system of their holders. 

Hamilton Metaphysics lect. iv, p. 53, 

[0. * L. *59.] 

(2) That by which a thing is held, as 
in the hand or on a stand; as, a 
holder for a flatiron. (3) Law. One ,, . TIT1 

who has the possession or disposal Holder for a wi°. 
of a thing in fact or by right; e«- dow-aasti. 

filll'n'/A'”" °W" r tM 

bill of exchange, (6) a tenant, or projection for hooking 
(e) an owner, as of land, or of shares, under and supporting 
scrip, grain, cotton, etc. t*»® »“ h when raised. 

The wisest of them told me there were more holders of real es¬ 
tate in Spain than in any other regioo be had ever heard of, and 
they are all great proprietors. 

G. W. Cuhtis Prueond I ch. 2, p. 33. [o. E. A co. *56.] 
2. pi. [Prov. Eng.J A dog’s fangs. 3. Xaut. One 
employed in the hold of a vessel. 

— ii ol«1'er*fortli", n. One who holds forth: abnrangu- 
er.— li.siip, ji. A riveter’s assistant, who holds a sledge 
against the rivet to be headed. 

bold'lnsf", hftld'fyat', a. Tenacious. 

Only the golden Leopard printed in it Such hnld^fast claws. 

, Tennyson Becket act ii, sc. 2. 

— liold'fnst n. 


slon on or as on a holiday. 

Ii on-day, a. Of or perfuming to a holiday; festive. 

A holiday walk through the lanes and orchards of Kent. 
Mahtineau Essays. John Stuart Mill in vol. i, p. 63. [w. v. s. *66.] 
lion-day, n. 1. A day of exemption from labor; a 
day of rest or of diversion and amusement: originally, a 
holy day, and then, by extension, a day aet apart for any 
celebration. 

Envy has no holidays, because it always finds matter to work on. 

The Moralist, Social Affections maxim cv. p. 75. 
2. Xaut. A spot left untouched by the brush in paint¬ 
ing, tarring, whitew ashing, etc. [< AS. halig dseg , holy 
day; halig, < Ml, whole; dseg, day.] 

-leKHl holiday, a day appointed by law to be kept as 
a holiday, especially with regard to theelosiag of public of¬ 
fices aod the suspension of Judicial proceedings and general 
business. Such appointment usually changes the tl>oe for 
presentment or protest of negotiable paper maturing on 
such a day to the preceding secular day. In the United 
states legal holidays are usually fixed by State statute, sod 
their auiober and purposes vary. See the following list, 
in which the sign * denotes the recognition of holidays. 


broken; as, if the rope holds. 3. To remain or continue hOM'fgst', n. 1. A contrivance by which 

unchanged as regards position, state, or condition. something is held in place, as a long flat-headed noil a 

If .hi, hreeze held , (he pilot .aid. he would be out of the ship «>" n P ,‘ n *. ".“'I’,, 01 ' “ .1'“° tofls another piece In 

. . . before the «un went down next day. place in a machine. 2. Something to cling to; a sup- 

W. Clark Russell John Holdstcorth ch. 3, p. 7. [BL] port. 3, Bol. A rhizoid of a seaweed. 

4. To continue on one’s way or course; proceed: often holil'lnjj, holding, n. 1. The act of possessing, keep- 

wlth on; as, In spite of the gathering storm we hdd on. retaining; also, means of holding, as anchorage. 

’Whatsoever 1 apeake to men, the same also I speake to women, 1 ?*. A tenure, or right of possession. 3. 1 hat which is 

meaoe not to ruo with the Hare and hoide with tne Hounded held bv legal title, aa land in fee. leased, or rented, or 

John Lvly Euphnes, Cooling Carde p. 107. [a. m. a a. ’88.] goods held by some one; as, the land w*aa divided into 

5. To have possession or derive title: with from^ of, or small holdings; large holdings of wheat and pork. 4. 

under; as, to hold directly from the lord of the manor; [Hare.] Hold; influence; power. 5+. The chorus or re- 
to hold under a lease. train of a song. 

The thane*, who held of Godwin and Harold, were compelled to , ~ Imld'liiMrou nil", n. Anchoring-ground on which 
swear fealty to the king. the aochor will not drag.— h.siiot e, n. A note prolonged 

Lingard England vol. i, ch. 6, p. 254. [e. c. >27.] during the changes of other notes. 

G. To check or restrain oneself; abstain from action; ll ? >, , e » ho l* ?• [holed; ho'ling.] I. t. 1. To make a 
stop; forbear; wait: often used in the imperative; as, J 1 Jin? crforate » t0 hole fence-posts for 


Hold! pot up your eword; I could no longer hold, but 
joined in the fight; w hen danger came, he held back. 7. 
To stand as a fact, truth, rule, or reason; os, the argu¬ 
ment holds for all similar cases. 8. To last or endure; 
as, the supplies will hold till the end of the voyage. [< 
AS. healdan, hold.] 

Synonyms: see arrest; cltno;contain*; emihiace; es¬ 
teem; OKASP; INTEREST; KEEP; LIMIT; OCCUPY; P08SB98. 

Compounds, etc.: — InildGnl 1", n. A general recepta¬ 
cle; especially, a carpetbag. 


the insertion of rails. 

A Canadian, a wood-chopper and post-milker, who can hole fifty 
posts in a day. TlIOREAU JFaMen, Visitors p. 156. [t. a f. *54.] 
2. To drive or put into a hole; as, to hole a ball io bil¬ 
liards. 3. Mining. (I) To connect hy n hole, as two 
workings. (2) To undermine, as a seam of coal, so that 


1 made a pillow of my hold*all and a blanket of my steamer rug, 
and was just ready to begin a night’s sleej>. 


the material above may be thrown down by pressure; 
undercut. 

II. i. To go into a hole; specifically, to hibernate; aa, 
bears hole for the winter. [< AS. holian , < hol; see 
hole, w.l — licVlt^r, «. 

V x? a h hole 1 , a. [Prov.Eng.] lJollow; deep; concave: hence, hungry. 

J. Ralph m Honor's If eekly Aog. 9, *90, p. 618. l, 0 I e 2f, a. Whole; hale, holt* hooit. ^ 

— h.*downA device to prevent the Jumping of raa ; hole, n. 1. A cavity, either natural or artificial, of any 

" “ ..* ghape and of conaiaerable width and depth, extending 


terial or apparatus; as, the hold*down of a saw-table: used 
also attributively.— h. Iinril, h. on, h. np [Colloq.], 
atop; pause: halt: a command. —lo h. down n cinim 
[Western U.S.], to keep valid a mining or homestead claim 
as hy occupancy aod work. —to Ii, forth, to express 
one’s views; speak in public; harangue; preach.—to h. in, 
to check; restrain; also, to restrain onestilf. — to ii. in 
piny, to keep occupied nr engaged.—to li. ofl*, to keep nt 
a distance; refrain from intlmsey or latere nurse. —to h„ 
one’s hnnd, to rcstralu from aetion. —to h. one’s 
own, to maintain one’s position, as In a contest; loBe no 
ground.— to h. one’s pence or one’s tongue, to re¬ 
frain from or cease speaking; presene alienee. —to h. 
out. 1. To stretch forth; promlae; offer. 2. To he con¬ 
stant In action, opposition, or realstanee; keep up exertions; 
anrvlve; last; as, if that horse holds out be wifi win tbe race. 
— to Ii. over. 1. To keep uplifted or in suspense over, lit¬ 
erally or figuratively. 2. To postpone for after-conaldera- 
tion; put off; as, tbe subject Is held over till the next meet¬ 
ing. 3. Mus. To continue into the next measure: said of 
a note or tone. 4. To remain in possession nfter the term, 
aaan Incumbent ora tenant.— to h. to, toellng or cleave to; 
adhere to.— to li. together, to cling together; remain 
united; cohere.—foh. up, 1, [Western U. S.] Tostopfor 
the purpose of robbing; as, to hold up s train. 2. To cease 
from an action: atop; as, the rain will soon hold up.— to Ii. 
wnler. 1. To contain water without leaking; he tight, 
as a tub; hence, figuratively, to be logically aound or con¬ 
sistent, as an argument. 

Now whether Sludge’s story would succeed In holding latter, 

Is more, perhaps, thao any one has busioess to expect. 

James B. Stephens Universally Respected at. 27. 
2. Xaut. To check the progress of a rowboat by dipping 
the oars and holding them still.—to Ii. with, to aide or 
agree with. * 

liold 1 , hold, n. 1. The act of holding, as with the bands, 
arma, or teeth; agrasn, einbruce,or grip; aaeizure; hence, 
figuratively, a controlling foreeor influence, aa over one’s 
mind; as, take hold of the railing; n firm hold; evil pas¬ 
sions have a strong hold upon him. 

Hi *.hold over all his pupils 1 koow perfectly astonished me. 

Pricp. in Stanley’s Tlutmas Arnold vol. i, p. 51. [o. A co. ’70.] 
2. Something that may be seized for support; a place to 
grasp. 3. A place of security; n fortified place; a refuge. 
4. The state of being held; power of keeping; custody; 
possession. 5. Law. A holding or tenure: To compoai- 
tion; as, copy hold' iveohold; leas ahold. G. Mus. A 
character (/js) signifying a pnuse. 7. [North. Eng. & 
Scot.] A dwelling; habitation. 8. A fort. [< AS. 
heald, < healdan , hold.] 

)> old 2 , n. Thnt part of n ship, below* the deck, reserved 
for the stowage of ballast, cargo, etc. [< hole, n .] 

Soul* of meo are on hoard: wealth of man in the hold. 

' Owen Meredith Lucile pt. i, can. 2, st. 31 


into any solid masa or body; a pit; hollow; cave; exca¬ 
vation; alao, an Internal cavity or cell; as, a hole dug in 
the ground; boring a hole into a post; holes in the skull 
for eyea; bread and cheese are full of holes. 2. An 
opening running or made through a body: aperture; 
orifice; perforation; fissure: hence, an avenue of escape; 
ae, needle-fatfe#* holes punched in leather; n bnllet-Ao/e; 
shoes full of holes; no hole to creep out at. 3. An ani¬ 
mal’s burrow or den; os, running like rats to their holes. 
4. lienee, a vile place or aqualid habitation; a disrepu¬ 
table retreat; also, a place of hiding; as, the Black Hole 
of Calcutta; a rum •hole. 5. One of the points in the 
game of golf, scored by the player who drives hia hall 
Irom one hole to nnother with the fewest atrokes. See 
oolp. 6. [Colloq.] An awkward predicament; a dilem¬ 
ma. 7. [Local, U. S.] A cove; also, n narrow channel. 
8. [Western U. S.] A grassy valley surrounded by moun¬ 
tains; a park or basin. 9+. The interior of a ship helow* 
decks: now* called hold. [< AS. hol , < helan. hide.] 

Synonyms : aperture, bore, hreaeh, cave, cavern,cavity, 
chasm, concavity, den, dent, dungeon, excavation, gap, hol¬ 
low*, Indentation, kennel, lair, notch, opening, orifice, per¬ 
foration, rent. A hole Is ao opening In a aolid body; it may 
extend entirely through the body, forming a passageway, or 
only partly through It, forming a cavil ft , and may be of any 
shape, provided the axes are not greatly unequal. An open¬ 
ing very long In proportion to Its width is more commonly 
called a crack, fissure, silt, etc., or on the surface of the 
earth sueh an opening is designated as a chasm, gorge, or 
ravine; a rent In a garment Is made bv tearing, a slit by 
cutting. It any body, as a globe, has a perfect and continu¬ 
ous surface, though with no solid matter within, we do not 
speak of the body as containing a hole, but aa being hollow. 
An orifice Is the mouth of a hole or tube. Aperture Isa very 
general w ord; the crack nf a partly opened door Is an aper¬ 
ture , hat not a hole. The noun hollow denotes a shallow 
concavity on the outer surface of a solid, usnally round or 
oval. A dent is a depression on the surface of a solid usually 
sharp or angular, as If beaten In. A breach is roughly 
broken, generally from the top or edge dow*n through a 
wall or other object; a gap may be between portions that 
never were Joined. Compare aynoojTna for hrkak; p.end. 

Phrases, etc.: —a hole in one’s coat, figurative¬ 
ly, a blot on * ’ .. 
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— hold'sheam", v. Xaut. One of the beams that croaa venlyfrom 

a vessel’s hold and strengthen the framework.— to break ho'lert. n. A scoundrel; rake. lio / lmirt. 

out the h„ to begin to unload cargo; break bulk. — to ltol-etli'noH, hel-eth'nee, n. The supposed primitive 
mow the h*. to arrange cargo methodically In the hold. race from which several allied tribes or languages are 


(a) New* Year’s day .—(b) Jao. 8 , anniversary of battle of 
New Orleans.—(c) Jan. 19, Gen. R. E. Lee’s birthday.— (d) 
Eeh. 12, Abraham Lincoln’s birthday.— (e) George Washing¬ 
ton’s birthday.— 1 /> March 2, anniversary of Texan Inde¬ 
pendence .—(<71 Marchi. Firemen’s anniversary: In New Or¬ 
leans only.—(A) April 21, anniversary of battle of San Jacin¬ 
to.—</) April 22.— i.j) April 26, Memorial day.—(*■) May 10, 
Memorial day .—(0 May 20, anniversary of signing of Meck¬ 
lenburg Declaration of Independence*.—(on Decoration (or 
Memorial) day.—(n) June 8 , Jefferson Davis’s birthday.— 
( 0 ) Independence day.—( p) Julv 24. Pioneers’ day.— <<?> 
Sept. 9.—(r) Good Friday.—(#) Christmas dav.—(O Mardl 
Gras, or Shrove Tuesday.—( 7 /) State election dav (first 
Wednesday In April).—(r) The third Fridav io April.— <ir) 
Date appointed by the Governor.—(J-) April 28.—(»/) Thanks¬ 
giving day, Good Friday, Christmas, Jaouarv J. and Julv 4 
by banks.—( 2 ) Labor day, first Sarnrdav of June.— (aa) Fri¬ 
day nfter May 1 .— (ab) In most States, the first Monday 
in September.— (ac) Mareh 4, Inauguration dav. 

Fnst-days (whenever appointed) and Thanksgiving dav 
are not uniformly specified as legal holidays, but the stat¬ 
utes often Implicitly recognize them by adopting as holidays 
dava so proclaimed by the President or the Governor. 

In Great Britain and Ireland (excluding Scotland) the 
legal or bank holidays are: Faster Monday, Whlt-Mon- 
day, the first Monday in August, and Dec. 26; In Scotland 
the bank holidays are: New Year’s day, Christmas (If either 
fail on a Sunday, the following day). Good Friday, and the 
first Mondays In May and August. 

Iiol'i-ilny-ism, n. The spirit and character of a holiday. 

*'o / ll-ly, ho'li-li, adv. In a holy or saintly manner; pi- 
aubterfuge’ of evasion.— blind hole*, holes in two plates ously; sacredly 
that arc to be riveted together, which do not come opposite , J° V* temp f, r ? teIy .* ?? d , ch « t * 1 >b 

each other as they should.—ilea il It,, a shallow hole in an o S he ^i 1 i n rV «L A n CUj,LK ' 

ironcasting.— li.soiiiDriirner, a. [Colloq.] Surreptitious; , Mental Diseases ch. 9, p. 286. [a. *75.] 

underhand; clandestine.— li.tMiteli. n. A stitch used I 11 lio'll-nes*, hO'H-nes, n. 1 . The state or quality of be- 
making pillow-lace to form small round openings in the thick log holy. 2. Theol. (I) Completeness of moral and 

parta of the pattern.— milt) in the li.. meat baked In bat- —- 5 *—*-**-— ! *--* 

ter.— to crawl into one’s ii. [Colloq.], to retire cra- 
from an argument or contest. 


nun ft 11 wilt ^ » W 4 U , f|()rl S 

. on one’s reputation, or a defect in his character. lio'IMv ho 

— a hole to crawl out of, a way of escape, as an excuse, OUP i v . pa C re< 


spiritual purity, perfection, and integrity,* absolate moral 
purity; perfect sanctity: said of God. 

For they verily for • few days chastened us after their own pleas- 
are; hut be for our profit, that wa might be partakers of his holi¬ 
ness. Ueb. xn. 10. 

Holiness In the Creator is the total perfection of an infioitely* 


eofa, urm, ysk; at, fare, accord; eigmgnt, gr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, at#m; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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Iioloiir 


righteous intelligence Holiness in the crestnre 1* aot mere moral 
pcrfeolion, hut perfection of the crested nature of moral agents 
after their kind, in spiritual union and fellowship with the infinite 
Creator. Hol>oe Outlines of Theol. ch. 8, p. 163. [c. * aaos. *79.] 
(2) Transcendently nngust and venerable majesty; moral 
and spiritual glory; said of God. 

Glorioos in holiness. Ex. xv, 11. 

3. Perfect conformity in purpose and character to the 
moral law; freedom from sin; moral and spiritual purity 
and perfection; godliness: said of man. 

Holiness la God cannot be defined io the same terms In which 
holiness in man or angel is defined, namely, as conformity to the 
moral law. SllEOO Dogmatic Theology vel. i, ch. 5, p. 362. [s. *89.] 

4. The state of anything hallowed or consecrated to God 
or to his worship. 5, fll-] A title of the Pope, and for¬ 
merly of the Greek emperors; as, his Holiness. 

To prevent . . . those schisms which had so often attended the 
electioo of popes, his holiness called a geaeral coancil. 

Wk. Russell Modern Europe vo!. 1, letter xxix, p. 175. [H. ’45.] 

[ < AS. haligne*, < hdllg ; see holiday.] 

Iiu'lliigr, ho'ling, ppr. & verbal n. of hole. r. 

-ho'liiig.Hx", m. A narrow ax for eutting boles In 
posts.— h.*olit, a. Go(f. The act of playing the hall Into 
a hole.— ti.tnlcki n. A pick used Id holing coal. 
Iio'll-night", hO'll-nolt*, w. [Rare.] A holy or fiesta! night, 
hoik*, I, r. To dig or hollow out. II, n. A hollow, 
liol'lit, hel'ld (xin), inUrj. No there; hello; nsed to at¬ 
tract attention. (< F hold, < ho, ho, -4- Id. there, ult. < 
L. Me , he.] liol'lo?; fiol'lon?.—hol'ln, rt. & ri. 
Toshont. hol'lo?.— Iiol'ln, n. A loud call; shout. 
Iiol'lainl, hel'and, n. 1. Unbleached linen, glazed or 
anglazed, used for window-shades; as, brown holland. 

2. pi. spirit flavored with juniper alone, especially that 
made In Holland. Called also Holland gin. 3+. A 
closely woven linen cloth made In the Netherlands. 
Ilol'laml-cr, hel'ond-er, n. 1. A native of Holland; 
a Dutchman. 2, A hard, dark-colored, non-absorbent 
hrlck. Called also Dutch clinker. 

Hollan«)-l *li, hel'oml-ish, a. Of, pertaining to, or re¬ 
lating to Holland; Dutch, 
hol'ler, hHl\»r, r. & n. [Colloq.] Halloo; hollo. 
Iml'lic*!*! ileli", hol’l-atlch*, «. A stitch used In making 
holll**-potot lace. See lack. [Perh. < holy + stitch.] 
hoPIliKhenn.n. [Manx.] Holly. hol'len?, 

HoPling, hel'lng, n. [Local, Eng.] Epiphany eve. 
hol'lo, hol'd, v. & n. [hol'loed; hol'lo-injck] Same 
as iiallo. hol'lon?; liol'low?. 
liol'lo, hePo or ho-lG', inter). & n. An exclamation to 
attract attention; hallo; hahoo. 
lioPlow. hel'O, rt. To make hollow, as bv cutting, 
bending, or wearing; excavate or form into a hollow. 

Handel, the composer, bad a harjwichord. every key of which, hy 
incessant practice, was holloired like the bow l of a spoon. 

Mathews (Jetting On fn the H orW ch. 14, p. 207. [s. C. O. *73.] 

liol'lo tv, a. 1. Having acavlty within solid substance; 
not solid; as, a holloic tree or rock. 

They pit torn) the earth standing In the center of a hollow crystal 
sphere, in which the star* are fixed like golden nail*. 

Loc kykr Elements of Astronomy lutro., p. 9. [a. *89.] 

2. Hollowed, scooped out, or sunken, or having or sug¬ 
gesting that appearance; as, hollow e yes; a hollow trough. 

Thir- little hills stood near each other, and down la the midst of 
them sunk a holtotr hadn, almost mathematically circular. 

Hawthouse Twice* Told Tales, lhAlois of the Three Hills la 
vol. i, p. 239. [T. A T. 'fiS.l 

3. Empty or vacant, as if containing nothing; hence, 
worthless; fruitless; Insincere; unmeaning; as, a hollow 
victory; a hollow mockery. 

A characteristic feature of Calvin’* exegesis U Its abhorrence of 
Aof/oir orthodoxy. 

Fa UK a a 'Hist. Imterjwetation led. ri, p. 345. [e. P. D. *86.] 

4. Resembling sound reverberated from a cavity, or des¬ 
ignating such a sound; deep; low; as, n hollow groan or 
roar. 5. Light or open, as having the fibers well spread: 
said of wool, etc. u. [Slang.] Complete; unqualified; 
oiit-ftml-ont; as, a h'Mow bargain. 

Compound*, etc.:— bol'lowsboncil"* a. Hating 
hollow mines, as a bird.— h.-eycil. u. Having sunken eyes. 
— hnl'lon-iicnd", a. [ Local. U. S.J The black-bellled 
plover.— h.* lien rted, a. ioslncrre; deceitful.— lutliorn, 
n. A disease of cattle characterized bv wasting of the eore 
of the horn.— b,.ho rued, u. Having the horns hollow, 
as the ltor idle: eavleorn.— h.iinont, n. The meat of game 
and fowls dressed and sold whule. Ii.iwn ret*— li. newel, 
ihe well-hole around which circling stairs wind.—h,« 
plane, n. A molding-plane with either a convex or a con¬ 
cave sole.— bill'low-root", n. An English woodland 
herb (Adorn MoschalelUna) of the honeysuckle family ( Ca - 
prifntlareir), with mnsk-seented leaves and greenish or yel¬ 
lowish flowers; the tuberuus uioachateL—b. *.co, a long 
uodulatfon of the surface of the water after a storm; 
ground-swell. — h,sapor, n. Mineral. Same as aspalv- 
sitk.— h. nnonre, a body of Infantry formed Into a 
quadrangle facing outward {as to receive cavalry), within 
which are the officers, baggage, etc.; also, any similar forma¬ 
tion, as of wagons.— b,uvn re, n. I , .Manufactured arti¬ 
cles having a hollow Interior; especially, cast-iron kitchen 
utensils, as pot* and kettles. 2. Same a* hollow-meat. 
hollow, n. 1 . Any depression of surface la a body; a 
cavity or open space, artificial or natural; groove; exca¬ 
vation; pit; den; hence, an emntv depression. 2. A losv 
spot or tract encompassed hy hills or mountains; valley: 
common In place-names. 

To this greea hollotc where the Jordan gain* 

Peace for a day before he hasten* on. 

Enwix Arnold Light of the World hk. I, p. «S. [f. a w. *91.] 
3. Specifically: (11 A molding-plane with either a con¬ 
cave or a r on vex cutting edge. (2) The empty part of a 
bastion. (3) A rocess-liead, particularly If of about [K)°; 
a casement or abacus; a cavetto. Called also quarter* 
hollow. [< AS. holh , hollow'.] 

Synonyms: see hole. 

hoi'low, adr. [Colloq.] Completely; thoroughly; some¬ 
times with all; sa, that heat* ine all hollow. 
!n»rio\v-l>\ hel'o-11, adv. In a hollow manner; Insin¬ 
cerely; deceitfully. 

tiol'lo w-ne**, hel'o-nes, n. I. The state of being 
hollow or empty. 

Bring not thy hollotmess To oor full feast. 

Tennyson l/nrold act lv, »c. 3. 

2. The state of being insincere; deceitfulness. 

You might u well try to ama*e an undertaker a* to make a maa 
from Bombay langh. The hollowness of life la ever apoa them. 

F. Marion Crawford Mr. Isaacs ch. 7, p. I«3. [mack. *82.] 

3. The state of being complete; ottemces. 


pare see-i atch. 
hol'ly, hel'i, n. 




liol'ln«-clilck"lc J heru8-chIk*i,n. [Alaska.] Anon-hreed- 
lng male fur-seal from 6 to 7 years old; a bachelor. Com- 
hol'luH-cbiik"io?» 

1. A tree or shrub of the genus Hex, 
of the holly family (llicivew), with al¬ 
ternate leaves, small, white, single or 
clustered flowers, and the fruit a red, 
berry-like drupe with 4 to 6 nutlet*. 

The American holly (/. opaca) Is an 
evergreen tree of the Atlantic States 
with deep-green, glossy, oval, wavy- 
margluea, spiny-toothed leaves, and 
bright-red berries, continuing on the 
tree through the winter. The Euro¬ 
pean holly (/. Aqu[folium), of smaller 
size, has glossier leaves aud berries of a 
brighter red, which are used for the 
adornment of churches and dwellings 
at Christmas. The wood of both the 
. _ „ American and European species la 

The American Holly white, heavy, close-grained, and much 
(flex opaca). used for ornamental wuudwork. The 
dahooo holly (7. Dnhoon) Is a shrub of the southern United 
States with entire or sharply serrate oblong leaves. 

The e&rliefit meation of hollu la connection with Christmas em¬ 
bellishment U a carol Id its praise, written about 1450. 

E. Ingersoll in The Chautauquan Dec., *90, p. 336. 
With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth. 

Tennyson 7n Memoriam, xxx, at. 1. 
2. The holm-oak. [< AS. holer}.] 

Compound*:— liol'lysfcrn'% n. A shield-fern (As- 
pidium Lonc/iitL 0.—b.sonk, n. The holm-oak. — Ik* 
rose. n. A West-Indian shrub f Turn era ulm {folia ) of t h c 
turnerad family ( Thirneracete), with yellow flowers, culti¬ 
vated In greenhouses. Called also H est* Indian hoily and 
mge*ra*e.— h.»t roe, n. The holly. 
lioFlyt, adr. Wholly. 

Iiol'ly-lioek", heli-hoc*, n. A 
hill biennial ornamental herb (Althea 
rosea) of the mallow family (Moira- 
ceae). familiar in country gardens, 
with large 5- to 7-angled cordate 
leavee, and large single or double 
flowers of all shades of color from 
white to dark purple. Called some¬ 
times ro*e*maUow. 11 was original ly 
fl native of China. [ME. holilioe, lit. 
holy hock, < holi , holy,-)- hoc, < 

AS. hoc, mallow.] Ii <>!']]• 
liock"t; liol'ly-oakt. 

— liol'ly-hock"»«lis-cnse", n. 

Dot. |. Ine rust due to the fungus thp iiniivhnrk 
Pnccinin malraceannn. 2. The 1De 110n)n0CK ‘ 
blight caused hy the fungus Colletntrirhurn Althiew. 

Iiolin 1 , holm or hOm (xtit), n. 1. Low, flat land hy the 
side of a stream. 

There l« usually a holm adjxeent to the river, studded with villages 
•nd gardens. Lm.vo stone Missionary Travels in S. Africa ch. 
29, p. 632. [H. *58.] 

2. A small island in a river. 

This holm or island U abont a mile and a half io length. COLE¬ 
RIDGE B’orfca, Biographia Literaria in vol. id, p. 515. [H. *58.] 
3t, A hill. [< AS. holm. Island.] holme?, 
liolin’.n. 1. The holm-oak. 2. The holly. [Form of 
holly.] — holm'ent, a. Of or pertaining to the holm. 

— lioltn'ioak", n. A European evergreen oak (Qner- 
cnsjlex).— !i.*t brush, n. The missel-thrush. b.»cock?t 
tuiscrceelih 

liol'inl-tini, hel'mi-um, p. A mixture found in gado- 
linlte, believed to be a chemical clemeot.— liol'ml-a, 
n. The oxid of holmlum.— lioFmlc, a. Oforperrain- 
lng to chemical salts containing holmlum as a base. 
Iiolo-, liol-. Derived from Greek kotos, whole: com¬ 
bining forms.— Iloi"o-een'trl-d.*e, n. lA. Ich. A family 
of herycotdean fishes, especially those having the spinous 
portion of the dorsal long and the ventrals with a spine and 7 
rays; squlrrcl-fishe*. llol"o-ccn / triiN.«. (t.g.)— bol"- 
o-ccn'irld, — liol"o-ecn'trold, «. & ».— llol"o» 
ccpb'n-li. M.»Z. Irh. A subclass or other division of sela¬ 
chians having the suspensorlum of the lower Jaw continu¬ 
ous with the cranium, as in ehlmarlds. 11 nD'o-rcpIi'n- 
la*.—lioi"o-co|ih , nl, n.— |iol"o-ccph'nl-on«, 
IIol"o-eblnin'y-dn, n. pi. Conch . The Holostomatn. 

— liol"«-chlniii'y-dnte, hol"o-chlnii» / y-die, u.— 
IIol"o-eiio"n-noi'dn, «. pi. Conch. A section of nau- 
tlluldean cephalopoda with a continuous funnel.— hol"o- 
elio'n-iiold, a. & n.— hol"o-elio"n-iini(l'iiI, 
bol"o-ery p'tle, a. Hiding or concealing completely; un- 
declpherahle: said of a cipher that Is unintelligible without 
R key. — hoi "o-c rys't o 1-i i n( e, a. Lit hoi. Completely 
crystalline, without admixture uf amurphous material.— 
bol"o-«lne-iyl'lc, a. In prosody, composed altogether 
of dactyls except the last foot, which. Is a spondee or a tro¬ 
chee: said ofa form of daet vile hexameter.— hol"o-gn*'- 
l ru-ln, 7i. Emhryol. The gastrula of a holohlastlc ovum. 
~l»oI"o-gn**'trn-lnr, o.— Ilo-log'un-llin. n. pi. 
Conch. A division of land-pulmonates with an entire Jaw, 
as 1 q Ifelicidw, etc. — lio-log'nn-tlions, a .— llol"o- 
uict-nh'ii-lu, n. pi. Entom. A division oflnsects with 
a complete metamorphosis, as In butterflies, beetles, bees, 
etc.— iiol"n-i)tct"n-bo'li-nii, bol"t»-inct"n-bol / ic* 
hol"o-n»et-nb'o-li»iiis, a.- hol"o-met-nb'o-liKi», 
n. Complete metainorjihosls manifested In larva, pupR, and 
Imago stages, as In bolometabolous Insects. liol"o-niet- 
ub'ii-lett hol"«-»iict-nli'«-lyt.—bo-loni'e-ter, n. 
A universal measuring-instrument.—bol"o-mor'pliie, 
tt. 1. Math. Having the properties of anentlre function, 
being finite, continuous, and one-valncd for all finite values 
of the variable. 2. Uniformly or completely symmetrical. 

— bol'o-ni»r"pby, n. The state of being holomorphlc. 

— IIol"o-iny-H'ri-n, n. pi. Helminth. A division of 
nematode worms.— hot"o-iny-n'ri-n in «• * n. With 
the muscles of the body-wall undivided.— hol"o-plinn'- 
er-nuN, a. Zool. Fully visible; holometabollc.— liol'- 
o-pliotc, n. A lamp fora lighthouse or for submarine ex¬ 
ploration, so arranged that all the light can be utilized and 
thrown in the desired direction, in the catoptric holophote 
by reflectors, In the dioptric hy refracting lenses, In the 
catadioptric hy both combined. — tiol'o -pho"tnl, n.— 
lH»l"n-p1io-tom'e-tor, n . An aprmrntus for measur¬ 
ing the total emission of light from any source. — linl'o- 
ph rnwc, n. A word used instead of a phrase or to express 
a complex Idea. liol'o-plirtiHiiit. 

Ilolophrasms are common in all its [the Algonauln] dialects, 
compounded of'anumher of articulations, each of which is one of 
the syllables of a distim-t word; and the whole undergoes grammat¬ 
ical changes as a verbal nnlt. 

D. Wilson Ih’ehfstoHc Man eh. 24, p. 592. [macm. ’65.J 

— lio-lopli'rn-slH. n. Expression of a sentence or a 
complex Idea In a single word, as In some primitive lan¬ 
guage*.— b ol"o-pli run'! I c, a. — bol"o-t»liyt'ic, a. 
Wholly like a green plant, as the mode of nutrition In vo- 


lox: opposed to holozoic.— llo-lop'i-dsc, n. pi. Echtn. A 
family of oeocrloolds with the calyx unsyminetrieal basals 
and rsdlals fused and stalk short.— li oI'o-uiin, m. (t. g.) 
II ol"o - piii't - da*?.— bol'o - pld, hol'o -poid, 
Iiol"o-plnnk-»on'ic, a. Zool. Of or pertain¬ 
ing wholly to the plsnkton, as pteropods and hetero¬ 
puds. liol"o - plane - ton'ic?,— liol''o - t>lcx'i~n, n. 
Complete or general paralysis. — |ioi"o -pucua'tic, a. 
Having many pairs of open stigmata, as the tracheal system 
of most adult Insects.— )I o-lop'o-dn, n. pi. Conch. A 
section of raehloglossate gastropods with tlie foot entire, 
including most families: opposed to A'eAfzopodfl.— lio- 
lop'o-doiiH, a.— lio-lop'tic, a. Having the eyes con¬ 
tiguous, as in certsiu Dtpteru.— !ioi"oi>-tycli'l-nn, a. 
Of, pertaining to, orcontainiog holoptychlida, as a geologic¬ 
al stratum.— iiul"op - ty-clii'i-die, -w. pi. Ich. A 
Devonian family uf rhipldfstlan fishes,especially those with 
sculptured cycloidal scales, pectoral fins acutely lobate, and 
deodrodont teeth. II ol"op-tycli'l-UN, n. (t. g.)— iiol"- 
op-lycii'i-ld, hol"op-tych'i-oid» a. & liol"- 
o-chi'nnl, a. Ornilh. Having the nasal bones together or 
only slightly forking, as In the domestlcfowl.— liol"o-sc- 
ri'cco us,«. Covered with minute silky or shiny hairs; hav¬ 
ing a sericeous or silky appearance. — lioi"o-Hnl'cr-itc, 
n. A meteorite composed entirely of metallic iron.— II ol"- 
o-^i-plio'na, n. pi. Conck. The Dibranchlata.-\\a\"- 
o-sii'i>iio-untc, a.— liuD'o-spon-dii'ic, a. Anc. Eros. 
Composed entirely of spondees: said of a form of dactylic 
hexameter: opposed to holodactylic.— Ilo-lon'to-I, n. 
pi. Ich. An order of ganoid Ashes with the skeleton more 
or less ossified, as in lepldostelds, anillds, and nolvpterlds.— 
liol'oHt, n— lio-loH'tc-mi, fl. & ho-los'tc-ou* t 
a. l. Having a bony skeletoo; composed wholly of boue. 
2. Of or pertalnlog to the Holo&tet.— liol"o«-ier'lc, «. 
Entirely solid; containing no liquid; as, a holosteric barome¬ 
ter.— Itol"o-Mo'inn-In, n. pi. 1. Conch. A division 
of gastropods, variously ranked and limited, having the 
month of the shell entire and the mantle not siphonsted, aa 
in llttorlnlds, etc. 2 * IVotoz. The J\tntoMomata.— Iml"- 
o-stoin'n-toiis, a. I.. Having the mouth entire. 2. Of 
or pertaining to the Holoslomata. bo-loN'to-ninic?,-- 
iioPo-stouir, n. J, A holostoinous tlsh. 2. Aholostotn- 
atous gastropod.—IIo-loH'lo-ini, w. pi. Ich. A divi¬ 
sion of fishes, especially a suborder of symbranchlates with 
the seapulsr aren free from the skull, as In ainphlpnolds.— 
iiH-lon'to-iiMiiiN, a J, Holostomatous. 2. Of or per¬ 
taining to the Jlolostoml.— llo-lo»'tm-cn, rt. pi. Crust. 
A division of phyllopoda with a cumpletc bivalve shell.— 
Iio-loslra-cnn, a. & —iio-low'iru-cotis, a.— 

bol"o-syin-nicl'ric t a. Wholly symmetrical; holohc- 
dral.— ry, n. Iloluhedrisin.—II ol"o- 

tnr'Ni-n, n. pi. Entom. A section of ehllopods. espe¬ 
cially a suborder with paueiartlculate tar«l and moderate 
antenna*, as In Scolopemlrldse.— hol"o-tnr / si-nu, a. & 
n .— liol^o-lcl'n-miH, n. Pathol. A permanent con¬ 
traction of all the muscles, with rigidity of the whole 
body.— fiol"o-thc'cnl» a. Ornlth . Having the tarsal en¬ 
velope eot Ire; booted.— IIo-lot'ri-cha* w. pi. JYoloz. 
An order of dilate Infusorians with cilia nearly uniformly 
disposed over the surface of the body.— ho-lot'ri-cho i, 
hu-lot'ri-ehoiiN, a.— Ilo-lot'n»-chn, n.pl. Hel¬ 
minth. A division o( rotifers with an entire troehal disk and 
an anus.— 1 hi- tot'ro-ctioiiN, — liol"o-zo'lc. a. 
Wholly like an animal; as holozoic nutrition: opposed to 
hnloph v tic. 

liol'u-tilusl, bol'o-blgpt, n. A holoblastic ovum. 

liIc, hel'o-hlns'tic, a. Emhryol. I. Un¬ 
dergoing segmentation throughout the entire mass; 
wholly germinal, as the ova of all mammals except the 
monotremes. 2. Of or ]>ertniiiiiig to such ova. [< 
iiolo- -1- Gr. blaefox, germ.] 

liol'o-caiiht, hel'o-cSst, n. I. A sacrificial offering 
humt whole or wholly consumed: a form of oblation 
practised by the Jews', ns well as some pagan nations; 
hence, the complete sacrifice or surrender or anything ns 
an act of atonement or consecration to God. 

Offer not only pesoe-offerings hut /iol<WGM*f§ onto God. 

T. BaowNE Christian Morals pt. 1, p. 202. [w. a. *86.] 

2. Wholesale slaughter and destruction by fire and sword 
aa In war. [< L. holocnustum, < Gr. holokauston, < 
holos t whole, 4- kaustos, burnt, < kaid, bum.] 

liol'n-grapli hel'o-grqf, a. Written entirely by the 
person in whose name it is issued. [< LL. hologi'aphus , 
< Gr. holographa *, < holo*, wlmlc, and see kjhaiii.] 
hoF'o-grHpIi'lc*?; ln>l"o-«;rii])li'lc‘-al?. 

The will was holograph, for Sir. Ulterson . . . had refused to 
lend the least aMistance in the making of It. 

R. L. Stevenson Dr. Jekyll ch. 2, p. 14. [s. ’86.] 

Iiol'o-grapk, n. A document wholly In the hnnd- 
wrlting of the pereon in whose name it appears, ol'o- 
gru )> li ?. 

!iol"o-l»e'dron, hel’o hUdren, n. Crystal. A form 
having the full aumher of symmetrically arranged 
planes crystallogrnplueally jxissmlc. [< iiolo- -h 
nedra, seat.] 

— b(il"o-be'drnL a. Having all the plaoea required 
for complete symmetry.— liol"o-iie'drlsin t n. Crystal. 
The state of being a holohedron. 

liol"o-!icni"l-!io / clrnl, hel'o-hem'i-hVdral, a. Crys¬ 
tal. Denoting hemihedrons in which all the sectants 
hove half instead of the whole number of similar plnnee. 

J< IIOLO--f IIEMIIIEDRAL.l 

lIol^o-llm-rld'e-H, hor- 
o-thti-rid'p-a, p. pi. JCchin. 

A division of ecninod(*rms, 
especially a class with gener¬ 
ally womidikc shape, skin¬ 
like integument, ana clrctim- 
oral tentacles: Including 
trepange, sea-cucnmhers, 
sea-slugs, etc. [< L. holo- 
thurivm , < Gr. holothowrion, 
kind of zoophyte, < holos , 
whole, thourios, Ihouros, 
rushing, < thrdskd, rush.] 

II »]"o-tli ii'rl-a?; 

II o 1 "o -1 li ii 'r I - ip? ; 

II ol ^o-Hi ii -rol '<!«?; 

IIol"o-tlin -rol 'cl e-a?; 
llo) "o- llitn "rl-ol'cll- 
h|.— Iml'o-thiire, n. A linl- 
othurian.— bnl"o-t Im'rl- 

the^ ^I/omthvridea^ 1 1 T *»/ n One 1 ‘ ine common American sea- 

o-llili-ri'i-.hi-.o.pl. tk-hin. <<o»<0. 2. A»«oy>(o (n»(rrfn.. 
A family of holothurians, especially those with ahleld-llke 
tentacles, Including the Wche-de-mer, trepang, etc. 11 ol"- 
o-tlm'rl-n, zi.(t.g.)— liol"o-»lin'rl-lcl, n.— liol"o- 
t liu'rl-old, a.— bol"»-t im'rl-uiii, it. A holothurlam 

bol'onrt, it. A whoremonger. 



Holothurians. 1/3 
1. The common American sea- 


is out; oil; lu=f«/d, Jft = future; u=k; church; dll = the; go, alng, i^k; »°\ thin; zh - azure; F. bo ii, dune. <,from ; t, obsolete; variant. 
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Holster and Pistol 
of General Rohert 
E. Lee. 


holp, boIp'(‘Dt hOlp, hOlp'n [Archaic], imp. of help, r. 

He hath holpen his servant Israel. Luke 1, Si. 

hnlNomt, hoINnnit. u. Wholesome. 

Holstein, bol'stain, n. One of a breed of cattle, orig¬ 
inally from Schleswig-Holstein, valued for both their 
milk and beef. See plate of cattle, fig. 10. 
liol'Mer, hol'at^r, n. A leather pistol-cage, worn on the 
belt or carried at the eaddle-bow. 

Another girdle or belt . . . contained a pair of the smallest sized 
pistols, in bolsters nicely made to lit. 

Cooper Prairie ch. 10, p. 121. [n. m. ft 
co.] 

[< I). holster.] — hols'tenplpe", n. 

The slender part of a holster, which 
holds the barrel of the pistol. 

Hol'Mcreri, h&l'stfcrd, a. Furnished 
with a holster. 

holt? holt, p. [Prov. Eng.] To halt; stop, 
hoi It, 3d. per . sing. pres. ind. of hold, 
v., holdeth. 

liolt 1 ,;/. 1 • A wooded hill. 

Let his feet, in his youth, dimh the green 
holts of Englaod. Bclwer-Lytton Harold bk. vil, ch. 2, p. 148. 
[R. A a. ’67.] 

2. A group of treea; a wood or grove. [< AS. holt.] 

liollet; lioultt. 

holt 8 , n. I Dial., Eng.] A hole, hiding-place, or retreat; es¬ 
pecially, a deep hole In ft stream, where fish may bide, or 
the burrow, lodge, or cover of au animal; as, the holt of ao 
otter. Itoldt. 

holt 1 , n. [Dial., U. S.] A hold or grssp. 
lio'hissbo'lu*, hfi'lus-bO'lus, n. [Colloq., Eng.] The whole 
lot or quantity. I Pseudo-Latin, < whole.]— Im'l its:ho'- 
I 11 *, adr. [Colloq., Eng.] All together; at a gulp, 
hol'tvet, a. Hollow. 

ho'lyt, rt. To make holy; hallow; canonize. 
lio'Iy, ho'li, a. [ho'li-eh; iio'li-est. 1 I . Of, pertain¬ 
ing to, or characterized by holiness; free from sin and 
perfect in righteousness and purity, or approximating 
that condition; of great or absolute mural purity aud 
spiritual excellence; preeminently or absolutely good* 
morally excellent; pure: in the relative sense said of 
man, in the absolute of God; ns, a holy man; a holy life; 
a holy look; the Holy Scriptures; the holy God. 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty. Rev. Iv, 8. 

2. Set apart for the service of God or for sacred uses; 
consecrated; hallowed; sacred; as, a holy day; a holy 
place; a holy office; holy vestments. 

At times, I see upon sweet pale faces A light begin 
To tremble, as if from holy places And shrioes within. 

Whittier My Soul and / et. 21. 
[< AS. Mlig, < hdl, whole.] 1io')l+; lio'llot. 

Synonyms: blessed, consecrated, devoted, hallowed, 
sacred, set apart. Sacred Is applied to that which is to he 
regarded as inviolable on any account, and bo Is not restrict¬ 
ed to divine things; therefore In its lower applications It Is 
less than holy. That which Is sacred may be made so by 
Institution, decree, or association; that which is holy Is ao 
by Its own nature, possessing Intrinsic moral purltv, and, 
In the highest aenae, absolute moral perfection. God Is 
holy; hls commands are sacred. Holy may be applied also 
to that which Is hallowed; as, “the place whereon thou 
standeat la holy ground,” Ex. Ill, 5. In such use holy Is 
more than sacred, as If the very qualities of a spiritual or 
divine presence were Imparted to the place or object. 
Divine has heen used with great looseness, but there Is a 
commendable tendency to restrict the word to ita higher 
sense, as designating that which belongs to or is worthy of 
the Divine Being. »See devout; cerfeot; pure.—A nto¬ 
nyms : abominable, common, cursed. Impure, polluted, 
secular, unconsecrated, unhallowed, unholy, uusanctlfled, 
worldly. 

Phraaea, etc.: —holy liven d, the bread consecrated for 
use in the eueharlst.— Ii. communion, the eucharlst or 
Lord’s Snpper.—II. Cross day, a festival (Sept. 14) of 
the Greek and Roman churches to commemorate the ex¬ 
altation (A. D. 628) of what was claimed to be the cross of 
Christ; Holy Rood day.— li. cup, the cup for the conse¬ 
crated wine of the eueharlst — Ii. dny, a sacred day (as 
the Sahhath), or one set apart for religious uses or ohserved 
in honor of some sacred person or event.— Iin'ly-i1ny"+, 
n. A holiday.— 11. Ghost, same as Holy Spirit.— 
11 ..Ghost pear, the avocado or alligator-pear. Seelllus. 
under avoca 00 .—II.s Ghost plant, the dovc.plant — 
h.shcrh, n. The European vervain ( Verbena officinalis), 
worn oo the person as a herb of grsce. Called Rlso herb* 
of-the-cross-M. I mini, Palestine, the ancient home of 
the Jews and cradle of Christianity.— 1 1 . Office, the In¬ 
quisition.—h. of holies. 1. The Innermost apartment 
of the Jewish tabernacle and the temple, In which the ark 
of the covenant was kept, and Into which only the high 
priest could enter, and he only on the dny of atonement. 
Called also the most holy place, or the oracle. 

The Holy of Holies In the Tabernacle was a cube,-10 cubits each 
-way; in the Temple it was 20 cuhits [80 feet]. 

wjl Smith Bible Diet., Temple vol. iv, p. 3197. [11 . m. a co. ’90.] 
2. The bems, or sanctuary, of the Oriental churches. In a 
Nestorian church it la a place st the eastern end containing 
nothing hut a cross, and no one may enter It.— h. oil, the 
chrism of the Roman aod Greek churches.— II. One, God; 
Christ.— h. orders, thestate of being ordained to the min¬ 
istry of a church: a term used chiefly In the Anglican, Eastern, 
and Roman Catholic churches.—li. pi nee (Script.), the 
eastern or outer compartment of the temple or tabernacle 
of the Jews.—h. plnees, places rendered sacred by the 
presence aad labors of founders of religions by the death 
or tombs of martyrs, or by the presence of holy relics.— 1 1. 
Rood, the cross of the crucifixion; the cross over the en¬ 
trance of the chancel In many Roman Catholic churches.— 
II. Kami dny, 1. Holy Cross day. 2. The Invention of 
the Cross (May 3). — li.sropc, ft. The hemp-ngrlmony 
( Eupatorin/n cannabinnm ).— II. Sat 11 rdn y ( Eccl.), the 
Saturday before Easter Sunday.—II. Spirit (Eccl.), the 
Comforter or Paraclete promised by ChrlBt to abide with 
and guide his disciples; the third person of the Trinity. 
Called also the Holyfihost.— 11.^Spirit plnnt, same aa 
DOVE-PL ANT.— 11 . Tlinrniln y. Eccl. \ . Ascension day. 
2, Incorrectly, Thursday of Holy Week, or Maundv Thurs¬ 
day.— li. wnr*, wars to defend or extend the domination 
of a religion; the Crusades. — II. Week (Eccl.), the week 
before Easter.—Ii. writ, the Scriptures. 

Iio'ly-domt, ft. Halldoin. 

lio'Iy-Moiie," k0'li-st/>n\ vt. [-stoned*; -8TO*Ninq.] 
To scrub, aa a vessel's deck, with a holystone. 
Iio'lr-fctoiie", n. Xavl. A large flat piece of soft 
sandstone, with a rope attached to each end, by means 
of which it Is slid backward and forward along a vessel's 
wet deck, to scour it. 
liom-. See iiOmo-. 

Iio'iiih, htj'ma,ft. [Zend.] In the Zoroastrian religion, 
a sacrificial drink, held in high honor. Same as the 


body 

nose 


Hindu 8031 A. Max Muller Chips vol. 1, ch. 8, p. 176. 
[s. ’74.] 

IIoni"a-can'flil, hem'a-can'thai or -thl , 71 . pi. Jck. 
A division of aeanthopterygian fishes w ith the dorsal and 
anal spines symmetrical and dcpressible directly back¬ 
ward, as in labrida, etc. [< ho.m- 4 - Gr. alcantha, 
spiue.] — lioiu'u-euntli, a . 
lioiu'sigc, hom'yj (xm), r. [iiom'aued; iiom'a-gino.] 

1. t. 1. [Rare.] To acknowledge or profess fealty to; du 
reverence to; pay homage to. 2+. To cause to pay 
homage; make subject. 

II, v To profess fealty; pay respect or reverence. 

— liom'nge-n-blf+. a. obliged to pay homage. 
lionPage, n. I. Respect exhibited by outward action; 

reverential regard or worship; deference; obeisance. 

Ia Hindostan, religious homage is paid by prostrating the I 
at full length, so that the two knees, the two hands, forehead, 
and cheek all touch the earth at the same time. 

Adam Clarke Commentary, Matt, li, 2. 

2. Feudal Law. (I) The ceremony by which a tenant 
of lands publicly acknowledged to hia lord the tenure 
under which he held them. 

Homage . . . consisted in kneeling, in the presence of his fellow 
vassals, before hia lord, aod declaring in the formula prescribed, 
that he became his homo ... or man. EMORY WashbURN Am. 
Law of Real Projierty vol. i, hk. 1, ch. 2, p. 19. 

(2) The assembly of free tenants of a manor for duty in 
a court-baron. [< OF. hotmnage, < LL. homlnatlcum, 
service of a vassal, < L. homo (homin-), man.] I 10 - 
mn'gl-unii. 

Synonyms; see acclamation; allegiance. 

— lioni / Mgesjii"ry, n. Feudal Hue. A jury In a 
court-baron composed of teuauts of the lord of the manor 
to determine controversies relating to the manorial lands. 

liom'a.jTcr, hem'y-jyr, n. One who docs homage or 
holds land under tenure of homage. 

The king of Navarre afterwards came with a number of men at 
arms to serve for the lands he held in France, and for which he was 
a homager to the king. 

Sidney Laniek Boy's Froissart hk. 1, ch. 26, p. 68. [s. ’79.] 
liomalo-. Derived from Greek homalos , even, level (< 
homos , same): a comhining form. — lImn"n-io-gmi'n- 
ta*, n. pi. Ornith. A primary section of hirds having an 
ambiens muscle, as tbe fowls and parrota.—hom"a-lo* 
gon'n-tous, a. 

No bird that is * An omalogon stems’ has ever a tufted oil-gland 
and caeca, though this combination is nearly always found in the 
Hoinalogonatous birds, . . . The grand division into Houialo- and 
Aaom&logonatcB was primarily made by Mr. Oarrod. 

W. A. Fonaus in The ibis [London] Jan., *81, p. 28. 

— lioni"n»lo-grnj)h'ic, a. 1, Same as homoloohaph- 
ic. 2. Of or pertaining to homatography. — 1inm"n- 
log'rn-jihy, n. The demonstration of anatomical struc¬ 
tures by means of plane sections of bodies.— II nm"n»ln- 
gyr'i-dae, ft. pi. Conch. A family of prlonoglossate gas¬ 
tropods having no tentacles, three rows of lingual teeth, 
the median quadrangular and cuspidate, and the lateral 
traoaverae platea, and a planorbiform shell. Ilnm"n» 
lo-gy'rn.n. (t. g.)— lnnn"n-Io-gy'rid, lintn^n- 
lo-gy'voiil, a.— Iioin'n-loid, n. Math. A region of 
homaloidal space.— hmn"n-l<iid'n I, a. Math. Having no 
curvature; flat: designating a space having the properties of 
that In which our universe exists, but of any number of 
dimensions. 

_ Thoa limiting the number of the species of apace ... to three, 
viz.; spherical space with a positive curvature, pseudo-spherical 
space with a negative curvature, and flat or homaloidal space 
with a curvature equal to zero. 

J. B. Stallo Concepts of Modem Physics ch. 13, p. 229. [a. *82.] 

— 11 nm"n-lop's i-dm, n. pi. A family of colubroldean 
serpents, especially those with bypapophyaes spinous to 
caudal region, including many waicr-snakca. Jlnm"n» 
lon'sis, 71 . ft. g.)— lioiti"n-lopNi(T, 11 .— li 0111 "n«lop'* 
soul, 1 Ioni"n-!o-slt*r / ni-i, ft. pi. Ornith. The 
Iialltw — liom"n-1 n-ster'nu 1 , a. 

Ilo-mar'l-tlas bo-nrmr'i-dl or -de, n. pi. Ctn/sf. A fam¬ 
ily of nstacoidean maemrnns having large mastigobran- 
eniae, with pedobranchial plumes attached to nil except 
the hindmost pereiopods; lobsters. Ifnm'it-niK, n . 
(t. g.) [< OF. homar , < LG. hummer, lobster.] 

— liom'a-rltl, ft.—Jio iii'ii- rol«l, a .— lioin'n.- 
rluc. I. a. Lobster-like; of or pertaining to the 
Homaridx. II. ft. A lobster. 

bnin"n«toin / ic* hom'a-tmn'ic, a. Chem. Composed of 
similar atoms. [ < hom- + atomic.] 
lio-mni'ro-ptii, [ho-mat'ro-pio, n. Chem. A crys- 
lio-innf'ro-i>l«ic, 1 tnlline alkaloid (C, fl ll 21 XO s ) con¬ 
tained in the root of belladonna and prepared from 
atropin. Its salts are sometimes used mediciually. [< 
hom- + atropin.] li oi»i"a-l ro'pl -at. 
IIoiii"nx-o'nI-a, hem*ax-0'nl-a, ft. ;>/. Biol. Forms 
having all the axes equal. [< noM--|-(5r.a.r5ft, axle.]— 
lioni"ax-o'nl-aI, a. Having all the axes equal; of 
or pertaining to the IIo?naxotria. liom"nx-on'Ic*. 
liom'hre, hoin'br, n. [Rare.] The game of ombre. 
Iioinc, bom, v. (homed; iio'mixg.] I./. Tocarryor 
bring home; send home; as, to home a pigeon. 

II. t. To have or occupy a home; dwell; also, to go or 
fly home, aa a carrier-pigeon. See homing. 

Home, a. 1. Of or pertaining to one’s home or country; 
domestic as opposed to foreign; as, home life; home 
productions. 2. Going straight to the point or mark; 
personal: effective; as, a. home blow or thrust. 

The gilded dotard shrunk back from the home truth* of tbe new. 
young, vigorous faith. E. E. Hale Man Without a Country , Old 
and A’ewp. 111. [K. aaos.’88.] 

3. In games, races, etc., of or pertaining to the home or 
goal; reaching the goal; as, a home run. See home, n. 

Home 1 , ft. 1. One’s fixed place of abode; the dwelling- 
place of a person and hia family; a family residence; 
also, the place in which one was brought up; as, he 
does business in town, but bis home is in the country; 
one’s old home. 2. lienee, a place or abode of affection, 
peace, and rest; a congenial abiding-place. 

Where we love is home, 

Home that our feet may leave, but not our hearts. 

Holmes Homesick in Heox'en st. 5. 
3. The locality or country in which a person or his ances¬ 
tors were born, or in which one dwells or has dwelt. Sjh?- 
eifleally: (1) One’s native country; fatherland; also, the 
country of one’s ancestors; as, New England, the home 
of the Puritan; England, the ancestral home of many 
Americana. (2) Among British colonists, the mother 
country; aa, we live in India, and send our children 
home to he educated. 4. The region or locality where 
anything is commonly or hnbltnally found; the place 
where a thing ia indigenous; a seat; hahitat. 


When astronomy was banished from Greece, it found a home 
among the Arabs. O. M. MlTCllKL Planetary and Stellar 
Worlds lect. iii, p. 82. lo. M. ft co. ’90.] 

Freedom has its favorite home oo the mountains or hy the sea. 
Bancboft United States vol. vi, epoch iv, p. 93. LL. a. ft co. 76.] 

5. Any place of rest or shelter. Especially: (I) An es¬ 
tablishment where needy or afflicted persons are sheltered 
or cared for; aa ? a soldiers’ home; an orphans’ home. (2) 
One’s final resting-place: especially in the phruse one's 
long home. (3) The eternal abode of tbe soul; the future 
state. 

Thou thy worldly task had donv. 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wsges. 

SHAKESPEA8E Cymbeline act Iv, »c. 2. 

6. In games: (1) The point that must be reached In 
order to win or to score toward winning, as, in baseball, 
the base beside which the batter stands; in lacrosse, the 
position of a player who stands just In front of bis op¬ 
ponent’a goal; in athletics, the finishing-point of a con¬ 
test, especially a cross-country run; in many varieties of 
tag, the goal or bye; in many games with counters, the 
section of the board toward or into which the counters 
are played. (2) Hence, in some games, as in lacrosse, the 
player who 8tauda at such a point. [< AS. ham , home.] 
hnmet; Iiomt. 

Synonyms: abode,domicil,dwelling,fireside, habitation, 
hearth, hearthstone, house, ingleslde, residence, bee house. 
Compare synonyms for family. 

Compounds, etc. :— nl home. 1. At one’s own abode 
or lodgings. 2. In one’s own country. 3, Uncon¬ 
strained or unreserved, as In one’s owo house: at ease; as, 
to feel ut home; to mRke oneself at home. 4. Having a 
thorough familiarity or knowledge; conversant; ss, at 
home on a subject, .j. Prepared to receive callers; as, to 
be at home to one’s friends: often used substantively, In the 
sense of a reception; as, to give ao at home. — li. Ini we. In 
baseball, the base beside which the batter stands, and to 
which he returns after making the round of the bases In 
scoring a run. li. plntei.— lioineGborji", a. Native to 
the home; derived through the home; ss, h(>v\e»born jova. 

— li.sbmind, a. 1. Ilomewsrd-bound. 2. Tied or con¬ 
fined to tbe home; as. home*bovnd by domestic duties.— 
li.sbred, a. Bred at home; hence, simple, artless, domes¬ 
tic, or uncultivated.— h.shrew, ft. Malt liquor brewed 
at home. — h.sbrewcri, a. — b. scorning, ». A coming 
home, or the festivities attendant on the m-eptloo ofao 
Important personage on hls return; as, they all made merry 
at the home-coming. Ii.scomob — II. Dcpnrtnient, 
oae of the executive departments of the British govern¬ 
ment, charged with supervision of home affalra, as the ad¬ 
ministration of prisons, the police, etc. The head Isa mem- 
l>er of tbe ministerial cabinet, and Is designated as ” Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Home Dej>artment,” commonly short¬ 
ened to**Home Secretary.” Hls official place of business 
is known as the Home Office — h.MHvelling, n. Remain¬ 
ing or disposed to remain at home; ns, a home-dwelling 
housewife, h.skeepingt.— li. farm, a farm which the 
owner occupies, or works himself, in distinction from those 
which he lets; also, land Immediately contiguous to the 
mansion or farmhouse, as distinguished from outlying or 
separated tracts: a term used chiefly In England.— h.rieli, 
a. Felt or experienced Inwardly; private.— b. field. 1, 
A field close to the residence of the fanner or owner. 2. 
Same as home grounds.— li. grounds, grounds used for 
sports, sa baseball, regarded as the property of a club or or¬ 
ganization located In the same town or place; as, the first 
gamewas played on the home grounds.— n, lot [C.S.], the 
enclosure la which the owner’s dwelling stands, as distin¬ 
guished from the remainder of a farm.—li.unn do, a. Of 
household or domestic manufacture, aa distinguished from 
factory or foreign make; as, a home-made chair; hoine-matle 
glass.—li. rule, the ordering aod administering of local 
nllalrs In any part of a country or civil state by legislative 
and ministerial authorities chosen by the people of that 
part, as distinguished from the governmenuof the domi¬ 
nant sovereignty at large; especially, tbe form of govern¬ 
ment advocated for Ireland by the Irish Nationalist 
party; a native Parliament for a certain amount of local 
legislation, leaving general legislation to the Imperial Par¬ 
liament. 

On Mav I9th, 1870. ... a meetiog was held in Dublin of repre¬ 
sentative Irishmen of all opinions, and of all political and relipooj 
creeds. . . . The words home-rule were used by someone, ana they 
became at once the Shibboleth of the new party. J. H. McCarthy 
Eng. Under Gladstone ch. 5, p.96. [c. ft w.’to.] 

— Ii.*ruler, n . One who favors home rule, especially In 
Ireland.—li. run. 1. In baseball, a run In which the bat¬ 
ter makes the round of the bases and scores without being 
obliged to make a stop at any base on the way. 2. A run 
or return home, or to the starting-point.— li. -limb¬ 
ing. direct and effective argument or appeal.— Ii.s 
Mrrlcli. n. The last part of a racc-eourae before the 
wlaning-post Is reached; also, the part of the race run over 
this part of the course.—long li., the grave. 

Home 3 , ft. The homelyn. 

Home, adr. 1. To or at home; as, let us go home; 
home at Inst. 2. To the place or point intended; to the 
mark; hence, close; closely: intimately; as, to drive a 
nail home; to thrust a dagger home. 

Every word was driven home hy the grand self-consciousne** of 
the speaker. 

Green Short Hist. Eng. People ch. 10, 5 1, p. 730. [11. ’76.] 

Hoine'ICKM, hOnPlcs, a. Having no home. 

Honda of the stranger nog the mnnrnful knell; 

Homeless the bard who sang of home bo well. 

w. H. C. Hosmeb Payne 1. 9. 

— ])oi)ie'le*K-iicss, ft. 

Honie'Ilke", hom'laik', a. Possessing similarity to 
home; reminding of home; comforting and restful. 

— lioni'like"iiess, ft. 

Hoiiie'll-iiosis, hOm'li-nea, ft. 1. The state or quality 
of being homely; plainness or coarseness; lack of refine¬ 
ment or beauty; rudeness. 

The man of imagination is sometimes repelled hy its [the Bible’s] 
frequent homeliness, its unpoetie realism. 

H. Rogers Sut>erhunian Origin of Bible lect. ia. p.396. Is. ’71.] 
2. The quality of being homelike. 

Homeliness in its true sense is a word that applies to nearly all 
English country scenes; homelike, redolent of affectionate care and 
toil, saturated with rural and domestic contentment. BURflOUGHS 
Fresh Fields, Hunt for the Sight ingale p. 100. [H. M. ft co. *M.J 
3+. Care of a home. 4+. Intimacy; familiarity. 
lioni'lt-iieKst. 

lionie'llngt. a. & n. Native. 

Home'ly, hotn'li. a. [noME'Li-En; noME'Li-E?T.] 1. 
Having a familiar, every-day character; plain and simple; 
nnpretentious; rude; as, homely manners. 

Go, work, hunt, exercise ! . . . 

Then scorn a homely dinner, if yon ran. 

Pope Imitations of Horace satire ii. LI2. 

2. [Chiefly U. S.l Having plain features: not handsome 
or comely; as, a homely boy. 
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A spirit clothed with grace. 

And pure, almost, as angels are, may have a homelit face. 

Bayard Taylor G«nA*r H idoie &t. 17. 

3. Pertaining to or characteristic of the home or house¬ 
hold; homelike; domestic; also, intimate; familiar. 

The eod of friendship is a commerce, the most strict and homely 
that can be joined. EMERSOX Essays, Friendship in first series, 
p. 166. [H. M. A CO. W.J 

4. [Eng.] Fond of home, or giving one's chief attention 


declared hfs intention to become such, to enter upon any 
unappropriated public land and occupy not above lflu acres, 
and after five years’ residence thereon and cultivation there¬ 
of to receive title therefor.- Ii» exempt ion, the exemp¬ 
tion hy law from forced 8alc under execution for general 
debts uf a certain amount of real estate actually occupied 
hy the owner as a homestead. 

— home's! end "ei\ «. Low. One who holds lands 

__„_„ acquired under the Homestead Act of Coogress. 

to home matters; exemplifying the higher domestic oual- home'sted, v. & n. Homestead. Phil. Soc. 

ities or virtues; as, the homely housewife. hoin'ly+. liotuc'wiirtl, hOw'word, ti. Directed toward home; 

— linme'li-ly, adr. LI wire.] In a homely manner; as, a homeward journey.— lioiiie'\var«M)\ adv. 
plainly; Inclegaatly. home'lyt [Archaic]. homc'witrd, adv. Toward home, homc'uardsj 

Imnie'lyii, hmn'hn, «. A European ray (Kola -- 


or the head of a family, and who is a citizen or has legally homo-, lioni-. Derived from Greek homo#, same: com- 


_^ . , , macu- 

lota >, esteemed for Its tlesh. 

ho' in e-old, hO'm§-eid, n. Math. A shell contained 
between two similar and similarly placed surfaces. [< 
Gr. homoios , like (< homo*, same*), -f -oio.J lio'ma- 
old;.— lio"iiie-old'ul, a . Of, pertaining to, 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

GRAY Elegy In a Country Churchyard st. 1. 
— liome'wnrdsliniiiid'. «. Returning home from 
abroad; bound fur home: said specifically of a vessel sailing 
home from a foreign port. 


, or re- lin'tney, ho'me. a. Homelike; homy. 

scmbling a homeoid hoiu'i-cl"dal, boin'i-aaPual, a. Law. Relating 

IIo"iiic-o-inc'rl, lio^ine-o-iner'lc, etc. Same as tending to homicide.— lioni'l-cT'dal-ly, adr. 

.^ ^ - - -- 1. Th ,J1 


or 


Uo.wcEOMEni, etc. 
l%o"me-o«|ml li'lc. I hO*ra§-o-path'ic, a . Med. 1 
f Relating to the practise or con¬ 
forming to the doctrines of homeopathy; as, a homeo¬ 
pathic phvsician; homeopathic practise. 2, Figura¬ 
tively, extremely small in quantity; as, homeoixtlhlc 
measures of reform. ho"iiic-[or-m«*-]o-|M»1 li'lt*- 
al;.— lio^me-tor -imr-]o-|»iUli'lc-al-ly, adv. 
lio"me-o|>'n*lhI n|, i hO’ine-op'a-thist, n. Med. One 
ln»*nne-o|»'a*tliNl, f who advocates or practises the 
system of homeopathy. Iio'iiie-[or-iim*-]o-|mlh7. 
lio"mr-o|»'a-l hy, > hO'mc ep'o-thi, «. Med. A sys- 
ho"tme-o|>'n-thy, ftem of medicine formulated by 
Hahnemann 0755-18131. It is founded on the principle 
that ’’like cures like,” aa<l therefore prescribes, usually io 
minute doses, such remedial agents as would produce in 
health symptoms similar to tboae manifested in the disease 
to he treated. , . . 

[< Gr. homoiojfat beta, sympathy, < homoios (see home- 
oidH and sec -pathy.) 

Iio"me-oi»'ln-*y, MuVm§-«i»']a-ai, n. Med. The ta- 
lio"imc-o|>'lti-sy, C king on by one tissue of the form 
nf another under plastic conditions, ns in skin-grafting 


lioni'l-eide, hmn'I-eoid, n. Law. 1, The killing of 
any human being. 

Homicide includes both intentional and unintentional 
killing. It Is (1) justifiable, when committed by an officer 
in the discharge of duty, or by some one aiding him, or to 
prevent atrocious crime: (2) excusable, when committed 
accidentally, or In self-defense; (8) felonious, when com¬ 
mitted maliciously, as la murder, or Io heat of bluod or 
negligently, as in manslaughter. 

I a 1342 their [the noble#’] ungovernable passions broke out again 
in homicides and general tumult. John Adams Defence of the 
Constitutions vol. ii, cb. 5, p. 213. [l. 8. A CO. *51.1 
2. A )>erson who has killed another. 

A great nation, having made up its mind that hnngiog is quite 
the v» nolesomest procea* for it* homicides in general, can yet with 
mercy distinguish betweeo the degrees of guilt in homicides. 

Rt'SKIX Sesame ami Lilies left, i, p. 47. [W. A a. ’89.] 

[F., < LL. homlcldium (in sense 2, homicida), < L. 
homo, hum, caedo, kill.] liom'l*cI"dyt; hoin'l- 
eydet. 

Iimii'i-eu I"tiirc» homi-cal'chur or-tlQr, 7i. [Rare.] The 
physical culture of mao by meana comapomung to those 
that improve the breed of the lower aulmala. [< L. homo, 
man. -j- cvltv he. ) 


^—.c. ; 

r h,, r"V;‘ [or «; 0 ..... liom"l-!et'lc, i henfi-lct'ic, ml. «. 1. Of or per- 

lio inor 1 , hO m?r, n. 1, A homing pigeon. 2. Baseball. hom"l-lel'Ie-nl ,) tainlng to homilies nr homiletics; 

A home run. r . having the character of a sermon. 2+. Relating to fa- 

lio iiier*. «. The basking shark. [< Ice. hitmen, < ni ni ar intercourse; conversable. [< Gr. homileUkos, < 
hdr. shark. -j- men, mnre.J homilo*; Mt‘ homily.] oin"l*lcl'lc-al+. 

^ ti *■' >#t J »)ft/v 1 A lifinl/f tYinflaiiN) at 111 _ 

baths. 2. 
ephah. I< li 

llo-nirrle. 


v, -f men, mare.j . in homilo*; net* homily*.] om"l-lct'lc-al+. 

n. Jew. Anhq. 1, A l'Q'dd measure of 10 | lol |,^|.i C |'le«, homi-iet'ics, n. That branch of rheto- 
. A dry measure of IO ephahs; also, one of / 10 r j c lreutfl n f t j lc composition and delivery of ecr- 
< Heb. khnmer, < khamar, swell up.] homilies. 


_ .... ho-mer'ie, a. Of or pertaining to Homer 

or liomeridtw. or his or their age or writings; as, tho 
Homeric p<x*ms; //owetic ago, or art. t?ee Ulus, under 

FILLET. 


same poems: ullegcnl by many imslern writers to have 
been tt»e authors as well as the reciters of the Homeric 
poems. [< Hr. Home rid ai, < Hum era*, Homer.] Ilo'- 
ltier-ltls;. 

Ilo'inor-id. n. One of thl« class.— 11 o"me-rld'i- 
n n, n. Belonging to or characteristic of the Homerhhe. 
llo^mer-ol'o-gy , liO'myr-ol’i^ji. n. The study of the 
Homeric poems and of all that pertains thereto; also, 
the recorded results of Mich Investigation. [< liomer 
(see lloMEKtcl 4- -oi.ooY.I , _ ^ 

Hi»-ine / 'ru-ma.s'l lx, hn-me'ro-mas'tix, n. [Gr.] The 
scourge of Homer: an epithet of Zoiiu#, an ancient 
grammarian ami critic, celebrated for the usperity of his 
attacks on Homer. 

Iionie'mlek", hom'sic*, a. Suffering in bodyor mind 
because of alisence from home; pining for home, or ill 
in bodv becanse of such pining; nostalgic, 
lionie'sl ck"ne**, iiOnFsic’ues, n. The state of being 
honu*sick; nostalgia 


Accont* Mniidiow that in certain campaign# in which lio'iul ug, hO'udng, o. Returning home; having a tend- 

. ... I it aI L __________A:..l __ A ^ __ I __ A mBiIi tn fln/ltn,# 


Swi» Mtldicr# had l>ccn fighting aa mctmiinc*. more of them died 
actually from homesickness than from the *Wk of battle. 

j. M. Kino in Horn lie tic He view June, '89, p. 518. 

lioiiie'Moek-en. n. Same as iiaxesl’cken. 
IiomcSiMiii", hOin'spun*. a. 1. Spun or wrought at 
home: of domestic manufacture; as, homespun cloth or 


home, as distinguished from that made in a factory or 
mil). 

He round it rnn«t economical to clothe him«*elf and hi# family 
lo homespun. SclU HZ llenry Clay ch. 4, p. 62. til. M. A co. '88.] 
2. A coarse woolen staff woven In Imitation of home- 


hining forms, opposed to helew-.— liu"iiio-l)or'ie, a. Of 
uniform weight or gravity.—Ii o"nn>-h In M'»ie,o. Derived 
from like cells.— lin"iiio-cn r'pous, a. Pot. Having all 
the frulis in a fiower-head alike.— lift"nto-ciu"e«gor'- 
ie, o. Biol. Of the same category of individuality.— lio"- 
itio«ceii't ric, a. Having a common center; apcciflcally, 
lo optics, designating a pencil of raya which converge to a 
common focus, or to foci upon the axla of the pencil.— Im'- 
uto-eere, 1, a. Hoinoeereal. II, a. A nsh wdth a ho- 
moeercal tall.— lio"nio-ccr'ea1, a. Ich. Characterized 
hy liomoeerey.— ho'mo-cei*"ey* «. 

Ich. A similarity of the upper and 
lower halves of the caudal fin In fishes, 
due to the mode of Insertion on the 
caudnl vertebra'. ho^ino-cer-cnH- 
i-rytt — lio"ino-ccr'c-brin, n. 

Chem. A waxy compound resembling 
or Identical with cerehrin.—ho"inn- 
clii'rnlt a. Relating to the same 



Homocercy. 


inona or homilies. 

Homiletic* is the science that tenche# the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple# of public discourse a* applied to the proclamntion and teach¬ 
ing of divine truth in regular oaaemblie* gathered for the purpose 
of Christian worship. J. M. Hol'PLV Homiletics p.9. [f. a w. 83.] 
Whether the Homeric Poem# were originally compoeed lowritiog, h Olll"! I-fl'rl *U 111, hom’l-H-^’rl-um or -o'ri-urn, TI. f-RI-A. 
1# a question which ha* »>een much discussed in modern lime#. />/.) ILL.) C h. Hist. A collection of ScriUona Introduced 

L. Schmitz Manual of Anr. Hist, bk ii, ch. 2, p. 156. [bl.] among the medieval clergy as m<Klcla in the art of preach* 

r . r IhonTrilns * liamZrn* Ilnmcr 1 Ing.— UoillM-lj-Q-I*>S TI. A COlU'etloQ of hoUllliCS Or SCr- 

[ < L. Homerlcu *, < < .r. Uormrlko*, <IlomZro*, limner, j for thc niM . of la J. or others. 

Ilo-iiic rl-Hii,: Hp-merle-n . Iioiii'l-IIM, lioinl-Iist, n. A writer of homilies; one 

n^cr a Jnd : hu !x°s"n# , a^ o? uViecrtafo dim but are mm- who delivers homilies, or preaches to a congregation, 
jeetorally plaeetT bv IlcrwlotUH in thc 9th centurv B. t;. IioIb «. Pertaining to or like a homillat. 
(ilMstune places the fall at Troy 125) 11. C.. and Homer li«m * - *• I ? i hom 1-lott, n. Mineral. A resinoiiR to a It- 
about flftv ymirs later.— 11. verse, hexameter ver>M*. nous, black or bluckleh-brown iron-calcium ImroeUicale, 

Ho-iner^l-tlu’, lio-merit-d! or-* le, n. jtl. The literary 
descendants of Homer, reputed to Indonj: to his race, who _ . 
formed a poetical gil<l at C hios, und reciteti and imitate<l honiH-ly, lmm'i-U, r. 
the Homeric iHs*ms; also, the rhapsodists who recitisl thc - # “ *’- A 


t 111 111 If **'• ill IlHliljS Iv U1C DOlUA — M r , . 

hand or hands; apecltleally, related as . Tadof« perch, #how- 
onc right hand to another right hand; 
similar with parts arranged in the f™rai 

““ <' Mcr i Compare allociiikal.- hv’a.if pr.*! 

llO IHO'-cllI rnl-l> , adv. esses of caudal regiou 

Two mea of exactly equal and similar united to form an arch 
external figures would be allochirally simi- for the aorta; up, neu- 
lar if one holds out his right hand and the ral spines, 
other his left; homochirally similar if each 

holds out bis right hand, or each bis left. YVm. TllOMSON Math, 
and Phys. l\tjieT8 vol. iii, art. 97, p. 410, note. L». T. ’90.] 

— lin"»iio«cliro / inoiiH (xm), a. Of one color, as a 
flower-head with similar floreta.— lio"iii»-clii a o'timi h, 
a. Of or pertaining to changes In an organism which ap¬ 
pear In the offspring at the same age at which they did in 
the parent,—lin"nto-c»n-clio , iii-eiti(e, n. Chem. An 
artificial alkaloid (Cj 9 HooNoO) derived from cinchona-bark. 

— lio"nto-cin-elio'ui-cfi n(e» n. Chem. A crystalline 
alkaloid (C^lljsXsOj contained In cinchona-bark, but uf 
disputed existence.— ho^uio-ciuVlio-nhiir, n. Chem. 
A crystalline Ievogyratory alkaloid t.Ci9ll«>X20) eontaioed 
ia clnehona-bark.— II o"ni«i-o«e'ln, n. spong. An order 
of calcareous sponges, especially those with an cntodcrmal 
epithelium composed exclusively of eollar-cella, as In Aaco- 
nidae, etc.—lio > 'uio-ca , 'louH, ho"i»io»*leni'ie, a. 
Biol. Derived from the same unit-deme or unit of the in¬ 
ferior order or orders of Individuality: said of a multicellu¬ 
lar organism, or of one of Its parts.—|io"tno-tler'mic,«. 
Biol. Derived from the same germ-layer. 

The nervous system und sense organs . . . arise from the ecto¬ 
derm — that is to say, are 

P. CiEDDKS in Encyc. Bril. 9th ed., vol. xx, p. 421. 

— lio'iiio-der"tny, n. Biol. The doctrine of the deriva¬ 
tion of organa and tissues from the same germ-layer.— lio"- 
moMleH-nioi'ic, a. Uniting two homologous areas of the 
gray matter of the central nervous aystem, as the two ante¬ 
rior cornua of thc aplnal coni or two spotn in the cerebral 
cortex: said of nerve-fibers.—lio'mo-dont, a. Having 
all the teeth nearly alike, as a dolphin or other dentleete.— 
Iio-tituil'ru-iiious, a. 1, Bot. Following the same di¬ 
rection, as the leaf -spirals on certain branches. 2. [Rare.l 
Mech. Having the power and weight on the same side or 
thc fulcrum: said ot a lever. lio-tti»<l'rn*tiin U.~ liu- 
Himl'm-niv, n. The atate of being homodrotnous.— 




Biol. Serially homologous; 


(Fe.CnklkjSuOjo, crystallizing In the monocHnic eyatem. 
[< Gr. homifed, consort, < homilo*; see homily.] 
lomH-ly, lmm'i-U, n. [ lies, jtl.} 1. A didactic dis¬ 
course for the exj>oundin£ and application of Scripture 
and the correction of heretical opinion; as, the llomllie* 
of vElfric. 

The instant that inspiration ceased, the Jewish reverence for the 
Inspired record# was revived, and the only model of preachlug 
known for some centuries was the homily. 

ACHTLN Phelps Theory of Preaching leet. iv, p. 45. [s. ’82.] 

2. A serlotis admoultion; as, to read one a homily upon 
his conduct. 

The#e virtuous homilies, #o ofteo preached by him against terri¬ 
torial aggrandizement In one direction, did not prevent him from 
Indulging in very extensive vlsiona of it In aoother. 

Motley John of Bameveld vol. I, ch. I, p. 100. f«.J 

3. A textual discourse, or one constructed according to 
the obvious divisions of a text. [< F. homelie , < LL. 
homilia, < Gr. horn ilia, < homilo*, gathering, < homo*, 
same. + lie, companv, < till), crowd together.] 

— llook of 11 f)tn(lir», a collection of popular religious 
discourses; speeliicallv, one of two books published in Eng¬ 
land (IGth century), for uae In pariah ehurchefl. eapecially 
where thc clergy were Illiterate or not licensed to preach. 


ency to return home and extraordinary skill In finding 
the way thither: specifically said of minimis other than 
mnn, especially currier-pi goons* 

Like a homing pigeon, he had found his way to his own old mess 

^Rifling Mine Otrn l>ople, Man who irda p. 192. [u. a. a. co.] 


garments. 2. Haiti and homely in character; not ele- Ho'inlii", n. The act of rctnniing home, or the tendency 
gaut; as, homespun honesty or wit. to ( j 0 

liome'^puii", n. 1 * iJL^tli or other fabrlc^woven at Uo-mliiH-ilsi?, ho-mln'i-dl or -de, n. jd. Mam. A 
‘ * ‘ f " ‘ ~ family of primates generally restricted to mankind, hut 

hy some extended to the typical Simiidte. [< IIomo. 1 
lioin'l-nlil, Iioni'l-nultl, a.— Iionrl- 
n I IK r, a. [Rare.] Of or pertaining to the Homlnidw; 
hominiform. 

made cloth. 3. [R.ire.] An unj>olishe<l rustic jx'rson; a ho-inIn'Morm", ho-min'l-ffirm'. a. Ilavfngthc form 
coarse fellow; also, such persons collectively, or their of a man; uian-like. [< L. homo (homin-), man, -h 
characteristies. -FonM.] 

Iiunie'stnll", hfim'Ptrd*, n. 1. fP^are i A homestead. 2. lioiii"l-nlv'o-roii*, hom’i-mv'n-rus, a. Mun-catlng. 

Eng. Hist. An enelosure fur cattle in the ancient villages ^ L h(yTn/) n l0m \ n .\ man, + ro/v , eat.l 
limne'stend, hOm'stetl, r/. Law. 'loenteronormnke ^om'l-n V , horn'i-nl . n. [I . S.] 1. Maize soaked to 

recortl of (certain lumDasa family homestead. remove the hull, and then broken or conrsclv grouixl. 

Iioiiic'»1oh<I. ». I. ThcDlacc of a home; the house lt ^ 1){> } 1( . (1 for taWe uw >. !ioiii'l*iiy«srrllfc"i. 2. 
and adjacent land occupied as a home; rarely, either [western U. S.j IIulkKlcom. Compare sa.mp. [< Am. 
house or land separately. Iwl. auhumvita, parched corn.] liom'o*ny+ 

The old-fashioned homestead. Im'nilsll. hO'mlsh, a. IColloq.J ()f or 

%Vhere I Uminwd my drvam of dream*. suggesting a home; homelike, home_ 

Alice Caay The GUI Homestead st. 5. imiii'li-noHHt, hoin'lyt. Same ae homeliness, etc. 

2. Imw. A farm f>ccuple<l by the owner and his family; lioiiniieVr. To hum. 

- - - hoin'inoekt h«m £C, w 


of or rnTtalning to homodynamy. bo"ino-dy-iinin / ict. 

— lio > 'tiio-ily / nn-my, «. The homology of metameres; 
serial humulogy.—hn"inn-fo / cn 1, a. Confoesl.—ho- 
mog'n-muiin, «. Bot. Having hue one kind of flow'cra. 

— Iio-iiiog'a-itiy. n. Bot. 1, The flimultaneoua matu¬ 
rity of stamens ana pistils In a flower; synaetny; synanthe¬ 
sis: opposed to dichogamy. 2. The state or condition of 
being homogumoua.— Iin"mn-ga ti'gli-nto, a. Having 
the ganglia of the nervous system symmetriciilly arranged- 
on right and leftaldca, aa an articulate,— !ifi"iiio-lu‘'<lrul, 
a. Crystal, tfame aa iiolohedbal.— Iio^tim-ln t't»r-n I, 
a. 1. On thc same side. 2. Having equal sldca. — lio- 
tiiniii'ii-loiis, a. Bot. Having all the leaves or branehea 
turned toone aide, ho-ttioni'al-louwt.— Iio-iiiniii'er- 
ii I, a. Alike in all respects: said of two or more things.— 
no"nio-np'inc*-ie, 7 i.pl. Bot. A tonner group of cryp- 
togamous plants composed of filaments, as algie and certain 
fungi.— lio' / iiii)-iieu / rnl, a. Supplied by a nerve that be¬ 
longs to but a single segment of the body: said of muselea.— 
liD-inim'o-tiiniiH, a. Of, pertaining to, or characterized 
by homouomy.— Iio-viinii'n-iny, w. Biol. The homology 
or parts arranged on a transverse axla.- Iio^ino-nm'er- 
ml n, a. Same as iiomo^osierovs.— h«"iii»oor'gn n, n. 
Biol. A homopla8t.— hn-niap'n-t Ii v, n. [Rare.l Fellow- 
feeling; aympathy.—lio"in<i-pct'nl-miM, a. Bot. Hav¬ 
ing alt the petals or florets alike.— lio"iiio-i>liy-n<l'lc, w. 
Bot. Having only one kind of stem, fls certain speciea of 
horsetail ( Eqttlselnm'tj— lio-mn|ili / y*ly, n. Biol. Ho¬ 
mology determined by phyiogeny or a common ancestry.— 
lio^mo-pliyl'le, lm^nio-iMi'liir, a. Biol. Having 
equal poles, as certain Stauraxonlu. l»o"inn-i>ol'ici:.— 
Iio"nio-nro'rul, a. »s pong. Having equal prone, aa a 
spicule.—ito"ino-qniii'ln(e, n. Chem. A wldte eryatal- 
line alkaloid (CisHi-OS'sO*) contained la cinchona-bark. 
Called also vltraqutnln.— u o-innr'gnn, n. Biol. A bo- 
moplast.—lio"iimi--giiii'ie, a.— liu"mo-HKis'mn I. I. 
a. Pertaining to theeoaelsuial line. lin / 'iiin>HeiM / iiilc7* 
II. n. The coseismal line. See under coseismal.— Iio- 
inn»'t>n«i uii«, a. Bol. Having or producing asexual 
spores of one kind onlv; Isosporous; opposed to heterospo- 
rous.— ho ’ino-Mu u rn I, a. Biol. Havlngaregular poly- 
gon as the base of a pyramidal figure, as in certain Btaurax- 
onia: nppoaed to heterostanrul.— Iio'tnn-Mt yleil. a. Bot. 
Same as lioMoooxoua.—ho-iiion'ty-ly, ?i. Same aa 
homooox y. - lni"ma *sy s • l cm ' ie, a. Biol. Derived 
from the embryonic layers and systems into which the sec¬ 
ondary unit (gastrula or plant-embryo) differentiates, aa a 
multicellular organism.— lin"imi-tnt'ie, a. Mech. Per¬ 
taining to a homogeneous stress. It:.] — iio // mn-tlior'- 
ntniiH,«. Hnvlngthesame amount of animal heat. Iio"- 
iim-tlior'iniet.— Iin"iti«-tlirt'ic. a. Geom. Designa¬ 
ting two similar and similarly placed figures so located that 
all llnea through homologous points pass thruugh the same 
point. See similitude.— Iio-ihoI'o-iioiis, a. Having 
the same aound ur tone; hence, uniform In degree; equable; 
of the aame tenor.— Iin-tiint'o-iiu*, n. Med. A contin¬ 
uous or equable fever; fever without exacerhationa. — ho- 
mot'o-ny. n. [Rare.l Sameness of tone; monotony.—1m- 
inol'i n-pliy, n. Biol. Correlation of growth or serial 
homology due to Internal modifying influences, as in the 
case of theevesand ears.—Im'mo-t ropltis n.— !in"nio- 
troph'ir, iMi-mot'ro-uoiiH, n. Turned or directed In 
the same w’ay as flomething elae. Specifically: Bot. (t) 
Having the radicle of a aecd turned tow ard the hlluin. (2) 
Having the embryo of a aecd curs ed in the arunc general di- 


the place of permanent family aborle. L 1 ! 1 * 1 *.*1 

Phrase.: — Home*tend AetlC.S.] the law enacted ■»<*« 
hy ( ongn**u» authorfzimr any person who Is 21 years uf age idw. 


mo, UO'mfi, ~n. Mam 
man. [L., man.] 


_reetIon aa the aecd. ho-iiiot'ro-pnl.. 

* pertaining to home; )i nimeo-. Derived from Greek homoios (< homos , same), 
)ike. similar: a combining form.— luPnife-o-dont, a. 
Having the furm of a simple cone: said of a tooth.—1 io"iimi - 
, , , , mn'er-nl, a. Anc.lb o*. |. Having two atanzas or stro- 

A hummock.— hom'inoek-y./i. phes alike. 2. (.‘omposed of metrical groups each eontaln- 


A genus typical of Homin' 


mg two systems or strophes alike.— 11 o"imr-o-ino'rl, «. 
pi. Ornllh. A section of meaomyodlan pnsperinea with the 


--out; oil; lii = feud, Ifl = future; c = k; eliurcli; dh = tho; go, sing, ii.ik; t* o; Iliin; zh = asure; F. boh, diine. < y from; t, obsolete; t, variant. 





lioinogen 




llOlIMlt.) p) 


sciatic artery well developed. -fio"nia>o-iner'ic*, a. Of lio^inoi-orn'er-onn, li o"mol - o -1 lier'mul 
or pertaining to hqmmomery. !|o"iiiie-o»itier'lc-n I J»— lio"mol-o-zo / lc. Same as homceomeuous. etc. 

I. a. 1 . 
2. Pi-] 

Ch. Ifisl. One 


ur^ruumii* luiiumii-umvij. mi iiiu -o- .ier ic-il I . ItO 'mol-O-ZO'iC. Same B8UOMCEOMEHOUS 
lio''i*ia*-©-i»irr'ic 5 . a. Ornith. Having the sciatic artery n'd / v ,n\ 

well developed; of or pertaining to the Homaomeri- ho". 1 ■"S5 1 Wv 
mtr-oinVr-oiiH* u. Bot. With similar parts: said espc- Pcrtaiping to the Ilomoiotisinns or thetr beliefs. 


.... . ..r parts: 84iid espC' 

daily of a iiehen-thallus in which the byphse and gonidla are 
uniformly distributed. lio"irie-oiii / Vr-niist; lni"mi- 
om'er-ouwt? h »"moi-oin / er-oust; ho"iito-uni'©r- 
onst.—ho"iiice-om'e-ry, n. The doctrine that elemen¬ 
tary substances are composed of parts each similar to 
the* whole; also, an elementary substance. ho"mo-oin'e- 
ryit lio"inie-o-iiie'ri-n+,— fio'iiito-n-iiMiuph, n. A 


Alike in nature or characteristics. 11 . 
of the Scmi-Arians who held that Christ was of a simi¬ 
lar nature but not of the same nature with the Father: 
opposed to Hcnnoourian. [< Gr. homowurios, of like 
nature, < homoios (see uo.MtF.o-) + ousia, being, < ousa, 
f. ppr. of eimi, be .1 


homoeomorphous substance.— lio^mte-o -iiHii'iihisin, ho-mol o-ffalc, ho-mel o-get, To admit; concede; 
74 . Similarity of crystalline forms between chemical com- sanction. [< LL. komologatus, pp. of homologo, < Gr. 
pounds more or less dissimilar; isomorphism.— ho"m<o-o- homdoged, agree, < homologos; see homologous.] 


The ChioeiM? find* it* nearest parallel, among inflected fooguet, in 
the numeroa* homonym# . . . of oar owe English; for example,, 
in onr three different meet* (meet, mete, and meat). 

Whitney Lang . and Study of Lang. lect. lx, p. 334. [s. *7*.> 
2. A term expressing distinct meanings, or designating 
different things; an ambiguous or equivocal term. 
[< L. homonymus , < Gr. tvombnymos, < homo#, same, 
-\-onyma, name.] Jio'ino*nytnc;. 

— ho"mo-iiyiii'le,a. Relatingto or of the nature 
of a homonym. ]io"iiu> - ti> m'lc - al;. —lio- 
nio ii'y-tnous, a. 1. Of the nature of a homonym; 
of the same sound but a different sense; equivocal or 
nmbiguous. 2. Indicated by the same name because oc¬ 
cupying the aame relation; opposed to heteronymous. — 

quality 
ith 



iST titrp. "A M(V6zoic”famiiy of hoiiOT^iiriSns wfih to n"o'"noi’o.°uuk 'iSLSSKm Tn2!8£ a similar 
ilnct postorbital barsand no tasks. IIo"iii(c-<i-*nn'rii», 11 0 1?ns™ ; i x !? „ 

- * - -- - » -« -- structure, proportion, value, or position; identical m na¬ 

ture, make-up, or relation. Sjieciflcally: (1) Biol. 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by homology. Com¬ 
pare ANALOGOUS. 

The wing of en insect, the wing of a bird, and the wing of a bat 
are called analogous, but not homolttgous, because their anatomic¬ 
al structure in different. Lewes Problem# of Life and Mind 
second series, vol. i, ch. 5, p. 114. jo. & CO. ’77.] 


«. (t. g.) — lio"in<e-o-*nn'ri<l, u.-lio"iiuc-o-snu'- 
roitl, a.&n.— ho"ime-o-se / nmut, ft. [New.] A word 
nearly synonymous with another word or other words.— 
lio"iiiic-o»(t>-Jc(i'ton. n. [-ta, pl.J Rhet. The use of 
several words or clauses successively ending with the same 
sounds — lio"inu>o-tfier'iiml, a. Preserving n uni¬ 
form temperature, as warm-blooded animals; iiomothernilc: 
opposed to piecitothermal. ho"moi-o-ilicr'nmli,— 
lii>"iim-»-zo'ie, a. Containing similar forms of life; as, 
homtjeozoic belts on the earth’s surface. 

Iio'nio-fifen, hO'nto-jen, n. 1. A homogenous structure 
or part. 2. Zod. An organ or part derived from the 
same primitive elemeqtg as another, as the fore limb of a 

moniniftl ^rkmiinrnrl with fti/» 1 fin ftml itta nnnan/1. 


. Hist. 
rersy 

-„----maintained 

that it was identical with that of the Father, instead 
of similar, or different, as maintained by the Scmi-Ari- 
ana and rigid Arinns respectively: distinguished from 
Ilomoiousian and Hetermurian. [< Gr. homoourios, < 
homos, aame, -j- atria; see Homoiousian.] 

— IIo"iuo-ou'*l-a ii, a. I. Pertaining to the IIo- 
moonsians or their belief. 2 . [h-] Identical iD nature. 
Iio"iiio-o!i'kI-ou* 4.—lio / iuo-oft"i<iIc,ft. [Hare.] 
Identity of being or nature. 



(2) Math. Designating the corresponding parts of twoho-iiinpli'e-iioiis, ho-mef'e-ous, a. In speech-read- 
similar or related tlgures or expressions. (3) Chein. ing, having the same visible movement of the vocal or- 
Characterized by correspondence or homology; having gans: said of words like bat , mat , pal. [< homo- -p 
the same ty])e; correspondent in properties and propor- Gr. phainO, show.] 

tional composition. See homolooy. [< Gr. homologos , lio'uio-plionc, n&'mo-fGn, n. 1. A homonvm. 

^ Mini*. -L UnTi 1 !•»->»1* Homophone w, (maltiv-jcals) identical to the ear only; a« ail nml 

ale, air and heir, all nnd awl, etc. 

FitzeuWaro Hall Modem English ch. 6, p. 170. [s. TS.y 

2 . Phm. A letter or character of the same sonntl with 
another. 

There are ... in Chinese a large number of hnmnphonr*; that 


projection, a method of map- 
drawing by which the relative areas of different countries 
are accurately Indicated In the maps or charts thereof. 


members or elements or parts. 

Despite their many differences, there is a remarkable degree of mr uminmiiv muinuni »■ mp mnin nrrmmii riiRmnT . . - .--- ---... 

homogeneity among the early conditions of the several branches liom'n.lnw/ne hom'o-locr (enit n ^nmpfliinr* thnt nn 8 ’ l ^ e 8a,ne c h*raetei- ha* to do duty for several wholly different 
ofthoAryan*. Chas. Morris^ Aryan Race eh. 3 , p. 85. [s.c.o.’ 88 .] 110,11 o-log(iie, hem 0-leg (All l), n. bometliing that an- words . 1. Taylor The Alphabet vol. j.p.29. {k. p.a co.*S 3 .] 

1 - - swers in position, pro})ortion, or type to, or has structural 0 1T _ r . , i, u 

affinity with, something else; that which ia homologous. [< Gr. homophbrws, < homos , same. 

The corresponding angles of similar polygons are homo- , ' Pboia, e.ouxxa.] 
logucs. So also are the fare legs of a horse nnd the wings lio-* ,, oi>It o-iioii*, ho-mef o-nns, a. 1. Philol . (I) 
of a bird. Identical in sound, but unlike in sense. (2) Uepresent- 

Sueh series are called homologous sene* (having the eamc pro- ing the same sound or word with another letter, cliarae- 
portion), and the members of the series are homologues of each f pr or Kvmluil *2 \f>ix (A Arte \fuji Tbdna in 
fS SIOBER InurvaK,C C,lemtatry ° h - ,6 ' 8258 ' ‘'niVon: o^poSl to ’JSSSJS «jw JfJ ,. 

Prof. ««» (»ho first ck'ftrly Jefinod this torn._) woold »n- voic ?' 1 1 CO W M ^ ° r ri ' >drri '' 1 >" ? n : : P ttrt . ou }f : f 

derstaod of homologue the same organ in different animal*, under music ill \\ hich the parts are not iDdepeildeutly trc*flted, 
every variety of form and function. LaNKESTKR in Annals and as ill polyphonic Composition. ]io"lllo-plloit / lc*. 
Magazine of Sat. Hist, fourth serie*, July, 70, p. 35. l!0-ll!0plt'0-tl)% ho-mero-nl, «. I. Identity of sound., 

„_ . [F;> < Gr .homologos; s(*e homologous.] with difference of meaning. 2. Mus. ( 1 ) Anc. Mtts. 

Antonyma; eee synonjmis I*«"im>-lo-g;n'iiie-i»a, hO'mo-lo-gQ'ms-nQ, n. j)l. Sameness of sound; unison: opposed to antiphony. ( 2 > 

Ch. Hist. The generally accepted books of the New Mod. Mas. The condition or quality of being single- 

Testament: a name originated by Eusebios the historian, voiced or monophonic: opposed \o jtolyphony. 

[< Gr. homologoitmena , nent. pi. ppr. of homdoged , lio'iiio-)>las"mv, hO'mo-plas*mi, n. Bud. Ilouiomor- 
, r ,, . . ngree, < hotnologos; see homologous.] llo^mo-lo- phv; also, homoplasv. [< no 3 io- 4- Gr. plasma, thing 

Ke'iic-iiin, n. [-NE-A, }dA Any hoinogencoiia thing, ^on'inc-na], formed.] ' 

Zl*.!!,'“* zc » ren( ^ er homogeneoua or lio-inol'o-gy, ho-mel'o-ji, n. 1. The^tate orquality of lio / mo-)>]iiNt, hO'mo-plast, n. Biol. An organ or part 


l!o"mo-jfc'ne-oiis ho'ino-jf'ng-us (xml, a. 1. Made 
up of similar parts or elements; of the aame composition 
or structure throughout; uniform; opposed to hetero¬ 
geneous. 

A homogeneous and vigorous people may manage their own af¬ 
fairs ander a popular constitution, so long as their personal charac¬ 
ters remain andegenerate. Fkoude Ctesar ch. 13, p. 41. [II. ’81.] 

2. Similar in material, form, and arrangement: said of 
parts making up a whole. 3. Alg. Having all its terms 
of the same degree: said of an expression or equation. 
[< F. homogene, < Gr. homogenes , of the same race, < 
homos , same, -f- genos , race.] lio'mo-genet. 

Synonyms: see alike. 
for HKTEROGKN EOU 8 . 

— lio"nto • gp'ne -oitK-]y, adi\— lio"nio-g:e'- 
nc-oiiK-ncK*, n .— Iio"mo-g:e / iie-al, a. Iloino- 
geneoua. — ho^iiio-ge'iio-al-neNs, n. — lio^mo- 


it, urn uiindCl'] 

the external oppenranre of the onimals, as a whole, are entirely 
different. Aoassiz Seaside Studies p. 108. [T. & F. ’65.] 

It Is only as an order of thought that the doctrine of animal ho¬ 
mologies is intelligible at all. 

Duke of Argyll Reign of Law ch. 4, p. 197. [r. a s. ’68.] 
2. Geom . The relation of two homological figures. 3. 
Chem. Similarity of structure and properties in com¬ 
pounds of the same type or aeries, in which each member 
usually differs from the preceding by the addition of the 
same group of atoms. Thus, in the case of the paraffin 


essentially alike. 

lao' / mo-gcii'c-Nlw, hO'mo-jeiTe-sis, n. Biol. l.A 
. mode of reproduction in which the offspring are like the 
parent and have the same cycle of existence: opposed to 
heterogenesis. 

By the ooe method [of biogenesis] . . . the living parent givea 
rise to offspring which passe* through the same cycle of changes 
as itself—like gives rise to like; and this has beeo termed Homo¬ 
genesis. HUXLEY Lay Sermons, Spou. Gen . p. 353. [a. Tl.] 

2 . Ilybridity in which there is impregnation with or 
without offspring. [< homo- -f Gr. generis; see genesis.] 

lio"nio-«£e-net'le, ho'mo-jc-net'ic, a. I, Of, pertain¬ 
ing to, or characterized by homogenesia. 2. Gecl. 

Similarity in structural relations, supposed to be due to 
community of genesis. 3, Characterized by homogeny; 
homogenous. 

lio'^no-gcii'le, ho’ino-jen'lc, a. Of, pcrtainiDg to, or 
exhibiting homogeny. lio-niog'e-noitK:}:* 
lio-mog'e-iioiiN, ho-meyg-nus, a. 1. Of the same 
origin. 2. Same as homogenetic, 2: to be distin¬ 
guished from hmnogenems. 

ho-mej'e-ni, n. 1, Biol. Homology of 
structures genetically related in so far as that they have n 
single representative in a common ancestor, exemplified 
by the fore limbs of all vertebrates: opposed to honiop- 
lasy . 2. Geol-. Community of genesis, or of structural 
relation: used with reference to geological formations. 

3. Identity or similarity of kind or character. [< Gr. 
homogeneia , community of origin, < homo genes; see 

HOMOGENEOUS.] 

l!o-ino{j'o-ny,ho-meg'o-ni, n. Bot. The state of being 
homogonoue. 

lio-mog'o-iioiiN, ho-meg'o-noa, a. Bot. Havin 
stamens and pistils of uniform height in oil flowers 

the same species: the opposite of heteroqonous, 4 ... • . 

HOMO- + Gr. gottos, offspring.] li o'liio-gonc;. character closely resembling another, 

lio'uio-jfrailll, hG'ino-graf, n. Philol. A word spelled Character substantially the same, Orhamomnrphs, made by one 

graph of “base” meaning “wicked.” fc Gr. h/nnn- _I<.homo-+ Gr. morph?, form.] 


being homologous; correspondence. Specifically: Biol, characterized by homoplasy. [< homo- 4 - Gr. jtlaefas, 
(1) The correspondence of a part or organ of one animal formed, < jlassd, form.) 

with another, determined by agreement in derivation Jc, hO'mo-plas'tic,a. Of, pertaining to, 

and development from a like primitive origin, as the or characterized by homoplasy. l!o"mo-]>)a* / mlc±.. 
fore leg of a quadruped, the wing of a bird, and the Ito'ino-pla*"!\\ hO'mo-plas'ti, 7 i. Biol. The forma- 
pectoral fin of a fish. (2) Serial homology’; homotypy. tlon of tissues of the same general type. 

Although there is the closest homology of parts between the llO-tllop'l«-*y. ho-mep'la-si, n. liiol. A resemblance. 
Star-fish and the Sca-urchin, the nrrangement of these parts, and not traceable to homogeny, ill tile forms of parts, as tile 


forelegs comnared with the hind legs, or the right ven¬ 
tricle of a biro’s heart and that of a mammal. [< homo- 
-f- Gr. jtlaris, forming.] Jto-mop'la-*!**. 

If. instead of similar parts ia the *ame organism, we suppose 
the same forces to act oo part* in two organisms, which j>art* are 
exactly or nearly alike and sometimes homogenetic, the resulting 
correspondence called forth in the several parts in the two organ¬ 
isms will lie nearly or exactly alike. ... I propose to call this kind 
of agreement hontonlaais or homoplasy. Lankestbr ia Annals 
and .Vayaz4?l« of Sat. Hist, fourth series, July, ’VO, p. 39. 


series, Cn 4 ,C 2 Il,j,C s n g , etc., there is homology , the com- lio"mo-po'lar, lio^ino-qitlii'ln, etc. See homo-. 
mon difference being C1I 2 . [< Gr. homologia , < homo- lio-mop'lc-ra, ho-mep'tg-ra, n. )il. Entom. A snb- 


logos; see homologous^ 

Phrases: — nxiw of homology, the line on which the 
intersections of corresponding lines In two homological 
figures lie.— genern I it. {Biol,), the higher relation In 
which a part or series of parts stands to the general type.— 
werIal u. (Biol.), the correspondence of a part of one re¬ 
gion with one of another region; homotypy.— Kpccinl li. 
(//to/.), the correspondence of a part or organ determined 


order of hemipterous insects with the cheeks generally 
hollowed out to receive tile coxm of the fore legs and the 
tvings not differentiated into regions: including the cica- 
dids, aphids, etc. See locust. [ < Gr. homopteros, with 
same plumage, < homos , same, + pteron , w ing.] 

— lio-mop'ler, n.— lio-mop'ler-an, ho- 
inop'ler-oii, n .— lio-inop'ter-oii*, a. 


by its relative position and connections with a part or or-Iio"mo-la.v'Is, hO’oio-tax'is, 71 . Ged. Similaritv of 
* . , arrangement in strata of diverse regions, as determined 

chiefly by the character of fossils, not, however, necessi¬ 
tating contemporaneity. 

The same general succession of types ho* been observed over a 
large part of the world, though, of course, with important modifi¬ 
cations in different countries. This similarity of succession ho* beeo 
termed homota-xis. 

Arch. Geikie TexUBook Geology bk. v, p. 617. [»acm. ‘N’.] 
[< homo- -j- Gr. taxis, arrangement, < tassd, draw up.] 

lio , 't!io-<a*x'I-it$; lio'mo-lax^j $. — lio"nio- 
lac'tlc, Iio"ino-lax / e-oiis, lio"mo-lax'I-al 
or-Jo, a .— lio"mo-lnx'I-al-ly* adv . 

’ v,ctc. Sec homo-. 


gnn In a different animal. 

— lio"ino-Jo«x / Ie, a. 1. Geom. Designating two 
figures so related that either may he the projection of the 
other upon a plane. 2. Relating to or governed by 
i nc homology; corresponding in structure; homologous. 

lio-nioni'a-Ioiis, Iio"i»io-iu , n / rul, etc. See homo. 
r < li o r ino-in or pit, hO'mo-mSrf, ?t. A mark, sign, or 

L ^ /i li n t-dntot* /^InooliT 1 a1 1 n rf oiuitViiir 


(ir.’moiphl, form.] lio-mot'o-py, ho-met'o-pi, n. Bui. JfejKffitioii m onto- 


jm uiu in/rnu- r < 

graplm, < homo, t, same,nraM5, write] < ° T ' hm °‘ H‘, Eht ? n - l»o-m»«'po 

Uonwon.ph, (muWvocl.l^twil to the eve, M , b«e. bore, ,.3®.^ i V.nitt. 

dun, etc. Fitzeuw’ard Hall jl/oc/ccn English ri.6,p. 170. La.’73.i 1,0 i»to-inor'|>liie, hO ino-mSr fic, a. 1. Homo 

li<» // ino-£rrai*li / lc‘ lifl-mom-ane a 1 Geotn nJ morphons. 2. HemimetAbohc.—homomorphic joints, 

7 ™‘ i! 1 ii: Joints In which the apposed surfaces arc equal and similar. 

to 1 ted , J hat lio"in o-inor'plilMii, hO’mo-mSr'fizni. n. 1. Bid. 

to any four COlJlliear points of the one correspond four Unmnmnrnhv ‘2 Voonh Similaritv of form amoim 

crncnrnm r iin n « d n? th Ur “iT "e“oSponent z^ids^f azoophylic colony 3. En™* 

^ f me anhnrmrmiP ^ n > 1 2SJj^ te * 0th f5. havi ? K •'The quality of being homomorphic or hem«metabolic. 

S?3>r»ta«S!?2iCharncterized in,",,,,,. iiiur'plioiiN, 1.0-iuo-mer'fiis, a. liiol. 

Phraavs : - hoiiioKraphic clIvNiou, the division of 1 ,1,^or"i)1 ly‘'ho'mo’ni'sr’fl n Bui Represen 
a Hue or of two ilnea hy two hoinographlc systems of points. 1,0 A V 10 , 11,0 ** J? ,l J » “P mo-mer n, n. HUH. Kepresen- 
— h, transfoumn tioii, the transforroatioo of a figure b y imitation or by nmnotypes of differeut organ- 

ioto another hoinographlc w ith it. isms, as of the dog by the marsupial thylneme. L _ 

lio-nios'ra-pfiy, ho-meg'ro-fi, n. 1, Geom. The re- ho'iiiooiym, hO'mo-nim (xm), n. ]. A word agree- Iio^mo-tyfi'Ic 

latioo between two homographic figures. 2. Orthog- ing in sound with but different in meaning from another; *-*-‘ - , - 

raphy. The representation of each sound by a distinctive a houtonymous equivocal term; a s, fair and fare, read 


genetic sequence of changes iD an organism at the sime 
place in the offspring ns they appeared in the parent. 

Homotopy or repetition 1* the usual and normal mode of accel¬ 
eration. E. D. Cope in American Naturalist Jan., ^8, p. *3. 
... „ [< homo- -f- Gr. fO]X>s, place.]— lio w iuo-to)>'Ic. a. 

the component zooids of a zoophytic coloDy. 3. liuqno-lj pe, ho'mo-toip, n. Bid. A part or orpin 

mv... — St*., -<• tv.,-...,, i .1.5^ -- «« similar to a preceding, succeeding, or opposite one in the 


sign used always for the some sound. 

ho''ino-he'iiral, ho"mo-lat'er-al. 


See homo-. 


and reed'. Sometimes extended to words of like spelling lio'mo-f y"i>y, 
. ’ i o r a I 


same animal, ns one of the legs. 

The corre*poodiog or serially repeated parts In the same animal 
are called homotupes. 

McCosh Typical Forms bk. i, ch. 1, p. 25. [COX. A Co. ’56.] 
[< homo- 4- Gr. ty/ws; sec type.] 
o"iiio-typ'Ic-al, hS*nio-tip'ic-al. a. Of, pertaining 
to, or characterized by homotypy. Iio'tno-I y^palj ; 
lto"mo-lyp'Jc$. 


but different ]ironunciation. See equivocal. 


spondenee c 


, hO'mo-tai’pi, n. Bid. The corfe- 
parf or organ of one region with that of 


sofu, arm, usk; at, fare, accord; element, = over, eight, e — usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, do; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; ulsie; 







liotnmictiitt* 


SHI 


lions; 


another region in the game animal, as the successive 
vertehne, lore and hind limb?, ete.; serial homology. 
Iio-m uii'cii-1 ti*. ho-mng'kiu-lus, n. I. According 
to Paracelsus, a tiny man produced artificially, und hence 
endowed with magic power. 

Alas! be read more willingly in the book of Paracelsus than In 
ihv book ot Nature; and . . . would fain have made unto himself a 
child, as the Philosopher taoght, a poor homunculus, io a glass 
tattle. Loxofellow llypenon bk. i, ch. 3, p. 28. [h. m. a CO. ’82.1 

2. An nnderslzed man; dwarf: mannikin. [L., dim.of 
homo (komin-X man.l Ito'mn ii-elc or -culei. 

— Iio-iini n'eii-lar, a. Like a homunculus, 
ho'my* hO’ml, a. [Rare.] Homelike, ho'ineyt. 
hoi»di* + , n. A hand. Iinn«l+. 

liou'd o, hen'd5, n. L&P. Am.] The slip-knot of a lasso, 
hon'd out. 

hone 1 , bon, rt. [uoned; ho'nixd.] To rub and 
sharpen as on a bone: as, to hone a razor. 
hone 51 , rt. & rt. [boxed; iio’xixoJ [Prov. Eng. & South¬ 
ern r. S.] To pine; long for. [ < F. hogner , mutter.] 
liom-d, 7 i. 1. A plane true block of fine compact stone 

for sharpening edged tools; oilstone. 2. An artificial 
razor-sharpening implement having the functions of a 
hone. 3. [Prov. Eng.] A piece of stale bread. [< 
AS. hon^ stone . 1 


dearest: dear: a pet name. [< AS. hunig , honey.] boilers, iron ships' plating, steam-cylinders, etc. 2, A 
lion let; hon'yt. pattern of lozenge-shapedpuffings in cloth,produced by 

Compounds, etc.: — lion'eymnt", n. A small ant tightening the stitches; smocking. J 

$325, mSStSS’. < .. iJL hon'«y-dew-,hon'#jUa-,*». 1 . Aglutinoos,sweetish 

cocvxtux me l lit ter of ~ % substance, secreted In dew-llke drops by various insects, 

the southwestern 1 B ™ 11 11 

United States and 
ot Mexico, having 
one form of worker 
which receives and 
stores fn Jta abdo¬ 
men the honey gnth-, 

ered by the other IIor ] e y''ant 8 (J tyrinecoeysttismelllger). 

workers. This bon- within their underground nest, and —’lioiVey-dotved'' a Covered with honevdpw 

s*wa ft BST——~—■wssrbs*^ £ SaS 



as aphids. 

The food of ants consists of insects. . . . honey, honeydetc, end 
fruit. J. LuaaoCK Ants, Bees, and Wasps ch. 1, p. 2a. [a. ’88.] 

2. A secretion from the leaves or fruit of a plant due 
either to a superabundance of juice or to some injury or 
weakness of the tissues (called in the latter ensc gum¬ 
ming); apoataxis. 3. A kind of sweetened tobacco. 


bird having a protrusile forked tongue, with each Tialf 
broken up into numerous stiff homy fibers like a brush, 
and a curved bill with a prominent culnien. The tongue 
is capable of being formed Into a suctorial tube for the 
absorption of honey from flowers. (2) Some similar bird. 



gorged to feed the honey. 

rest.—H.^bnilger, «. Themtel. li.*rnteU; li.*\ven- 
m*U.—I i.sbng, «. The receptacle or dilatation of the 
esophagus In which the bee earries honev. li.sxnci.— 

It,>b n l in, n. A Europenn plant (MeUttis J fetissophyllum) 
of the mint family tLablntse), with large, showy flowers.— 

h.diiiskot, «- The corblenlum of a bee.- h.dienr, n. _~__ouui ud.hu, 

J*.The glotli-lMjaroraswall. 2. Thekiukajou.— li.sbco, «. as a sun-bird or licctariniid ( 3 ) A honev-benr 
A hee that collects honev; specifically, the common hivc-lee lioli'evedhundd V i rnv . .,^ ».E 2 ’ n f 
(Apt* inellijtcu). SeeIllus. underBEE.— lion / c , y-hi i r"ry, 1,1 ** J • CO\uta withor full of hone}. 

« « Tim aii huni. ,v '*-* *»-~ **-*-— The bee, with honied \ high. That at her flowery work doth sing. 

Milton 11 Penserosa 1.142. 
2. Sweet; hence, soothing; agreeable; sweetly flutter¬ 
ing: often with an idea of beguiling; as, honeyed words. 

Saying, My coni needs honeyed food from thine, 

Beea tollow thyme, and all my instincts thee. 


.. The small, black, sweet berry of the European nettle- 
tree (Celtis australis.) 2. The egg-shaped, vioous-flavored 


hone 3 , «. [Eog.lA round hill. 
hone 4 *, «?. & n. Delny. 
tinne s +, n. [Dial.] Plural of hose. 
hoii'esp, rt. To adorn; honor. 
liouVst, en'est, a. 1 . Acting or disposed ___ 
ami honorably, especially hi business transactions 


hive for the collection of honey: now usually replaced by 


Buxwer-Lytton Lost'Tales of Miletus, Oread's Son, st. 70. 

Iioii'led}.— lionV yed-iie**, n. 


honey-sections.— h.sbrend n. Same as cabod- Ii.< hon't*y-fu"gle, hun'e-flu’gl, rt. -oled; -olixo.] [Slang, 
btizznrtl, n. An Old World klte-llke haw k (genus/Vr- U. S.j To wheedle; cajole. 

* - • with partly feathered shanks, especially P. apirorus. hon'cYilo"euid, hun'e«lO*CDst, n. A large tree(&/c- 

to act justly It Is main y Insectivorous, feeding on the larva? of bees, ditschia triacanthos) of the bean family (iZguminosxX 
actions or in etc ’K***;IP,I.’.**’ A a honeycomb. characterized by branching thorns, bipinnate' or pinnate 



Bat. «r, is tt not poMihle that we may differ in sentiment and 
y-t ta honest t Randolph in Am. Oratory, Federal Constitu¬ 
tion p. 3X. (c. R. A B. ’68.] 

2 . (’haraeterized by or indicative of honesty and fair 
dealing; free from fraud; equitable; fair: hence, real; 
true: as, an honest stile; hones! toil. 3. Of respectable 
quality nr appearance; honorable in nspect or effect; 


tractor, n. A machine for throwing honey from the 
comhby cent rtf ugal force.—|i.« fin we r, w z 

n. Any one of several ornamental shrubs 
of the genus Meliunthus, of the soap¬ 
berry family (&iplndaceae),trom the Cape 
of Good Hope, w-here the natives collect 
inrge quantities of honey from the flow- 
era of one species < M. fivtior). Called also 



hon**(e, F. hormete, < L. hornMus, full of honor, < honor , 
honor.] lio»i'c*^te + . 

Synonyms: candid, equitable, fair, faithful, frank, 
genuine, good, honorable, ingenuous, sincere, straightfor¬ 
ward, true, trustworthy, trusty, upright. The honest man 
doe* not steal, chest, or defniud; the honorable man will 
not take an unfair advantage that would be allowed him, or 
will niHke a sacrifice which no one could require of him, 
when his own sense of right demands it. See candid; 
jtsT; moral. — Antonyms; deceitful, dishonest, disin¬ 
genuous, faithless, false, hypocritical, lying, mendacious, 
perfidious, treacherous, unfaithful, untrue. 

Iiou-rx'tiitot-. rf. To honor.— liou"e»-tn'tlout, n. 
Grace; adornment. 

lioii'eMt-ly, en'est-11, adr. 1. In an honest mannqr. 

Truth. «ueh a« la Deomary to the regulation of life, ia »lw*yB 
found where it la honestly aooght. 

Johnson Rasselas ch. ll, p. 38. [s. m. ’80.] 
2 . Properly.—to come honestly hy, to Inherit from 
one’s ancestors, as a feature or characteristic. 



A smaller speeies, the water-locust t G. aountlen ), with 
usually simple and slender thorns, is found In the Southern 
Stntes. The hooey-mesquite Is also Bometlmes Improperly 
called honey-locust. 

l»on't , y*lo"tiiM, li.tinrsquite, etc. See iioxky. 
lioii'ey-mooii", hon'e-mDu*, ri. To spend the honev- 


llO 


moon, as by taking a brtdai trip, 
on'ey-mooii", w. 1 . The fire 


first month after marriage. 


in,mirmn,ru It, tg 11 Ml l , 

— — - plain-colored indicatoroia 

bird said to lead persons to the nests of 
wild I.k'OH.— Ii..ll).line. n. a hulldlng Uonoj ,. e![(ractor 

The hooeycomh is 
wire 


used for storing honej-, combs, hives. 


ft WM the custom of the higher order of the Teutooes ... to 
dnnk mead, or methegiin, a beverage made with hooey, for thirtv 
days after every wedding. From thin . . . comes the expression 
To spend the honeymoon.' 

w. ITI.LEYN Etymological Oompend. § 0, p. 142. [T. T. ’28.] 
2. The period just after marriage usually spent' bv a 
newly wedded pair in travel or recreatiou. 3t. A period 
of enjoyment or prosix*rl(y, lioii'ey-iiioiitli' 4 . 
p t lioii'e , y-Kiiek"le, hon'c-suc’l, n. 1. Any one of vn- 
m - Hona ornanienhil erect or climbing shrubs of the genus 
die; used for' un capping hone v''beforo‘ex- “Sidly “he honev I? 7 ™™/?' of 1 th ? hnncysnckle family (CaprtfoliaceseX enl- 
traetlug.— li.diitu?, n. The white meli- is thrown out hy tivated for the beatify or fragrance of their flowers. Thev 
lot. sweet clover (MelUotns alba), or centrifngal force, have opposite, often connate leaves, funnel- or trumpet- 

llokbara clover, valued as a bee-plant.— flow* to the bottom -- 1 -* * ■ '“ -' 

Ii ,<tn i»h<i ii 11 (*, ti. A thorny shrub or tree of the ca«-, and u 
(Jb'OHOpin j ui (ft ora) of the bean famflv drawm off at the 
(LegnmlnoHie), of Texas, C‘ar " 


on'es-il, n. 1. The character or quality nf ^. — -- - 

being honest. (1) A disposition to conform to justice {bcuisclvea, up ti> repre«*Dt pots of honey, and simi 

and honorable dealing, especially in regard to the rights ^ min^yd^w.- h. ffTrrtSoii! ». at A°* 

n i projKTt y. — * * * * ■ ’ — 

It t» true that honesty U the best policy; but if this ta the mo- 
th r e of honest dealing, there is no reel honesty. 

STHONU Our Country ch. 14, p. 208. [a. ± T. co.J 

fprightnes? of conduct in general; justice; fairness. 

The basts ot high thinking Is perfect honesty. 

IIamkhto.n IntelL Life pt, vi, letter iv, p. 218. [a. BROa. ’75.] 

<3> OjMmne??; candor. (4) Spc*cirtcally of women, chas¬ 
tity; virtue. 2. An ornamental garden plant (Lunaria 
biennis) ot the mustard family (('ruci/erae) prized mainly 
for the broad, round, or oval silvery partitions of its Hat 
]shK Called also sntinflower and moomcort. Perennial 
satinflower (L. redivha) is called jterennial honesty. 

3t. Propriety; reputation. 4+. Gc*nero?ity. [< OF. 


-, Jalifornla, and cock, c. 

southward, yielding pods for foddtT, valuable gum, and fine, 
hard timber. Called also cashare* or alyarobrutree, honey - 
j>od L and Jtnpropi'rly Unneylocnst.— li.oiintli, n. A bee- 
moth (Arhrtea griseWt).— li.Mttnutlied, a. Sweet of 
speech; lx*guilfng; persuasive.— lugmd, n. The honev-mes- 
quite.—Ii.fpot, it. A receptacle of wax or other substance, 
used by many st>eclesof wild bees to store tbeir honey.—Ii,* 
lints, n. A cldldren’s game In which the players double 

and simulute 
posture. 

. . ... m A small 

frame In which eotub-honey Is secured.— Ii.^stn Ik, n. A 
sweet clover, hurtful to cattle when eaten too freely. — Ji.s 
stomueli, ti. Thehoney-hag.—lion'ey-Mtoii«*", n. Min- 
cral. Same sa mellite.— hon'ey-suck"er, n. A bird, a 
honev-**ater. — li.fsugnr, n. A solid saccharine matter, 
probably glucose, that separates from honey during gtanula- 
tion.— li.iMiipcr, n. That part of a beehive from whichthe 
surplus honey Is obtained.— Ii.i^weet, a. Sweet as honey. 
- linn'ey-HweH", n. A splnea {Splreen Vlmarln ), 
called also double meeidorcsrreet .— ti, st nil g lied, a. Speak¬ 
ing sweetly; perauaslve.—h,stube, n. One of a pair of 
tubes on the hinder upper abdominal surface of an aphid.— 


shaped, often ringent, white, buff, or crimson dowers, suc¬ 
ceeded by 2- or 8 -seeded berries. Among the more com¬ 
mon species are the common or Italian honeysuckle (Z. Cup - 
rifolium), with deciduous leaves, the upper pnlr connate- 
perfoliate, and the ringent flowers of various colors In a 
single terminal verticil; the trumpet-honeysuckle (Z. sem- 
perrtreus), growing wild In some parts of the Uulted 
States; the Chinese Iioneysuekle (Z. Juponlca), somewhat 
naturalized in the southern United Stntes; and the wood- 
biuc honeysuckle (Z. Perlrtymenum) from Europe, all of 
which are climbers. Among the erect honeysuckles, the 
nest-known In cultivation is the Tatarian honeysuckle (Z. 
Tartftrim), from Russia. Its small, pnle-pnrple, fragrant 
dowers are in pairs, aa are also those of the American erect 
species, dy-honeysuekle (L. c///ofr/),inomitaln»bonoysuckle 
(Z. c tern ten), nnd swamn-honeysuekle \L, oblong i folia). 
The American honeysuckles, yellow and evergreen (Z. ttnra 
and Z. grata respectively) aod two or three others, are 
climbers. 

How sweetly smells the honeysuckle 
In the huhh’d night, as if the world were oos 
Of utter peace, nnd love, nnd gentleness ! 

Tennyson Gareth and Lunette st. 127. 
2. Any one of vurious plants not of the honeysuckle 
genus (Lonicera), and with one exception (the bush- 
honeysuckle) not of the honeysuckle family. Examples 
are the Australian honeysuckle (Hank sin serrata. B.c 


Imn'ey-«-««% n.Tn ediMe s^we^d (Aluria^uleMaY, gSie te ) of h? vSd family' 
hadderhicks.— hnn'ev-xvnrt n. Either of two low bonevsueUle of thi^e-V-nim iftetrriiTt/ 

European garden herbs {Cerlnthe major and C. minor) of UnRed^ statea bvtwi"auwlw The:r^aS or so Jim 

the borage family < Ilornylnacepe) alwunding in honey.- honevsuekll'S whlch^^ar!*7he^various mmdm 8 3 

hn>itsle, *< l; hone* ta{t-)*, < honest us; see ’honest, a.) fion^ydnilned^om ^iiibs & Mrithout^ hSt lb ‘ Aza v\ a \n V 1 ® heath f,linlly the French honey- 

.... . 


Synonyms: see fidelity. 

«rt", hOn'wurt’, r?. A plant reputed to beefti- 
cueinu? in curing the awellinc calletl a hone. (1)A smooth 



flattering maoner; treat or address a« a darling or 
precious one. 

II. i. [Hare.] 1. To talk fondly. 2. To become 
sweet or bland. 

Di«*nm’d his tutor, rough to common meo, 

Bot honeying »t the whisper ot a lord. 

Tennyson Priticess prol., st. 8. 

Iion'ey, a. Iloney-like; sweet. 

It on'ey, n. I. A sweet, simpy secretion, derived chiefly 
from the nectarie? of flower?, tlopoaitetl in a honey¬ 
comb-cell by tx*ets and used as a common article of food. 

Tho following are kinds of honey distinguished in trade 
n»e: bo'rnx*liou"ry (a mixture of wi grains borax. 
30 grains glycerin, sml 4H0 grains clarified honey: used 
In medicine), 1mix*Ii. (stored in boxes), enndied It, 
<solidified honey), capped h„ clnrifled b* (melted, 
cleared of scum, and strained», cninloh. (In a natural 
stati’), green or unripe li. (in unsealed cells, and hut 


, ...dirope; the heath-honey¬ 

suckle, the same as the Australian; also, a number of other 
plants fn which the application of the unme is a gross mis¬ 
nomer, a? the columbine. 

3. A flower of nny of the hnncysucklea. [< AS. hum- 
st/re, < hunig , honey, -f silcatu euck.] 

Compounds, etc.: — linii'oy«Miick"lc*itt»"ple, n. A 
fungus {hxobusldlum Azalew) growing on the branches of 
the various species of the false or wild honeysuckle 
(Azalea). It Is whitish, irregular in shape, and in texture, 
juiciness, and ncitlity is like an apple. Called also strnmp»up- 
ple .— li»*c!nvrr, n. White clover.— Ii. put torn (J/rA.). 
a Greek decorative pattern distantly resembling the plant 
and flower of the honeysuckle; the anthemioD.— h.itrcts 
n. The Australian honeysuckle. 

nun'g-suc’ld, a. Covered with 


choragc full of holes; hawse-pipe bottom. — b, decorn- 
11 «»n* a ceramic decoration of crowded mayflower DIoh- 
soms. — lion 'cy-r<iiii)i"«ii!nrli", n. A bee-moth or 
wux-moth. — h.fNiHiiige, n. The grass-sponge. — li.s 
wen v«*h, }>. A system of weaves fonnfng lozenge-shaped 

__ _ _ patterns.—h,.work, n. Armor mad«‘ of hexagonal or 

Utile changed hv evaporation), ripe h, (honey tiint by , nearly circular metal rings, 
evaporation ho* become sufficiently thick). limiVj'■t’ombftr, hon'e-c0md% pa. Full of cella or 

The v»!or ot the »iu>oil prodoct ot honey wd wax is not gener- P , ‘ rfnriltio11 ^ or tlecorated fn honeycomb pattern, 
ally r-»lUed. . . .It nlnunt equals the value ot the ri«? or the Irregular invuglniitinn* of the eplblast give the young sponge a 
hop cron, tails tmt little short of lhe bnrkwbeut crop, exceeds the honeycombed structure. 

value of nnr raw and ot both maple syrup and sugar. F. M. Balvouh Comp. Embryol. vol i, ch. 5, p. 148. [macsi. ’85.] 

J. K. Iv>i>or. In Src. Aaric.. -.tt p. 249. Pro- orr.) (l j. t hun's-cOm-hur. «. 1. A «i>ocioe 

2. ^weetnea? or lusclouanes? in general. 3. Sweet one; of corrosion into hoie? which tnkes place in steam- 


passages, or cell? ?o that only thin partitions, like those 
of a honeycomb, remain; ns, to honeycomb a piece of 
wood (said of certain insects or worms); to honeycomb a 

structure consisting 
with cononve bot- 

, „ - -„-by bees to contain 

honey, pollen, egg?, nnd brood. 

Hrood-eomhs. about an Inclt thick, will hold 3 pounds of 
honey per square foot; but the cells mav be lengthened to 
the capacity of 10 pounds per square foot. Workcr-comb 
contains 20 cells per square Inch, on each side; the cells of 
both nre of the same depth. 

2. This structure together with its contents. 3. Any- li(ni'ey-Hiii k^ieii, 
thing full of holes or cells like those of n honeycomb; honeysuckles; ns, w honeymckled porch, 
specifically, a series of flaws m a metal casting. 4. The h n n"cywort ",lt..wort, etc. Sec uoney. 
second stomach or reticulum of a ruminant. ,5. Sweet; ln>iig+, rt. & vi. To bang. 

darling: a term of endearment. [< AS. hunigeamb, hong, rt. [Chin.] Com, 1. A mercantile ware- 

< hunig , honey, -f- camb, comb.] house comprising a number of connecting rooms; also. 

Compounds, etc.:—honeycomb bnttom, a loose an- " “" 1 - -’ 


a connected row nf warehouses; stiecincolly, such a 
row forming a foreign factor}', or place of conducting 
trade, being at. the same time the residence of the fac¬ 
tor or ngent; ns, the American hong; the French hong. 
2. Formerly, a mercantile association or syndicate of 
Chinese merchants, nt Canton, to whom was’accoided n 
monopoly of the foreign trade on condition that it should 
make itself responsible for payment of the duties on 
foreign goods and for the good hehnvlor of the foreign 
traders. [< Chin, hang (Cnnton dial. hong), series.] 

— Iiuitg meeclin nt. a merchant who had hl's residence In 
connection with his warehouse built In n continuous block 
or row, as a hong. A syndicate of these merchants, known 
as tile ko hong, received tbeir privilege of trading with 
foreigners as early as l?jn. Their monopoly being exercised 


<iu -out; ell; lu_f«ud, lu = fnture; c = k; church; dli = fAe; 450 , sing, 11 . 1 k; ao; thin; zh = azure; F. boh, dtiue. <, from; t, obsotete; X, variant. 




liongc 


S62 


hook 


oppressively, In H2S their privileges were suspended, hut 
they were subsequently renewed. The confederacy of the 
ko hong was dissolved in 1770, hut reappeared In ITil> under 
the simple title of hong, and as such continued until the 
treaty of 18-12 put an end to Its functions. 

Itoiijret, rt. To hang, heiigt. 

iion'lset, ri. To destroy. Iion'lsht. 

honk, heijk, rf. To utter or make a honk or honks, konkt. 

AH day the wild geese, honking wildly, . . . seemed to be flee¬ 
ing from an enemy. Hamlin Garland Main*TraveUed Roads , 
I'nder the Lion's Paw p. 217. [a. PUa. co. ’91.] 
honk, n. The cry of the wild goose. [Imitative.l konkt. 
Iionk'er, henk'gr, n. A goose; specifically, the Canada 
goose. 

lion'or, en'§r, rf. \. To regard with honor, deference, 
or respect; sometimes, to revere and worship, as the Su¬ 
preme Being, or objects of adoration in any religion; as, 
to honor one’s parents; to honor God. 

And 1 honor the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom to think. 

Lowell Fable for Critics st. 46. 

2. To bestow marks of honor or esteem upon; often 
followed by with; as, to honor a person with a title. 3. 
To Impart‘dignity to; elevute: said of an impersonal ob¬ 
ject; as, to honor an office; to honor a house with one’s 
presence. 4. To acknowledge formally as worthy of 
respect or credit; accept; as, to honor an invitation. 
5. Coin, lienee, to accept or pay, as a draft or bill of 
exchange. [< F. honorer, < L. honoro, < honor , honor.] 
lion'our?. 

Synonyms: see admire upraise. 

— lioii'or-aneet, n. The act of honoring.—li o n'- 
ored, pa. Her. Placed at the summit of or over the 
arms; crowned. It on'o it red t. — lion'or-er, n. 
One who honors, lion'our-erj. 
hon'or, n. 1. Consideration due or paid, as on account 
of worth, high diameter, or distinguished services; re¬ 
spectful regard, high esteem, approbation, or venera¬ 
tion; also, deference appertaining to position or office. 

A prophet la not without honour, 6ave in hi* own country^ and 
In his own house. Matt, xtii, 67. 

The Emperour Prohns having an honour for the memory of his 
friend Aradiou, honoured him with a tomb two hundred feet broad. 

Cotton Mather Magnolia Christi vol. i, bk. iii, pt. ii, ch. 21, 
p. 459. [s. a. ’65.] 

2. Hence, any outward token of socb feeling, such as 
college distinctions, military ceremonials, or courtesies 
extended to a guest; as, college honors. 3, A nice sense 
of what is right and conformable to a high standard of 
conduct; conformity to accepted rules of conduct such 
as require integrity in men and chastity in women; some¬ 
times, conformity to a conventional code or standard of 
riglit. See phrases. 

1 have teen repeatedly told hv English merchants that com¬ 
mercial honour stands higher in India than in any other country. 

Max MCLLER Indio lect. ii, p. 63. [L. O. A co. ’83.] 
4. That to which honor is paid or is due; as, rank, rep- 
utatioo, and fame are honors, o . A cause or ground of 
esteem or dignity; as, to be an honor to one’s family. 
G. A title formerly used by inferiors in addressing or re¬ 
ferring to persons of higher station, still used in address¬ 
ing or mentioning certain officials: with the possessive 
pronoun; as. your honor; his^o/?or. 

In England some judges are so addressed, and In the 
United States all judges, mayors, and magistrates, when In 
the exercise of their duties. 

Sir, if it please your honour, this is not so. 

Shakespeare Measure for Measure act ii, sc. 1. 

7. Eng. Law. A great manor or group of manors held 
by a single baron. 

Hentpr received the homage of William, . . . and in return grant¬ 
ed to him all the lands and honours possessed hv Stephen, . . . and 
as a proof of hi* affection added the honour of Pevensey, and sev¬ 
eral manors in Kent. LlNGARn Eng. vol. ii, ch. 4, p. 118. |e. C.] 

8 . In some card-games, one of certain high cards; spe¬ 
cifically, in whist, one of the four highest trump-cards. 
See whist. [< OF. honor , F. honneur, < L, honor , 
honor.] lioii'our±. 

Synonyms: see fame; justice; reverence. 

Phrases, etc.: —conn of honor, a person or council 
adjudicating a qucsrlon of honur as to privileges of con¬ 
duct.— H, bright [Colloq.], an adverbial expletive used 
tu emphasize an affirmation, or. If used interrogatively, to 
question its truth.— linii'orsconrt". n. Old Eng. Law. 
A court held in and for an hnoor or seignory.— li.onnn. n. 
One who wins honors at college.— h .point, n. Iler. The 
point just above the fess-polnt.— honors of war, marks 
of respect or concessions granted to a capitulating force,— 
ln*t honors, funeral ceremonies.—on one’s )i„ words 
pledging personal honor to the truth of something averred 
ur promised.— point ofh.,n question of honor affecting a 
detail of conduct. — to accept for Ii., to accept a bill as a 
friendly act to protect the credit of the drawer whose draft 
has been refused hv the drawee.—to do one h.. to show 
esteem or confer distinction upon one,—to do the hon¬ 
ors, to act as host or hostess.—in mnkc one’s honors, 
to pay obeisance, as by a curtay or bow.—word of h., a 
verbal promise binding on pain of disgrace, 
liou'or-a-hl, lion'ord. Honored, etc. Phil. Soc. 
lion'or-a-ble, en'qr-a-bl, a. 1. Worthy of honor, in 
any degree from simple respectability to eminence; 
creditable; estimable; illnstrious; as ,honorable conduct; 
an honorable achievement. 2. Conferring honor; as, an 
honorable place at table; honorable scars. 

Iq a republic wurk is honorable. Depew Orations and 
Speeches, To Vouog Physicians p. 389. [cas. co.] 

3. Consistent with or acting In accordance with prin¬ 
ciples of honor; conforming to a code of honor; as, /ton - 
oi'able poverty; an honorable man. 

No form of pure undisguised murder will be any longer allowed 
to confound itself with the necessities of honorable warfare. 

Dk QUINUKY Essays on the frets, Landar p. 261. [t. a F. ’59.] 

4. Betokening honor; accompanied by marks or testi¬ 
monials of honor; as, honorable burial; an honorable 
discharge. 5. A formal epithet of respect prefixed to a 
person’s name. In the United States it is used loosely, 
being given simply by courtesy to almost any one who 
holds or has held an Important public office?. It Is especially 
bestowed upon members of Congress, governors, State Sena¬ 
tors, Judges of the higher courts, and high Federal officials. 
In England It is home by the House of Commons as a body; 
by Its members separately when referred to In debate (“ the 
honorable member”); hy Judges of the High Court of 
Justice when not peers; and by all the children of earls (ex¬ 
cepting their eldest sons, who hear the title of Lord by cour¬ 
tesy), viscounts, and barons. Id the Bril tell colonies it is given 
to those who are or have been members of a ministry. 


[< F. honorable, < L. honorabili*,< honom; see honor, 
r.l Iion'oiir-n-ble^; lioiUor-oiint. 

Synonyms: see honest; illustrious; just; moral. 
— Klglit Honorable [Gt. Brit.], a title given to privy 
councilors, earls, viscounts, baroos, and tu certain mayors 
who bear the title of Lord ox officio. 

—]ioit'or-a-bly,<zt/r. 
lion'or-n-ble, n. I. A distinguished person. 2. 

[Colloq.] One who hears the title of honorable. 
hon'or-tnice+, n. Honoring; boinagc. liou'oitr-micef, 
lion"o-ra'rl-nin, he»*o-re'ri-um or -ru'ri-nm, n. 
[-RT-A, j)l.} 1. A fee or payment to a professional man 

for services; as, n physician’s honora?i.ittn; an hono- 
raHmn for literary wurk. 2. Law. A fee or reward for 
services for which no remuneration can he collected by 
process of law, as sendees of a barrister in England. 
[L., an honorary gift, licut. of honorarius; see uoxon- 
AnY.] 

lion'or-a-ry, en'§r-$-ri, a. 1. Done, made, conferred, 
or held simply as an honor. 

To be a very popular author Is no longer that honorary distinc¬ 
tion which once it might have been amongst a more elevated be¬ 
cause more select body of readers. 

De Quincey Essays on the frets, Goldsmith p. lit. [T. a f. ’59.] 
2. Holding an office or title bestowed In sign of honor 
aod exempt from the regular powers and duties; as, an 
honorai'y member of a society; an honorary officer. 3 . 
Accrediting honorable character; honoring; as, an hon¬ 
orary letter. [< L. honoraria*, < honor, honor.] 
Phrases: — lionornry degree, one not conferred on 
examination.— Ii. law (Rom. Law ). the pretorlan Inw.— 
Ii. olllee, one without dutloB or without pay.— h. serv¬ 
ice (Eng. Jmw'), a service Incident tn grand sergeaatv and 
commonly annexed to some honor.— h. tomb, a cenotaph. 
Iton'or-a-ry, n. [-hies, pi.) Honorarium. 

The reward of the schoolmaster . . . depends principallv . . . 
upon the fees or hnnoraries of his scholars. Adam Smith Uealth 
of Rations vt>L ii, bk. v, ch. 1 , p. 350. [C. r. ’69. j 
lion"or-lf'lc, en'gr-lf'ic. I. a. Conferring honor; im¬ 
porting or implying honor. 

It [isl a serious offence for any one with secees to the inner life 
of a palace to talk ahout that life, even In terms of honorific eu¬ 
logy. The Spectator [London] June 20, ’91, p. 856, col. I. 

II. n. Any merely honorary word or phrase. [< L. 
honorxficit*, < honor, honor, -\-fado, make.] 
ho-nor'i-fr, ho-nor’l-ful (o-. <?.), rt. [Bare.] To confer 
honor on; do honor to. j < (>F. honor(fler t < LL. honoiiflco , 
< L. honortficus: see honorific.] 
lion'or-less, en'gr-les, a. Having no honor. 
Iion'ottr, lioii'ouu-a-ble, etc. Honor, etc.; the 
usual spelling in England. 

11o'lio-vnr. bo'no-var, n. Same as Anrx a-Vaihyo. 
Iiontct, n. A hunt.— ho n't or +, n.~ hoii'ti-ciit. r. 
hon'ved, ben'ved, n. [Hung.] The defenders of the land: 
a name first applied to the national ehamploos of Hun¬ 
gary; then, in t84S, to the revolutionary armies; and in 1868 
to the Hungarian landwehr. 

boo, hfl, ri. To make the sound expressed by the word hoo. 
Ever and anon enlivened by the hootng and squealing of a child. 
Mas. Carlyle in Frmnle’s June IF. Carlyle vol. i, letter xxxiii, 
p. 117. [S. ’83.J 

knot, n. A low bill; bow. 
hoot, pron. He. 

Iioo , inter). An exclamation, nsed variously to express 
surprise, joy, pity, contempt, etc., also as a hunting-cry. 
[Var. of no.] 
lioo'hub+, n. Hubbub, 
hooch, huii, inter). [Scot.] A shout of Joy. 
liootl, hud, rt. 1. To cover or furnii«h with a hood or 
with something resembling it. 

My dainty bird doth hover ronnd the lure, 

And I must hood him with a skillful hand. 

H. H. Milmax Fazio act ii, sc. 4. 
2. Hence, to cover In any way; hide; blind. 

But wo must hood your random eyes, 

That care not whom they kill. 

Tennyson Rosalind st. 3. 
liooil, n. 1. A flexible head-covering, usually fitting 
closely about the face and over 
the back of the neck, and some¬ 
times forming part of a cloak, 
gown, or other garment; as. a wom¬ 
an’s hood; the hoott of an ulster. 
2 . In falconrv, a close cover for 
the entire head of a hnwk, to blind¬ 
fold It when not pursuing the quar¬ 
ry. 3. Something resembling r 
hood in form or use. (1) A folding 
A Woman Wearing carriage-cover. (2) A chimney- 
Hood. (After n cowl. (3) A cap for a pile. (4) A 
monumental brass reflecting shelter, usually conical, 
of 1525 at Ipswich, placed above an electric are-lamp. 
England.) (5) Xaut. (a) The covering of a 

hatchway. ( b ) A canvas cover for the ends of stand¬ 
ing rigging, (c) Either the foremost or the aftermost 
plank of a vessel’s bottom, inside or outside. ( 0 ) A 
projecting cover to a hearth, to promote draft. (7) The 
top of n pump. ( 8 ) The protecting leaiber shield of a stir¬ 
rup. (9) Ordnance. A covering for a mortar. (10) Hot. 
A concave expansion of any organ, resem¬ 
bling n hood, as the upper sepal in the 
monk’s-hood,or the filaments in milkweed. 

See illufi. under calyx. 4. [Newfound¬ 
land.] The hooded seal. 5. Chew. A place 
usually connected with n chimney, in 
which gases are generated, and which is 
so arranged that the vanors are drawn out 
of the apartment: so culled because of the B°od (A) of 
cap or covering with which it is commonly }£® 
furnished; also, the cap or covering itself. Jjg 1 l ™\t 
[<AS.» 0 d.] slngtheStig- 

Componnds, etc.: — liood'*ond", n. inapt/). 

In ship-building, the end of a stroke in n 

vessel’s bull thnt joins the stem-piece or the stern-post. 

hooding end,.— Ii.*gnstruIn, n. An ampblgttetruls. 

— li.tmold, m. Arch. A projecting molding over n medie¬ 
val duor or window, serving to shed rain-water. Called 
also label, dripstone, and xreuthe remolding. h. tin old i ngf. 

— h.tslieaf, ii. The top sheaf of n shock, spread tu cover 
those beneath It.— h.sHhv, a. Afraid or unwilling to have 
the bond put on: said of a fnloon. — Ii. top, a hood or 
cover for a carriage.— Iiood'wort", n. An American 
herb (Scutellaria lateriflortt)', mml-dog skullcap.— nnvel 
Ii,, In ship-building, a nood above the outside uf a hawse* 
hole. 

-Iiood, suffix. Condition: state; totnlity. [< AS. had, 
condition.] 



liood'ed, hud'gd, m. 1. Wearing or having a hood. 
2. Having a hood-like part, or arrangement of parts, a» 
feathers, on the head. 

Phrases:—hooded crotv. 1. A Europesn crow 
(Copras cornix), gray, with black head, wings, and tall. 
Called also gray snd Royston crow. 2. A small crow ( Cor- 
rns splendent) uf India. — h. gul), the European laugh- 
log gull.—h. aeni, a cystopburine seal (Cyslophoru cri*- 
UiUi) of polar seas, having an inflatahle appendage un the 
nose of the male. — It, snnkc, a snake with the skin or 
the neck dilatable, as a cobra.— h. wnrbler, a warbler 
(Sylrnnia mil rata ) uf the eastern United States, olive- 
green ahove, with black bead, neck, and chest, and yellow 
forehead and ear-coverta. 

hood'ie, hud’l, n. [Scot.] 1 . The hooded crow. 2. The 
hooded gull. liod'dy*ern \v"f; l)ood'ie:rru w"4 1 
!iood'ic*crow"J; liood'i»*crnTv";» liood'yf. 
Iioml'lng, hud'ing, 1. A covering; hood. 2. A 
strip of leather ioinmg the two parts of a flail, 
liood'lc**, hua'les, a. Having no hood. 

Iinixl'linn, hfid'luui, n. [Colloq., V. S.] 1. One of a 

clftss of ruffians or street rowdies in San Francisco and 
other cities of California. 2. Hence, generally, a ruffian, 
rowdy, or bully. 

The hoofllums and rough* of our cities are, most of them. 
American-born of foreign parentage. 

Strong Our Country ch. 4, p. 41. [a. A T. co.] 
Iiooil'iiiaii, bud'nqin, n. The person blindfolded in 
the game of hoodmnn-blind, now called blind man’s huff. 

— Iiood'iiin ii * id hid", 7i. [Archaic.] The game of 
blind man’s huff. As shown la old pictures, the players for¬ 
merly had long hoods; the hoodinandrcw bis over fils bead, 
while the others used theirs to buffet him. 
hootl'ocli. liud'oe, a. [8cut.] Miserly; stingy, 
lioo'tloo, hD'clfi, rt. 1. [Colloq., V. S.] To bring had 
luck on any person or thing, especially by one’s presence. 
2. Same as voodoo. 

lioo'tloo, n. [Colloq., U. S.l 1. A canse of bad luck; 
n person whose presence brings bad luck: opposed to 
mascot. 2. Same as voodoo. 3. [Northwestern U. S.] 
Grotesque columns of rock, formed by volcanic action 
and erosion. [Var. of voodoo.] 

ItootUuliik, lmd'wigk, rt. I. To deceive as if bv 
blinding; impose upon; as, to hoodwink the police. 

Had Elizabeth written the story of her reign, i»he would have 
prided herself ... on the skill with which the had hoodwinked 
and outwitted every statesman in Europe. 

Green Short Hist. Eng. People ch. 7, § 3, p. 378. [n. *75.] 

2. To blindfold. 

So, being liootl winked, he waa led by the priest through various 
rough lanes and winding passages. 

Irving Alhambt'a, Aarenture of a Mason p. 1*0. [o. p. p. *84.) 
3+. To cover; conceal. 

Synonyms: see cheat. 
hooil'tvink+, n. Disguise. 

hotxl'wliik t, pp. Hoodwinked. Phil. Soc. 

lioo'er, hfi'vr, n. Same as m’ER, 
lio«»f, huf. rt, I. [Slang.] To go on the feet: walk: 
with the indefinite it as object; as, to hoof it home. 2. 
To attack with the hoof. 

All horning or hoofing each other, n* hungry beasts in their 
stall. Bushnell Christ and His Salvation ser. i, p. 25. [ft. ’64.] 

3. [Colloq., Southern U. S.] To kill (game) hy shooting 
it on the gronnd.—liooPlngsplnce", /?. [Prov. Eng.J 
The spot where a flock Is herded. 

Iioof, n. [hoofs, rarely hooves, ffi.) 1. The horny 
sheath incasing the <> , r 

ends of the digits 
or foot In various 
mammals, as 
horses, cattle, ox¬ 
en. etc. 

The camel, whose 
native region is the 
sandy desert of the 
torrid zone, has broad 
spreading hooves to 
eupport it on the loose 
soft. COMBE Consti¬ 
tution ch. 6, p. 99. |n. 

A E. P. ’44.] 

2. Ao animal with 
hoofs. 



A Horse’s Hoof. 



c m _.i t. Structure of a horse’s foot: »«, meta~ 

narted with^hoirlarf ca n i «b Pi. phalanx, felter-lK>ne. or 

r‘!i t 1 pastern bone; p2, second phalanx, 

mm fmm coronary, or small pastern bone; }&, third 
rfIll phalanx, or coflin-bone; s, upper sesamoid; 
». navicular, or lower sesamoid; te, tendoa 
f h of extensor: fa/, tendon of sn^rficial 
WFBftTFR TUnrlw fleXor: t(t A trndon of deep flexor; sf. short 
as « flexor . or suspensory ligament of the fet- 
m r/ i L ' P> ^k; V, c, coroaarv cushion; fc, fellock- 

16. [L. B. A oo.J cushion; fj, felloek-joint: pj. pastern- 

3. Geom. An nn- joint; cj, coffin-joint; A, hoof: pc, plantar 
gllla. 4. In tor- cushion; he, heel. 2. Under surface of 
toise-shell manii- th « hoo . f ; ,r - "*• wfl15 * toe: 9- % 

ai, o tn^ide qnai-ters of the wall; h, heels: 
facture, one of the a a ljutiresses, or angles of inflexion of 
S 01 n 11 pi ntes of the wall: b , b. bars; s. sole; /, frog; bf, bf, 
shell on the bead, brunches of the frog; ml, median lacuna; 
[< AS. htjf ; hoof.] W. H, lateral lacuna*. 

Compounds, etc. : — false hoof, an obsolete hoof 
on an unused digit, as one of the pnlr behind and above 
the other hoofs of the ox and the pig. — Iiool's 
bound", a. Veter. Surg. Having a contraction of the 
hoof, causing lameness. — h.scHsliion, n. A hoof- 

{ >ad.— h.stimuli, n. The footprint of a hoofed animal.— 
i ,*pn d, n. A cushion fastened to a horseshoe to prevent 
cutting bv Interference, or to correct deformity.—li.ipick. 
n. A booked Instrument for removing stones, etc., from r 
horse’s hoof.— Ii.*surcndci% n. An Instrument for ex¬ 
panding mechanically a hoof contracted by disease or de¬ 
formity.— <m tlie Ii*, oot yet slaughtered: said of live 
cattle.—to pnd the It., to tramp. 

— liool nl, a. Having hoofs; not clawed.—li oof'- 
let**, a.— liooPy, a. Of or pertaining to a hoof, 
liooft, np. & a. Hoofed. Phil. Soc. 

liook, link (xm), r. 1. t. 1. To fasten or catch with 
or as with a hook; hence, figuratively, to entrap: en¬ 
snare; as, to hook a door: to hook a trout; to hook arms. 

But, mark my word*, ihe first woman who fishes for him, hooks 
him. Thackeray Unit tty Fair vol. I, ch. i. p. 40. (e. a l. ’91.] 
2. To attack, toss up, or Injure with the horns: said 
usually of a cow or ox. 3. [slang.] To steal (small arti¬ 
cles); pilfer: usually by snatching. 4. [Slang.] With 
the indefinite it as object, to depart; get away: usually 
in the sense of fleeing or escaping. 

11. i. J. To have or take the form of a hook. 2. To 
be or become fastened to anything by a hook or the like: 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, £r = over, eight, e = nsage; tic, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 



hook 


S63 


hopeless 


sometimes followed bvon; as, a watch that hooks on to a Iiooloek, hfi'lec. n. A black gibbon {Hylobates hoolock): hop 2 , v. [hopped or hopt; iiop'ping.1 I t Toaddhooa 
belt. i. To attack with the horns or have a habit of so named from its call. to as an ingredient; as, to hop beer! I I. 1. To pick hops 

doing: said of a homed animal. ICo.Thto ,’rEInd , w„»„ liop', «. 1. The not or result of hopping; n 8 hort or lighi 

The oxen lashed their tail*, and hooktd, hoSn'dee,’ hhn df ^^[AnX-lndT A draft or MU of ex 8 P r 1 i 1 1 ^-. 2 / [holloa.] ^ dance or dancing-party: espe- 

Aud mild reproach of huoffer iooketl. _ . . . uV J \\ of ex * Clally, ill the United States, one riven in n mihlir Ull Ve 


The oxen lashed their tails, and hooktd, ,_. ,_, , , . , , . .... . 

And mild reproach of buu*rer looked. Iioon hfin df, [Au^Io^Iik).] A drftft or bill of 6X* 

P Whittier SnotoBound »t. 5. change drawn by or upon a native banker of 1 ndia. 

hook>. hnk, n. 1. A device coosistin-of a curved or bent U °-‘hV.n^i'ng.eIngh"??.’ Whooping-cough, 
piece of metal, wood, bone, or the fike B , hoop 2 , hup (hup, r. 2 M\ 2 ) (xiu), rt. 1. To surround or 



(sometimes barbed), serving to catch or 
hold another object. 2 . A tool in hooked * 
form; especially, a sickle or hooked tool n 
used in reaping or pruning; as, a com- 
hook. 3 , Mm. The flag-shaped projec¬ 
tion from the stem of nn eighth note or 
one of still shorter sound. 4. A hook¬ 
shaped part or construction, as the breast- 
hook of a ship’s frame, or the projecting 
thigh-bone or an animal. 5. Something 
that entehes or snares; a trap. 6. [Eng.] 

A field sown or planted for two succes¬ 
sive years. 7. An advantageous hold; a ]looks of a Pile- 
good grip. [< AS. h&c, hook.] driver. 

Compounds, etc.: —by hook or by When the hooka, 
crook, lu uue way or another way. h.h, are drawn up 

We nil need b little excitement, and we all seek into the »lot, 8, the 
it. and tret it. by hook or by crook . C’HAS. weight, te, is re- 
Keade Griffith Gaunt ch. It, p. 72. [tt.J leased. 

— erossreyed li., a trolley-hook having the eye in Its 
shank at right aogles to the plane of the bend.—dun vy¬ 
ing*! n la. ( HVar/aff),a strip or steel with a hole for thread 
near the point: used In arraoglog the yam threads In the 
eyes of the heddles.— li. nud butt, a inode of fastening 
tlinhers endwise together to resist tension, aa by a hook- 
scarf.— li. mid eye, a small hook of doubled wire anti an 
eye to receive It: used as a dress- or eloak-fnstening. 

— b. mil *1* ladder compn oy, li.mnddn dder truck, 
b fire-company or flre-trock workiog In connection with 
the long-ixded hmjks and the ladders used by a modern 
fire-department.— ImokMicn ked", n. Havingn eurved 
beak; coni rostral, h. billed, h. bill, ». A bill-hook 
with s eurved end.— hook'hill", n. 1. A curved or 
hook» d beak. *4. A speot male salmon with hooked Jaws. 

— li. .billed, a.— li. .block, «. A pul ley-block hHvlnga 
hook attached.— It..bolt, n. A hook having the long end 
threaded or upset like a bolt.— li..climber, ». A plant 
climbing by the aid of books or sploes.— h.*ln dder, w. A 
ladder having hooks adapted for hanging It hv the upper 
end.— h.*ln ml, n. [Local, Eng. | Land plowed and sowed 
yearly —li..money, n. An Oriental money of the 17th 
century, consisting of pieces of silver wire twisted In the 
form of fish-hooks. It was made In Ceylon aod In a prov¬ 
ince of Persia.— h.stunt ion. n . A reversing valve-gear, 
principally characterized by V hooks engaging a pin.—It.* 
nebbed*, ft. Hook-beaked.- li.tno*tc, n. An aquiline 
or hooked now, or a person having such a nose,— h.# 
unwed, <t.~- h. of nets, a number of fishing-nets used to¬ 
gether.— h..|>in, n. A l>eat Iron pin osed by carpenters In 
pinning together a floor-frame or the like.— h.*i>lutc, n. A 

{ date for attachment to a wall or post having several hooks 
n which pipes may rest.— I».*rope, n. A rope and hook 
used by seamen iu handling a chain cable.— li-tNcn rl‘, w. A 
method of locking timbers together end toend.— |i.*h<i ni«|, 
n. A teuthldnld eephalopod having long tenulnnlly clubbed 
tentacles armed with a double series of hooks.— Ii.**vviv- 
el, n. The swivel of a gorge-book, used to facilitate halt¬ 
ing.— hook'tip", «. A platvpterygld moth, having Its 
wing ilpjied with books; as, the pebble-/<ooA7/n (P. falrn- 
lift i; the oak •hftoktip (Platypterj/x hnmula).— ii.ttool. n. 

A hook-shaped turning-tool for wood or metal. — h.* 

wrench, a. A spanner bent ntoneend.— nil'the book*, _ . - 

out of condition; disturbed; not at ease; sometimes, dead, lump 2 , hfip, n. 1. A whoop; shout; also, the sound 
— on one’* own li. {Colloq.], on one’s own account.— made in whooping-cough. 2+. Tlie hoopoe 3. fFrov 
to linve one on n li. [Slang], to have one so that he Eng.] The bullfinch 

must tollow or obey; have ooe in tow. b ,,.. * 

lioiTk'’’n*. 14 .[‘point oMnnd- 'aim’:“uscS* to'theC ]T A *‘f rt,c h,;rb ( I*‘l*rltza ctfda) of the benn fiiinily 

[< D, ir^V l;Wgraphia ‘ 1 m,nK ’“ fr0m ,he UuUh - ^HhernTm^ c"t!te? 

In it. nut a.j liooigUooii^iiiliioi^ 

Iioo'ka, hfl'ko, rt. Io Pcrsln and India, the water-pipe i. (>0 J,. r i i.LJ /!, J. V « in /hrm'or ra „ 
nsetl by smokers of tobacco. Called also narghiles d Onevvho hoinS ° 

htMfhuWt. The pipe, usual]v highly ornamented, l.» P n .v tcl , In „ . 

consist* of b tnbocco-nowl set In the top of a vessel partly { f, or , 
filled whh water, with which It Is connected by a straight . (' ygnn* the\vhooper. [linitntive.] 

tobe. Bytneanaof a loog flexible tuln* with a mouthpiece ” hoping, C. 1 E. A. (liu])'ing, C’. 2 ), n. I. 

the air in the vessel is exhausted and the sinoke drawn Jlaterial irom which to mnke hbops. 2. Hoops in gen- 

through the water. erul. 3. A system of hoops, as on a breech-Iontlinggun. 

T*rsh**h ... is less distingauhed by its »p<*, ivorv, *nd p* a- ll<> 01 »'| It^t n. WllOOpirg-COUgh. PHIL. SCK*. 
cocks, than its horjkah*. Bayakd Taylob Lands of the Saracen liimp'lc, hfip'l, n. A child’a hoop for trundling 
-o r« » » »mi ofnooi>»,“ y 


wwi* i vnup, e.- n .•) vxiiu, rr. i. io snrrouna or 
bind with one or more hoops; provide with hoops, as a 
CRt*k. 2. To clasp or embrace; encircle; surround as if 
with a hoop. 

A man’s Dower is hooped lo by a necessity which, by msoy ex¬ 
periments. ne touches on every side until he learns its arc. 

Emerson Conduct of Life, Fate p. 22. [n. x. A CO. ‘88-1 

lioop 1 , n. 1. A circular bnnd of wood or metal, espe¬ 
cially one nsed to confine the staves of tubs, barrels, etc. 

Never by tunibk'r through the hno/M w&sshown 

Such skul in passing all, and touching none. 

Pope The Dnnciad bk. iv, 1. 257. 
2. Specifically: (1) The band of a finger-ring, ns dis¬ 
tinguished from the chnton. hi) The ease enclosing a 
run of millstones. (3) An iron band about a burr-stone. 
(4) Xaut. (a) A ring attached to the luff of a fore-and- 
aft sail, by which it slides on the mast or stay; a hank. 
(6) A band around an anchor-stock, (c) A band of iron 
encircling a built-up mast. (5) A child’s toy: used for 
trundling. 3. A circulnr band of metal or whalebone 
used to expand the skirt of a woman’s dress; also, gen¬ 
erally in tne plural, the booj>-skirt itself. 4. Anything 
circular or resembling a hoop. 5. hot. The overlapping 
edge of one of the valves of a diatom; the girdle. [Cp. 
I). hoep i hoop.] 

Oomponnaa, etc.: — hoot^nsli", n. The black ash 
(Fraxlnu* 8(1 mbucifoUa); also, the hackberry or nettle- 
tree ( CelttH occiftenUiUn ),— h.Hieo, n. A solitary hee (genus 
buceru). having very Jong antennae in the male.—It.* 
crump, a. A dutch for holding together the ends of a 
bariyl-hpop.— Ii.mI river, n. A hand-tool or machine for 
forcing hoop* on barrels.— li.Hrou, n. Strap Iron from 
w-hlch to make hoops.— h.Hock, n. A notch la each end 
of a wmwlen hoop by which It may be fastened about r CHsk. 
-r h.*»ec. «. A net having its mouth fasteoed arouad and 
distended by a hoop.— It., pel t icon I, n. 1. A hoop-skirt. 
2. A hardy hollxxis plant ( Corbu(aria or Sat'd**"* fifth 
bocodinm) of the amaryllis family (Amart/Kidacese), of 
middle and southern Europe.— li.ipi no, «. A very large 
Australian trini {Araucaria CunmuQhnmi) of the pine 
family ( Coni/crse), yielding a flne-gralm^l strong timber, 
susciqitlble of high polish. Called also Moreton lkit/pine. 
— li.ipole, n. [U.S.] Tbe trunk of a straight sapling used 
for making barrel-hoops, etc.—Ii.*ring+, «. A fiager-rfng. 
* 7 Ii.*»*Ih‘II. it. A top-shell.—|i.,Kkiri, it. A womama 
skirt exjiaiKted by means of hoo|>s, 
or a framework of hoops or crim>- 
Une for expanding a skirt. — li.* 

Miuke, a. I. A mythical snake 
fabled to take Us tall In Its mouth 
and roll like a hoop. 2, A harmless jivovnin. a 

coluhrlne snake (Abantor eri/thro- /if YVVv \\ 
aramtnir*) of the southern United 
f'tntcs, hlue-hlaek, with three red *-- .; 
lines on the sides.— b.*ltmgs 


The Common Hop 
(Ihnnulu* Lupulu8). 




Tongs having their grasping Jndsas Worn in 
lamt at right angles about the mid- 18th Ccnttiry. 

die of their length: for hohling il.r® 111 a P r,nt ot 
boons, tires, etc.— h.<t roc, n. A li45 -> 

st'inl-tronienl trae (J fetia semtxrrirtns) of the bend-tree Iioim*, hfip, V. 
family (Jhtiaceie). f * * 


spring. 2. [Colloq.] A dance or chmcing-pnrty; espe¬ 
cially, in the United States, one given in a public hall by 
subscription or at a summer hotel. 
liop 2 , ii. 1. A perennial climbing herb (Humulu* Lu- 
puhts) with oppo¬ 
site 3- to 5-lobcd 
leaves and the 
fruit in strobile- 
like aments with 
large scales. 2. 
pi. The amenta¬ 
ceous fruit of this 
plant; used in 
brewing, etc. 

Hops are *oft green¬ 
ish cooes, ooe or two 
ioehes in length, com- * 
posed of thin, leaf- 
like imbricated scales, 
having a bitter taste 
and a heavy narcotic odor. 

H. C. Wooc Therapeutics, Hops 
p. 124. [L. ’89.) 

[< D. hop.] 

Compounds, etc.:—Imp'* 
bnck", «. A brewers’ vessel 
with a false perforated bottom 
wbleh receives from the copper 
the unfennented Infusion of 
malt aod hops and strains out 
tbe bops.— Iiopdihic, n. The 
stem of the hop-phmt; hop-vine, hoinliimlt.— hnm 
ImikIi, n. An Australian shrub {Dndonsea triquetru) of tut 
soapberry family (S<ipiuc(avex), the capsules of which are 
used aa a substitute for lions.- hnp.-elover, n. Yellow 
clover ( Tri/aliitm proenmbens ), resembling hops.—hop 
cushion, a hop pillow.— hop-dNonse, «. Hot. 1. 
A destructive mildew caused by fkjdosphsrra Cuxtagnei, a 
fungus common on many other plnnts. 2. The black, 
sooty eontlog on leaves and stems due to the perisporla- 
ceous fungus Capnodium sadcinum.— hnp*dng, n. A tool 
for pulling up hop-poles.— Imp?drier, u. A hop-kiln.— 
liopHnetm*, n. A denier in hops.— hnpAlen, n. A flea- 
beetle (HtiUica concinna).— hop.lly, n. An aphid ( Phor * 
oifun huinult).- hopHi'u me, a. A trellis for growing 
hops.— hopstrogliy, n. A froth-fly iAphrophora inter- 
ruvta). hop;( rut hfly$.— Iinp*gii vden, n. A hop-yard. 

— linpdnirnbeiiiii, n. An Aineriesn species of Ironwood 
(Ostrua Virf/iuic<t) liearing a hop-like fruit.— Imp;jack, 
«. A nop-liack.— hopmirdiC' n. Black medic; Sledicago 
lupnUna, resembling yellow clover.— hnpoulldrw, w. 
A fungus (Fphm’otheca hamuli) growing on the hop.— 
hup*picker, n. A person ora machine for stripping hops 
from tbe vines —hup pilluw, a pillow filled with bops, 
used to Induce sleep.— hop*poeket, a. A sack for hops. 

— Iiompolc, «. A pole for supporting a hop-vine.—hop* 
rniHing, a. The second stage of fermentation In hrewlug. 

— liop.cnekl ng, n. Coarse bagging for hops, etc.—Imp# 
netler, «. A person ora machine that plants hops.—Imp* 
sparser, n. A device for sprinkling hops.— hoparee, 
n. A tall American shrub ( J*te(ea trifoleata) of the rue 
family Uinta reap), with hitter fruit resembling and used as 
a substitute for hops. Called also shrubby trefoil.— hop* 
trefoil, n. Ilop-clover: also, hop-medic.—’liop*vino, 
n. The climbing stem of the hop-plant.- liop*ynr«l, n. 
An enclosure where hops are grown; a hop-garden. 

. “ [hoped: ho'pixc;.] I. /. 1. To desire 


ch. 13. p. 179. [o. P. p. »55.] 


enrved bill, and nn erectile crest and prevailing vinous- 
gray eojorution^vith black white-barred wings and tail. 

. Soc. 


with expectation of obtaining: often with (hat expressed 
or understood, before the objective clmise or noun; as, 1 
hoj>e (that) I shall not have long to wait. 

^ e live not on what we have, hut In what we remember and 
what we hojte. II. N. IlensoN Lectures on Shokespeare vol. j, 
lect. Iv, p. 163. [R. A SCB. ’68.] 

2. [Colloq.] To think or imagine; as, I hope I know how 
to speak the truth. 3+. To expect, but not with desire. 
II. i. 1. To cherish a desire with expectation of ob¬ 
taining the object of it: often with/or. 

Wh»t a mnn bevth, why doth he yet hope for t 7?om. vlii, 24. 
2. To trust confidently that good will come; have con¬ 
fidence; as, he hopes in God. 

Be etrong to hope. O Heart ! 

Aoelaioe A. Procter Be Stx'ong 1. l 

[< AS. hopian , hope.] 

Synonyms; see anticipate.— Prepositions: hope/or 
a blesslog; hope in God. 

— Iio'pcr, n. One who hopes.— lio'pl nfj-ly, adv. 

: n- r--r- ..i “i-- In a hopeful or expectant mnnner: with hope. 

JSS&I tfe’y « ' • D^^ aeopmmnM hy expceUtion: cheer- 


■ ’J 

lllnd. huqqa, < Ar. huqqa , pipe for smoking.] Iioo'|»oc, hu'pO, «. An Old World npupoid bird; espe- 

liooketl, hukt or hnk'gd, pa. 1. Bent or cnrv’ed like a 

hook; ns, a hooked nose; hooked tools. 2. Supplied . ____^_ 

with a hook or liooks; as, a hooked line; n hooked stall Sfe plateof birds, fig. 0. [ < L. upujxt , hoopt^e.] li 
— honk'fd-nc**, n. The state of being book-shaped |>ooJ; li oo'poopt; hoiipi. 
or curved like a hook. , lioo|*f,w>. Hooped. Phil. 

liookVr 1 , huk er, n. I. One who or that which hooks hiiort. I. a. Grav; hoary. II* n Hoar 
or works with u hook. Specifically: (I) A inrson or Iioohc hDs, n. A disease of cuttle, caused hv minute 
veasel engnged in hook-and-line fishing. (2) [Florida, hair-like worms in the bronchial tubes. TVar. of 
U. S.] One who hooks up sponges. (3) [Georgia, l r . S.j hoarse.] Itoo/.c*. 

A hookt*d iron rod used in the oyster-fishery. 2. A Il4»o'*lcr, bO'zher, n. [U. S.] A native or inhabitant 
petty thief; shoplifter. of the State of Indiana: a nickname of unknown origin. 

Imok'cr 2 , n. 1. A twn-masted Dutch vessel. 2* A — IIo»»ler frng, the mink-frog. 

British fishing-smack. 3. Any old-fash lotted, badly Hoot, hot, r. I. t. To jeer nnd mock or pursue and 
rigged, or clumsy craft. [< D. hoeker , < hoek , hook.] drive with contemptuous cries or hoots; aa, to hoot a 
howkVrJ. speaker; to hoot a play off the stage. 

Iinok'ey, n. 1. Some as hockev. 2. Same aa hooky. >!■ 1* To utter contemptuous cries or hoots. 2. To 

liookt,///>. Hooked. Pitn.. Soc. cr . v a* 1 owl. [< Sw. huta, hoot.] 

hon'kitni, hQ’kuin,«. [Anglo-Ind.] Oflleialinatruetions; an Imott, a. Hot. 


[Dim. 


ful expectancy; n confident IfKiking for n future event, 
or for the thing desired to come to pass; as, hope in 
salvation; hope that never dies; frequently jicrsonified. 

Auspiciom llo/te ! In thy sweet garden grow 
■Wreaths for each toil, » charm for every wo. 

Campbell Measures of Hope st. 5. 

2. One who or thnt which Is the ennse of hopeful ex¬ 
pectation; as, he Is the hoj/e of the house. 

ff I have made gold my ho/te, or have said to the fine gold. Thou 
art my confidence. Job xxxi, 24. 

3. The thing confidently desired or hoped for; as, suc¬ 
cess is my hone. 4. Phren. The faculty thnt gives an¬ 
ticipation of future success and happiness; expectation. 
5+. Mere expectation. [< AS. hopa , < hopian, hope.] 

Synonyms: see anticipation. 

Iiope 2 , a. 1. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.l A sloping valley be¬ 
tween mountain ridges. 2, [Prov. Eng.J A mound; bill; 
In place-names, as St&nhnpe. 


„ «rd>T. ' ,7 ^ , ’ Iiout, h. I. A erv uttered in or ns in derision. 2. The n recoil A am nil Inlet nr crook 1 ,,.,,,,+ 

I.ook'jb huk'Ua. 1. Bull of hooks, pertaining to hooks, cry of an owl.- liootM.xvl", n. An owl that hoots: nVipeVi.l’hmVhiri iK excite 

or like a hook; as, a/i<x»Uy nose. 2. [Colloq.] Having a oppose! to envech-otcl. liontliig; ©wit. liniH*-nimV’" - - n, g qnmincst Hat excite 

habit of hooking: said of a horned animal. hoot, ftHetf. [Scot.] Fie; pshaw: expressing dissatisfaction * - 

iMHik'y, n. [School Sliing.] A trunnt, as from school; t or incredulity, bonist: liuuG; liootGlmit',. 

nwdin the expn*ssion to /day hooky. [< hook, decamp.] Hnove, hfiv, n. A disease of cattle and aheep chnracter- 
liool*. a. Whole.— Imol'yt. adr. Wholly. ized by distention of the abdomen from accumulation of 

iiool.nfil.n. [Scot.] Hull: husk. gas. Called also wind'dtvjiey, drum»belly. Iioov'eui: 

lioo'loc, hfi'll, n. A Hindu festival in honor of Krislina, novo*; lio'vcn*. 
marking the advent of spring. It is a high carnival lim»v'«*n, lifiv'n, a. Affected with hoove. [ < heave.] 
of boisterous merrymaking Rnd fooling, arcompanfed with no'veiit, 

licentious songs nnd dances and pelting wlib a red powder, li op». Imp, r. [hopped or hopt; hop'ping.] I. f. To . , - ,, _ 

The Brahmin . . . h« taught them the foolish tumult of the Wovcr; RS, to hop A fence. “"I 1 *' V il’i ”’r u A 80 P 4 u° P , d,U, f' rllter when 

II. L I. To move hv short leaps, especially on one. jronienllv the hope of the house, 

leg: skip with both legs, like many small biyds; leap. ,,n l‘P'He, hOp'ait, /<. Mineral. A vitreous, white, trnns- 
2. To walk lame; limp; halt. 3t. To dance. [< AS. I ,u r eilt ’ hydrous zinc phosphate tlloZiuiyv, crystal- 
hopr/ian, hop.l listing in the orthorhombic system. [ < Profei-sor T. C. 

Synonyms seer.Exr. Ilo/te, of Edinburgh,] Iio'plte*. 

— hopping mud {Colloq.. r. S.], angry eDougb to ex- l» ope'lcso*, hOp'lcs, a. 1. Destitute of hope; despniring; 
press one » rage by hopping about. as. a hopeless man; a hopeless mood. 2. Affording no 


hope; promising success; as, n hofie/ul outlook. 2. Full 
of hope; desiring with confident expectation; as, a hope¬ 
ful person. 

During the darkest hours of the Rebellion Mr. Bright remained 
hojteful. believing that tlie destinies of the Republic were in the 
hands of God. Frank Moo HE in John Bright ’a American Ques¬ 
tion intro., p. 18. [l.. a. A CO. ’05.] 

Synonyms: see auspicious. 

lmpoTnl-ly, at/r.-lioprTiil-ncss, n. 


Iloolee, the farmtind ferocities of the Yajnx. 

J. W. Palmer Xnrand Old pt, li, ch. 4. p. 388. [r. a c. *69.] 

lio'IU; lioo'loyt; ltii'llj. 

[Scot.] Careful; cautious, hoo'lyt. 
Something cries, ’ Ilootie /’ Bl’RNS To James Smith tt. 7. 

lion'lie*«^p. [Scot.) Carefully; cautiously, lmo'lyt. 


[< Hind. hoU.] 
boo'll e, tin’ll, a. 


«n = m/t; oil; lu^fet/d, Jfi = future; c = k; church; dlisfAe; go, alng, ink; no; thin; zli = a?ure; F. boh, diiae. <, from; t, obsolete; %, variant. 








liop=factor 
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liorn 


2 . 


ground of hope; desperate; as, hojxlew depravity; a 
Jioivless case. 

When we got up the weather seemed very hopeless. VICTORIA 
Life in the highlands. Sept. ts, 'SS p. 99. (w. jt. PU8. CO.J 
3+. Unhoped for; unexpected. 

Synonyms; see incurable. 

— Iiope'l ess-1 y, adu .— liupe'lcss-ness, n. 
liopMne"tor, hop*flen, hopsily, etc. See iiop. wkit« wnmniV"052 

IiapMinr"lotf, n. A coarse coverlet. linpMiar^lott. , “ 8 rf ?. 

lIo|>'k IiUsl-un, liep-kiii'zi-an. I. a. Holding or . I Cor. of Chin, hupu, hoard of revenue.] 
pertaining to the doctrine of Hopkinsianism. II. n, ® ®® *,= •»«!>’.*’« Jwnie, etc. 

An ^adherent of the Hop kin si an theology. Uop"kln- 1 2 1 Vnfl’of hops 0 * 

llop-kVI"ii an-U 111 , n. Eccl.JJM. Thethcnlogical J‘? p '' 8C8ch ’’ A children’s game in 

system of Kcv. Ur. Samuel Hopkins (1743-1*03) and "‘" rh ,hB nl “ v ‘ r h ""“ “ ** 
certain other New England Calvinists. It laid special 


movements of the leers of a horse or other animal. 

The hobble-hush. liop'pledMisli";. 

A pebbly brook, where rustling winds among the hopples sweep. 

Bryant .Strange Lady »t. 7. 
hop'po, liap'O, n. A collector or superintendent of eus- 
turns; especially, such an oltielal at Canton. 

The hoppo had already issued orders detaining all foreigners in 
Canton — in fact, making them prisoners in their own houses. S. 

tie Kingilom vol. ii, oh. 22, p. 


>.498. |s.’83.] 


. _ See hop. 

llaviug n flavor like that of hops. 


emphasis iipoo the sterner truths and the obligation of 
absolute submission to the will of God, but proclaimed his 
equity and benevolence, and the beauty of holiness. 

Hopkinaianism, as a distinct and living school of philosophy, 
theology, aad metaphysics, no longer exists. WHITTIER Works, 
Sam net Hopkins in vol. i, p. 334. [H. M. A CO. ’82.] 


which the player hops on one foot from /— 
one compnrtment to another of a din- / Y x 

gram marked on the ground, kicking, io * '-^ 

some specified way. n fragment of 8tonc, 
tile, wood, or the like, with the foot on 
which he hops. [< hop 1 , v. y -j- scotch, 
mark.] liop'sool"t. 

Iiop'ser, hep'sgr, n. [G.] A quick waltz 
The people had henrd much said against what was called Hop- O r lively dance. 
kinsiauism; the two great points of which were understood to oe, liop'slin CK"I©T» 71. A hopple, 
that man ought to be willing to be damned for the glory of God, 11 op !,»/). llopped. PlIII,. Soc. 

and that God was the author Of sin. o ,„ , lio'rnl, hO'ral, a. Pertaining to an hour 

C. O. Finnsv Autobiography oh. 18, p. 211. [a. s. 8 . or honrs . hour ’i y . r< LL . < L . 

Hop"le«:-iialli'l-d!e, hop'leg-nath'i-dt or -d6, n. pi. hora: see noun.] 

Jen. A family of acanthopterygmn fishes having a com- lio'rnl-lyt, adv. Hourly. Diagram of 

pressed body, very small ctenoid scales, and the jaw- lio'rn-ry, ho'ra-ri, a. 1. Of or pertain- Hop-scotch 
bones with a sharp edge hearing smnil teeth confluent ing to an hour or hours; designating the as played in 
81 .... —-~ 5 — 1 —-R— 1-5— fe 6 GreatBritaia. 



with the external marginal surfaces: including Pacific 
species, llop-lec'im-tlius, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. hople, 
hoof (< hojflon, shield), -j- gnalhm, jnw.] Hop"lo«r- 
nnllUI-die;. — hop - leg'na - 111111 , n. — liop- 
leghm-tliolil, a. & n. 

liopHlte, hep'loit, n. Gr.Antiq. A heavy-armed foot- 
soldier wearing cuirass, grenves, and helmet, and carry¬ 
ing a sword, spear, snd large shield, and sometimes a 


hours. 


This system of horary division [day and night 60 hours instead of 
24] was peculiar in ancient times to the Hindoo calendar. 

Kawlinsox Herodotus vol. i, hk. i, p. 187, note i. [A. ’85.] 
2» Continuing only an hour; occurring hourly. [< LL. 
horarins , < L. hora; see iiorn.1 
— iio-ra'rl-ous, a. Bot. Lasting but one or two 
c . hours, ns the petals of the rock-roses {Vistas). 

battle-ax. [<L hoplites, < Gr .hoptitis^ < hojtlon, tool.] Ho-ra'llnn, ho-re'shion, a. Of, pertaining to, or re- 

Iioplo-. Derived from Greek hoplon, armor: a com- sembling the writings of Horace (Quintus Horatiua 

biuing form.— llop"io.nt*-iiier'te-i», ;?. pi. Helminth. Flaccus, 65-8 B. C.), the Homan autirist and lyric poet. 

A division of nemertean worms mostly armed with a stylet liorilf, n. A hoard; treasure. 

in the proboscis, as In Xemertldse. 11 np // ln-neni / ‘ / er* horde, hOrd, vi. [horh'ed; hord'ing.] Tolive,asso- 
ti'niL—hnp // la-n«*-iner , te-n ii, liop"lo-m*-iiirr'- ciate,or act together in hordes; gather or huddle together 
line, a. & n.— II op-loph'o-rn, 7 i. pi. Sponff. A tribe j n considerable numbers 

of ehondrosponglans with a hard skeleton of nrtlculatlng i* i*ViiIi „ A ^»ittt a 

desmas anti special dermal spicules.— liop-loplUo-roiis, A gathered multitude of human beings, a 

«•--- ... a* troop, gan^, or crew; especially, a tribe or clan of Asi¬ 

atic nomads. Compnre tribe and clan. 

The magnificent temple* of Egypt were demolished in the sixth 
century before our Saviour hy the hordes which (’amhyaes had col- 


a.— llop-lop'i 
dans. II ii|nn< 


die, n. pi. Arach. A family of acarl- 
p iih, 7). (t. g.)—Iiop'lo-pid, a. & 7J.— 


UlUiN 11II |> I VI* p II 11 . VI- I14l]l' Iff 

liop / lo-poi(I, IIi»p / 'lo-|»lci» , i , i-dio, «. pi. Mi. 
The Dercetidie.— liop^lo-pleu'rid, it,— 1 


lected from the steppe* of Cenlral Asia. Everett Orations and 
Seeches, Dec. 22, f 2i p. 45, [a. 8. CO. ’36.] 

[F., < Turk, orila, camp, < Per. drdil, camp,] liordt. 
Synonyms : see host. 

Phrases; — Golilen Horde, a fierce and powerful 
Mongol liorde, named from the golden tent of Batu, under 

wlmsp loud thpv f In I rl want#* oiatorn VtirnnA In thn 


-liop^lo- 

pleiUroidt, a. 

liopGined v ie, liop*inil«lcw» See hop. 

Iio / po. h0']>0, n. [Afr.] A trap for large game, consist¬ 
ing of two hedges in the form of the letter V, with a pit 
near the angle, into which game is driven, 
linp'so’sinystliiiinb', hep’-o-mol-thom', n. A very small 
person; a dwarf, hop'ttliiiiub^t- 
lIo|>' / o-ler /,/ o-«loii / le«, hop’o-ter'o-den'Uzdr -tGs, 
pi. Herp. The Opoterodonla. 

hopped, hept, a. Having the spacing of the teeth very 
coarse; said of files. F. Sup. Ihet. 
hop'per 1 , hep'fir, n. 1. One w ho or that which hops. 

Especially: (1) A snltatorial insect or larva, ns a leaf- „ , „ , - „ , 

hopper, treehopper, grassliopper, flea-beetle, ortiieiarva l*<>r-t1c le, hSr-di ic, a. Ohem. Of or produced from 
of a cheese-fly (cheesehopper). (2) A butterfly with barley. [<L. hqrdeum, .barley.] 

. ■ •• vearline seal 2 — liordeie neid. In 

JLtllJUlg SCUl. A. 1. hSrMo.in a 


resembling, or characteristic of bariey or the tribe of 
grasses to which It belongs. [< L. hordeaceus , < hor- 
deum , barley.] 

' '* , hr 


Liuric acid, or its Isomertd. 


^^dialchi^g^or cotvevim^racelver^ fumiel^or^trono’h ?n hor'do-in. hOr'de-in, n. [Hare.’] A complex mixture of 
.?k in S£. r convej Ing receiver, funnel, or iron gb in starch-cellulose and a proteid, contained In barley, hor'- 
which anything is placed to he passed gradually to the d€*-inet- J 

working part of a mill or machine. lior-« 1 c'o-) inn, her-dt'o-lum or -dg'o-lum, n . T-la, pi .] 

By God, right by the hopj)cr will I stand, PalJiol. A sty or grain-shape.d boii on the eyelid. [< 

(yuod John) and see how that the corn goes in. LL. hordeolus y dim. of L. hordeum , barley.] 

Ghaccer c. T., Reeve» Tale 1.114. jior'ile-mn, hSridc-nm. n. Bot. A genas of true 
3. A funnel-shaped receiver or basin in a water-closet, grasses, having 1-flowered spikelets, 3 stamens in each 

usually having an S trap below it; aiso, a funnel-abaped flower, and the flowering glumes strorig-awned. JJ. sati- 

spoutor tank with a movable bottom or no bottom, as rum is the cultivzited bariey. [L., barley.] 
for conveying grain to ears. d. A tilting, dumping, or lioret, a. Hoar; hoary, 

discharging bottom or receptacle, as in a car or boat, 5» lioret, n. A whore. 

Same as hoitet, 3. G. The part of some mechanism Iiore'liound", n. Same as HOATinorxD. 

(as of a double-action piano) that lifts a hammer or the ho-Mfason, ho-ral’zon (xm> rf [Hare.] To constitute 
like and lets it fail. 7. A basket or the like in which lhc h,jrlzo " of iJ? re 8 h t oriz «'‘ to ! llmlt - b » un <>- 

\ a mrripd fnp (mwlmr T " 011 wast for stumer skie* 

feteii IS carriea lorsowlng. Than horizoned Paradise. 

Compounds, etc.linp'peraboy*, n. A rotating Mary How itt The Reindeer 1 

device for raking meal to an opening, as in the floor of a „ .. *• 128 - 

mill.—li.*eake, n. [Prov. Eng.j A seed-cake containing lio-rl'ason, n, 1. The line on the earth’s snrface that 

plums, with which farm-servants are treated at the end of bounds the view; the apparent junction of the sky with 

1 * * “ * ~ 1 ' * tVin on will 11 ^ on r*n nv n ♦ o/m fLn titi/v a., d 


seed-time.— Ii. car, a car for coal, gravel, etc., shaped 
like a hopper, with ao opening to discharge the contents. 
— Ii. closet, a water-closet having a hopper above a 
trap and apparatus for flushing.—li.scock, n. A eock 
In the pipe for flushing the hopper of a water-closet. It 
operates when the seat Is relieved of the weight of the oc¬ 
cupant,— h.diinpcdN a. Having a lame tup.—h.dioml. 
n. A yearling hooded seal.—Ii.ipmit. n. A flat-floored 
mud.lighter having a movable or dumping bottom. 

— liop'per-Iii"*, n. pi. The gravel retained in the 
hopper of a gold-washing cradle. 
lio»'i>pr s ,n. 1, A hop-picker. 2. Brewing. A vat in 
which hops are Infused. 

Iiop'pcrx, hop^rz, n. Hop-scotch, [chop 1 ,?.] 
lMUi // pes-im*'t, n. A female dancer. 

Iinp'pct, hop'et, rl. [Prov. Eng.] To hop. 
hoirpel, n. 1. A hand-basket. 2. Mining. A vessel 
for measuring ore. 3, A conicai vessel hung over a glass- 
cutter's bench and containing sand and water; a hopper. 
4, (Prov, Eng.] A bnbe in arms. [= hopper 1 .] 

Iio p'ping: 1 , hep'ing, n. 1. The act of one who hops or 
dances. 2. [Prov. Eng.] A dunce or dancing, or a fair 
or other gathering characterized by dancing. 

In village* in the North or England ihese gatherings were until 
recent! v kept up under the name of Hoppings. 

J. B&a.vde Pop. Antiq., Country Wakes p. 295. [c. A w. ’88.] 
3. [Prov. Eug.] A game In which the players hop; 
prison-bars. 


the earth's snrface, or, at sea, the line where sea and sky 
meet; also, the part of the sky immediately adjacent to 
this junction or line; as, dawn on the horizon. 

Then 1 looked the whole Aor/ron round,— 

So beautiful the ocean spread 

About us. Tuaxtea H reck of the Pocahontas et. 21. 

2 . Ilencc, figuratively, the bounds of observation or ex¬ 
perience; as, to extend greatly the horizon of knowledge. 

3. Action. (1) The plane passing through a position on 
the earth's surface at right nngles to the iine of gravity; 
also, the great circle in which this plane cuts the celes¬ 
tial sphere. Called also the astronomical horizon. (2) A 
plane through the earth's center parallel to the plane just 
mentioned. Called also the geocentric or rational hori¬ 
zon. 4. Gecl. A stratum or stratigraphic group so dis¬ 
tinguished by its fossils or other characteristics that it 
may be used as a plane of reference for associated strata. 

In the oil regions of Pennsylvania certain sandy strata occur of 
various geological horizons , whence large quantities of petroleum 
and gas are obtained. 

Alien. Geikie Text*Look Geology hk. iii, p. 236. [jiacm. ’82.] 
[F., < L. horizon ( horizont -), < Gr. Junizdn, ppr. of 
horizd , bound, < horos, limit.] 

— nrtlficial liori/.nu, a level reflecting surface, usual¬ 
ly that of a hasin of quicksilver, as for measuring the double 
altitude of a heavenly body by reflection.— Iio-ri'zon* 
kIiism", n. The fixed mirror of a sextant or quadrant. 

- lio)>'ping>«llck", n. A hlack Jamaican thrush (Me- lu>r"l-z.on'lal, her'i-zen'tal, a. 1. In the direction of 
rulu leacogenys), resembling the Eoropean blackbird.— or parallel to the horizon; on a level. 

Ii.dolin, n. [South. U. 8 . J A stew of peas or pens and rice 


Saxon./fet, a floor, applies to a surface only, and, in the first 
and most usual sense, to a surface that is horizontal or 
level in all directions; a line may be level, a floor Is rtat;Jlat 
is also applied in s derived seos'e to any plane surface wlih- 
out Irregularities or elevations, as a picture may lx* painted 
on th ejlut surface of a perpendicular wall. Plane applies 
only to a surfaee, and Is used with more mathematical ex¬ 
actness than flat. The adjective plain, originally the game 
word as plane , Is now rarely used except in the derived 
senses, but tiie original sense appears in the noun, as we 
speak of a wide plain. See flat; level. 

Phrasaa: — horizontal bnr, a smooth cross-bar. 
usually round, supported a few feet from the ground or 
floor between upright posts and used for gymnastic pur¬ 
poses. — Ii, line, h. plane, see perspective. — h, 
range, the distance, measured horizontally, to which a 
gun, nointed ataoy elevation, will send a projectile. 

— Ii oFi-zo ii-ia Ti-I y, n. The character, quality, 
or state of being horizontal.— Iior^l-zon"!a l-l-za*'- 
llon, z/. Craniom. The act of placing a skull in ail 
exactly horizontal position. — I>or"l -zouial-lj. 
adc. In a horizontal manner or direction. 

lior^l-zoiUial, n. Craniom. A line or plane assumed, 
for the purpose of setting a skull or for reference in de¬ 
scribing it, to be parallel with the horizon. Several are 
used. See craniometry. 

1ior"]-zon'in]-lsiii, n. The character of being hori¬ 
zontal; horizontal extension. 

It wa* evident that the aecumulntioo* [of feel had lea* variety of 
configuration a* they neared the coast, that tneir slope* became 
less sudden, their horizontalism more diffused. 

Kane U. S. Grinnell Exj»edition ch. 48, p. 449. [c. A r. ’57.] 

Iior'key, hfir'ke, n. Same as hockey*. 

Jior'nil-on, hfir'mi-on.n. A crsniometrical point. See 
craniometry. [Appar. < Gr. hotmio*, anchorage.] 

lior"mi>-jgo -nliii'l - inn, hSr'ino-go-nim'i-um, j>. 
[-i-a, ;>/.] Bot. A form of gonimium In lichens, con¬ 
sisting of email bead-like elements. [< Gr. hormoe, 
chain, -f- gonimium.] 

Iior"iiio-j£o'til-mii, hSr'mo-go'ni-um, n. [-ni-a,;>/.] 
Bot. A special chain of roundish reproductive cells pro¬ 
duced by certain filamentous algie. [ < Gr. honno*. chain, 
-h gortria, generation, c gighomai (v gen), produce.] 

lior'iiio-irmi^; lior'ino-gonc}:. 

— lior-niog'o-iiouK, a. 

liorn, hSm, vt. 1. To provide with horns, or shape 
like a horn. See horned, a. 2. [Colloq.J To pierce 
or attack with the horns; gore; hook. 3. [Local. l T . S.] 
To serenade with tin horns or other dlscordnnt instru¬ 
ments; give a charivari to. 4. To square with the keel¬ 
line; as, to harm the frames of a vessel’s hull. 5t. [Low.] 
To cuckold. 

liorn, n. \. A bard, projecting, usually tapering and 
more or less curved growth upon the head of various 
hoofed mammals, consisting of a conical projection of 
the frontal bone ensheathed in true horn (see def. 3 ), as 
in cattle, sheep, goats, antelopes, etc., or wholly of horn, 
as in the rhinoceros. The norns of the bovine rumi¬ 
nants. as cattle, are hollow, unhranched, and never shed. 
2. ( 1 ) The antler of a deer, consisting of bone through¬ 
out, periodically shed and renewed. 

John Hunter enme to tie np aneurism* from the phenomena of 
the shedding of the horns of deer. 

Geikie Entering on Life, Reading p. 242. [J. p. ’89.] 
(2) One of the short, erect, permanent l>ony processes, 
covered with hairy skin, growing on the" head of a 
giraffe. 3. A hardened snd thickened form of epidermic 
tissue, skin, or cuticle, as in the horns of bovine rnini- 
nmits, the hoofs, claws, and nails of animais generally, 
the beaks of birds, and tortoise-shell. 

Why should wear oar knees to horn . . . praying day and 
night to Mam moo t 

Carlyle Essays, Richter in vol. ii, p. 199. [B. M. A eo. 
4. Anything made of horn, or bearing a resemblance to 
an nnimal's horn in form, position, use, or design. (It 
A drink Ing-vessel made of a cow’s horo, or Id its sliape: 
a small vessel for containing liquids; as, s horn of oil. 

Hnrold and hi* men were lodged in the new mansion aad made 
to eat aad drink out of new horns and precious dishes. 

H. II. Boyesen .Yortray ch. 5, p. 58. [G. P. P. ’86.’ 
(2) A case for gunpowder made of or like a cow’s horn; 
powder-flask. See illua. under powder-horn. <3> J/w*. 
A wind-instrument, originally 
a cow’s horn, now usually a 
metallic trumpet-like Instru¬ 
ment; as, a basset .horn: a tin 
horn. See phrases and com¬ 
pounds below. 

Or hear old Triton Mow his 
wreathed horn. Wordsw orth 
Miscellaneous Sonnets xxxiii. 

(4) Anat. & Zool. A curved 
and pointed structure or other 
part resembling the horn of 
an animal; a cornu; as, the 
horns of the lateral ventricles 
of the brain. See lllus. under 
ventricle. (5) ZsxA. (a) A 
tuft of feathers on the 
heads of various birds, as 
of the horned owls. (&) 

A tentacle or antenna. 

The so ails 

Begin to move down shining 
trail*. 

With slow pink cone*, and 
soft wet horns. 

Owen Meredith Good - 
Night in the IPrvh at. 5. 

(e) Some horny process 
or part, as of a lioroblll. 
or certain lizards. (</) 

The tusk of a narwhal. 



with bacon and red pepper, 
liop'pl ng; 2 , n. 1, The act or process of picking or har¬ 
vesting hops. 2. The addition of hops to a malt liquor, 
hop'ple, hopO, vt. (iiop'plkd; hop'plino.] To fetter 
the legs of, as with a hopple; hobble. [For hobble.] 

Our horse* were hoppled and turned loose in thecanebrake*. 
Isvino Wolfert's Roost, Ralph Rtngvnood p. 266. [o. p. p. ’55.] 

liop'plc, n. I. A fetter or shnekle for restricting the 


The prominent liae* in Greek architecture were horizontal and 
not vertical. Jt’UA B. de FoaEST Short Hist. Art, Greek Art 
p. 61. [o. M. A co.] 

2. Included or measnred in a plane of the horizon; as, 
hotizontal distance. 3. On or elose to the horizon. 

Synonyms: flat, level, plain, plane. For practical 
purposes level and horizontal are identical, though level, as 
the more popular word, Is more loosely used of that which 
has no especially noticeable elevations or inequalities; as. a 
level road. Flat, according to its derivation from the Anglo- 


Horns. 

1. German or French hnnter’* horn. 2. Horn of Fuiglwh master 
of foxhounds. S. French or orchestral horn. 4. Fost-hom. (Com¬ 
pare at”OLE.) 5. Coaching-horn. 

(6) Rot. Any process nr organ having the shape of an ani¬ 
mal’s liorn, as In the flowers of the milkweed (j4«c/«>m<ji. 

(7) One of the extremities of a crescent-shaped object, 
especially of the moou in its first or last quarter. 

The won moon's yellow horn Gleam* on the western dec tv. 

James Beattie Retirement *t. 2. 

(8) One of the branches forming the delta of a stream. (9) 
One of the two Inws or downward-prnleetlog pieces In «m 
axle-hearing pedestal, aa of a locomotive. (10) Arch. The 
Innic volute. (11) Naut. Hither of the crosspieces framing 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; alsie; 














Iiornbeak 
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horopter 


oven-shaped futnarolc, common in South-American vol¬ 
es ole regions. See monticule, Itor'noL 


the erosstrees. (12) A projecting part of a machine. (13) A on snakes, Inseets, etc. The male of certain species closes 

A &panl9h < ,4 » w " c of th0 with mud or clay the entrance to the hole in the tree __ _ __ Wj , 1(WI)lllki 

front projections of a woman a saddle. (15) An arm of a where the female is sitting on her eggs, leaving only a horu'izc. hSrn'olz r l f Karel To nave with ehln« of 

Sa^ifK^ One of the points space through which to pass food. Sec also iSoLAX. * gnuiitJ oY othcrhlislLm^ footpath! horn' aet- 

of a ml 11a tone-driver. (18) One of the upward projections — horii'bitt"iciick "no, 1 l,wru ,sei * 

of s screw-jack head. (19) A curved upward projection Id n. An anl. 
front of the top of a carpeoters’plane. (20) Eccl. One of h o rn'blen do", h$rn'- 

the eoroera, t 9rj>roJectlops_from the corners, of an altar, biend’, n. Mineral. The 1 

greenish -blnck 


(21) A horn-like ornament worn on the forehead by some 
Asiatic trlbea. (22) A head-dress of the 15th century, made 
of embroidered and Jeweled stuffs and spreading like the 
horns of an ox; hence, any projecting part of a head-dress. 
(23) The beak of an anvil. (24) A cornucopia. (25> In a 
dynamo, one of the edges of the pole-pleees from or toward 
which the armature is carried in rotating. Some authori¬ 
ties call the former the folloicing horns and the latter the 
leading horns; others reverse the names. (26)+ [Low.] Ad 
imaginary projection from the forehead of a cuckold. 


c , . and biaek 

varieties of ferrous magne- 
siiim-calcinm-alnminum ani- 
pbiholc. [G., < horn, horn, 
4- blende; see blende.] 

— hornblende rack, 
mctamorphic rock containing 
hornblende with cither feld¬ 
spar. quartz, or mica.—Ii. 



horn'keck-let, n. Thegartish. 
horn Mend"* h.sinnd* etc. See horn. 
hor'no-fI ue* h6r'»o-tin* n. A yearling bird. [< L. 
homotinm ?, of this year, < honius, < hoc , abl. of hic % 
this, -f ver, spring.] 

horu'plpe", hSrn'ixiip', n. 1. A very lively English 
country dance for one performer: common among sail¬ 
ors; also, the music of such a dance, or similar music. 

He would nearly as *ooo have acceded to a desire to dance a 
hornpipe, if such had been suggested as the wish of the company. 

Lever Harry Lorrequer vol. i, ch. 13, p. 158. [l. a. a co. ’»1.J 
2. An obsolete Welsh and English musical instrument 
resembling the elurinet: so named because the bell, or 
open end, was sometimes of horn. 


'— r '. . ■>. *■ .“ **»wiiuvo U ua « v,uv ruiu. opnr, tiuuru. or mica.— it, 

o. i bertpt. Strength, power, or honor: nsed aymbolic- schist, a schistose rock con- 

ally. slating essentially of horn- The Common Hornblli ( Bu- - - -- — 

Mine horn is exalted in the Lord. i Sam. U, 1. b,em l y - h. siotet. zeros blcomis). Vso lioru'*pnp"py, ti.«i|iiick*il ver, etc. Sec noax. 

— horn-blcn'dlc, a. o, sectioo of skull showingcavi- horn«'tnan, hSrnz'man, n. A puff-adder (Clolho cor - 

“ ’ - ‘ _ rn'- tics of the hill. nvta). 

massive igneous rock composed l , °r , i / Nnnk©", hSrn'anck'’, ft. A harmless colubrine 
red-bellied snake (Farancia abacura) of the southern 
cM»it h., see oboe.— J, * r * 11 *ucru uun , w. A child’s primer, as for- States, bluish-black above, with red spots ou 



— rt*ucli Ii • * a keyed brass orchestral instrument of the 
trumpet class, with a slender twisted tube and bell mouth, 
having a compass of about four octaves.— Iiorn'miI", n. 
Veter. Med. A disease of horned cattle characterized by 
a decreased quantity or deteriorated quality of the blood.— 
h.shaml, n. A band of musicians, each one of whom plays 
* horn.— h.ihnr, n. A cross-bar or support of the fore- 
spring stays In a carriage— li.« ben *t+. n. A horned beast. 

— h..block, n. A horn-plate.—h.-blow er, n. A trum¬ 
peter.— Ii,thug, n. A large black Xorth-American Incanld 
beetle U\t**alu* comutus) with a horny process on the 
head.—Ii.xnot, n. {Local, Eng.j The loDg-eared owl. 

— Ii.*cnce, n. The projection of the frontal bone which 
Is sheathed by horn, as in cattle.— h.icuirnss, n. A 
cuirass of leather covered with scales of horn.— h.Hti*. 
temper, n. A disease of the horn-core.—h..drum. n. 
A wheel separated into sections hy curved partitions: used 
for raising water.— h..eel, n. [Prov. Eng.] ). A sand- 
eel (AmmtHlytes tobhinu*). %». The garfish.—h..finch, n. 
[Local, Eng.l The stormy petrel — horu'fisli", n. 1. 
The sangcr. 2. The pipefish. 3.1 Prov. Eng.l The garfish. 

— h.»Hy. n. A museid Insect ( fl&matobhi serruta) im¬ 
ported into the Uoitod States from 
Europe about 1887: so called from Its 
habit of clustering on the horns of 
cattle. Called also Terns fig.— Ii.* 
looted, a. I Rare.] Having hoofs. 
horn'fooi"f.— Ii.slend, n. Old 
Chem. Same a* imiosoenite.— h.* 
inn chine* n. A shoe-sewing ma¬ 
chine: so called because the work ia 
placed on a horn-like projection.— 

It..mnd, a. Mad from being made a 
cuckold; hence, crazy; Insane; 
wild.— h.nimdnt'ss, n.-h. 
limit, armor made of horn 
plates. — h.cinnkor, n. 1. 

A maker of liorna, especially 
of drinking-horns. 2+. [Low.] 

One who makes cuckolds.— 
h.unercnry, n. Old Chem. 

Same as calomel.— h.nmii- 
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Horn-fly. */i 
. The horn-fly. 2. Swann of 
settled around the ba*e 
let, n. [Local U.S.] The hog- of * h °r fl - 
sucker.— h. of plenty, see cornucopia.— h.jofjplenty, 
n. Hot. 1. A European herb (Fedia Cornncopite) of :li«‘ vale¬ 
rian family (Valerianacete). 2. A curious grass (Comu- 
copla c ucullata) from the Levant, sometimes cultivated 
In gardens.— h,.ovvi, n. The horned owl.— horn'pie", n. 

(Local, Eog.l The lapwing.— h.ipike, «. Thegarflsh.— 
h. pith, n. The bony substance of a horn.— h..p)nnt, n. 

A kind of seaweed (Ae'Uonia burrlnafis) with tough, thick 
fronds. horn'weed"7.—h..plate, n. An axle-box ned 
estal, as of a locomotive.—h.*pinyer, n. Onewhopisyi 
on a horn, as In an orchestra or a band.-b..poppy, 
n. A sea-green herb (Olauciitm luteum) of the poppy fam¬ 
ily (Piipareracese)^ with elasping leaves, yellow luice, and 
solitary yellow flowers succeeded by a tnbcrcled norn- 
shapeu fruit. Called also horned poppy and sea-poppy .— 
h. puiit.n. The horned pout.— h..pox, n. A mlla form 
of smallpox or of chicken-pox. b.»pnekt.— h.*|»re«*^, 
n. A kind of machine for seaming tin cansand boxes.— h.« 
preswer, n. One who makes articles from hosted horn 
by pressure.—h..quick kiI vor, n. Same as calomel.— 

Ii,.*»lin v in gw, n.pl. Scrapings or raspings of the horns 
of a deer.—h.iHhell, n. A eerlthiold univalve.—h.. 

-hoot, rf. [North. Eng.] To deviate from a straight line; 
slant, as a atone in a wslL—h..silver, n. Old Chem. 1. 

Eased silverchlorid. 2. Mineral. Sameas ceraroyrite.— borii'.foi", h..finch, etc. See iionx. 
h..*inte, n. A variety of gray sillcious stone — h-.^poon, hnrn'el, hftrn'cl, n, [i*rov, Eng.] The 


the aides; the wampum^snuke. 
horu'wtonc", hSrn'stOn', n. Mineral. SameascuERT. 
liorii'Hwog"gle, hSrn'aweg’l, rt. [Slang or Vulgar.J To 
triumph over; overcome; beat; bedevil. 

Itorn fall", hSrn'tel', n. A urocerid hymenopteroua 
insect resembling a eawtiy, but with a borer Instead of a 
pair of saws In the female, 
horn'ithumb", hnru'weeil", etc. See horn. 
n urn'uork", hSrn'wurk', n. Fort. A single.fronted 
work before a fortification. It consists of two half-bas¬ 
tions connected by a curtain, and is connected with the 
main work by two long sides or wings. 

Io about » moQth hence the last important horiurork is forced; 
Charles himself, seen fiercely fighting on the place, is swept hack. 

Carlyle Frederick vol. i, hk. iv, ch. 6, p. 334. [h.J 
Iiorn'wort", hSrn'wurt', n. A cosmopolitan aquatic 
herb (Ceratophyllum demereum) with fineiy divided 
leaves. It ia common In ponds and sluggish streams, 
growing under wnter, and is the aoie known representa¬ 
tive of ita family, the Ceratophyllacese. 
Iiorn'wrack'', hSrn'rac’, n. A aea-mat or fluatroid 
polyzoan. 

liorn'y, hSni'l, a. 1. Resembling horn; callous; hard. 

Blessed are the homy hands of toil, 

Lowell Glance Behind the Curtain st. (5. 

2. Of or pertaining to horn; made or consisting of horn 
or eimilar substance; corneotia. 

Sponges are found fossil in a great variety of rooks, some with 
a kind of simple skeleton of limestone, others with ftiat, aad some 
merely homy without much mineral. 

D. T. Anstkd Great Stone Book pt. iv, ch. 12, p. 208. [c. & p. *63.] 

3. Having horn?, com?, or horn-like processee. 4. Hot . 
Uorn-like In texture, but not brittle. 

— horn'y.linnil"c«i, a. Having hardened or calloused 
«:« JanJ, as from loll h..flNtedt.-hnrn'y-hend", «. A 
hv cyprinoid, the North-Amerlcan rlver-elmb.—h.slionlet, 

. « n. [Scot.] The long-eared owl. lioru'i<'.hnn"lcf t; ii., 
« oolvii. — honi'y-wink", n. [Prov. Eng.] The lap- 

;-c r wing Oanellu* erhtatus). y 

~F h J. l s v e * : 11 ‘‘d bye, a mason-bee (Osmia Meor- llorn'y, n. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.l The devil- so called hc- 

ni*> with two bonis on the head.—Ii. tlnce, a cyprinold cause commonly represented witn horna Ilorn'lei 
fish (Semolllu* atroiruiculatm) common in the United lio-ro«'ra-fv « llorojn-anhv ll0r pmt Qa- 

States,—|i. ti-nic. 1 A horned toad V A evsMo-nn. ■ \ ^ . “wrograpny. PIIIL, oOC, 

thoid toad (genus Ceritlophry*) with a horn over each eye. ** * n ’ m** A. closed curve on a 

— h. greb**, a grelie (C f olymbits anrilus) of northern re- B P“ tre of unit radius so related to r closed curve on any 
gioos w-lth two dense tufts of feathers on the head.—h. other surface that each radius to any point of the first is 
hnrsi*, the gnu.— h. In rk, the shore-lark.—h. liznrd, parallel to a normal at some point of the eeeond curve. 


incrly made, consisting of a 
thin hoard of oak or a slip 
of pnper with the nine dig¬ 
its. the alphabet, nnd the 
Lord’s prayer printed upon 
it, covered with a thin layer 
of transparent horn, and 
framed; hence, any primer 
or handbook; rIso, rudimen¬ 
tary knowledge. 

The horn^book of Queen Eli*- 
abeth'i time, according to a spec¬ 
imen in the British Museum, con¬ 
sisted of a single loaf about two 
inches long hy oao and a half 
wide, commencing with a crow, 
which that serves to designate 
the first row, followed hy the al¬ 
phabet io small aod large letters. 

Barnard's Journal of Educa¬ 
tion Dec., ’82, p. 597. 

A man too cool, experienced, 
and wily to he ignorant of the 
veiy horn "book of diplomacy. 

Motley John of Bameveld 
vol. ii, ch. 11. p. 30. [li.] 

horn'scoot", ii.score, h.* 
distemper, etc. See noax. A Black-letter Hornbook of 
liorml, pp. Horned. the 17th Century. ( Ealli * 

PiitL. Soc. irell.) 

Ii orned, hSrnd, a. \. Having a horn or horns, or some¬ 
thing like or enggenting a horn; ns, two*horned. 

Lit hy tha wan light of the horned moon. 

Poe The Coliseum st. 3. 
2. Specifically; (1) Having a horn-like process or proc¬ 
esses, as of feathers etc.; as, a homed owl; a homed 
toad. (2 ) Her. Having home: usually distinguished 1 
a tincture different from that of the animai itself; as, 
hull sable homed argent. 




msntld or twa-devll.— h. screnttier, see screamer.— h. - 8e fi^on, -|- granhb, w rite.] 
fond, an iguanold lizard (genus I'hrynosoma) of the nor'o-lojje, hor'o-lOj (xiit), n. 1. A mechanism that 
western and southern United States aDd Mexico, having a marks the hours; a cioek or other timepiece 2 A 
roughly granular frog-shaped body and a head surmounted clock-tower F * 

with spines. See Ulus, under lizard.— 
ii. viper or Miinkc, an African or In¬ 
dian viper (genus Cerastes) with a horn 
over each eye. See illus. under viper. 

— Ii o r u ' e d - n e h h , 6'. a )i r . 

(liorned'iiewM, 


dnte, n. A variety of grayaillelous stone.— h.*»poon, hnrn'el, hOrn cl, n, 
h. swivel, a swivel for an angler’s book, made or horn-eel. See horn. 
horn.— h.'t IniinlU, n. A horn thlinble for the thumb hnrn / eii+, a. Madcofhorn. 
used by pH kpoekets when cutting out pursea: hence, a pick-hnrn'er, hSrn’^r, n. [Kare.l |. A 
pocket.—Ii.*! ip, n. ]. A knob placed on the point of an irutnpeter. 2. One who works or sells 
animal’s horn for ornament or as a safeguard. 2. pi. The born. 3. Old Scots Laic. An 
solid ends or points of horns: used for knife - handle*.— nn(law\ 4t. [Low.] One who 1 
horn'weed", n. The horn • plant. — hnrii'woodt, <t. cuckolds. 

Same ** iiohn-mao.—I n n h. [Slang, U. S.J, not at all: lior'ncf, hftr'net, n. 1. 

»ld humorously in a negation; as, 1 will go-fn a horn A large social wasp (genus ^ 
(that l»,J will not go).—to come out nt i In* little cml •* • -- 




of t lie h. [Collofj.l. to fall or come to grief after boasting 
or making great promises.—to puli or draw In line’s 
horns [Colloq.J, to check ooeaclf or retract.— tit put to 
the h. (Scots letw ), to outlaw for not answering a sum¬ 
mons : published by three blasts of a horn.—to mine 
the h. [Archaic], to act In a proud, haughty manner.— 
to take a h. [Colloq.J, to take a drink of liquor. 

Derivatives : — liorn'lu 1, n. The amount that 
a horn, especially a drinking-horn or powder-horn, will 
hold. — liom'l'-fy, vt. 1. To make like horn; con¬ 
vert into horn. 2+. To cuckoid.— li oriUlmh, a. Re¬ 
sembling horn; horny.— li or n'i*t, n. One who playa 
the horn.— Iiorn'le**, a. Without horns; ns. nom - 
^cattle.— horii'leww-ne*.*, n — lioru'lef, n. A 
little horn or projection. 

It orn'heak", h8rn'bik\ n. The Eoropean garfieh. 

liorn'lieam", hfirn'lnm*, n. A small tree ( Car/rirtvs 


This . . . was designed to be . . . the Ahbey’s gateway, horolooe, 
and belfry. QuILLER-C’OUCH If anWcA'sAirr Avon p.103. [h. ’»2.j 

3+. A servant who called the hours. [OF., < L. horolo¬ 
gium, < Gr. hbrologiot », < hdra , hour, 4- legb, speak.] 

— lio-roI'o-Ker, n. One who is skilled in horology; 
one who makes or sells timepieces. Iio-rol'o-glt,!;. 

Iio^'o-lo^'le, her'o-lej'ic, a. 1. Pertaining to horol¬ 
ogy or a horoioge. 

We may be tolerably certain that tha observer io the Grand Gal¬ 
lery had no aurh horoloalcal Instrument. 

R. A. Proctor Great Pyramid ch. 3, p. 135. [c. A w. ’83.] 
2. Hot. Opening nnd cloaiDg, aa some flowers, at cer¬ 
tain hours. lior"o-los'lc-nlt. 

lior"o-lo"«ri-o«:'rn-i>liy, her'o-lO’ji-og'ra-fi, n. 1. 
A description of timepieces. 2. The art of making 
timepieces; horography. [< Gr. hdrologion (sec horo¬ 
loge); and see- graphy.] 

— lit>r"o-lo"£l-t>-o : ra|ih'lc, a. — lior"o-lo"* 
f^l-og;'ra-i»!ier, n. One who describca horologce or 
timepieces; also, a maker of timepieces, 

linr"»-l«'u:i-pn, her'o-lfi’Ji-on. n. [ oi-A.pf.] [Gr.] Eccl. 
A book of offices of tlic Greek Church; horologium; horol¬ 
ogy. 


_ 

.. .. f . .. The European Hornet (l r <?o- 

i espah capable of inflict- pacrabro). 2. A Hornets’ 
ing a very severe ating; a Nest, partly enclosed, 
yeilow-jficket. Their nests are cellular and made of 
n papery substance obtained from leaves, etc. The Euro¬ 
pean hornet (V.crabro) and the North-Amcrican white¬ 
faced hornet ( V. macutala) are representative spccica. 

The hornet was the first paper maker and holds the original 
patent. Burroughs Bird* and Poets p. 68. [li. a h. 77.] 

2. One who gives constant annoyance by hornet-like at- l»o r "o-10 , ji-nm ? n. [-oi-a, ;rf.] I. 

tacks. [< AS. hyrnet, proh. < horn, horn.] Astron* A eouthern conatcllution. SeecoNsTEL- 

Oomponnd*. etc.: — linr'iii*t*fly", «. A large preda- ^ ATI , 0 , N ‘ A timepiece. 3. A horologion. [L., < 
clous anil Id fly, having a slender abdomen and very power- Gr. horologion; see horolooe.] 

ful proboscis and preying upon caterpillars and varioua —hiirnlogiiuit Finrre, Bot, 1, A tabic of the hours 
insects, as bees, etc.— ii.smnt Ii, n. A clcarw lng-moth or at which different flowers expand or close In a given local- 
sesiid with some resemblance to a hornet, li.scion rwingt. ‘ty. 2. An arrangement of flowers In which the hours are 
— In stir up n hnrneta* ne*t, to excite the hostility or marked by the opening or closing of different ones, 
adverse criticism of a number of people; raise a awann of l» orfo-logfdio, lierfo-leg, n. Destiny ns indicated hv the 
. , troubles or harassing annoyances. stars: a horoscoix* TGI TVnr of nonm l 

Carolinlana) of the oak family ((> jrttliferae), resem-liorn'geld", hfirn'geld’, n. See cornaoe. [< AS. horn, lio-r(>l'o- <r v hou-el'o-ii n f-oiFH nn^ 0 T>ip 
hling the lK*ech in Its smooth, close, ^rav bark, slender .horn ,+geld. tax.l n ®f tiiL^mcLa^ 

bnda, and straight-veined leaves. The wood Is white, Hnrn'ie* ». [Scot.] Same as IIorny. nieces 2A^oroouion f 3 

liard heavy and often used for mill-wheel coirs etc u liorn'liitf, hftrn'fng, n. 1. The appearance of the moon p rl c , „ i: , P0I ?P 1 °J 1 . , 3. A timepiece: obsoletCj 
grows along* atreams in the United Sutes from Maine to in the find or last quarter. 2. (Local, U. S.] A sham ve ^ ^ /' horologium; see horolooe. 

Texa*, ami ia called also tromrood, blue beech, and trater* serenade of bnrah, discordant mualc given humorously to 11 i V“ ,or v n - An instrument U 

beech. The European hornbeam Is C. Betulns, called also a newly wedded pair, oi * * 

horn beech horse -beech borsi-beerh , and h u rsi. beech. some unpopular person 

li»r.i'l»lir, hSra'bli. n. A lai^e hua-rotoid bird of „, c m made by this blast* .. -- --- ... 

tropical Aaia and Africa, rclntol to the kinctli<l)cn> and -Icitcrx of iiorniua (Scot* Lenc ),a Judicial mandate ""'O': also, the exact determination of the error of a 
hnving the sternum 2-notch»*<l and the bill generally very running In the name of the sovereign, by which a person timepiece by observation.— lior"o-mef'ric-n], a. 
large and surmounted by a horn-like extension. Horn- 1*» commanded, on pain of contempt, to pay or perform lio-rop'f er, ho-rep't£r, n. Tiie totality of all the points 
bills are arboreal (tree-hornbills) or terrestrial (ground-, as had been decreed against him. thut are seen single in binocular vision while the noint of 

hombllls). They feed mostly on fruits and weds, hot alaohor-ni'to, b6r-nl to, C. (or*uI t5, ]U.), iu [Sp.] A low regard remnins the anine p 


iscordant mualc given humorously to 11 °’ ro 1,1 .^“ ,or v ho-rem e-teri n. An instrument to 
r. or to express disgust or dislike of , nicaaore time. [ < C’.r, hdra, hour, 4- melton, measure.] 
rson. 3. [Scot.] A public aimounco-"‘?“ ro J n b( >' re J n 'g-tri, n. The art of measuring 

►lasts of a nom. tlme hours and their subdivisions; time-moasure- 


mi = oui\ oil; I»i = f^wd, in=fnt«rc; c = k; church; dli=Me; go, sing, ink; *o; thin; zli = a^ure; F. boh, dune. <,from; +, obsolete; J, 


variant. 











horoscope 




hor*c 



There hws been a great amount of calculation, experiment, and 
discussion, to determine the exact nature of the horopter. t»KO. 
T. Ladd Physiological Psychology pt. ii, ch. 7, p. 437. [s. ’87.] 

[< Gr. boros, boundary, + opttr, a looker, < V op, see.] 

— lior"op-ter'lc, a. 

lior'o-wcope* her'o-scOp, n . 1. Astrol. (1) The as¬ 

pect of the heavens, with special reference to the posi¬ 
tions of the planets at any instant, or a figure or state¬ 
ment showing such aspect, from which astrologers pro¬ 
fessed to foretell the Tuture, especially of a person born at 
that time. 

Horoscopes were of very early 
ase in Egypt, . . . and Cicero 
iroeaks of the Egyptians aod Chal¬ 
dees prediction future events, as 
well as man’s destiny, at his birtb, 
by tbeir observations of the stars. 

14 a wux son Herodotus vol. ii, 
bk. ii, p. lift. [A. *85.| 

For there are many districts in 
Germany where the child’s horo¬ 
scope is still regularly kept with 
the baptismal certificate in the 
family chest. T. F. T. DyER Folk - 
Lore p. 143. [CAS. CO. ’81.] 

(2) More particularly,the part 
of the ecliptic just rising 
above the horizon at such 
instant. (3) The diagram of 
the twelve divisions or 
“houses” of the heavens. Horoscope of Oliver Crom- 
nsed by astrologers in pre- well, as cast by William 
dieting the future. Com- Lilly. ( Jioback .) 
pare house, 6. 2. A planisphere invented by John of 
Padua. 3. A table showing the length of the day and 
night at various seasons and places. [F., < Gr. h&tv- 
skojmon, nativity, < /idra, hour; and see -scope.] 
lio-roK'co-py, ho-res'eo-pi, n. 1. The art of casting 
horoscopes or of determining the future from the positions 
of the heavenly bodies. 

The curious and intimate connection between geomaacy, horos- 
Copy , and astrology, which the Chinese suppose exists, bas a pow¬ 
erful influence io maintaining their errors, because of its hearing 
on every man’s luck. 

S. Wells Williams Middle Kluydom vol. ii, ch. 16, p. 73. [s. ’83.] 
2. The situation of the heavenly bodies at the time of 
a person’s birth; a horoscope. f< Gr. hbmskopia, cast¬ 
ing a nativity, < hdra, hour; and see -scopy.1 

— lior / o*seo' / jicr, n. One versed in noroscopy. 
lior / o-KCO // |>l«t$.— lior^o-hcop'lc, a. Pertain¬ 
ing to horoscopv. 1 1 o r"o-Kco p'l c-ail \. 

ho'rowt,rt. Foul;unclean, ho'ro wet; lior'ryt; ho'ryt. 
lior-ren'ilonst, a. Frightful; fearful. 
lior / rei»t l her'fcnt, a . 1. Standing erect like hrlstlea; 

covered with bristling points. 

Terror’# icy hand Smites their distorted limbs and horrent hair. 

Akensidk Pleasures of Imagination bk. ii, 1. 6V9. 

2. Causing terror and disgust; horrible; abhorred. 

lie did not see the Hell< King's horrent shape. 

Bulwkr-LYTTON Lost Tales, Death and Sisyphus st. 62. 
[ < L. horren{t-)s, ppr. of horreo , bristle.] 
lior'rl-bl, -no**. Horrible, etc. Phil. Soc. 

lior'rl-ble, her'i-bl, a. Causing or tending to cause 
horror or terror; exciting abhorrence; hideous; terrible. 
[OF., < L. horribilis , < horreo , be terrified.] 

Synonyms: sec abominable; awful; fhiortful. 

— lior'rl-bio-news, n.— lior'rl - ble-let, n. 
Something horrible.— lior'rl-bly, adv. 1 . So as to 
cause horror; hideously; dreadfully. 2. [Colloq.] Ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

Iior'rlti, her'ld, a. 1. Fitted to inspire horror; dread¬ 
ful; terrihle; as, a horrid monster. 2. Very obnoxious 
or offensive; outrageous; abominable; as, a horrid re¬ 
proach. 

All disorder is horrid , when it is among things that are naturally 
orderly, Rusein Ethics of the Dust lect. viii.p. 168. [w. a. a. ’C6.J 
[< L. horrid ns, rough, < hoj'reo, fear.] 

Synonyms: see fkioiitful. 

-lior'rhl-ly, a^.-lioFrld-ness, n . 
hor-rlt y lc, her-rif'le, a. Causing horror. 

For now the late dimpling current began to brawl around them, 
and the waves to boil and foam with horrific fury. 

Irving Knickerbocker hk. ii, cn. 4. p. 118. [o. p. p. ’60.] 
[< L. honijteus, < horreo , be terrified, -f facio , make.] 

Synonyms: see awful. 

lior'rl-fy, herii-foi, vt. [-fied; -fy'ino.] To affect 
or rill with horror; as, to be honified at a deed of cruelty. 
[< L. horrifleo , < horrifiem; sec horrific.] 

Synonyms: see appal. 

— lior''ri-fi-cn'tloii, n. The act of horrifying. 
Iior-rlp"l-Ia'tlon, her-rip'i-lc'shun, n, Med . Achill- 

iness accompanied with the appearance of goose-pim- 

} rtes, and bristling of the hair over the body, preceding 
ever. [< LL. hoi'ripUatxofn-), < horripilo, bristle with 
hairs, < L. hot'reo , bristle, -f pUus, hair.] 

—hor-rlp'i-lnte, rf. To affect with horripilation. 
lior-riN'o-miti*, her-ris'o-nua, a. Sounding terribly; ut¬ 
tering a horrifying sound. I < L. horrtsonus , < horreo , be 
horrid, sonus, Bound.] hor-ris'o-imnt t. 
lior'ror, her'er, n. 1. The painful emotion of extreme 
fear, so called on ncconnt of its customary bodily ac¬ 
companiment of shuddering or shivering; a sense or great 
and Impending evil; dread; terror: often used colloqul- 
nlly in a weaker sense for extreme disgust and dislike; 
as, a horror or dogs. 

Fear, quick and midden, came over me. Fear Is a tame word; 
horror I should call it. 

SIayne Keid Hunters' Feost eh. 16, p. 135. [o. w. n. ’89.] 
2. That which excites fear or dread; esiiecially, some 
great accident or calamity; as, a railroad honor. 

Juvenal tell* ua that the women were ill agog for deluges, earth¬ 
quakes, and other horrors „ 

H. Curwen Hist. Booksellers , Olden Times p. 10. [c. Sc w. ’73.] 
3. [Rare.] The shivering fit that precedes a fever. 4+» 
A rippling or ruffling or the surface, as of wuter. [L., < 
horreo, be terrified.] 

Synonyms: see peak; FnioiiT. 

— lior'ror**f rlck"i*n, a. Overcome with horror. 
Iior'ror*Nti , uck"$.— the horrors [Colloq.J, the blues; 
also, delirium tremens. 
bor*+, a. Hoarse, hornet. 

liors" de roin-hnt', 6f dg cBrbbd’. [F.] Out of the 
struggle; disabled. 

hors'MPtMivre', f*r’-d0vr\ n. IF.l A dish that does not 
fonn part of a regular course; relish; side-dish. 


Iiorne, b6rs, v. [horsed; iiors'ing.J I. (. 1. To 

mount or carry on or as on a horse; put astride; hence, 
to put on the back of another preparatory to flogging. 

Two boys had been horsed and brushed up well. 

Hlackmork Springhai'en ch. 8, p. 37. [h. ’87.] 

2. To furnish horses for; as, t ohorse a troop or cnvalry. 

II© hailed a cruising Hansom which he had previously observed 
was well horsed. Disraeli Ixdhair ch. 27, p. 62. [a. ’70.] 

3. To cover, as a mare: said of the male. 4. Xaut. To 
rule tyrannically: work unfairly or cruelly; as, to horse a. 
sailor. 5- [College Slang.] To use translations or keys 
in the preparation of (lessons); pony; as, to horse one's 
Greek. 

II. i. 1. To mount or ride on a horse. 2. To be in 
heat: said of a inare. 3. To compact oakum in the seams 
or planking with a horsingdron. 4. To charge Tor work 
before it is done. Called also writing horse. 
liorsc, n. 1. A solid-hoofed and odd-toed quadruped 
{Equus cabollus), varying much In size, color, speed, etc., 
and having horny patches or chestnuts on the inner side 
of both pairs or legs (above the knee and below the 
hock), a mane and tail of long coarse hair, and relntlvely 
small ears and head. The speed of the horse is provided 
for by the angles formed by the different segments of the 
limbs and the length of the latter, and the llghlnessand sgll- 
ltv of his movements by the gfngle toe (the third digit), 
which is encased la a greatly developed nail or hoof. The ex¬ 
cessive elongation of the metacarpus and metatarsus causes 
the wrist and heel to he at the knee and hock respectively. 
See lllus. under hoof. The adult dentition both above and 
below Is 6 Incisors, 2 canines (commonly absent In the mare), 
6 premolars, and 6 molars. A fold In the caainel of the In¬ 
cisors or front teeth produces a deep cavity, which, becom¬ 
ing filled with particles of food, acquires a dark color. The 
change In the form and the eventual disappearance (in about 
the tenth year) of these marks are used to determine the age 
of a horse. The wild horses of America and Australia are 
descendants of domesticated horses run wild. For the 
movements of the horse, see plate at movement. 

2. One of the Equidse, or a mammal related to or sup¬ 
posed to be or the ancestral line of the Equidse . 3. The 
male of the horse, especially when castrated. 4. Cavalry; 
as, a troop of horse. 

Saw 1st Bengal Cavalry and Skinner’s Horse exereimng under 
Colonel Chapman. 

Annie Brassey Last Voyage cb. 1, p. 17. [L. o. a co. ’89.] 

5. A framework or device used to support anything or 
in other ways suggesting the uses of a horse; as, a 

. clothes-Aom'; a nawhorse. 

Thus suspended and yet lying but aslant, they slid an horse of 
wood under the rope w hich bound his feete. 

Evelyn Diary, Mar. a, is&i p. 210. [F. w. a co.] 

6. A block or frame on which soldiers are mounted as a 
punishment. 7. Mining. A mass of rock, similar to the 
wall-rock, found in a vein of ore. 

In miners’language a fragment of country rock included In & lode 
is a horse. Wixchell IVatks ch. 21, p. 119. [CHaUT. ’86.] 

8. A translation or other similar aid used by pupils in 
working out lessons; pony; crib. 9. Metal. A mass or 
solidified material: usually applied 
to iron found in a furnace-hearth. 

Called also sow, bear, loup , sala¬ 
mander. 1 O. 

Xaut. (1) An 



Corresponding Joints In Horse and Man. 

8, .s. shoulder-joint; e, c, elbow-joint; tc, ip. wrist-ioint, com¬ 
monly called the knee in the horse; h , h , hip-joint; k. k, knee- 
joint, the stifle-joint of the horse; «, a, ankle-joint, the hoc A* 
joint of the horse. 

iron bar on which the sheet-traveler slides. (2) A jack- 
stay. (3) A brenst-band for a leadsman. (4) A foot-rope. 
11. A favorite idea; hobby. 1 2. Work charged for be¬ 
fore It is executed, f < AS. hors, horse.l l»ors<+. 

Compounds, etc.: [In some compound words horse In¬ 
dicates merely largeness or coarseness; as, /ior^e-ehestnut; 
a how-laugh.]—dnrk liorse, a horse whose ability to 
win a mee Is not believed In or thought about; hence, an 
unknown or unforeseen competitor, especially in polities. 

A Dark Horse is a person not very widely known in the country 
at large, hut known rather for good than for evil. . . . Speaking 
generally, the note of the Dark Horse is respectability verging oh 
colorlesaneas, a good sort of person to fall back upon when able but 
dangerous favorites have proved impossible. liHYCE Am. Com¬ 
monwealth vol. ii, pt. Hi, ch. 70, p. 153. [MACM. ’89.] 

— Flemish Ii. (Xaut.), a short foot -rope on a topsail yard- 
arm.— hard h. (Xaut.), a tyrannical officer.— liorse'* 
nl"nes, n. An Inferior and Impure preparation of aloes, 
sometimes used In veterinary practise. Called also caballine 
aloes and fetid ufoe*.— li.*fint, ». The red ant {Formica 
rt{fa).— Ii.*nnti, n. The part of a horse-whim to which 
the horses are hitched.— h.* ii rmor, w.— Ii.mrtillery, ». 

— h,*hu lin, n. A strong-scented herb ( CoUittsonictCana¬ 
densis) of the mint family (///&«/*»).with large ovate leaves 
and yellowish flowers fn loose, pan- 
ieled racemes. Called also ric/nreed 
and stoneroot.— h.*bnue, n. A poi¬ 
sonous European plant ((Enunthe 
PheUamlrtum) of the parsley family 
( Umbelliferee ), said to cause a species 
of palsy In horses.— li.dicnn. n. A 
large beau (Fahn rulaaris) that is fed 
to horses.—h.sbeeeli, n. The Euro¬ 
pean hornbeam.— h.*b I oh, n. The 
msrsh-marigold (Call ha pulnstris).— 
h.tlmnt, n. ]. A boat moved by horse-power. 2. A 
boat for carrying horses — lt.dmot. n. A leathern cover¬ 
ing to protect a horse’s pastern against interfering— Ii.* 
hot, ti. A bot-fly (GasterophilUH equi) or its larva that 
Infests the stomach anfl Intestines of the horse.—h.* 
liox, n. [Eng.] A car with padded sides for transporting 




Horse-bot. 1 
Thefly(*)1 
and & bot] 
(nat. size). 


horses by rail, or s section similarly padded for horses in a 
vessel. — h.ritoy, n. A stable-boy.—Ii.sbritmble, n. 
[Eng.] A wild brier.—h.sbreud, n. Coarse bread for 
horses.—It.shrenker, n. One who teaches horses to 
work In harness or bear the saddle. — li.sbrey, n. An 
Instrument armed with teeth, used to hold down the 
nose of an unbroken horse.— liorM* / bri"c > r, n . The com¬ 
mon greenbrter (Smilax rotundifolia).— Ii.;cun<s n. 
The great ragweed (Ambrosia triflda), a very tall weed of 
the aster family (Composite).— li.scur, n. [U. S.] I. 
A ear drawn by horses; tram-car. 2. A car for transport¬ 
ing horses by rail.— h.*cn**in, n. An East-Indian plant 
(Cassia vnarginata) bearing very long pods the pulp of 
which Is used as a horse-medicine.— li.;c)tnliter, n. A 
swindling horse-dealer. h.*cndgerfi h.*cat>i>«*r,J — 
li.*churgetj n. A horse-load.—ii.*frhpper, bliears 
for clipping horses.—li.*cloth, n. A cloth to cover a 
horse.—h,*coIlnr, n. A stuffed collar for a horse's neck, 
used to support the hsmea of a draft-harness and to ease 
the pressure on the shoulders In drawing.—h.scoltt, «.• 
A colt.— h.tconeli, n. A univalve, a triton.—h.x aper, 
li.teonper, n. A horse-dealer.—h.seou r mi* rt, n. One 
who deals iu horses or keeps race-horses.— li.*cniirsi ng, 
h.tcriib, n. A king-crab.— h.«erevnl)e, n. A ea- 
rangoid fish, the eavally (Caranx hippos).— h.*cncum¬ 
ber, n. A fHrge green cucumber.— h.*dnisy. n. An 
oxeye daisy.— h.;di*vi 1, n. The withered globular bushy 
mass of au herb (liantisia lanceolata) of the bean family 
(Legumlnosse), growing In the pine-woods of South Caro¬ 
lina and Florida, which when dead breaks away from its 
stalk and rolls about with the wind, frightening horses.— h. * 
doctor, n. A veterinary surgeon; farrier.—li.*il re neb, 
u. A dose fora horse, or the Instrument by means of which 
It Is administered.—h.*elder, n. The horeeheal.— h.* 
emmet, n. A horse-ant.— h.sl'nced, a. Having a long 
face, like that of a horse.— h.ri'nir, n. A fair for selling 
horses.—h.slut tier, n. One who looks after the horses in 
mines.—horMe'fmcb", n. The chafllnch.— Iiorse'- 
finli", n. I, A carangold fish, the moonfisb. especially 
Vomer setipinnis. 2. The ganger. 3. A sea-horae or hip- 
pocampid. 4. [North Carolina.] A sucker (Moxo*tnma 
crassilubre).— hnrt*e : loot, mid dragoon*, the whole 
army; hence, adverbially, without exception; unanimously. 

— Ii.sfnr nit tire, n. The harness or housings of a horse. 

— b.*gear, n. 1. Horae-furniture. 2. Same as horse- 
poweh, 3.— li.igcntinn, «. Feverwort ( 7 riosteum verfo- 
liatnm). li.sgliiMengt.— h.*gin, n. A gin to raise heavy 
weights, run by horse-power.— li.sgoilimitlier, n. (Prov. 
F.ng.] A big, coarse, masculine womsn.— li.*grnin, n. An 
Oriental tropical plant (Dolivhos biflorus) of the bean fam¬ 
ily (Leguminosee). the pods of which are fed to cattle and 
horses.— horMe'lienl, liorwo'heel", n. The plaDt ele¬ 
campane.— h.iberd + , n. A groom. — h.*taId e, n. The 
hide of a horse.— h.*lioe, «. A cultivator.— li.*holder, 
ti. A frame for holding a horse while he Is being shod. 

— h or mo' lio of", n. The plant coltsfoot.— )t.*i rim, n . 
A long-handled calking.iron, held by one calker and driven 
by another. liorMingriront.— h,*jockey n. 1. One 
who rides races professionally, 2+. A horse-dealer.—Ii.* 
knneker, n. One who deals in broken-down horses 
and disposes of their carcasses, hides, hair, hones, etc.— 
li.iknnvc, «. A groom. — b.xlnrk, n. [Local, Eng.l 
The corn-bunting.—li.dntit uiles, n. pi. Xaut. A belt oi 
the Atlantic ocean where calms often prevail: so called in 
colonial times when vessels carrying horses from New Eng¬ 
land to the AVcrI Indies were sometimes obliged, when de¬ 
tained there, to throw overboard part of their eargo for 
want of water.—b.dnngb, n. A loud, boisterous laugh. 

lie plays rou^h pranks, too, . . . and has a big horse-la ugh in 
him where there is at fop to be roasted, or the like. 

Carlyle Frederick vol. i, bk. iv. eh. 2, p. 305. [h.] 

— Ii.*lntighter, n.— li.*leecli, n. 1.A horse-doctor. 
2. One who is perpetually begging or teasing: in allDslon 
loProv, xxx, 15. 3. A large leech, asrwur. that 
enters the nostrils of horses, cattle, etc., when they are 
drinking. — li.Jcecbery, n. The business of a farrier.— 
Ii.Hitter, n. A litter or palanquin drawn by borscs. h.s 
lonl't, «. A loaf made from coarse meal, for feeding to 
horses.— li.Hoekt, n. A hobble.— 1».Hot, ?i. A burse-pas¬ 
ture.— Ii.sinnc kerel, n. One of vsrious fishes. (1) A ca¬ 
rangold (genus Trachurus), 
especially T. trachurus. (2) 

A scombroid, the tunny. (8) 

A earaDgold, the eavally. or , 
the jurei. (4) The bluefish 
(J\)matomus saltatrix). (5) 

The California hake. (6) The 
black candle-fish. (7) The The Horse-mackerel ( Track- 
ten-pound or. — li. sin a rl n «s urns trachurus). i )C 

n. An awkwsrd, lubl>erly person; one who is as much out 
of place as a mounted marine would be aboard ship; also, 
a mounted marine.— li. *mnrshn)t, n. A groom.— 
]i.*iiiiiwlier. n. The stonechat or wheatear. Ii.*iiiiim1i- 
ert.—liorse'iiiUM"ter, n. A manager of horses.—h.* 
in on 1\ li.ciiientt, ». Provender.—Ii.oni II, n. A mill 
operated byhorse-power.— !i.*inilliiirr, n. Onewhodcsla 
la fancy harness and decorations for horses.— h.*iiin»h- 
i*ootn, 7 }. A large species of edible mushroom i.tfpfricw* 
arrensis), sometimes improperly Identified with hedge- 
mushroom, which, while of the same species, Isa much larger 
variety, and unwholesome for eatiDg.— h.iinuNMc). n. A 
large mussel of the genus Modiola, as Jjf. wiochfo/w* of the 
coasts of Europe and North America. — b.rnnil. «. A 
horseshoe-nail.— h.*iiOMt, «. A msre’s nest.— li.*m*t. n. 
A net to protect horsesfrotnflics.—|i.*nettle, n. Arough 
roadside weed (i>olanu?n Carolbiense) of the nightshade 
family (Solanaceaf, with straw-colored prickles, white 
flowers, and yellow berries, found in the middle and south¬ 
ern United States.—h.*t»ni‘*li*y, n. A European herb 
($?nyt'niu?n O(usulrnm) of the parsley family ( I'm belli f- 
erw), formerly used as eelery now is.— h.*pnt1i. n. A tow- 
psth or bridle-path.—li.»i»ick, n. A pick for removing 
stones from a horse’s hoof.— h.*i>iece, v. A lsrgc piece of 
whale-blubher.—h.itillr, n. A large pile of saltea fish.— 

— li.tpitu*. n. The horsetail orscouring-rush (Equi*etnm). 

— li.»t>i*tol, n. A large pistol formerly carried In a bol¬ 
ster by horsemen; hence, any great pistol: now often used 
humorously.—|i.*p lu in. n. TheAmerican wild plum (/Vm- 
7 ius Afnsricana).— Ii.;|i»ml, n. A pond for wsterlng 
horses.— borMe'poml", rt. [Hare.] To duck Id a horse- 
pond.— li.*p»Mt. n. A hitehlng-post.—lioi-Me'pox". a. A 
pustular disease of horses, capable of generating cowpox. 

— li.*pur*lniifs 7i. A tropical American prostrate fleshy 

weed ('Irianthema monogytia) resembling common purs¬ 
lane.— li.jvnee, n. A race by boraes; sneclflcally, a tud- 
ning ra<*e of mounted horses, as distinguished from a trot 
In harness.— li.*rnet*r, n.— h.*rncing, li.*rnck» 

«. A rack at which horses are fed. — li.*rnke, n. A 
large hay-rake worked by horae-powcr.—li. * rider, «. 
[Eng.] A circus.rider. —h.^riding, ». [Eng.] A circus. 

— h.trough, n. A device fitted to a horse s shoe to prevent 
sltp])ing. as on icy ground.— li..run, «. A device by means 
of which horses draw loaded vehicles up an incline from 
excavations.— h ,*nilining, n. A horse-race.— Ii.**eii*e, 
n. [Colloq.] Coarse, practical intelligence; rtuigh cannon 
sense; shrewdness. 

What 1 want is an editor who has taste, and you’ve got it^and 
conscience, and you’ve got it; and horse-sensr, and you’ve got 
that. Howells Hazard of Sew Fortunes vol. i, p. 4. (H. ’W.] 



eofu, arm, ask; at, fare, a«cord; clement, gr = over, eight, c = usage; tin, machine, i = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 













Representative Types of IIorsks. 



1. I*aclng stallion “Brown llal.” 

2. OrlofT stallion “ Wzmakh.” 

8. Thoroughbred atalllon “ Rconani*." 

4 ivr< heron stallion *'Cwar" (Register -number 001). 

5. Shire stallion “ Honest Tom ” (11U&). 


6. French (’oacli stallion “ Kcrvela" (13-12;. 

7. A Shetland pony. 

8. Ilackncy stallion “ Matchless of Londeshorough. 

9. Cleveland Hay stallion ‘'Royalty.'* 

10. Belgian stallion “ 1‘rlnce Royal’* (574). 


11. Trotting stallion “ Halo Alto.” 

12. Arab stallion “ llderlm.” 

13. German Coach stallion “Giblas.” 

14. Clvdesdilc stallion ” Prince Patrick” (6T73jt, 

15. Suffolk stallion “Lelstou” (1415). 



horseback 


*0* 


hospitable 


— b.:setle»\ «. [Scot.] One who lets out horaes.—h.« 
fthctldhiK, ». 1 Slang, j The practise of talking over ques¬ 
tions lo horse-sheds: used also adjectively. — h.**IiovH 


n. A road-scraper drawn by a horse.— h.*mutcti, n. The 
stonechat or wneatear.—li.**olriici\ w. A cavalryman.— 
h.sspnotfe, n. A Mediterranean hath-sponge (Kpongia 


lior*e'»f>lay", h 6 rs'-ple% ». Rough, boisterous play. Iior-ta'l Ion, hSr-te'ehon, n. Exhortation. [< L . hor- 
Henry jested in the Chancellor’s hall, or tore hi* cloak from his iatlo{n-), < hoi'tor; see HORTATIVE.] 
shon I tiers jo ronfAihorse-play they rode through thestreets^ ^ |) or'Ul *li V, (I. Hortative. PlIIL. SOC. 


equina).— Ii. stinger, n. The dragon-fly.— Ii.*ugnr, n. 
A small tree (Symploco* fine tor id) of the storax family <»S7y- 
ncoc^a?'), growing In the South Atlantic and Gulf States, 
with sweet leaves, eagerly eaten by cattle and used for ma¬ 
king a yellow dye. Called also sweetleuf. — h, aliiNile, a. 
A eoarae thistle of the genus Cnieus (or Cirsium).— li.s 
thrush. n. The missel-thrush.— It.stick, n. A forest-fly, 
borse-fly, or hlppoboscid. — ii.aroe, n. [Prov. Eng.] The 
beam on which the timber Is placed In a saw-pit. H. Diet. 

— b.strlck. n. A coarse practical Joke.— Ii.ttiib, n. 
Naut. The harness-cask.— b.*vetch, n. The horseshoe- 
vetch. See HoasEsiioK.— horse'way", n. A road for 
horses.— h.iw hi in* n. A horse-power machine for rais¬ 
ing ore from a mine. — U,:wink1e« n. The perlwlDkle. 

— dorse'wood", «. A West-Indian tree (Catliandra 
comosa) of the bean family (Legitminoste); also. C. latffo- 
lia .— li.tworm, n. The horse-hot; a worm that infests 
horeea.— li.iwrniigler, n. (U. S.] A herder In charge 
of a string of ponies on Western atoek-fanns.—Iron h., 
a locomotive.— wait h., salt heef: a sailors’ name.—to 
get on or mount tIn* high It., to aasume a lofty, arro¬ 
gant, or self-sufficient tone or hearing.— to li„ an urder to 
mount. 

Tbe alarm would spread. . . . the bugles would sound to horse, 
there would be mounting in hot haste. 

J. S. MOSSY H ar Reminiscences ch. 4. p. If>. to. M. A oo.] 

— to take b. 1. To go riding on horseback. 2. To per¬ 
mit a horse to cover hen said of a mare. 3. To split Into 
branches, as a vein of ore In a mine. 

lior*e'foaek", here'bac’, n . • 1. A horse's back or that 
part of it on which the rider sits. 

George has just seeo Garibaldi ... on Horseback riding by. 

A. H. CLOUOH Amours de Voyage can. 2, et.8. 

2. Geol. Same as hogback. 

I fell in with a friend, . . . who proposed to me to pass a day or 
two in a drive with him . . . along the * horsebacks.’ Aoassiz 
Geol. Sketches, Glacial Phenomena io second series, p. 106. [o. a 
co. ’76.} 

3. [Local, Eng.] A portion of a coal-seam, having the 
coal washed away and its place filled by clay or sand. 

liorse'tmek", tuiv. On a horee'a back. 
liorse'»bloek", hSre'-bloc’, n. 1. A block or plat¬ 
form used in mounting a horse. 

At Treleck, being denied the church, he [Whitfield] stood upon a 
horse-block before the loo and delivered his message. AaEL 
Stevens Hist. Methodism vol. i, hk. ii, ch. I, p. 12t. [ca. a p.’67.] 
2. A frame of boards used by excavators to raise the 
ends of their wheeling-planks. 3. Naut. A raised frame 
or grating abreast the mizzenmast, for the convenience 
of the officer of the deck. 

liorwe'setie*t"nul, hSrs'-chefUnol, n. 1. An Old 
World tree {sEsculvs Iliphocastamtm) of the soapberry 
family (Sapirutacew), witn digitate leaves, the leaflets 
commonly 7 , dense, upright, pyramidal clusters of irreg- 
nlartflowera, and a large chestnut-like fruit: commonly 
planted in the United States for ornament ond shade. 
Native species of the same genus are called buckeye*. 

After we had diaed we lounged along Into the hazy vietn of the 
great avenue of horse-chestniUs. 

H. James, Jr. Passionate Pilgrim ch. 1, p. 26. [o. A co. 75.1 

2. The fruit of the tree described above. See buckeye, 
hor 8 e'*e!ip"per, li^dnisy, li.»clrier, etc. See horse. 
horKe'Mlenh", h^rs'-flesh", a. Having the color of a 
horse's flesh: reddish-bronze- as, hmwflesh mahogany. 
Ii orfce'sIteNli", n. I. The flesh of a horse. 

Toward* the end of the wiater there was no beef, and only horse¬ 
flesh was eaten. 

Kinoseord Canada bk. ai, ch. 11, p. 642. [r. a II. ’89.] 

2. Horses, taken collectively; as, to deal In horse-flesh. 

3. A kind of mahogany grown in Bahama. 
liorae'*fly", n. 1 . A gadfly or tahanid. 2. A forest- 

fly, horse-tick, or hlppoboscid. 3. A bot-fly or cestrid. 
Iiorse'foot", liSrs'iur, n. 1. Hot. Coltsfoot. 2. The 
king-crab. 

— borse'footssnlpe", n. [Local, U. S.] A shore-bird 
that feeds oo tbe spawn of the horsefoot or king-crab, as 
the knot or turnstone. 

borsc'*geor", h.tgentlnm li.tgin, etc. See iiohse. 
liorfce'*Kiinrd*", hors'-gflnlz*, n. pi. 1. A body of 
cavalry serving as guards, as to a sovereign on state oc¬ 
casions. See body-ouarus. 2. The several regiments 
of British household cavalry available for active foreign 
service, but maintained chiefly to protect royal person¬ 
ages and property In or near London. See household 
troops: life-guards. 3. [II-] The official address of 
the British war-oftice. 4. The British army headquarters, 
korae'luilr", hSre'har*, n. I. The hnir of horses, es¬ 
pecially of their manes and tails. 2. A fabric of such hair; 
haircloth. 

— horsc'linlrjxvorin", n. A gordlus or hairworm. 
Iiorse'lieail", h 6 re'hcd\ n. 1. A carangoid fish, the 

moonflsh, especially Selene vomer: named from the com¬ 
pressed body and very high head. 2. [Local, U. S.] 
The surf-scoter. 3. A sea-horse or hippocampid. 
Uor'sel, hSr'sel, n. A hostelry. 

1 aside the Horsel here the air lft hot. 

SwisauRNE Lous Veneris at. 7. 
horBcMnugh". h.sleech, etc. See iiohse. 
horsc'ly, liArs'll. (Bare or Obs.] I. a. Homelike. If, 
adv. In a horselike manner. Imrs'lyt. 
liorse'Diau, hSra'tnan, n. [-men, /^.] 1 . One who 

rides a horse; specifically, a horec-soldier; cavalryman. 

In order to be a real horseman in the fullest sense, a man must 
both love the horse and comprehend it* nature. 

H. C. Lodge in The Cosmopolitan Oct., *90, p. 696. 
2. (i) A West-Indian sciamold fish (genua Eques). (2) 
A racing crab or ocypodld. (3) A chevalier (Totamis ). 
(4) The largest and most typical variety of carrier-pigeon. 
horMc'niau-Hiup, h 6 rc'man-ship, n. The art of riding or 
inanagiug horses; equestrian aklll. 

Chorus: O toilsome, toilnome horsemanship 

Of Pelops; that ill omen brought to us ! 

Owen Meredith Clytemnestra dlv. xv. 
liorfco'tnliU", hSrs'uiinf, n. 1 . An erect American 
herb (Monarda punctata') of the mint family ( Labiatse ), 
with lancc-shaped leaves and pale-yellow flowers In dense 
whorls with large yellow and red bracts; also, w ild berga- 
mot ( Monardaflsfulosa). 2. A European woodland mint 
{Mentha syttestris\ naturalized In the United States. [ < 
AS. hors, norse, -f minte; see mint, the plant.] 
horse'snewt", It .(parsley, etc. See horse. 



and Watt from observation of the strong dray-horses 
working eight hours a day at the London breweries. 2. 

The power of a motor expressed in such units. 3. A 
mechanical arrangement ! 1 

pull of a horse into powe 

machinery. --^--— - 

Phraaes: — nctunl horsetpower, the horse-power , platform and beat time for them upon a sounding-board, 
really developed, as proved by trial.—brake h,»p., the nor'la-lo-ry, hSUta-to-ri, a. Giving exhortation; en- 
net horae-power shown by a friction-brake.— electrie couraging: inciting. 

ele’etfleal’ S? Uv ?« ^SffgS&'S* WlTlJaTO 

doing any electric work expressed In such unlts.-Krencli } ’ , , ,’ p ’ { \ ’ “ “ ' 
b.sii., or metric h.sp,, 4,500 kllogram-metere a minute: t< LL. horlatonus , < hortor; aee hortative.] 

equivalent to 32,549 foot-ponnde a minute.—gross m —lior , la-to-rl-ness, n. 

the theoretical horse-power of a motor, including that re- kor-ten'wlnl, h^r-ten'shal, a. Pertaining to or suitable 

n Til rad nvpfpmnfi Ifn nwn frlnt.lnn aa frrmi f nr ft orarHun F ^ T n 


ipon the police. S. Wells Williams Middle Kingdom vol. L 
h. 8. p. 479. |s. ’83.] 

...... .. [< L. hortativus , < hortor , freq. of hoi'ior , urge.] 

arrangement lor converting the weight or lior'ia-tivet, n. An exhortation, 
pnll of a horse into power that mny be used in running kor-la tor.hSr-te't^rc^r-tQ'tor, n. [L.] The director of 

the rowers in the ancient Roman galley, who sat on a 


nurse-power ueveiopeu uyiamug water, ruteen cunic ieei * i ^ ^ , , ; ,V. 

of water acting for one second with a head of one foot agriculture which relates to the cultivation of gardens, 

-^-.- ... .. ... including the growing of vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 

[< L. hortus , garden, -f- cvltura , cultivation, < colo, till.] 
Synonyms; see aoriculture. 

— lior'II-eiiU'lor, n. One who cultivates a gar¬ 
den.— lior^tl-eul'tiir-al, a.— Iior^tl-cnl'lur- 
Isl, n . One skilled in horticulture; a professional gar¬ 
dener. l>or / il-ct)i"tl*ti. 


giveaone horee-power of water.— in dim ted li,<i>,, that 
horse-power which Is calculated from Indicator-diagrams, 
as distinguished both from that which Is measured hy a dy¬ 
namometer and from nominal horae-power —net 
that horse-power which a motor developa ahove that re¬ 
quired toovercome Its own friction.— Hoinlun! h.*p., the 
horae-power calculated hy a conventional and usually incor¬ 
rect method of rating, as that hased on the area of theplaton. 


l»or8c'ra€l"lKli, IiSrs'rad’ish, n. A common garden kor'lon-o-llle, h©r't§n-o-lQit, n. Mineral. A vitre- 
herb {Nasturtium or Cochlearia Armorada) of the ®us yellow to black iron-manganese silicate, (Fe,Mg) 
mustard family {Crvcifei'se), with very large, oblong root- crystallizing in the orthorhombic system and be- 

lenves: introduced into the United States from Europe longing to the olivin group. [< S. P. Horton 4--lite.] 
and cultivated for the root, which la used as a condiment M 1 , a j?’ hSritlu-lon, a. I Archaic.] Belonging to or dc- 
and also medicinally. is garden. 

-liorwe'rmP'i»listree", v. An East-Indlan tree „ ? od of 

{Moringa pterygosperma) of tbe moringad family {Mo- , 

rinaese), the root of which la pungent, stimulant, and similar Dwight Theology \ol. i, »er. I. p.81. lh. 46.] 

in flavor to horseradish. hor'tiis mIc'ciis, hSr’tos slc’oa. 1L.] A herbarium: literallv 

horse'*roiigli", b.J 84 ‘nse, etc. See horse. . “s dry garden.” 

liorwe'Nlioe", hers'shh', n. I. A metal shoe for a bprt'ynrdt, n. An orchard, 
horse, U-shaped like the edge of a horse’s hoof, to which . EOVPt Myth. A 

it is nailed. According to an old superstition, horseshoes re i ) t e ® < :“ t , ed *il . art as having 

have the power of protecting against witches; hence the 
shape is often used in decorations, etc. 2. Something 
roughly U-shaped, as a bend in a river or a curve in a 
railroad, especially if the opening is narrower than the 
sweep of the curve. 

The golden horse-shoe of tbe moon Waned in the west. . j . - -t - 

Edw in Arnold Pearls of the. Faith pearl xcii, *t. 3. . “° rotyf. 

3. A king-crab orlimulus; horsccrab. ''"in"" JLd”. 

Hero we *eued a live horseshoe by the tail, end counted the 
meny elows of the queer monster. HAWTHORNE Tirice-Told 
Tales, .Footprints on the Sectshore in vol. ii, p. 121. (t. * F. ’65.] 

Compounds, etc.;—hoi*He / Nhoc // *nii*vll, n. An an¬ 
vil corresponding in shape and size to s horse’s noof, with 
aaj -- - . - 


the head or a hawk. He was diversely 
considered as the elder brother aDd as 
the child of Osiris, and in the latter ca¬ 
pacity was Identified by the late Greeks 
and Romans with Harpoerstea. LL., 
< Gr. Hbros, < Egypt. IIor.\ llort. 
lin'ryt* a. Unclean; foul; obscene, 
lio'r— JL 


cription or acclamation of praise and 
glory to God expressed hy the excla¬ 
mation “ hosanna hence, any loud- 



Horus Attended by 
his Hawk. 

sounding praise of the Almight'y. 2. 

_ „ _ _, _ A part of the Sanctna in the mass. Compare iiiu*. under 

shanks facilitating the adjustment, of the hoof In a socket- Synonyma: see acclamation. Isis. 

hole.— ii. bnt, an Old >Vorld rhinolophoid hat having the lio-Mn n'na , trite?j. An exclamation of praise to God: 

nose-leaf horseshoe-shaped.- Ji, crnb ? the king-crab.— originally an invocation of His heln and blessing. 


h.thcnd, ?l. A disease of Infanta due to too great open¬ 
ness of the sutures of tbe akull.— h.skidney, n. Terat . 
A malfonnatloo In w r hlch the two kidneys are united In tbe 
form of a horseshoe.— li.smaclilnc* n. A machine for 
making horaeshoea.— b. mugnet (A/ec.), a magnet bent 


originally an invocation of His help and blessing. 

Hosanna: 131e«sed is the King of Israel that cometh in the name 
of the Lord. John xii, 13. 

[LL., < Gr hbsanna, < Heb. hOshYdh nn &, save, 1 
pray, < hdshla ', save, + r?d, particle signifying entreaty.] 

" r - 1 * turn the hose 

tramp. 2t. To 

Ilippocrepis, of the bean family (LeguminoscC .), takliig lts V iU H lc W,L . U uose or oluer raiment; as, to hose oneself 
name from the form of ita pod. The only British apecles, , handsomely. 

H. comosa, Is sometimes cultivated for lta yellow flowera. nose, n. [hose, formerly ho'sen, })l.] 1. A covering. 

Called also horse-retch . uanally knit or woven, for the lower part of the legs and 

— Jhorse / Kl»oe"iiijr, n. The act or art of shoeing the feet; a stocking; anciently, a garment worn by men, 
horses.—1»ors «e'*lio"er, «. One who shoes horses. - s — *—- A ~ -‘ ‘ ”• 


liorse'tall", hSrs^tdl’, n. 1. The tail of a horse, es¬ 
pecially w hen severed from the body and used as a dia- 
tinction of rank or as a standard. 

The tall, sellow guardsmea their horsetails have spread. 
Flaming out in their violet.yellow, and red. 

Whittier From Perugia at. 1. 
2. Hot. A cryptogamons plant of the genus Equisetum; 
scouring-rush. 3. A hippurite. 4. Anat. The collec¬ 
tion of nerves in whicn the spinal column terminates; the 
cauda equina. — liorHe^lalLlree", n. An Australian 
tree of the genua Casuarina, especially C. equisetifolia and 
C. stricta, ofteo cultivated In greenhouses. See he-oak. 
liorse'*ta / 'iner, hSrs'-te'mer, n. One who rednees 
fractious or balky horses to submission, as by gentle 
treatment and kind words. 

Not only have boys of eighty pounds’ weight become successful 
horse-tamer's in England, but even English ladies have perfectly 
subdued and reduced to calmness fiery blood-horses. 

John S. Rarey Taming the Horse lotro., p. I. [o. a f.] 
horse / *tliis /, tle, !i.*veteb, etc. See horse. 
horse'weed", hers'wtd”, r?. The common fleabane 
{Erigeron Canademe)i algo, horee-cane. 
borsc'*\vbnIe"t* n. The walrus. 

horse'xvhlp", hSrs'hwip', vt. ^-whipped'; -wiiip*- 
pino.] To chastise with a horsewhip. 
horse'Avhlp", n. A w hip for managing horses. 
l»orse'\voni"ai», hSre'wum’an, n. [-wom'en, ;>f.] 
A woman who rides on horseback. 

— liorRe'YVowi"nu-Klil|i, n. 


covering the legs and the lower part of the body, like 
very tight trousers: mostly used as a plnral. 

Queen Elizabeth heard of tbe silk stockings woven by Lee’s 
frame, and having received a pair, vowed that she would never 
wear cloth Aos<* any more, but would always thereafter wear 
woven silk stockings. 

G. M. Towle Heroes of Invention ch. 5, p. 58. [l. a s.] 
2. A flexible lube or pipe, of leather, rubber, cotton, etc., 
for conveying water and other fluids. 3. [Prov. Ed?.] 
A sheaf of grain. 4. [Rare.] The part of a hoe. spade, 
or the like that receives the handle. 5t. The chaff en¬ 
closing the kernel of grain. [< AS. hosa , hose.] 

Oompounda, etc.:— Bnlbriggnu hose, hose made 
of fine unbleached cotton: originally that made at Balhrlg- 
gan, Ireland, now also In France sod Germany.— bo‘ie'* 
bridge", n. A device to be laid upon a street-railroad 
track to enable the ears to pass over fire-hose without 
Injuring It. Insjumperl: b..protector: t h..shield:. 

— li.*enrrler, n. A palrof hose«hook9.— Ii.icnrt, «. A 
vehicle with a reel uponwhleh fire-hose la wound, h.senr- 
ringeit li.struck:. — Ii..company, n. The comple¬ 
ment of firemen that mans a hose-cart.— Ii.scou pi In g. n. 
A device for temporarily Joining aections of hose end to 
end. h. .union:.— h.diook, n. A hook for lifting fire¬ 
hose.— hose' mnn, n. A fireman who mauagea the hose. 

— Ii ..nipple, n. A nipple for Joining lengths of hose.— h.» 
rce*l. n. The reel of a hoae-cart, or the hoae-cart Itself. 

llo-ge'n, ho-zJ'a, n. The first of the books of the 
minor prophets, In the present order of the Old Testa¬ 
ment canon: named from its author, who wrote about 790- 
725 B. C. f < neb. Hoshea , lit. salvation, < yasha , save.] 


hors'foril-lte, hSrs'ferd-ait, 7 ?. Mineral.. A metallic, l»o*e'*in*liowe", hOzMn-hOz*, n. Bot. A duplication 
silver-white copper antimonid (Cu 8 Sb), known only in of corollas formed one within another, 
massive form. [< E. N. Horsford , American chemist.] bo'sen, hfi’zn, n. [Archaic.] Plural of hose. 
bora'l-fy, liSrs'l-fal, vt. [Rare.] 1. To change Into n In hosen black, and jerkios bine. Scott Marmion cao. 1, at. 8. 

horse. 2. Tocause to become horsy. [< horse + -fy.] ii 0 / M |, e n, bO'shen, n. Same as hoooer, etc. tiii'slitont. 
hors lug, hSrs mg, n. I. A board on which aits a holler, ho'zher, n . One who deals in hose and other 
workman who grinda edged tools in a manufactory; knit goods 

borec. 2. A Homing, especially aa Inflicted npon a |,o'«|? r .y,'h 0 'zh«r-l, n. 1. nosier*' wares, or the fae- 
schoolboy mounted on the back of another. 3+. A sup- tor y w here they are woven. 2. The hosier's business, 
ply of horses, as for limiting or travclhig. lio"«i-o.innr'tVr, b0*si-o-m5r'tcr, ». Gr. Ch. A mar- 

— hor«'Jiigsblock", n. A support for the ends of tyred monk or nun. 1 < Gr. hosios, holy, + martyr. 1 
planks used as runway a for wheel harruws. ho*'pice, hes'pls, n. [F.] A place of entertainment or 

Ii o r*t, pp. Horsed. Phil. Soc. shelter; especially, a convent in an Alploe pass In which 

Iiors'y, hSrs'i, a. 1. Pertaining or relating to horses; travelers arc cared for; as, the hospice of St. Bernard, 
as, a horsy smell; horsy talk. 2. Interested in or dc- If the conveot mt Mt. Sinai Is to be kept op for the ame purpose 
voted to horses or horse-breeding; as, horsy people. M the hospice of the Slmploo, , . . that is another matter. 

Fgo&lly borso-deeling carries with it a lowering of the moral H. M. Field On the Desert cb. 13, p. 184. ’83 ] 

tone, which we quite understand when we say of a man that he is lIO«'|>l-la-l»l, -lies*. Hospitable, etC. PHIL. SOC. 
’horsy.’ C. D. Warner Studies in the South ch. 15, p. 370. [n.J lio»'j>l*1n-ble, hos'pi-tQ-bl, a. 1. Disposed to treat 
Itors'eyJ.— hors/l-ues**, n . strangers or guests with generous kindness; ready with 

sofa, arm, aek; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, 5 = renew; obey, no; not, nor, at^m; full, riile; hot, burn; aisle; 
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warm welcome and entertainment. 2. Characterized hy 
hospitality; affording generous entertainment, as a table. 

No hospitable house is nigh. 

southsY Curse of Kekama eao. 5 t st. 8. 

[OF., < IX. hospito, entertain as a guest, < L. hospes, 
guest.] ho.w'pl-f alt; ho*-pl'tlou*t. 

Synonyms: hountlful, cordial, courteous, free, frlend- 
Iv, generous, hearty, kind, liberal, neighborly, sociable, so¬ 
cial.— ADtonyms: churlish, close, discourteous, forbid¬ 
ding, Inhospitable, miserly, niggardly, parsimonious, re¬ 
served, rude, unfriendly, unsociable.— Preposition : to. 
ho»'ul-t nget, n. Hospitality. 

]iof/|>l-tal, hes'pi-tal, n. I, Med. An institution for 
the reception, care, and medical treatment of the sick 
or wounded; also, the building used for that purpose. 

Formerly the word Indicated a place of hospitality for 
those* who were In need of shelter and maintenance. This 
meaning still appears in some uses, ss ‘'foundling hospital," 
" Greenwich hospital'' London (a home for retired seamen). 

The word hospital has been, and is still, used in the douhle «eo*e, 
vis., as a place for medical treatment, and also as a retreat or alms¬ 
house for the poor. 

Dk CHAUMO.vr in Encyc. Brit. 9th ed., vol. xS, p. 801. 
2+, An inn or hospice. [OF., < LL. hosfAtale, mansion, 
< L. hos/Atalis , of a guest, < hosjies, guest.] 

Phrases, etc. : — geiiernl hospital, a hoapltal In 
which, formerly, all cases tvere received, but from which 
special eases, as of smallpox and venereal disease, are now’ 
excluded.— Iiow'pi-tn l*fe"ver, n. lhilhat. Putrid fever; 
typhus, gunpurstfve fever. — h, nhip, a vessel used ss a 
hospital.—h. wtewnrtl, a non-commissioned oillcer In the 
sriny or nav> who prepares prescriptions, etc., under the di¬ 
rection of the surgeon: In the V. S. navy now called apothe¬ 
cary.— h. Saturday* It. Sunday, dsya set apart for 
taking up collections In aid of hospitals.— lock h. [Eng.], 
a hospital for the treatment of venereal disease.— .If ngdn - 
leu h„ a hospital for the reception and reformation of 
abandoned women.— maternity )»., a lying-in hospital. 

It o*'p I-t a I-or, n . I. One residing in a hospital and 
receiving its bounty. 2. One w ho cares for the sick and 
needy in a hospital; specifically III-]* a member of one of 
the charitable brotherhoods of the 
middle ages, established for the care 
of the sick and poor in hospitals. Ob¬ 
serving the rules of Augustine, the 
Hospitalers were under vows of pover¬ 
ty, chastltv, obedience, snd dedication 
to the work of the order. Out of them 
were developed several orders of mili¬ 
tary monks, of which the test-known 
are the Knights Hospitalers of St. John 
of Jerusalem, which still exists, the 
Teutonic knights, the Knights Hospi¬ 
talers of the Holy Spirit (11:* i, and the 
Hospitalers of Our Lady of Christian 
charity (13tb century). Compare Tem- 
dla a. 

The Fust Cnomde . . . led to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Christian Kingdom of J< ru- 

salera in 1U99. The chief strength of the .. , _ „ 

kingdom lay In the two order* of military A HOPpltSler of the 
monks, the Templars and the Hospital tern Order of £t. John 

or Knights of Saint John. E. A. FREEMAN of Jerusalem. 

General Sketch ch. It, p. 186. [H. 11. ft co.] (See also plate of 

[ < OF. hos/Atalier, < LL. hospita- decorations.) 
larin*, < hospital*; see hospital.] lio*'jpl-tal-Ier*. 
ho«'pi-tul-i win, h«s’pl-toMzm, n . Med. Hygiene. The 
aggregate of Injurious Influences caused by crowded, 111* 
ventilated, and Ill-regulated hospital*. 
liow'>l-tn]'l-ly, hoe'pi-tal'i ti, n. [-ties, pL] The 
spirit, practise, or act of receiving and entertaining 
strangers and guests without reward and with kindness 
and cons id erat tern. 

Let the hospitality of the house fat Mount Vernon], with respect 
lo the poor, be kept up. tet no one go hungry away. Washing¬ 
ton in Sparks** Washington vol. lit, pt. 1, p. 171. [h. o. * co. ’34.J 

f< F. hospitality < L. hospUalitattfs, < hosjtes, guest.] 

lios'pl-la"et. 

Iiow'pi-mtet, r. 1, t. To receive with hospitality. IT, f. 
To receive hospitality. 

how>pit'i-cidct, n. Oae who murders his guest. 
lioH-|>rtl-uni, hos-pish'i-um or -pit'i-um, n. [-ti-a, 
jA.] 1. A monastic Inn; hospice. 2. Old Eng . Late. 
An inn; hostel; also, a household; as, hosjAtium regia. 
BruKiLL. [L., < hosjtes, guest.] 
hos'po-dor, hos’po-dar, n. [Hum.] A title or dignity 
formerly borne by the princes of Lithuania and the kings 
of Poland, later by the princes or governors of Moldavia 
and Wallaclila, snd now hy the emperor of Russia, 
hoss, hos, n. Horse: a vulgar pronunciation. 
ho^t 1 , hOst, rf. Ilian*.] To gather or march, as an army. 
Iiowt*, e. IScot.] To cough. Iinn*thnast, n. 
liowt J t, r. 1,1. [Rare.] To be a guest, as at an inn. II,f. 
To receive as a guest. 

lio*t 4 t, rt. To administer (he sacrament to. 

Iio*! 1 ,*. A large laxly of men arrayed for war; an army; 
hence, a great number; multitude; as, the starry host. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown. 

That host on the morrow lay wither'd and strown. 

Byron Destruction of Sennacherib st. 2. 
[< OF. host, < L. hostis, enetny.1 

Synonyma; army, array, assemblage, assembly, crowd, 
horde, legion, mass, multitude, throng. See army; assem¬ 
bly. 

Phraiea: — linwt of hcnvni. I, The angels and 
archangels. 2. The heavenly bodies.— Lord of tlnwtw, 
Jehovah of Host*: an Old Testament title signifying God's 
absolute supremacy over all beings. 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are I 

Macaulay Ivry «t. 1. 

float 3 , n. 1. One who entertains a guest or guests in 
private or social life, as in the home. 2. The landlord of 
a hotel or pnbllc house; an Inn-keeper. 3. JJiol. An 
organism that hartx>rs another as a parasite. 4. Mineral. 
A mineral that contains another. .>+. A lodging-house; 
Inn. fit. A gu«*st. [< OF. haste, < L. hospe* (hospit-), 
entertainer, perhaps < hostis, stranger, -f- -pet, allied to 
pot is. lord.) 

— hnwt Mi© H «»©"+, n. An ale-house for the reception of 
lodgers. H. JHct. — hoxt’soninn + . n. The servant in 
charge of guests at a monastery. [C.] —to reckon or 
count wit limit one’s h., to reckon the cost of enter¬ 
tainment without consulting the landlord; hence, to neglect 
Important facts In reaching a conclusion. 

Found in few minutes, to hi* cost, 
lie did hut count without his host. 

s. Butler Hudibras pt. 1, c&n. 3,1. 22. 

Itosl 1 , n . 1, Eccl. 0) In the Homan Catholic, Greek, 

1-ntheran, and some other churches, the consecrated bread 


or w afer used in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; also, 
the wafer or one of the pieces of bread before consecration. 

Melodious bells among the spires 
O’er all the house-tops and through heaven above 
Proclaim the elevation of the Host ! 

Lon o fellow IMvina Commedia st. 6. 
(2) Christ regarded as a sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper, as 
in the Homan Catholic and some other churches, 2+. 
An offering; sacrifice. [< F. ho*tie , < L. hostia , sacri¬ 
ficial victim, prob. < hostio , strike.] 
host 4 , n. [Scot.] A cough or cold; hoast. 
h©s'tiiget, r t. To give as a hostage. 
lios'laije 1 , hos'tgj (xm), n. A person given or held as 
a pledge under the laws of war for the performance of a 
treaty, contract, or other stipulation; hence, anything 
given as a pledge. 

The Scottish king . . . swore fealty, performed the ceremony of 
homage, and gave hostages for his fidelity. 

Lingard England vol. u, ch. I, p. 29. [e. c. *27.] 

[OF., < LL. ohsidatas, position of a hostage, < L. obses 
(obsid-), pledge, < ob, on, -f- sedeo, sit.] !ios'la-ger+, 
lios'toge^t, n. An Inn; lodging.— ho*'tiige»lionse"+» 
hos'tayt, vi. To make an invasion or foray, 
lios'tel, hes'tel (xm), n. 1. A hostelry, 

Aod down the long street riding wearily. 

Found every hostel full. TENNYSON Enid st. 10. 

2. In English and French universities, a house for stu¬ 
dents not included like a college in the regular univer¬ 
sity government. 3. pi. The Inna of Court.. 4t. Lodg¬ 
ing. [OF., < LL. hospitale; see hospital, n .j 
ho.*.'! el-cr, n. 1. A student living in a hostel. 2. The 
monk who acted as boat ia a monastery. 3t. An inn* 
keeper. l»o*'tt*l-lcr + ; 1io*'tll-er+; liots'tll-lart. 
l!os / tt‘l-Int‘ntt•, n. Hustlement. lios'tile-ment+. 
l»o«'ti‘l-ry, hos'tel-ri, (xm), n. A house of lodging and 
entertainment; an inn. 

]io»tV»», hOst'ea, tt. A woman who entertaina a guest 
or guests it) the home, or as a landlady of a public house 
or inn; a female boat. [< OF. hmtesse % f. of host*; see 
host 3 , n.] 

Iiof/tl-clile, hos'ti-said, n. One who kills an enemy. 

[< L. host is, enemy, -j- cado, kill.] 
liOs'tie+, n. Same as nosT*, n. 

lios'llle, hos'til (xm), a. 1, Having a spirit of enmity; 
showing ill will; antagonistic in purpose or principle; 
conflicting; ns, a hostile attitude; rtostile parties; hostile 
criticism. 2» Of or pertaining to the enemy; as, hostile 
forces, cainp, or territory. 

Yon hear now no roar of hostile cannon, you see no mixed vol¬ 
umes of smoke and flame rising from homing Charlestowo. WEB¬ 
STER H'orJta, Bunker Hill Monument In vol. 1, p. M. [L. B. * co.J 

(F., < L. hostilis , < hostis , enemy.] 

Synonyma: sue averse; belligerent; inimical. 
Iiuvllli*, n. An enemy; specifically, in the United 
States, a hostile Indian. * 

They happened to be now In a region where there were no * ft os- 
tiles,' und where hop*, germans, theatricals, tableaux, nnd enter¬ 
tainments of all kinds were the rage. 

Charles Kino Tiro Soldiers ch. 2, p. 17. Jl, ’92.] 

— Iios'lllc-ly, ade. 

Iios-tll'l-iy, bes-til'i-tl, n. (-ties, ;)/.] I. The state 
of l>eing hostile; enmity; antagonism; as, personal hos- 
tUity; hostility to a policy; hostility of language. 

I have (worn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tvrsnny over the mind of man. Jefferson in Ran¬ 
dall* Thomas Jefferson voL li, ch. 11, p. 570. [i>. A J. ’58.] 

2. Especially, In the plural, warlike measures. [< F. 
hostility < LL. hostilita((-)s, < hostilis; see hostile.] 

Synonyms: sue animosity; antipathy; disaffec¬ 
tion- FKUO; HATRED. 

hii-s't i)-ize, hos*tll-alz, rf. [Hare.] To cause to be hostile; 
make an enemy of. 

Iioxt'inp' hfcst'lng, n. [Archaic.] The gathering of an 
armed noat: a muster. 

Iiofc'ller, hes'lgr (xm), n. I, A man who takes care 
of horses, as at an Inn; stableman; groom. 2+. The 
keeper of a hostelry or inn. [Contr.of hosteler, < OF. 
hosteller, < LL. nosjAtalon as, < hosjAtale; see hos¬ 
pital.] ofc'tlrrj.— liow'ller-e*», n. [Hare.] A 
woman doing the work of a hoatler. o*'tler«es»L 
Itost'l«*»«+, a. Inhospitable. 

Iioh'i rvt, ». 1. A hostelry; Inn. 2. A stable. 

hOst'ship, n . The state of being a host 

Ghafll availed himself of the privileges conceded by A rah cus¬ 
tom to priority of hostshfp. 

I’ALGftAVg Arabia vol. i, ch. 2, p. 78. [macm. ’68 .] 
hnt+, imp. & pp. See liioiirt, r. hotet* liot'ent* 
liot,het, a. [ihit'ter; iiot'test.J 1 . Being heated or 
having high temperature; scalding; burning: distin- 
gulshed from warm , and opposed to cold; as, hoi water. 
2. Giving the sensation or heat to the taste or skin; 
pungent; acrid; as, hot mustard. 3. Marked hv pas¬ 
sion; fervent; vehement; fierce; as, hot words; hot liaste. 

To the hotter Catholics Indeed, as to the hotter IVote*tants, 
the year* after Cromwell's fall seemed years of a gradual return 
to Catholicism. 

Green Short Hist. Eng. reopte ch, 7, § 1, p. 356. [u» ’88.] 
4. [Colloq.] Causing distress and harassment: unen¬ 
durable; as, a hot job. 5. Near the obiect sought: said 
in games. 6. Dry and absorbing rapidly: said of a sur¬ 
face to lie painted. [ < AS. hCit, not.] liotet. 

Synonyma: hunting, choleric, fervent, fervid, fiery, 
glowing, heated. Irascible, passionate, peppery, pungent, 
stinging, vehement, violent. See ardent; choleric.— 
Antonyms: arctic, bleak, boreal, chill, chilly, cold, cool, 
freezing, frigid, frosty, frozen, gelid, icy, polar, wintry. 

Compounds, etc.liot nnd lien vy [Colloq.], fierce 
and effective, ss blows in fighting: used also adverbially.— 
fioLunddiot, n. IKng.] Food served Immediately arter 
eooklag.— hot blast, a blast of hot air blown Into a 
smelting-furnace, or a current of hot air Tor drying lum¬ 
ber: used also attrlhutlvely; as, a hot*bln*l furnace.— Ihm'* 
bloodied, a. Being of hot blood; easily angered; pas¬ 
sionate; amatory; as. hot-blooded lords.— lioLclii m>1 , n. 
A chisel for cutting hot metal: distinguished from a cold* 
chisel. — liotceoeklex, «. An old game In which a blind¬ 
folded player is struck by others in turn, and tries to guess 
their names.— liot *11 lie, n. A drying-room.— lnn'lniit", 
ad r. In all haste. 

Chaplain Boh, who was by, at once dispatched a boy, hot foot, 
for Johnson. II. Mklvillk Omoo ch. 50, p. 243. [h. *63.] 

— hot'll end", n. A hot-tempered person. 

There are many hotheads and impetuous spirits among us, 
who with difficulty can be kept within liounds. 

Washinoton In Sparks’s Writings of Washington, Nov. /, noi 
in vol. x, p. 453. |H. O. A CO. ’36. J 

— hoLhrnded, a.— lioLlivered, a. Of a violent or 


hasty temper; Irascible. — hot mi nut lied, a . Hard to 
manage; stubborn: said of a horse that chafes Its bit.— 
hot*i»ltite, n. A gas-stove for heating the copper-bits 
used in soldering.—hot-pot, n. 1. A dish of seasoned 
mutton-chops stewed between layers of sliced potatoes. 

2. A drink compounded of warm ale and spirits.— hot* 
sow. n. A circular saw for cutting hot har-iroa In small 
pieces,— liooxhort. 1, a . More or less brittle when 
heated, RDd difficult to weld; as, hot-short Iron; red-short: 
distinguished from cohl-short . ] I, n. Iron that Is brittle 
when heated.— lint »sbot, n. [Urov. Eng.l A rash or fool¬ 
ish person.—liot'fskn 11", n. lHare.] A hot-headed per¬ 
son.—hot spirited, a. Of a fiery spirit; hot-tempered; 
passionate.— liot*toinpered. u. Having a quick or vio¬ 
lent temper.— hoLxvn II, n. A wall enclosing passages for 
hot air, erected in cold countries for the protection by ra¬ 
diated heat of rruit-trees trained against them.— hot* 
well, n. In a condensing engine, a reservoir for the warm 
water drawn from the condenser. —in hot hi aod. In 
anger or passion.—piping hot, hissing or boiling hot.— 
to be in hot w ater, to he in trouble or a vexatious or 
emharrasslng position. 

hot ii. tOotball. Same as dully 4 . 
hot 3 , n. [ITov, Eng.] A basket for carrying turf, elate, etc., 
on the baek. [< F. hotte, < G. hotte, tnh.J 
lio'tnr, hO'tQr, n. ISans.] A Hindu priest, one of the 16 sea- 
aon-prlests ( rittlj ) who offers Intercessory prayers. Max 
Muller Chips vol. I, p. 106. [s. ’74.] 
liol'be«l", hot'bed', n. A bed of rich earth artificial¬ 
ly warmed, and protected hy glass or other covering, 
used to promote the growth of plunta in advance of their 
natural season; hence, figuratively, a place or condition 
favoring rapid growth or heated activity. 

Gardeners in the latitude of New York start their hot-beds from 
the 1st to the 15th of February. 

P. T. Quinn Money in the Garden ch. 2, p. 22. [o. j. co. '86.] 

Ignorance is the hotbed of party prejudice aod party detraction. 

Everett Orations and Speeches, Youth of Washington in 
vol. i, p. 672. lL. ». * CO. '65.] 
hot'bi*nii»"+, n. An Impetuous violent person. 
l»ol'sJ>rali»ed", hot'-brend*, a. Having a violent or 
hasty temper; rash in judgment anti action, 
hoteli, been, v. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] I, t. 1. To shake 
ao as to separate, as peas and beans when threshed together; 
jolt. 2* To drive along, as cattle. 

II. t. 1, To move along by jerks. 2. To hobble or limp. 

3. To he uneasy. [< F. hocher , < D. hotsen, jolt.] 
lioleli'pot", hoch'pot’, n. Law. 1. A commixture 

or aggregation of property in order to secure an equable 
division. For example, property advanced to a child is, 
after the decease of the ancestor, required to he brought 
Into hotchpot, that 1 r, aggregated with the remainder of the 
estate, so as to secure sn equality of division among the 
heirs. In the civil Isw this is called collation . 

2t. A hotchpotch. [< OF. hochepot, < OD. huts/syf, < 
hutsen, shake, -f- jsA, pot.] lioelie'polj; liiMl^e'- 
ptMlse"]; lioluli'potrh"}; 

Iioteli'potcli", hech'poch’, «. 1 . A confused mix¬ 

ture; a jumble. 2. [Scot.] A thick broth made of meat 
«nd many kinds of vegetables; hence, any cooked dish 
having a medley of ingredients. 

A sort of soup, or broth, or brew, 

Or hotchixdch of all sorla of fishes. 

THACKEflAY Ballad of Bouillabaisse at, 2. 

[Var. of hotchpot.] hotlgc'podgi*^. 

)iote+, r. Ssme as might, r. 
hotel, imp. & pp. of liiGUT, v. 
hotet, a. Hot; voracious. 

lm-tel', ho-teF, it. 1. A house for the entertainment of 
travelers and others: projx*rly distinguished from the 
hy its superior style and pretensions. 

Federal Lottery No. 1 was to huild at Washiujrton what was then 
commonly called a tavern, hut what the commissioners, adopting 
the new French fashion jnst coining in, called a hotet. J. B. Mc- 
Masteh l^eojAe of the U. S. vol. ii, ch. 11, p. 4«4. [a. ’85.] 

2. In Franco-En^rlish usage: (1) An official residence or 
private dwelling in a city or town. (2) A building for 
the transaction of public business in a city or town; a 
town hall; as, the Hotel de Ville at Brussels. (3) A hotel. 
[< F. hStel, < OF. hostel; see iiostel.1 

— hotel enr (U. S.] t a fdecptng-ear with kitchen,atid ro 
arranged that mcRis may he served to passengers.—hd"- 
tehdien', OTCl-dyC’, n. [F.] A hospital for the sick. 

lio'tenf, pp. of iiigiit, v. 
liotMInc's liot'liend", etc. See nor. 

Iiol'lioiiwt*", het'hnus*, n. 1. A structure kept warm 
artificially for the shelter of tender plants and the forced 
growth of flowers and fruits; metaphorically, any posi¬ 
tion or circumstances under which intellect or character 
is delicately nurtured. 

Moses, Elijah, Abraham, the Baptist, the giants of bolh Testa¬ 
ments, w ere not men nurtured in the hot-houseof religious advan¬ 
tages. Robertson Sermons second series, ser. ix, p. 317. [ii. ’70.] 
2. A heated building or chamber for drying pottery or 
other wares; drying-room, 3+. A bathing-house. 4t. 
A brothel. 

liot'Iy, het'li, adv. In a hot manner; with vehemence; 
angrily; as, he answeml hotly. 

Lucifer: Even as yon auu beanie hotliest on 
The earth when distant most. 

Bailey Festus, Heaven sc. 1. 
Iiot'ness, hot'ucs, «. The condition or quality of being 
hot; vehemence; passion; violence, 
liut'sn re**", hot‘-pres*, rt. To subject to heat and me¬ 
chanical pressure: in order (1) to smooth or gloss the 
surface: calender; as, to hot-press paper; (2) to extract 
od or other ingredient. 

— liol'»]»re**i‘il", a .— 1io1'*i>it©**" 1 ujg, rt. 
ln>t'*pre*s", n. 1, A machine, either a hydraulic or a 

rotary cylinder press, for subjecting pa]>cr or fabrics to 
the action of heated metal plates, 2. A mnchlnc for 
extracting oils ami stearin by heat and pressure, 
lio't ri, lifi'trl, n. [SaiiH.] A priest who recites the prayers 
from the llcg-Yeda. 

The Hot ri priests were supposed to be so thoroughly versed ill 
the undent \edic pwlry, as contained in the rig-veda-sanhit*, 
that they were exacted to know the whole of it. 

Max Mt’LLER Ane. Sanskrit Lit. p. 175. ]w. A S. ’60.] 
liotVpur. hot'spur, it. 1. A person who pushes on, 
heedless of advice or warning; a hot-headed person. 

The moderate Whigs of the southern states . . . feared the im¬ 
perilling of the finality policy if, at the last hour, the possibility 
was given to the hotinturs ... to talk themselves nnd ihe conven¬ 
tion into a passion. H. von Holst Constitutional Hist. V. S. tr. 
by Lalor ch. 4, p. 189. [cal. ft co. ’85.] 

2t. An early variety of pea.— l»o|'*pnr"t, a. Im¬ 
petuous; headstrong; reckless. liot'*|>nrrt*d"+. 
linlte+, a. Hut. 


an = out; oil; lu=fF«d, |ft = future; c = k; church; dh = thc\ go, sing, ii.ik; *o; thin; *h = azure; F. boh, diine. <,J'roin; t, obsolete; %, variant. 
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Hot'ten-tol.het'ntet, n. [D.l One of a South-African 
people who oeeupied the Cape Colony region w hen it was 
first entered by whites. They are of distinct blood and 
speech from the Bantu tribes about them, and are much 
lighter In color and shorter In stature. Their name is de¬ 
rived from the peculiar * click* In the language which the 
Dutch Immigrants characterized as * hot and (en) tot.’ The 
language has three dialects, and la supposed by Blcek,Whit¬ 
ney, and Lepslus to be llamitic. See Bushman; Kafir. 

Compounds, etc.:—II iiitentot nprou, a flap-like 
enlargement of the nympha* fnuod especially among the 
races of southern Africa.—II. bren ill unit. Kafir bread. 

See Kafir.— II. cherry, a South-Afriean shrub ( Catsdne 
Maurocenla) of the staff-tree family ( Celastruceiv) yielding 
a wood taking a fine polish and used for musical instru¬ 
ments.— 1 lotvend"* n. The South-Afrienn 
tortoise-plant ( Testndinaria elephantlpes), the rootstock 
of which was formerly eaten by the Hottentots. See f.le- 
piiant’s-foot. See Ulus, under tortoise-plant.—H ot - 
teiitnt’*:gml, w. A mantis. —11 ntteutof'mlicnd. n. 

A South-African plant (Stangeria paradora) pt the cycad 
famllv { Cucadacese) with a tumlp-shaned trunk. 

— lltit^teii-lot'ie, a. Of, pertaining to, or like the 
Hottentots.— llot'f en-i ot-ism, n. Somethlngcharseter- 
istle of the Hottentots; specifically, In medicine, a variety of 
stammering supposed to resemble Hottentot speech. 

Iiot'ter. Imt’er, r. [Scot.] I. t. To crowd together. IT. 

" ], Tobofl slowly. 2. To shudder; shiver. 3. To walk 
unsteadily; jolt, as a cart. 

Iiot'ter. w. A multitude of small animals In motion. 

Iiot'ter-imr, het’er-ing, a. [Dial., Eug.] Furious; raging. 

hot'Iwnll'', hot*\velL See hot. aur-glcjs 

liim-bn'rn, hfi-bG'ru, w. [ Afr.] A bustard of northern Africa two globular parts eon- 
or western Asia, Otishonbara or O.mavqueenl. h n-ba'rnt- neetea by a narrow' neek, 
lion'dnIt. n. Same as howoaij. . . c ’ " ' 

tlou'daii, htk'dan, n. A breed of domestic fowls. See 
fowl, and ilius. under comb. 

Iiough*, r/. To cut with a hoe. 

Iiongl! 1 , v. & n . Same as hock 1 . 
hough 2 , hau, n. [Eng.] A low hill; a bow. 
hough 3 *, n. A hoe: an adz. 

It n ugh "inn-gun'll n*, heirma-gan’di, n. [Slang, Scot.] 

Unlawful sexual Intercourse. 

Inin I it. «. A small wood; holt. 

h on nee. houns, n. IProv. Eag.] An ornament on a cart¬ 
horse's collar. , . , 

honml, hannd, rt. 1. To hunt or chase with or as 


order in nature. G. An hour’s journey: commonly n 
league or three miles. 

Two great fortresses had risen, . . . one in the hills on the south 
l>order, the other, three hour# from Jerusalem, at the head of the 
descent to the Jordan valley. 

GE1K1K Life of ('hrixt vol. i, eh. 25, p. 388. [a. ’80.] 
[< F. hevre, < L. hora , hour, < Gr. hdra, time, period.] 
u ret. 

Oomponnds, etc.: — eightdionr Inxv. tendi. lnw, 
laws fixing eight or ten hours ns the Unfit or a day’s work. 

— hour'snii"gle, n. The angle that the hour-circle 
through a heavenly body or a point on the celestial sphere 
makes with the meridian.— h.shell, «. Abell that rings 
for each hour.— h.sclrcle. w. ]. A circle passing through 
the celestial poles and fixed relatively to the earth. 2. The 
eirele of so equatorial which shows the hour-angle of the 
point to which the telescope Is directed.— It. din nil, n. The 
index or pointer that marks the hour on a timepiece: dis¬ 
tinguished from the minute-hand.— It.dine, ?>. A line on 
which the shadow of a gnomon, as on a sun-dial, fslls at a 
given hour.—Ii.splntr, n. The dial of a timepiece.— 
morning h,. In the Congress of the United States, the 
hour after the reading of the Journal.— HiderenI li., 
*oln r h., a twenty-fourth part of a sidereal or solar day.— 
the li„ the present occasion; present time, or the time In 
question; as, madness ruled the hour. 

There are good hoolcs for the hour, and good ones for all time. 

Kl) skin Sesame and Lilies lect. i, p. 14. [w. * 8. ’67.] 

— the sumII hours, the first hours of the morning, num¬ 
bered one, two, etc. 


liour'^Insw", our'-gigs*, w. A glass vessel, having 


used for measuring time 
by the running of sand or 
mercury from the upper _ 
into the lower compart- zk i 
ment, the passage occupy- 
hour. See 


ing exactly an 

CLASS. 

Iiou'rl, hau'ri or hD'ri 
(xm),«. [Hou'nis or iioir'- 
bies,»/.] One of the beau- 
lifill damsels who, accord¬ 
ing to the Moslem faith, 



Sixteenth-century Hour-glass 

—-——-y --- — - . . . , . , nit; m mu iUVBicui kuui, in Ironwork Stand. (Pulpit 

with hounds; pursue relentlessly and persistently; as, to are . u e eomnanions of of Compton Barrett Church, 
hoimd game; to hound r criminal. 2. To set oil the the f a pjjf u l in Paradise. Wiltshire, England.) 
chase, as a dog; Incite, as to pursue. [F., < Per. huii, < At. hfiriya, nymph of Paradise, < 

And Austria, hounding far and wide ahwar, black-eyed.] 

h mitjraffl£t’ r ”• A 8ma " WlId 8heep Wrtweool 

“* 0WK ' Ka England a. t. ,,Sur'liToS^H, a- Happening or done every hour; oc- 

3. To follow’ the traces of; trail; as, to hound nature. curring hour after hour; hence, oft-repeated; frequent; 
li o n n cl, n. 1. A dog used in the chase, eominoniy one aa ^ ho fi rUj ] egsonH . 
with long muzzleand pendulous ears that hunts game by „ e alone knoW8 h{s own wsnta and and the hourly, per- 

scent, as a heagle, bloodhound, foxhound, harrier, or petual claims of his particular lot. 

staghound; specifically, in Great Britain, a foxhound. Channing Works, Ftneton p. 568. [a.u.a.’83.] 

See dog. liour'ly, adv. At intervals of an hour; frequently; re- 

My soul lies out like a ha.sking hound. peatedly; as, to give medicine hourly. 

A hound that dreams and dozes. houH'nget, «. A fee paid for storlug goods. 

Sydney Dohell Home, Wounded at, 12. |ion«'nlt, a. Domestic. 

2. A dastardly fellow: said in contempt; as, n base iioiis'bondt, n. A husband. 
hound. 3. Saut. One of two projections at the head of — lious'bond-ryet, n. Economy, 
a mast which supiwrt the top trestletrces and lower- hauat, v. [nous eh; hous'ino.] I. t. 1. To fur- 

mast rigging. Iioiiml'lngrt. I. Mech. (1) One of nish w;ith a permanent dwelling or temporary shelter; 
the bract* from the reach of a wagon to the hinder axle, admit Into a house; place under cover; pro oct from ex- 


the braces from the reach of n wagon 
(2) In an artillery*iiml>er, a piece connecting the axle 
with the pole anti splinter-bar. 5. A shark; lioundfish. 
G. A duck, the old-sqnaw. 7. pi. [11-3 An organized 
gang of ruffians and desixradoes in San Francisco, Cal., 
in 1849, who for a time kept the town in terror, espe¬ 
cially by their reekiess assaults on Mexicans, Chileans, 
and other Spanish*American immigrants. They were 
dispersed anu the leaders were arrested by a committee 
of citizens. 

Sam Roberta . . . moatered his 4 Hounds parading them In 
. . . Mexican and Chinese costume, and filing them through the 
bar-room, oa horseback, to drink. 

J. W, Palmer Sew and Old pt. 1, ch. 3, p. 70. [it. a c. ’59.] 

[< AS. h nnrt, dog.] lion tit; lion net. 

Compounds: — hound ' * i»late n. A plate to 


jKisure; as, to house a family or a beggar; to house ani¬ 
mals or plants. 

The smelting season commences when the harvest is housed. 

A. J. WAUTEns Stanley's Ex^teditton ch. 3, p. 49. [l. *90.] 
2. [U. S. & Prov. Eng.l To keep secret^ eonceal; as, to 
house one’s feelings. 3. [Ibtre.] To drive to a shelter 
as a fugitive. 4. Xaut. (1) To make secure in time of 
storms. (2) To cover, aa hy a canvas ridged so as to 
sited water. 5. Carp. To fit, as a timber, into a socket, 
mortise, or the like. 

] I. i. 1. To take shelter or lodgings; have a dwelling- 
place; abide. 

We house together, old bachelor and maid, in a sort of double 
singleness. Lamb Elia, Mockery Ena p. 117. [w. l. a co.] 


.-.- . --- - ----- , 2. Astir#. To be in one of (he houses of the heavens. 

strengthen the junction of the fore ends of caiTlnge-hounds [ < AS. hilsian, < hus, house.] 

ish dog^*olid^CV)r/!*"‘w > (rtul'fi \a l ’ honniPretd” Iioiihc*, vt. [housed; iious'ino.] To overspread with 
-li.idini'k* n. The dog-shark {Galeorhinus canis).— or as with a houaing. [< OB. homer, < housse^ cover- 

lioiiiidNsiongins n. A coarse, hairy weed (Ct/noylos- let, < OHG. hulsa y shell.] 

sum officinale) of the borage family (Boraginaceee) in pas- house 1 , haus, n. 1. A plaee of abode or shelter. (1) 
’ ‘ * 1 1 " A structure designed as a habitation; specifically, a 


tures and waste grounds, with tongue-shaped leaves, dull- 
red flowers, and prickly nutlets which adhere to the fleece 
of sheep, beggn vs’dlcet* tlng’sHongnet* 
lioiiiurer, n. One who hunts game with hounds, or 
hounds in any way. 

)ion mi'lls) i", haund'fish*, n. 1. One of various email 
sharks, especially of the genus Galeus ; a dogfish. 2. A 
garfish or belonul (genus Tylosurvs), as T. (tens of the 
West Indies and Mediterranean. 3. The bluefisli (Fbma- 
tomu8 saltatnx). 4. The Spanish maekerei (Scomber- 
omorus maculatus). 

lio ii nd'liiSi haund'ing, n. 1. The s]X)rt of pursuing 
or the pursuit of game hy hounds. 2. Same as hound, 
3. 3. [Rare.] The cry of hounds when In pursuit. 

Very musical and sweet now, like a horn, is the hounding of a 
fox-houad heard in some distant wood. 

TiiOREAt) Winter, Jan. SO, ’55 p. 207. [h. m. a CO. ’88.] 
Iioupt, vi. To Whoop, 
iimi pt, n. The hoopoe. 

hour, aur, n. ' 1. A space of time now’ equal to one 
twenty-fourth part of a civil clay; sixty minutes; before 
the general use nf timepieces, one-twelfth of the inter¬ 
val From sunrise to sunset (called hour of the day), or 
one-twelfth that from sunset to sunrise (called hour of 
the night). 

Every one who carries a watch owes to the Babylonians the di¬ 
vision of tha hour into sixty minutes. 

Max MCllkr India lect. i, p. 36. [f. * w. ’83.] 
2. The point of time Indicated by a chronometer,watch, 
or elock; the time of day; aa, at what hour may I expect 
you? 3. A set, appointed, or definite time; specifically, 
the time of death ; as, ten o’clock is my hour for going 
to bed; the hour of birth; his hour lias come. 

If my hour has come, 1 will not shrink from my fate. 

Cooper Pilot ch. 24, p. 292. [r. y. c.] 
4. jjI. /?. C. Ch. Prayers to he repeated at stated times 
nf the day: also, the time for these devotions, or the 
hook (called also the Itook of hours) containing them. 5. 
[11-3 Myth. One of the liorie, or goddesses of law and 


building intended ns a home or place of w-ork for human 
beings; residence; as, the body is called our “earthly 
house"', a dwelling-rtoiw; a scnoolAowe,* club-Ao?/#?. 

In law by house Is meant specifically a dwelling-house, 
but In criminal law It denotes any building. 

Houses have their characler. their physiognomy, os well as 
people. Lucy Crane Art onrf Formation of Taste lect. ii, p. 59. 
[cilAUT. ’89.] 

(2) Any place of lodgment; an abode; as, the house ap¬ 
pointed for ali living; the/<ov$eof bondage; a snail’s shell 
is his house. (3) A tmilding used for storing or sheltering 
something; as, a milk-^ow*,* carriage-//#*/# 5 . 2. A num¬ 
ber of persons dwelling in or regarded as living in one 
house or constituting a family; household; as. Pharaoh 
and all his house. 3. A group of persons descended 
from the same stock; a family of kindred; tribe; stock; 
specifically, a family of high rank or an illustrious race 
or who constitute a dynasty, priestly caste, or the like; 
as, the house of Tudor; the house of Levi. 

In the promises made to David special mention is made of his 
houae and of his kingdom as to abide for ever. 

S. J. ANDREWS God's Revelation pt. i, ch. 18, p. 155. [s. ’86.] 

4. One of the divisions of a legislative or ecclesiastical 
body; especially, in the United States, the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives as distinguished from -the Senate; as, the 
House of Lords; the House of Bishops. 

The great advantage of having two houses in the legislature Is, 
that each is a check on the other in preventing hasiy, unwise, and 
unjust legislation. „ „ , 

Joseph. Alden Scietice of Gm't. ch. 10, p. 87. [sn. * co. 76.] 

5. Com. A mercantile establishment, whether a single 
Individual, a firm, or a corjioration; as, the house of 
Taylor & Co. 

The largest house would only give me a small order. 

G. \V. CinLDS Recollections ch. I, p. 12. [l. ’90.] 
G. Astrol. One of twelve divisions of the heavens, made 
hy drawing great circles through the north and south 
points of the horizon, each noting a state or circumstance. 



A House-boat on the Thames. 


as captivity or marriage. They were as follows: 1, life; 

2, licties; 3, brethren; 4, relations; 5. children; 6, health; 7. 
marriage; 8, desth; 9, religion; 10, dignities; 11, friends aad 
benefactors; 12, captivity or enemies. Houses played an 
important part in the forecasting of human destiny by the 
astrologers. 

7. The body of people constituting an audience at any 
public entertainment or service, or the seats designed for 
their accommodation; as, he was greeted by a full house. 

The house was still as death, and most of the people held down 
their heads. (J. G. FINNEY Autobiog. ch. 10, p. 122. [a. 8. 8. ’76.] 
At nearly every performance of this week the whole house has 
been sold before the door* were opened. 

Mew* York Tribune Oct. 17, ’91, p. 2, col. 6. 

8. An apartment; room; chamber; in some parts of 
B]ngland, the sitting-room of a farmhouse. 1). A square 
on a ehess-board. 10. [Colloq., Eng.] The almshouse; 
workhouse. I 1, The mucilaginous cuticular investment 
in which the body of an appendicularioid tunicate is 
lodged. [< AS. hits , house.] 

Synonyms: ahode, building, cabin, cot, cottage, domi¬ 
cil, dwelling, dwclliog-place, edifice, habitation, hall, 
home, hovel, hut, manor, mansion, palace, residence, shanty, 
villa. See birth; edifice; home. 

Compounds, etc.blnck lioimo, a rude stone house 
seen in the Islands of Lewis and Harris aod sometimes Id 
S cotland, without windows, accommodating both the fam¬ 
ily and the domestic anlmala.— disorderly 1 i.,r house of 
ill fame or any low resort-a brothel.—hn 11*limbered 
lion mo, a building framed in wood with the interstices 
filled in with plaster or cement, as the exterior walls of 
buildings of a type common In northern Europe In the Ifiih 
and 17th centuries. See plate of architecture, tig. 7.— 
hnii*e / :n"tfcntr n. One who sells, lets, or w ho has charge 
of houses.— Ii .mi i>iary, n. An apiary kept io a house spe¬ 
cially constructed for the purpose.— Ii. *bn 11« «. A gam< 
in which a ball thrown against a wall or house by one 
player is batted by another player when It rebounds.—h.* 
bunt, w. 1. A covered boat fitted up as a dwelling, 
or a boat with a 
deck-cabin suitable 
for a dwelling; a 
floating dwelling. 

2. In China, a prl- < + 
vate boat kept for 
the use of a com¬ 
mercial house.— 

Ii.shot is n. Eng. 

Law. Wood need¬ 
ful for repairs and 
fuel which a tenant 
Is at liberty to take 
from the land. lionse'br<*nk"er, n. Jmw. One who 
breaks Into a house with felonious intent: If at night, a 
burglar.—Iioimu'brenk"ing, Ii.ibuihlrr. h.* 
car, n. A box car.— h.scarlt, n. See carl.— Ii.*coiii- 
iii it lee, w. In a chib, a committee charged with the care of 
the club-house. — h. community, a number of persons 
living together, as by cboiccand each In hisown apartments, 
in one house.— Ii.scrieket, n. A European cricket lArheta 
domestica) that frequents bouses, especially in the neighbor¬ 
hood of fireplaces. See illus. under cricket.— h.uluve, 
n. I. A tame dove. A person who stays much at 

home.—Ii.iduiy, n. [Eng.] A tax oa inhabited houses; 
bouse-tsx.— Ii,:cngiue, n. [Rare.] A steam-engiDe con¬ 
structed for use Indoors and permanently erected Id a house 
or building, as distinguished from a portable engine.—h.» 
fnctor, n. A house-agent. — li.*finch, n. The crim¬ 
son-fronted purple fioeh < Carpodncu# frontalis > of the 
southwestern United States. — h.Hlng, n. A'aut. A flag 
displayed from the mainmast of a trading-vessel showing 
the firm or house to which It is consigned or which owns 
or controls it.— h.Hly, «• The common fiy (3/u*ra do¬ 
mestica), found in nearly all parts of the world. It lays ita 
eggs in decaying organic matter, as In the manure about 
stables, etc., and the larva; or maggots hatch in about a 
day. The perfect fly emerges from the pupa-fourteen days 
later. —ho»i*e'hend"t» n. The housetop.—h.*he iU, «. 
A common hen.—li.Hnmh, n. A winter-born lamb fat¬ 
tened under cover.— h.Hiiie, n. £ec housline.— Ii. lot, 
n. A piece of land surveyed or set off as a site for a house. 
—Ii.onnrtIn, n. The bouse-swsllow.— h. mn>ti»r [Eng.], 
a master having charge over the pupils in one nf the houses 
or halls of a public school.— Ii,minster, n. The master of 
a household.—h. nfcnll, a house where journeymen of 
any trade congregate, especially when unemployed.— 11. 
of Commons, the lower house of the British Parliament. 

— h. of God, of prayer, of rhe Lord, of worship, 
any place of worship.— li. of ill fame, a baw'dy-house; 
brotncl.—11. of Lords, the upper house of the British 
Parliament. See lord.— 11. of Kcpresentnt 1 ves, the 
larger branch of the United States Congress, aod of some 
State legislatures.—h. physician ( Med.), a physician 
resident in a hospital, by appointment, or in some other 
public Institution.—h.ipigeon, n. A tame pigeon —h.* 
plnce, «. I Prov. Eng.] The living-room of a farmhouse. 
Iionse'siendi.— li.srnising, n. 1. The act of raising 
the frame of a honse. 2. [U. s.) A gathering of neighbors 
to assist in raising a house-frame.—Ii.*rniser, h,* 
room, w. Room or lodging Id or as In a house.— 

n. A European shrew (Crocidnra aranea), found in or shout 
houses.— h.-.snnke, w. A milk-snake.— h.sspnrrow, w. 
The common European sparrow (f^tsser domestic it*), which 
has been Introduced into North America and other coun¬ 
tries, where it has become very abuodant.— h.**pid(*r, n. 
A spider that frequents houses, as TheiHdium rulgare or 
Tegenaria domestica.— huiise'Kteitd, «. [Prov. Eng.] 
Same aa mouse-place.— h, surgeon (Med.), the sur¬ 
geon who resides Id a hospital and attends to patients io 
the abseoee of the principal surgeon.—li.sNwnllow, n. 
The house-martlD.—Ii.tinx, «. [Eng.] Same as iiouse- 
ditty.— li.siirn• n. Sameasurr-URN.— inner It. [Scot.], 
divisions one sad two of the Edinburgh Court of Sessions, 
or the place of their sitting.—lower lw, the more popu¬ 
lar or more frequently choseo braoch of a legislative body, 
as the House of Commons in England or the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives in the United States: a loose designation with¬ 
out legal warrant. The other branch Is often called the 
upper house.— public li., a honse of lodging or refresh¬ 
ment, or both, for the public.—to bTing down the li». 
to call forth general and loud applause, as In a place of 
amusement.—io keep n good It., to provide well for a 
family or for guests.— to kcep ii. 1. To maintain an in¬ 

dependent home. 2. To have charge of household affairs. 

— to keep open li., to entertain freely.—to keep ilie 
h„ to stay or be confined within doors.—upper h., see 

LOWER HOUSE. . , 

lion hc^, n. I. [Prov. EDg.] A coverlet for a chllds bed. 
2t. A housing; covering. 

Hc>iixe'fa"llier, haus'ffl’dhgr, «. A man who is father 
or head of a family or community. 

lioiiftc'fiiL hQus'fril, n. The number or quantity which 
a house wilihold; a considerable indefinite numfer; as. 
a houseful of guests or servants. 

lionwe'liold", haus'h0ld\ a. Belonging to the house 
and family; domestic; as, household goods or duties. 


sofa, arm, «sk; at, fare, accord; element, jjr = over, eight, % = usage; tlu, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, aijjm; full, rule; hut, burn; aisle; 






household 


liowkcr 


§71 


Aud all the household picture tells 
(If humble yet contented lives. 

BaYARO Taylor PtwV* Journal first eretihig. <*- 4. 

- Iioa-eliold -.t nII*. the goods and chattels of a family. 
—1|. t.11 tlnice (Gt. Brit. & Ir.), the right vf a householder 
to vole for members or Parliament: eoaceded la l%7-‘68 and 
extended In 1KM.—Ii. word, a well-known name or saying. 

Itmtwe'hol'l" household’, «. I. A number of persons 
dwelling under the same roof and composing a family; 
bv extension, all who are tinder one domestic head or 
manager; as, the baby is king of the household; the 
servants of the royal household. 

The many make the household. But only one the home. 

Lowell The Deod House fit. 8. 
2+. An ancestral line or race. 3+. Materials for house¬ 
keeping. 

Synonyms: see family. .... 

- lion coliold troops (Gt.Brlt.l, the troops detailed for 
the especial protection of the sovereign and metropolis. 
They coaslst or three cavalry reglmcola (the 1st and 2d Lire 

*1ia D/ionl Hama / * na»>rlo • enn UADcff^n t Qfl^ 


tween doubt and fear. [ME. hoveren , freq. of horen 
wait, < A8. hoj\ house.] 

— liov'ei**gronii«l"t, u. Light ground. — liov'or* 
Imvvk", ». The kestrel. 

— liov'er-lus-ly, adi\ In a hovering manner.— 
nox; a jaw. oj) a mortise in a umoer, mr receiving me cnu Iiov'cr-lyt, adv. While hovering transiently. 

of another timber. (3) A V-shaped groove In the axle of a liov'cr, «. 1% [Rare.] Pros. A foot consisting of mereac- 

gun-carrlage, lo which the cheeks may rest. (4) The space centual place. [C.] 2, A shelter or retreat; specifically 
below the deck of a vessel occupied by the lower end of a [Eng.], aa otter’s lair. .. 

mast or bowsprit. (5) One-half of the journal-box of a car- liov'er-er, n. [Rare.] 1. A shelter affording warmth 
axle; pi., a journal-box; hence, hy extension, a tender-box, an( j covering to young chickens hatched in an incubator, 
or a drivtng-hox on a locomotive. (6) The uprights to which « One who or that which hovers. 3. A brightly colored 

iiouslixe. 7t. The erection of houses; also, a collection 7 10 if 0W ja sound, ho wet 
of houses or outbuildings. See housing’, n. lioivC n. Way of doing . 

Compounds lions'iiig * box", -* A " - - .. . 

- ... - -- -of a ‘ " *“ 


For t had Xo housing from the storm and tempests mad. 

But hollow rocks. Keats Endymion hk. iii, at. II. 

4. Mech. A hollow made in one member to receive a ]>or- 
tinn of another member. Specifically: (1) [Gt. Brit.] 
That part of a frame of amachiue which sustains a journsl- 
box; a Jaw. (2) A mortise In a timber, for receiving the end 


___ _ ... _ , ... Aq axle-box; 

specifically, thejournal-box o'!a roll In a rolling-mill.— It.* 
I mine, w. The upright Trame that supports the rolls 1u a 
rolling-mill; housing.— li.*topinn nI, n. A topmast ao 
rigged as to he easily lowered lu heavy weather. 


„» , _ _ or becoming; means; mamier. 

— the how, the mode of occurrence or law of phe¬ 
nomena.—the how nud the why, the scientific law 
and the eause, or philosophic principle. 

How yon are you t why l am 11 

Who will ridefte me the how ond the why? 

Tennyson The ' How' and the > Why M. 20. 

•>+. Any hollow 


. uards aod the Royal Horse Guards; see horse-guards) „ C Who nrnnnip »mi rmnninus of ahorse 

and three of Toot (the Grenadier, Coldstream, aud bcots lions* lijKSfl. * • 1 hy ornamental trappings oi u norse. 

Guards?. Called also household brigade. especially the saddle-cloth: usually in the plural. how a , n. 1, [Seot.l A dell; glen; plain, 

Ii oil we'liol «l"er, haus'hOld'gr. n. A person who oc- The housings of his steed were spangled with silver sun#, for the place; especially, a slilp's hold, howef, 
ciinie^ n house* the head of a family Who protects and »lver sun the cognisance on all his (Edward IV.’bI b&npers. how 3 , n. [Scot.] A hoe. 

cares for its member** ° Bulwer-Lytton Last of the Barons bk. xii, ch. i, P . 216. [il] ». Dial. Eng. or Ob*.] A low hill; used in some 

liou*c'hol<l-ryt, n. Household goods and belongings. 2. A leather cover attached to a horse-collar, as a partial place-names; as, Yox JJoic. Iiought. 
lion*e'kecp", haus’klp’, r/. [ColloqJ To keepjhousc. ^ protection from the weather or as an ornament. H .Diet, jj J* [Scoi ] A cap* hood 


lion we'kee|>"cr, hous'klp'cr, n. I. One who directs [< uousk 3 , r.] lion wot. 
or orders the affairs of a household; specifically, a Synonyms: see caparison. 

woman who oversees the work and servants in a house, — 1iott*'i ngtelot li",«. A eloth for covering a horse, 

either as mistress or as an upper servant. lionw'll no", hausToiiTa. ^ aut. A small three-stranded 

Great housekee^m ... are not usually noted for amiability of left-handed rot>e of fine-dressed hemp, used for lashings, 
dGrwttitioo. James Barton Eminent Women, Wife of Wash- etc. Iiouwe'll ne"$; lions/lny:}. 
inyton p. 250. [e. p.c.J housst, ». A saddle-cloth; housing. lioiiNwet. 

2. f \rchalc.j One who occupies a house with his family; Ho u w-to'iil-»i, has-to'ni-a, n. Bot. 1. A genus of 
a householder. 3+. One who keeps much at home. 4+. low, slender North-American herbs 


of the madder family Ulubiacex). 
with opposite usually narrow 
leaves and white or blue tetramer- 
ous, frequently dimorphous, flow¬ 
ers. //. cifruled is a delicate tufted 
plant with violet, lilac, or white 
flowers, commonly called bluets or 
innocence. 2. [h-] A plant of this 
genus. 

The mimic waving of acre* of hons- 
tonia, who.x* innumerable florets whiten 
and ripple before the eye. EMERSON Es¬ 
says, Mtture in second aerie*, p. 141. [11. 
M. A CO.’90.] 

f< Dr. William Houston, British 
botanist.] 



Houston in cterulea 
(the Bluets). 


Iious'iric, hns'tri, n. [Scot.) Bad, nasty food; trash. 


1io\v,’«tfp." 1. In w hat way or manner; by what means, 
process, or agency; as, how can It be ? how was it done ? 

No man knows how to rule who is not able also to obey. PHIL¬ 
LIPS Brooks Light of the World sen lx, p. 140. [a. p. d. ’90.] 

2. To what degree, extent, or amount; by w hat number, 
measure, or quantity; in what proportion; as, how much 
do I owe you ? sec how tall that man la. 3. In what 
condition or state; in wlmt plight; as, how do I look ? 
ask how the sick man is. 4, At what price; for what 
sum; us, hoiv is butter selling? I Inquired how the farm 
sold. 5. To what purport or effect: used colloquially 
and inelegantly in asking a repetition of something not 
at first understood. G. By what name or designation. 
7. For what reason; from w hat motive; why. 

How, aa an adverb, may be used as an Interrogative or a 
relative io any of its senses. In old or vulgar usage It is 
sometimes nearly equivalent to the conjunction that: either 

(1) alone; as, he told me how he had been left an orphan; or 

(2) In the phrases how that and as how; as, he told how that 
he saw It all; he told me as hoio I angered him. 

[< AS. Ai7, how.] 

liotv, interj. The customary salutation of the American 
Indians of the Northwest.—here’s how [Slang, U. S.], 
your health: a drinking salutattoa. 

Iiow-iulj'l, hau aj'i, ». lu Arabic-speaking countries, 
n merchant or traveler: often a respectful address ap¬ 
plied to European tourists. 

ThU gallant knight of the road lowered his spear, and called 
aloud * Iloiradjis /’ H. M. Field On the Desert p. 252. [s. ’83.] 
[< Ar. khawaja, < Ber. kh'tija, merchant.] 


ch us) of the coasts of northern Europe. Sec whitefisii. |,ow'biilH, n. A fool; dolt, ho'lnillt. 
t a house; shelterless, lion'toit, liou'tau, n. 1. A South-Americau inotmot i IO w-be'll, liau-ht'it, adv. & conj. Be it as H may; al- 
e and clothe (Monwt us brasiUsnHs). 2 . The cry of a motmot. [Imi- beit; notwithstanding; although: an adversative coordi- 


Oiio who dispenses hospitality. 5+. A house-dog. 
lio u«*e'kee|>"ln:£, ham^kip’ing, n. 1. The control or 
management of household affaire. 2. [Rare.] A atock 
of food for family use. 3 + . Hospitality. 

Iiou'mcI, hou'zel. vt. 1. [Archaic.] To administer the eu- 
eliarist to. 2. [Rare.l To make ready, as for an expedition. 

[ < AS. hilslian, < hQsel, sacrifice.] 

IioiVm‘1. n. (Archaic.) The eucharist. 
li«ie*('Mumb", ligninrtiiit etc. See house. 
litMihc'leek", lmusTtk*, n. 1 A well-known garden 
plant (Semjwrrirum tectonnn) of the stonecrop or house- 
feck family (Ct'Ctssulacea r), from the Old W orld, with 
thick fleshy leaves, so succulent nnd hardy that it w ill 
gniw on dry walls and the roofs of houses. Colled nlso 
iiyegntn, and in England home wort. 

While the patching houseleek's head of bloatom winks 

Through the chinks. ., ... L . 

Bhowmno Loir amoHflf t/u*st. 4. hou*'t ri ti, hfis'Lrln, a. IScot.] Bustling, but confused. 

2. Anv plant of the sutne genus {Sempervirum), or the him N't v, liana’tl, n. [Prov. Eng.) A sore throat, 
wim.. finnilv < rrnssn/nrfv) lnm t, hilt, inter). [Scot.] SameasnnoT. hnut'jtout't. 

hm W « An evergreen greenhonse hon'inh, li0’«b ». The Indian civet. 

rt 7ub h0 <WHru». or \konlam arbo rru«) from the lu.iil'l.ia.hOt'ii, g , n. Awhitefleh (Cwgonu*oryrhyn- 

Levant. 

li«iii»e'lei*s hans'ies, a. Without fl 

Tht* friendly Kim sh&ll lolge, - - - -, - - * - , . . . ^ 

That houseless man and poor! tatlve.] nating conjunction, sometimes becoming a conjunctive 

1Io<jo 77ic Elm Tree pt. iii, at. 15. Iiouvct, m. A head-covering; hood. ^ adverb. liOYV'bet. 

hfMt'NcNlng* hoirzcl-lng, a. 1. [ Archaic. 1 Of or pertain- IIoit-Ylin'Iinin, hu-io'm (xm), n. One of the imagi- | io>v /,i u ‘|j, hoii'dd,«. [Anglo. Ind.] A railed or canopied seat 

lng to tin* cuchnrlst. 2. [Rare.] Sacramental. It oil s'- nary horses, possessetl of reasoning powers, described in un the back of an 
Uuir*-— lioii'Ni-Uiug 1 , n. The rite of adinlnlstcrlug the swift’s '‘Gulliver’s Travels.” The word was evidently elephant or camel. 
eurbarl*t. ^ lArtiiaic.j A ciotD franicti to Imitnte a ii(*lch. hoiiMnht* 

!• hlirls f t° r comIimnlon^cloth 1 th ° adinIolj ' tnitloa of lhG cn * liouz, lioiizcl, lioiiz/lntf. House, etc. Phil. Sou. Leading the array, 

Ii oii nH-I iig a * »». [Prov. Eng.] An animal reared by hand, llo'yn, hO'va, n. LMelagw.) °ne ‘’[thernlingtribchi m^rehl-d ^afcThe 
lio tiNe'iiitild ", nnns'med*, «. A girl or w oman em- .Madagascar, of Malay blood and speech, bee Malaoasy . Woon* in gilded houh 
nloved In duing housework. —Ilo'vu, rt. dahs under gold am- 

— hon«einnid’« knee (Jfed.), an enlarged bursa in linve 1 , hOv, r. I. t. I, [bcot.l To Inflate. 2. JNorth. F.ng.] brella*. J - 
froni of the knee frequently afflicting persons who, like To heave. II. i. 1. To move upward. 2, [Seot.l Toln- mer Ip'J™*. 
hou"emalda. work much while kneeling. . crease In size [ < heave.) moT r /o ’59 1 

' ‘ h,Vi«e*\\ ith another WS,n °^ 1 *' °‘‘ C " g ‘" C Paine MhKuoovr. fcowMI.; han'dtn. 

hou-c with another , \ fr «dnr Imveb, r/. I. To float. 2. To hover la the air, linger lSeot.l Amldwife. 

Ihhim* moil j£cr t hous man g£r, n. [Rare.] A trader fl a 0 ut. 3, To move aside. liow'dyi* 

in houses: ust“<I opprobrinnsly |n»ve l , n. Ground-ivv (Xemta (Uechoma). lioxv'dyMlo', lmu’- 

Iioiinc'iiioI li"er, htiiis'inudh’er, n. The mother of a hove a, Adisease of cattle; hoove. <H*dfl’, #nfcr>. [Cob 

family: the fern a 1 e head of a Jioii ?c h nldj h»usew Ife. Uo've-u, ho'vg-o, n. An A nstraliangenus of handsome g/atC o f^y oilr health : 

a shortened Torm of 
how do you do. 

— Il o IV ' d V 
[Southern U. S.l, 
howdoyc.—liow'- 
<1 y * il o', it. An 
awkwnrd predica¬ 
ment; a trouble- 

iike a'hovel; specifically, to build fa chimney) In a man- ^oivvfrhau'ehn. 

ner to prevent smoking, as bv building two of the more a cxinere' olane How'dah and Trappings on the state 
exposed walls higher than the others, or making an open- fi av i n g a convex Elephant of the Gatkwar or Baroda. 
lng mi one side near the top. An ~. a __ sole, lor smoothing the inside of casks. [< Dan. hdvl, 


hull*•'<’■), houz'n, n. ^J.p’Ifnrse hlue-fiow ered evergreeo bushes of the bean family {U- 

‘7::i'.ViV1 h" ii sVm i’th-‘ J /; \ 'mechanic who yuminosw), with turgid nearly epherleul ]>ods. //. Celsi, 
■‘malTes iron doors, gratings, and' sills for houses. £«nmonta e ^ k n°wn secies. [< 

^house # *2**Figuratively’ a ’imbHcplace^ , ^°to r nroclalm b«vc'*ilnncV'n n. A eourt-dancc. liove'.dnuncc''t. 
house. 2. -r lLuratlvtl), a public place, as, to proclaim j ltiv / 0 | iJev'eL r f. [hov'eleu or hov'ellei); hov'el- 

a thing from thehoumtop. .. , . in<j or hov'el-ling.| 1. To shelter in n hovel; supply 

‘nicnt’orVivUvUv "Hmnnr of t™ “nt'ry'of 2 family or «. Hh I! <Kir . accon ™ 0 ‘V. tio '. , _ 8 -. 2 ' Tn form or confilrUct 
recently married couple Into a new home. 

To-olght'n my AofOM'imrHifni;. and not even a dog shall have an 
nngTAlitied desire, if I can h«*Ip it. 

Il AHHIET B. Stowk My Wife and I ch. 53, p. 474. (J. B. F. 72.1 



- lion NO'war 111", rt. [Rare.] To give a housewarming. 11 ov ' t! ’J{ ’ ^ dlla l ndated cottage; a p ] an 'e. 


Iioiinc'vvIIV", lioiiH'woif' (xtii), n. [-wives',^.] 1 

The mistress of a household; a wife or woman who 
manages domestic affairs; hnusckee|>cr. 

Ye pretty Huswives, a o’d ye know 
Tha work tluit l wn*d pul ye to t 
-icK To 


ie.l — Ho« 'o1, vt. To plane with a bowel, 
/'ell, n. The upper stage in a porcelain-furnace. 


wretched dwelling; lmt: cabin. liow _. 0 _._ 

Old, poor, mghtleM, aod disgraced, he retired to hU hovel to die. lioxv-cv'er, hQU-ev'£ r * adv. 1. In whatever manner, 
Macaulay Essays, Mill on p. 9. (a. ’80.] Nva y t or state; by whatever means; to whatever degree; 

2. An open shed for sheltering cattle, tools, or produce. afit however you may think or do: properly a relative, lmt 

3. A cone-shnped structure of brick around winch are ug t *d colloquially, though incorrectly, in England for the 
placed the ovens In a porcclaln-mamifactorv. 4+. A Interrogative how and ever; as, however could he do it ? 

*-*- '-1 image. liov'rlth«u.Me''+; hov'el* “ ■ 1,1 -- 84 c 


eanopv or niche for an i 
li«us' / lng"t. [Dim. of AS. ho/, house.] 


Herrick fo the Little Spinners 1.1 
2. A receptacle for small articles required In sewing. 

A woman take* a hntisewife from her breast 

And pluck* the del ica test needle on t. Synonyms: see HOUSE; HUT\ 

E. B. Browning Aurora Leigh bk. v, L £M5. || OV '«‘l-€«i\ liev’cbT, n. [Kng.] 1. One whomakeaabuat- 
luiN'Mir- litiw'Hyl; liHN'wlfe:. ness of piloting vessels In distress, life-saving, etc.: for- 

-hoiiNV'>vlte"+. rt. To manage with the sklU of a merly a pilot, now a wrecker. 2, A vessel for miscellaneous 
housewife. Iiou no'w ive"t. — Iio ii se'w Ife"ly♦ a. & coastlng-servlcc. bpli'lcrti lioy'H-lert, 

adr Like a housewire; thrifty. Iiov'el-liitf, hovWng, h. A hoveled chimney. ™ , 

Yon . . have certain good liule housexrifely w.j* of accuracy hovel, r. Injct. y Synonyms: see nuT; xotwitiistandixo. 

,na TlA—Tllomn Mam. Faun vo., ch. 7. p. ». (o. - O.. 7«.) fcMSt’lSW?■"“wKi. UOOVESf. l,„vo}. Klf W»ihi^Vw4.^l^| , T^^ 

lioiiNe'Yvlfu"ry, haus'woifrl (xtu), n. Tlie part of Iiov'er, huv'er (xm), v. I. f. To cover and spread adv. In wlmt manner or way; how. 

household management coming under a woman’s diree- over with tne wings, as a brooding fen. lioiv'If z-or, hou'its-cr, n. A short light cannon for 

tinn; housekeeping processi*s. hoiise'u lfe-skeiit. 11, i. 1 . To pausei in the air with fluttering wings, or p ro j cc tlng shells at a low* elevation, having a powder- 
lion No'work", nous'w urk', n. Work connected with move slowly In clrcllog flight. chamber of smaller diameter than the bore, and its trun- 

housekeenlng. The Kestrel, when hovering, turns hU head to wind and hangs.** 

lion HV'\X rlell 1", hous'rait’, n. One who builds houses. his whole body St a greater or less angle to the plaueof the horizon. 

?lnV"wInK.». 1. The act of providing with a n Hukeok ahovli .Ueign ifll. [.4,1 

house or shelter; as, the housing of emigrants. 2. To linger or move about threateningly, uncertainly, 

or expectantly; wait, flit, or w ander about. 

Edward reloctantly ordered the army to return to England. The 
Scots hovered on it* rear. ... , „„ , , 

LingaRD England vol. lv, ch. 2, p. <W. (K. c. ’27.] ^ ^ ... 

3. To remain in an uncertain or irresolute state, aa nf hoVvkTb’ouk. rf. 'Ai*rt*-*"Ts<*ot.] To dig; burrow. Iioiikt. 
suspense or agitation; as, a prisoner on trial hovers be- liow'ker, hauk^r, n. A aut. S ame as hooker. 


The housing at a large number of cattle does not cost so much 
per h^ad a* the housing of a smaller number. MlLLICENT G. 

Fawcett Dolit. Econ.for Beginners 1 I, ch. t,p. 6. [Macm. ’80.] 

2. The act of bringing into a honec, or putting under 
cover; as, the housing of firewood. 3. .shelter from the 
weather; as, snug housing In winter. 

uu = out; oil; 1 ii = feud, 1ft = future; c = k; clmrcli; till =* the; 


for how could he eve?' do it ? 

1 knew that every wrong, Hnu'ever old, however strong. 

But waited God’s avenging hour. 

Whittier Astrwa at the Capitol st. 7. 

2. [Archaic.] In any way; at all hazards or events; at 
5 least, howo’er't [Poet.]. 

j Innv-ev'er,^. Notwithstanding; ncverthelesa; still; 


nlons In the middle. Compare mortar. 

The howitzer was taken to pieces ami carried hy the men to its 
destination. U. S. GRANT Personal Memoirs vol. i, ch. It, p. 158. 
le. L. w. *85.] 

[< G. haubitze, < Boh. hwtfmce, howitzer.] Iioyv'- 
Slzt.— iHoiuitniii lionll/.er, a howitzer 3 feet long, 
weighing 220 pounds, capable of being drawn by, or carried 
on the back of, one horse or mule. 


go, slug, ink; wo; tliin; zli = azure; F. bori, diine. <,from; t, obsolete; $, variant. 






Iiowl 


H7 2 


lnigKcr^imiggcr 



li owl t bool, v. I. 1. 1. To otter in a loud, resonant wnil, 

2. To condemn or suppress by a loud clamor: followed 
by down, out, or a tray. 

Nobody c*n write him down, ©r none howl him (lmen. 

T. Tasker H'or/d of Matter vol. xvi, § 6, p. 223. [tr. a co. ’72.] 
II, f. i. To cry like a dog or a wolf. 2. To give a 
hollow cry of distress or grief; wail. 3. To roar, as a 
tempest. 

The hollow wind Howls through the morning tree*. 

J. G. pEaciVAL Winter Evening *t. 2. 
[Imitative; cp. G. hevlen , L. vh/lo.] 

— howling monkey, same as howler, 2 . 
lio\vl,». 1 . The cry of a wolf or of a dog in distress. 2. 
Hence, any resonant and prolonged mournful cry or 
sound; a wail. 

The Indians of the place expressed sympathy for their shipwreck 
by hoirls, and gave them food and shelter. 

Bancroft United Stotes vol. i, ch. 2, p. 31. [L. b. a co. ’79.] 

1towld,#p. Howled. Phil. Soc. 

liowl'er. hauler, n. 1. One who howls. 2. A trop¬ 
ical American mycetine mon¬ 
key having the vocal organs 
very much enlarged and pro¬ 
digious power of voice; as, 
the red howler (Mycetes se- 
niculue)'. the ursine howler 
or araguato (.17. ursinue). 
liow'lel, hao'Iet, n. An 
owl; owlet; specifically, in 
Great Britain, the barn-owl. 

[< F. hulotte , < L. alula, 
owl (imitative).] lioii'let+, 
ltowl'l njc, hau Ping, 1. 

Abounding in howls; wild 
and dismal, as if filled wam »nu 
beasts; as, a holding wilderness. 2. 

[Slang.] Extreme; pronounced; as, a 
howling swell. 

You can not convince that man that he 
wouldn't, if he had only had the wisdom in ^ 
early life to become a dentist, or a civil en- - , 0 

f ineer, have been a howling success. A’cic* A 110 v itr (Jiyreies 
ork tribune Feh. 29, ’92, p. 7, col. 2. ursmus). V30 

how'lltc, han'lait, n. Mineral. A eompnet, crystalline, 
chalky, white calcium borosilicate (lI 6 (’a 9 B 6 Si0 14 ). [< 

Henry How, mineralogist, of Nova Scotia.] 
ho win, houin, n. [Scot.] A holm or flat, 
liowpt, vi. To whoop. 

how'qtm, hou'ewa, n. A tea of very fine quality. [Said to 
be < Howqua , a Chinese tea-merchant.] liou'qiin t, 
liow'ry, hun'rt, a. (Dial., Eng.] Filthy; dirty. 
iiow , 'w»*ev / er, hoirso-ev'cr, adv. 1. In what man¬ 
ner, or by what means, soever; to whatever extent'or de¬ 
gree: however. 2. Nevertheless; although; notwith¬ 
standing. lioiv'sot; liovr"M>-c’or't [Poet.]. 
liow"sc)in-ev'er, hQu'BUin-ev’gr, adv. [Dial., Eng. j How¬ 
soever. how"suiii-ilev'i»rt. 
liow'Moon"t, conj. As soon as. 
howvct* n. A cap or hood, houvet, 

— how"swere'dt"t, adv, However; howbeit. 

Iioxt* 1, rl. To hamstring 11, n. Tbc hock.— liox'ings 
i"ro»+, n. A eurved tool for hamstringing cattle, 
llox Tuenilnyt, hockday. 

Iioy, hel, v. I, f. [Scot.] To Incite; ehasc. 11, w. An ex¬ 
clamation. 

hoy, n. A single-masted heavy coasting-vessel or tender 
of obsolete type. [< FI. hid, hoy.] 
hoy, inter). Ho; ballo: aery to attract attention. Compare 
ahoy. [< D. hui, come!) ‘ lioight; booyt. 
lloy'a, hei'a, n. Hot. A notable genus of tropical 
climbing shrubs of the milkweed Tamily (Aficlepiadaatp), 
with opposite fleshy leaves and umbels of showy flowers, 
for which they are cultivated in greenhouses. Commonly 
called wax»plant. [< Thomas noy, English gardener.] 
Iioy'ilen, n. Same as uoiden. 

hoy'iiinn, hei'tn&n, n . One who navigates a hoy. 

11 rim'fnx-e, riin'fax-e, n. Horse Myth. The horse of 
Nlgbt. Compare Sk infax e. llime'fnx-ci. 
llrim'l)nir"*nr, rim'tliCr’sar, n. pi. Horse Mylh. The 
rime- or frost-giants, dwelling under one of the roots of 
Ygdrasill. 

hnn'cnl, hwo'cal, n. [S.Am.] An ancient Peruvian tomb. 
The huacals or tombs of the Incas . . . have disclosed many 
specimens of curious and elaborate metollurgic skill. 

D. Wilson Prehistoric Jl/an vol. i, ch. 9, p. 298. [macm. ’62.] 

Iiun-im'co, hw'fl-nd'ed, n. Gusnaco. hiin-nn'cnt, 
hnn'no+« n. Guano. 

hub, hob, n. 1 . The central part of a wheel, from which 
the spokes radiate or into which the axle is inserted; 
nave. hol>t. 2. Hence, humorously, anything cen¬ 
tral in position or importance. 3. A wooden piece for 
blocking a wheel. 4. A peg at which quoits, etc., arc 
pitched; hob. 5. Tn plumbing, a short pipe with bell 
ends for coupling pipes; doiiblc female. 6. A steel 
punch with which to make a die for striking coins or 
other articles. 7. A lathe-bob. 8. [U. S.j A pro¬ 
jecting obstruction. Sec hubule, 1 . 9. [Prov. Eng.] 
(1) A small haystack. (2) A sod dug from a peat-bog. 
(3) The hilt of a weapon. [Cp. non 1 , humi\] 
Compounds, etc.; — linbMin ml", n. A metal ring or 
hand placed around the end of a wooden hob.—Iinh:deci>, 
a. Sunk to the huh, as a wagon. — huh-plank, n. 
A guard-plank running horizontally along the truss of a 
bridge at the height of a wagon-wheel hub.—the lluli, 
the city of Boston, Massachusetts: an extension of the fig¬ 
ure In the quotation. 

Boston State-House i* the hub of the solar system. Yon couldn’t 
pry that out of a Boston man if yoo had the tire of all creation 
straighteoed out for a crowbar. 

Holmes Autocrat eh. 6, p. 143. [o. a co. ’71.] 
— tip to the huh. very deeply; Inextricably Involved. 

11 uli'hllc, hub'eut, n. [Humorous.] A Bostonian. 
Iiub'hie, hub'l, n. 1, |u. S.] A small protuberance or 
lump, as In a road. 2. (North. Eng. & Scot.] A confusion; 
an uproar; tumult. [Dim. of urn.]—Ini b'ble-sliow", n. 
[Prov Eng.] Uproar; confusion. liub'b)c«Klitib"lilc+. 
— lutb'bly, a. Full of hubbies; rough. 

1i n li'ble-lut l»"l»le, huh'l-bob'l, n. 1, A continuous 
bubbling or gurgling sound. 2. A hooka or water-pipe; 
especially, the common Eaat-Indian hooka, in which the 
receptacle for the water Is a coconut-shcll. [< burble.] 
The doolee-bearer* were squatting around on their haunches, nnd 
one or two of them ha/1 lighted hubble-bubbles. J. W. Palmer Up 
and Down the Jrruwaddi ch. 30, p. 245. [u. a c. ’59.] 

hub'biih, hob'bub, IF, (hub'ub, <?.), n. 1 . A confused 
noise, as of many voices intermingled; nproar. 2. Noisy 


disorder, tumult; confuaion. [Cp. wiioor.] linFlm- 
!><»<>"+; hiib / bul>-I>oo"t, 
li ii b'by, hoh'l, a. [U, S.] Full of hubs or unevennesses, 
as a road. 

hit b'by, n. fColloq.] Husband: a term of endearment, 
liiib'ner-lle, lifib'ngr-ait, n. Mineral. An adaman¬ 
tine brow f nish-red manganese tungstate (MnVV0 4 ), crys¬ 
tallizing in the monoclinic system and isomorphons 
with wolframite. [< lliibner , Gennnn chemist.] 

11 nb'whce, hfib'shf, n. 1. An Ethiopian; blackamoor; 
Abyssinian. 2. [h-l A Himalayan pony with short curly 
hair. (< Ar. Ilnhashl , Per. Hubs hi.'] 
hiie"oa-looii', huc’a-tun', n. A cotton cloth made 
for the African trade. 

It upIi, Ii ucli t. Hutch, hutched. Phil. Soc. 

Ini'clto, hil'efi, n. A Danublan snlinonold fish Ulucho hu- 
Chop. [< G. hitch, trout.] hucliit buck?, 
huckt, vi. To haggle in trading. 
buck 1 , hue, n. [Dial.] Hook. 
buck 2 , n. [Dial.] Husk. 
buck 3 , n. [Sussex, Eng.] A knock. 

ImekS 7i. 1 Devonshire. Eng.] The part between the shin 
and round of bcc.f; hoek. 
buck 6 , 7i. [Prov. Eng.] The hip. 

huek'si-back, huc'a-bac, n. A coarse, rough, dura¬ 
ble linen or cotton cloth, used especially for towels; 
frequently abbreviated to hack. [ < LG. htikkebak , picka¬ 
back, < hit ken, crouch, -f bak, back.] line 1*4. 
liiick'ber"ry, huc'herM, n. [U. S.J The hackherry, 
h»ick'le*buck"ie, liok'I-bok'l,7i. [Scot.] Aplaylnwhlch 
children elide down-hill squatting, 
lmck'le, hoc'], n. The hip; also, a hump or projection 
resembling the hip. f< LG. hnken, croueh.] Iiiteki. 
.iV' - j 


— biick'le-linekeiP 


. UUUFII.J II IB* + . 

Hunchbacked; round-shoul- 


. [Bare.] The astragalue 
2t. The hlp-boae. 
n. [ bies, pi.] 1 . The 



dered.—ItueU'lesboiie", n. 1 
or uppermost bone, of the ankle. 
huck'lc-ber"ry, huc'l-ber‘1, 
edible black or dnrk-blne 
berry of various species of 
Gayhmada , of the heath 
family {Kncncese): also, less 
correctly, though very com¬ 
monly, the blueberry or fruit 
of several species of the kin¬ 
dred genns Yaccinhnn. The 
common black huckleberry Is 
the fruit of G. resinosa; the 
blue tanglebcrry or dangle- 
berry, of G . frondosa. The 
dw r arf blueberry or blue huck¬ 
leberry Is Vuccinium Penn- 
ttylvanicmn, and the low blue¬ 
berry Is V. va cilia ns. 

2. The shrub producing the 
berry. [Cor, of untTLE- 
beury.] \v1ior'l1e-t)er ,/ - 
ry$. — »qnn>v'*luick' / le- 
bi*r"ry, n. The deerberry 
( Vaccinlutn stamineum). 

Iinck'li’rt, n. An old daoee. _.,,_. ^ 

liuck'siniiek", boc'-moc', it. Huckleberry (Gaylus- 
M’rov. Eng.j 1, A dwsrf. soda resinom). 

2. The wlllow-warhler ( Phylloscopus trochtlus ). 
Imck'soHt, n. The bock. 

Iinck'wlcr, boc'ster, v. I. t. [Rare.] To put up for 
sale. II. i. To (leal in small articles, or in a small 
way; hence, to higgle. 

01 England. ... all thy memorial dynasties end in the huck¬ 
stering rule or some thirty unknown and anonymous johbers 1 

Disraeli Sybil hk. i, ch. 6, p. 35. [a. w. a r. ’62.] 
liiick'Kter, n. 1. Oue who retails small wares, pro- 
visionsj or the like; a nedler; hawker; especially, one 
who raises and sells garden products; a market-gardener. 

To hawk goods about was the privilege of men who were then 
called liawkera, and of women who became hawkestres, from which 
onr huckster. 

ScilEl.E de Vere Studies in English ch. 9, p. 152. [S, ’67.] 

2. A mean, venal fellow; one who barters atvay or makes 
merchandise of something; a petty jobber or trickster, 

lie . . . was now denounced as a traitor, a pope, a tyrant, a ve¬ 
nal hucksterer of his country’* liberties. 

MoTIJSY John of Barncveld vol. ii, ch. 16, p. 192. [H. ’74.] 

3. [Local, U. S.] A wholesale fish-mcrchant. [< MD. 
heukster , < hncken, crouch.] lmek'^lcr-eri; 
liux'lcrj. 

— lni(‘k'*fcr-affe, n. A huckster’s business, 
luiek'or- yt; 1iuck'Mer-yt.— luick'Mress, 
It uck'ts(er-csis, n. A female huckster or pedler. 

hud, hud, n. [Prov. Eug.] The hull or shell of a nut. 
hiiri'der-in, nod'^r-ln, a. [Scot.] Flabby; slovenly. 
Iiml'ille, bod'l, v. [hud'dled; hud'jiuxq. 1 I./. 1, 
To crowd or throw together in disorder; collect or min¬ 
gle closely; as, animals hvddled together under a shed. 

In the fall of the year . . . they [the whalers] huddle their ships 
together as closely as possible. 

Schw'atka Children of the Cold eh. 15, p. 209. [cas. co. ’86.] 
2. To make or do in haste and confusion; put In place 
hurriedly; hurry: commonly with over , vp, or on; as, to 
huddle over one’s work; to huddle on one’s clothes. 3, 
[Prov. Eng.] To embrace. 41. To hush. 

II, {, 1. To press or crowd promiscuously or confu¬ 

sedly; collect in n disordered mass or assemblage; crowd; 
ns, the pnssengers huddled together in terror. 2. In 
Cambridge University, England, to observe some require¬ 
ment of study in a careless wmy, so as to he able to take 
a required oath. [< AS. hgdan, hide.] 
li n<1'«1 le, n . 1. A confused crowd or collection- a num¬ 

ber of persons or tilings crowded together in disorder; 
confusion. 

First came a guard of soldiers, theu a little huddle of men of all 
sortaof colors and apparel. 

C. D. Warneh In l he Levant ch. 7, p. 145. [H. M. A CO. ’82.] 
2. [Nantucket, U. S.] A party given at a bouse. 3. A 
winning throw nt shovel hoard. 4+. An aged, infirm 
person. 5+. [Prov. Eng ] A list. 

— huddle upon huddle, hi a heap or confuaion. 
lmil'iller, hud'lyr, n. one who huddles or confuses 

things together. 

hiid-riiip', hud-up', inter). [Local, IT. S.] Get up; go 
along: said to a horse. 

budge, huj, n. Mining. An Iron holating-bueket. 

U n"ill-lira»*'l le, liifi’di-hras'tic. I. a. Pertaining to 
or in the style of Samuel Butler’s poem “ Hudibras ”; 
burlesque-heroic; coarsely satirical. II. n. A line or 
stanza in the style of “ Hudibras.” [< Hudibras, < Sir 
Hugh de liros, one of the knights of the Round Tabic.] 


llii<l-*o'nJ-an, hud-sd'ni-an, a. Of, pertaining to, or 
named from Hudson hay or Hudson river, or Henry 
Hudson, their discoverer; as, the lludmnian god wit. 
line 1 , hifi, n. 1 The particular shade of a color; that 
in which one color or shade differs from another; color; 
tint. 2. [Rare.] A compound color, especially one in 
which one or more of the primary colors is predominant. 
Compare coLon. 

By mixing colours with colours, he [the artist] produces compound 
colours, or hues. 

T. tV. Salter Field's Chromatography ch. 3, p. 27. [win.] 
31. Appearance; form. [< AS. hiw> form.] liewt. 

Synonyms: sec color. 

lilies n. A vociferous cry; shouting; clamor. [< OF. 
hu (F. hvee), cry.] liewt. 

— line nod cry. 1, A great atlr and clamor about any 
matter; general alarm or outcry. 

lie came back to the Deighborhood after he thought the hue ami 
cry was over. Cuas. King Two Soldiers ch. 17, p. 120. II. *92.] 

2. The common-law process of pursuing felons with shout 
and ery, “ with horn and voice, with horsemen and footmen,” 
from town to town until the felon Is taken, or at least pursued 
to the seaside. The hue und cry might be raised by a peace 
olfleer or by a private person who knew of the felony. To 
quicken activity in pursuit, the hundred or district was held 
responsible In damages If felony should be committed there¬ 
in and the felon escape. This species of arrest remains In 
tbc modern outcry or ’’Stop thief!” attended with Immedi¬ 
ate pursuit. The name has been given to 8 secret paper pub¬ 
lished for the Information of the Irish constabulary. 

li li oil, bifid, a. Having a hue or color: generally in com¬ 
position; as, golden-Awctf; rich •hued. 
lin'd, hifi’el,7i. lCorn.,Kng.} A mine;a tin-mine, whealt. 
lftiic'lcMs, hifi'les, a. Without hue. 

The huelcss mosses under the sea. 

Tennyson The Mermaid st. 3. 
hoe'tnnl, ff. Same as ocemal. 

Ini' i*i*. hifi'er, n. One who raises an alarm or outcry; 
specifically, one who signals or guides fishing-boats; a 
bulker. 

litt'ert, hlfi'grt,7i. Tier. Same as hurt. 

Inir, linfl. Huff, huffed. Phil. Sot . 

iMiir, luif, r. I. t. 1. To puff up or swell; distend; en¬ 
large. 2. To treat insolently or arrogantly; rebuke 
with insolence or rudeness; hector; bully; *hence, to 
offend; make angry. 

I fondled, I fed him, I coaxed or I enffed,— 

I drove, or 1 led him, 1 soothed or 1 huffed. 

Eliza Cook (.ml Pincher st. 12. 

3. In checkers, to remove (a piece) from the board, or 
to remove a piece for (another player) as a forfeit for his 
neglecting to capture an opjmsing piece with the piece 
removed; also, in chess, to remove (a captured piece) 
from the board. 

II. i. 1. To swell with arrogance or anger; be puffed 
up with pride; become offended; bluster; storm. 

They are beet qualified to thrive in it [ihi* world] . . , who cao 
fiercely swagger and huff. 

Barrow Sermons vol. i, «*r. xl, p. 445. [j, c. R. *45.] 
2. To swell up or out, as bread in rising; dilate. [Im¬ 
itative; cp. G. hauchen , breathe.] 
lmir, a. Offended; huffed; huffish. 

Ini II*, 7i. 1. A sudden swell or rise of anger; a fit of 

arrogance or petulance; offense suddenly taken; as, to 
be in a huff. 2. In checkers, the act of halting. See 
huff, r. 3. [l*rov. Eng.] (1) Light pie-crust. (2) A dry 
scurf or crust ou the skin. (3) Strong beer. 4. [Slang.] 
A dodge; trick. 5t. A conceited person; braggart. 

— to Inke hull', to take offense. 

htilUjenp", huf-cap', tt. I, [Prov. Eng.] A boaster; blus¬ 
terer; swsggerer. 2. [Vulgar.] Strong ale. 

— hulP-'cn h", a. Pertaining to a huff-cap; blustering; 
swaggering; also, strong or hesdv, as sle or beer. 

biill'iug-ly, bur ing-11, arfr. [Rare.] loan arrogant or 
overbearing manner; swaggerlugly; petulantly. 
Iitiir'lsli. huf'Ish, a. 1. Petulant; irascible. 2, Swag¬ 
gering.— It it II v 1k1»-I>\ adv.— la n II 'IkD-ucs*, n. 

Inif'fle, huf'l, v. [Prov. Eng.] I, /. To roughen; rumple. 
If* i. 1. To ehaoge about; shift; waver. 2, To blow In 
short gusts, as the wtnd. [ Intens. form of huff.] 

— hnf'fling, 7i. A process of cmboaslog, or relief 
decoration, generally In color. 

linf'fle, n. [Prov. Eng.] A merrymaking; festival. 
ImlV'y, hori, a. 1. Marked by petulance or arrogance; 
blustering or easily offended; as, huffy behavior. 

It does not become a person in your situation to be bo huffy. 

Jans Porter Tnaddeus of Harsair ch. 15, p. 170. [l. ’75.] 

2. Puffed or swollen up, as bread. 

— liiill'l-ly, adi\— luill 'l-iiess, n, 

Ii ii f'I y t, n. A swagger. 

Iinf'ry*titf"lyt, to Blustering manners. 

Imijx, hug,r. [hugged; huo'oing.] I. t. 1. To clasp 
tightly within the arms; press in close embrace. 2, To 
cherish or hold fast with affection or fondness; cling to; 
as, to hug vain beliefs. 

As the miser hugs his treasure 
When plague and ruin bid him flee, 

X. P. Willis Melanie pt. i, st. 4. 

3. To keep close to. as a shore: chiefly in nautical use. 

4. [Prov. Eng.] To carry with difficulty; carry. 

II. i. 1. To lie or crowd close; cuddle. 2 + . To 
crouch; cower. [Scan.; cp. Ice. At77y*.] 

Synonyms: see emuraub. 

— lo bug oneself, to congratulate oneself; chuckle. 

Swift . . . knew that they feared him, . . . and he was glad of 

it, and hugged himself in the knowledge. 

McCarthy Four Georges voL 1, ch. 2. p. 37. [h.] 
luiff, n. A tight clasp with the arms; close embrace. 

— buck Ming", ». A method of wrestling In whleh the 
contestants clasp each other back to back.— C’orulsli hug, 
formerly, a grip In which one wrestler held the other on bis 
breast; henec, deceitful dealing. 

11 ii £41 , m. Hugged. Phil. Soc. 

huge, nifij, a. 1. Having great bulk or unusual size; 
very large or great; enormous; gigantic; immense; vast: 
said properly of material objects, out figuratively of ex¬ 
tent, degree, qualities, etc.: as, a huge rock; a huge dog; 
a huge distance; a huge evil. 2. [Slang.] Fine; splen¬ 
did; as, isn’t it huge t [< OF. (mM^.lugh, < a (< L. 
«(/),at,hill: cp. high.] lin;r<''oii*t; 1ui / gy+. 

Synonyma: sec immense; laroe. 

— Imgre'ly, adv. Enormously; greatly, linnet; 
li Uff4»'4»ii«-ly+.— li ugc'ncw*, n. 

Img'ger+t rl. & rl. To conceal; lie In ambush, 
lmjr'jrer, hcg'gr, n. One who hugs or embraces. 
lmg'ger«iimg"ger, bng'gr-mog'gr, r. 1,1. To hush up. 
11. i. To proceed secretly. 
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huc'« r r.m.. B %er. togM-P, « Secret^ ;Jy. or 1.a I}',-. tal| « Having hull,, Sr'^\ 0 rn^^ a tlf^l n n t^r'“4 

underhanded; al«>, slovenly or disorderly; confused. 11 ';!]>'J;,h™t fo?k«-nhfv llve craiis e! ” ln lti(- water. bawiakocs. 

At present, these things are managed in such a hugger-mugger |m'lo-iNt liN / lo-tllc"i*ilf» etc!. Same ns hyloist, etc, — adlK — hll-l»»aiie I1CSS, n. 

way, that we know Dot what we paV for. . iiiil'wo-m» hul'se-an. ‘ a. Pertaining to or designating lin'insin-I mm, liifi'man-izni, «. 1. Culture derived 

r , ^he series of lectures on the evidences of Christianity^ from classical training and the cultivation of the polite 

[Cp. dial. E. hunger, hide (allied to huddle), and mug- etc Qpthe pro fe*sorship of divinity, the scholarships, branches of knowledge; also, the humanities; polite 

QAnD, < MUG, face.] ^ t . t e., maintained at Cambridge University, Eng- learning. 2. A system of thought in which the human 

l»i»K'ijer*iiui!r'irer, n. Secrecy; privacy; conceal- | ftlld »nderthe provisions of thewillof Rev. John Huise, element or interest predominates, 
ment; also, confusion and disorder. 0 f Cheshire (1708-’89)v Nor bad be [l’attison] that awful sen*© which no humanism 

The trial wa* all mystery; hugger-mugger, horror. li 111 Nt rr+. rf. To conceal; hide. could extinguish in Mdton, of service aa‘ever in the grant Task- 

Motlky John ojBamereld vol, i, ch. 4, p. 226. [h.] lift'lfi, n. [Hawaiian.] One of the tufts of yellow master's eye.’ J. MORLEY f Cr»f. Miscellanies, Puttison 8 Memoirs 

— hi liuggersiiiugger. 1. In secret; In privacy. *2. feathers of the oo, or yellow-tufted honey-sucker ( Jfoho in vol. in,p. 173. Imacm. 8b.] 

[Colloq. or Low.l la slovenliness or confusion. nobili*) of the Sandwich Islands, highly valued aa orna- 3. Human mature; humanity. 

hug'gle+,e. To hug; embrace. ments and In Polynesian featherwork. Seeoo. Iiu'nia n-l*l, hi&'mcm-ist, n. 1. One versed m or de¬ 

ll u'ifue-nof, hiu'gv-net, «. Ch. HUt. \ French Prot- Iml'vpr. hul’v^r, n. The common European holly. [< Ice. vo ted to the study of the humanities; especially, one of 
estant of the 16th and 17th ceutnrica. The Huguenots hulfr, dogwood.] luil'lrretf hulsit. those classical scholars who in the revivul of learning at 

suffered bloody persecutions during the religious wars of limn 1 , hum, p. # [hummed; hum iixg.1 I. (. To sing ^ doge Qf . - - - . 

these ecnturles. Many were massacred on St. Bartholomew s in a low tone, with little or no articulation, as with the 

day, Aag. 21. 1572. Religious and civil rreedom was granted Hps closed, so that only a murmur or mumbling is heard; 

to them by the edict of Nantes in 159S, on the revocation of as t0 hum a tune. 


.a by t..,--... — --- 

w hich. In tbS5, very many of them emigrated to England. 
Genmmv, the Netherlands, Switzerland, South Africa, and 
the North-American colonies. 

The Huguenots wert the most moral, industrious, and Intelligent 
port of the French population. G. C. Verslanck Discourses 
ami Addresses, Hist. Discourse p. 70. [H. '33.1 
[F., perhaps dim. of the personal name Hu no, < OHG. 
hugu, mind.] — n. The doctrines 

of the Huguenots; French ITotestantisin. 

Ilii^uhe'rl-aii, liiu'gi-c'ri-an, a. Of or pertaining 
to the French anatomist llnguier (1801 -’73). 

— II iigiiieriiiu cnnnl ( Anat .), the orifice In the tem¬ 
poral bone above ihc Glaserian Assure, by which the chorda 
tvmpanl nerve leaves the skull. 11 ugu ter's raiinlU 
liul'B*liird'% hwl'a-b^rd*, n. A New Zealand starling 
( f/eteratocha acutirostro ) 
having the beak straight and 
short in the male and long 
and curved in the female. 

Imitative, i 

htri*h'er+, r. & n. Same as 

USHER. 

lmket, rf. To cloak. V 

h n ke + . n. A 15tb-ceatury gar- 
ment. 

hii'hin, n. Same as uhlan. 
hulrlU. I. u. Crooked. 

hulchedtt liuleli'yt. 11. ir 
n. A hump; hunch. 0ft ‘i 1 

liitl'Occ, nul'dl, n. [Mah- niaj‘Uula- 

ratta.l An East-1 ndian a a f tlic male, 

herb (Curcuma longa) of 

the ginger family (Zi ngiberaceip), the tuber*like roots of 
which yield the dye turmeric: used in cookery for curry- 
powders. in cheaiistry to test alkalis, etc., and by the na¬ 
tives in pointing their bodies. 

It u Ik, hulk, rt. 1. Mining. To remove the soft ma¬ 
terial of (a vein or lode) before removing the harder por¬ 
tion; remove (rock) before blasting. 2. [Rare,] To TV 

the entrails of; dlscmltowel. [< AS. hole, < iintn? 


He hum med a surly song, like a hlast in a leafless wood. 

Ossiax Fingol tr. by J. Macpherson, hk. v, p. 345. I REAR.] 
If. i. 1 , To make a low murmuring, mumbling, 
droning, or buzzing sound, aa of a bee on the wing, a 
top when spinning, or a person singing with the Tips 
closed; as, a bad reader hums and drones. 

The plain bee, busy w ilh her housekeeping, 

Kept humm 1/10 cheerfully upon the wing. 

IhiCEBE Gary Field Preaching st. 8. 
2. To express pleasure, approval, dissent, etc., by on in¬ 
articulate murmur or hum. 3. To make a sound like 
h'm, as when surprised, embarrnssed, or confused; hem; 


the close of the middle ages devoted themselves to the 
study of Greek and Roman literature and art. 

Finding in the Bible, much more than in the works of theologi¬ 
ans, the beauties that charmed them in the classic authors, the 
humanists were fully inclined to place the Bible above the doctors. 

D’AuaiGNE Hist. Reformation tr. hy White, vol. i, hk. i, ch. 7, 
p. 111. Ic. A BROS. ’67.1 

2. One who studies or is versed in human nature, in¬ 
terests, or affairs. 

Uii^innii-Wtlc, hiEFman-ie'tic, a. Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of humanity or the humanities, humon- 
ism or the humanists. 

The total loss of this iden from the humanistic school of writers 
in the present day Is the great drawback on the purity of their in¬ 
fluence. Martini; AU Tyi>es of Ethicul Theory vol. «, bk. i, ch. 4, 
p. 125. [macm. '91.1 



as, to hum and haw. [ME. hummeil (imitative); cp. G. liii-inan"l-ltt'rl-n it, hiu-manM-te'ri-an, a. Of or 
hummen, D. hemnien.) Ii n niinct. pertaining to humanitarianism or the humanitarians. 

(Oinnkc things liliniorto keen things hum- The hnmonfforirtn spirit includes both self-love and love of 
tiling IColloq., tl. S.l, to do things In a lively manner; set one’s fellows. II.T. Ely Iulro. to Polit. Econ. p. 152. [cuaut. ’89.1 
or keep things going with activity and spirit. It tt - inn it "\-t n * ri-an, w. 1. One who is broadly 

It ii in 2 , rt. [hummed; hum'ming.] To impose upon; phUanthropic and humane; a philanthropist. 


cajole; humbug; as, he is not to be hummed , [< uum 

l\, 2.) 

HinnS n. I, A low monotonous buzzing or whirring 
sound, approaching a musical tone, as of the flight of an 
insect, the spinning of a top, or the rapid motion of a 
wheel; any low and confused droning or murmuring 
sound aa heard from a distance; as, the hum of buey life. 

The busy morning hum rise* on the still nir and reaches the 
watching place of the Military astronomer. O. M. MlTCHEL 

Planetary and, Stellar M urlds k<-t. ii, p. M. [s. ’56.1 ^ principles, or practises of humanitarians, in any sense. 

2. An inarticulate sound (aa of h m) expressive or juV'nm-ni'tInn, hlfl’inu-ntsh'Qn, n. (Arcnalc.] A human, 
surprist*, embarrassment, hesitation, disapproval, or the | at . 

like. 3f. Formerly, strong ale, or ale and spirits mixed, Im-tunn'1-ty, hiu-nian'i-ti, n. [-TiEs,;>f. 
which emitted u humming sound ns it foamed in the collectively: thediumnn race, 
tankard; humming ale. 

— li u tia / l>t i*<l , n. A hummlag-htrd.—hiiin'seiip", n. 

[l J rov. Hng.l Slrougale. — veil oils hutii (J/cd.),a hum¬ 
ming sound In veins, heard especially in auscultation of 
the veins of the neck In anemic persons. 

A trick, cheat, or hoax; humbug. 


The cause of Temperance Reform, w hich, in my own mind, . . . 
Is mainly the child of pity, appeals to us os //unionifartoBS. FaR- 
rar Sermon*and Addresses in ^4m. lect. iv, p. 287, [E. p. n.’ 86 .] 
2. Theol. & Ch. Hist. One who holds that Christ was 
merely a ruan. 3. One who believes that human nature 
is self*perfectible. 4. One who holds that man’s duty is 
limited to right-doing toward others and an interest in 
the public welfare. 

— lm-niuil"l-l«'rl-ni»*lfcin, n. The doctrines. 


1. Mankind 



remove — - , . .. - . _ , 

Ao/, hollow .) li ii tit, Inter). A sound as of h'm, or hem, expressing 

lilt Ik 1 , a. 1. The body of a ship or decked vessch es- cnibarrasHment, hesitation, doubt, or musing. [Form 

pertaining to, or charac- 
. iduully or as a race; hav- 
nttrihutes of a man or of 
and blood of a man; 

as, human nature; & human being; human sacrillccs. 

The great region of inquiry and Interest la not the world of na¬ 
ture, hut human nature. _ 

STARR Kixo Substance and Shotc lect. lii, p. 80. To. * CO. T7.] 
2. Of or pertaining to Immunity, as distinguished from 
that which is divine, animal, dr material; within the 
reach or capacity of man with reference to his facul¬ 
ties und powers; possessed by or suitable for man; as, 
human knowledge; human affairs. 

Tha Sermon on the Monnt cannot be a merely human produc¬ 
tion. ThU belief enter* Into the very depth* of n»y conscience. 
The whole history of man prove* it. WkBSTER in B. F. Tcfft’* B ch¬ 
afer and his Muster*Pieces vol. I, ch. 12, p. 453. [*. o. A Co. ’54.] 
[< F. hu main, < L. human us, belonging to a man, < 
homo ( homin-), man.] Ittt-iinilii'1; lili-niHUe't. 
Synonyms: see nr max k. 

— Iin'iiiniidieu rt w ed-ness, n. Sympathy with hu¬ 
manity; humaneness.— Ii. kingdom, one of the five prime 
divisions or the realm of nature, according to Quutrcfagcs, 
embracing only mankind. It is subdivided Into (1) the 
Otucnxlnn (called also white, lepturhlne, or Kurafrlcan): 

(2) tlie Mougoiold (called also vellow, or lncsorhlue); and 

(3) the Segroid (called also black, Ethiopian, or platy- 
rblne). Another classification divides It Into (l) Leiotricht , 
smooth-haired people; (2) Evplocomi, wnvy-hnlred; (3) 
Huocami, fleerv-haiml: (4) Ulolrlchl , woolly-haired: (5) 
Eutht/romi, straight-haired; and (6) Lophotomi, tufted- 
haired. Sec these words; also Caucasian ; Mongol ; na¬ 
ture; Negroid. 

— liii'ninn-met, a. Made human.— hii'iiinn-lioock 
«. The condition of being himian; limnanlty.— Im-iiinn'- 


England as prisons. . „ , , ... 

till Ik 2 . ;i. Mining. The removal of the soft mnterlal 
from between the wall of n vein and the vein; also, the 
excavation made by such removal. 
hulk 2 , n. 1. [ITov. Eng.] A pen for swine or cattle. 2+. 

A hut. (< AS hutr, hut, < hrfttn, cover.] 
hulk 1 , n. [l»rov. Kng.l The holly. 

li ill k'zisc, hulk'Cj, «. Hulls of grain; coarse refuse 
from grain. 

Hhe went outride, and pointed to the gre«t bock of wash, and 
riddling*, and brown hulkuge. 

Blackmore Loma Dooms ch. 32, p. 213. [a.] 

Imlk'lii", hnlk'ing, a. [C’oiloq.l Huiky or unwieldy; 

clumsy; as, a hulking Mint. Imlk'yJ. 
lmll 1 , hai, rt. 1. To strip off the outer coat from; free 
from the hull, calyx, or stem; as, to hull lierries; to hull 
barley or other grain. 2. [Southern U. S.] To ojx-n and 
remove (oysters) from the sheii. 
hull 2 , v. I. t. To strike or pierce the hull of, as with 
a cannon-ball or shell; ns, to hull a vessel. 

It 1* said they [the Bntwh whip*] were hulled several lime* hy 
our shot*. Wasiiinoton in Sparks’* Writings of It ashington 
vol. Iv, pt. II, p. W. [H. O. * CO. ’34-1 

lit. i. To drift or drive to and fro like the hull of a 
vessel without sails. 

In thi* virtuous voyage of thy life Aulf not about like the urk, 
without the ase of rudder, moat, or sail. T. BkowXK H orto, 

Christian Morals in vol. lii, pt. i, p. 87. [II. Q. ». ’52.] 
hull, a. &«. (New Eng.] Whole. 

hull 1 n. The outer covering, as of a kernel of grain or 
of a nnt; husk; jtoci; shell; the calyx, or calyx and 

hraet lets, as of a straw berry. ...—..- . .. 

After the M>ed* Tof cotton] arc stripped of Hot, nnd the oil pressed —h » -ill II ll'i1 To !' n ,! 

from the seeds, there remain the Am//.* and the meal. Il It IttSIII, ft. One of the humun rtlCC, 8 human being, 

II. W. GRADY eve Non (A ch. 4, p. 211. [R. 8. ’90.] N 0 A u mo rt since Adam — nay, nor Adam himself — ever sinned 
f < AS. hulu, hull, < helan, cover.] entirely to himself. G. W. Carlc Old Creole Days p. 13. [s. ’87.] 

— liullGcy^twdV, n. A non-nucleated cell or cytode hii.uuiue', hiu-men 7 , a. I. Having or showing such 

having a hounding nieinhnme or cell-wRll. compassion and helpfulness towurd men and the lower 

hull 2 , n. .V«»//. The body of ii vessel, exclusive of the ■ -- 1 - w . . - 

masts, vards, rigging, sails, etc. f < hole, />.] 

— hull dawn, with the hull hidden below' the horizon, 
hull*, «. U’ruv. Kng.l A pen, as for fattening animals. 
hull 1 , n. ll’rov. Kng.l lbdly. 


h-H, «. [ Hare. ] The science or study of human nature and 
human affairs.— liii-iimn / i-foi*in / \ a. [ Hare, l Having the 
form or characteristics of man: anthropomorphic; hniiinu. 


Philosophers hud drawn their pupil* from the 61it« of hroua/t Hy; 
hut Christ find* his material among the worst and meanest. 

J. R. SEELEY Ecce Homo pt. i, ch. 9, p. 109. (R. BROR. ’66.] 

2. The state or quality of being human; human nature. 

3. The state or quality of being humane; humane 
or philanthropic disposition or behavior; benevolence; 
philanthropy; also, a humane net. 4, Human or secular 
learning or literature (in Scatinml, Latin, or Latin litera¬ 
ture) as distinguished from divinity: in the plural, the 
humanities (see below). 

Ilumaniora, Humanistic Studies, Humanism, Humanities, Hu¬ 
manist*, w'ords used in connection with the branches of knowledge, 
and the culture which reris in general on n classical training, con¬ 
sidered aa developing what ia most trnly characteristic of cultivated 
man. K.-F. Focab. DA/Vos. (stt. A CO. ’78.] 

5t. Good breeding or manners; politeness. [< F. hu~ 
infinite, < L. humanita{t-)s, human nature, <hnmanus; 
see HUMAN.] 

Synonyms: civilization,culture,refinement: (pt. the hu¬ 
manities) iR'Iles-lcttres, elegant literature, polite literature. 
See benevolence; mankind.— Antonyms: barbarism, 
boorlshno88, coarseness, rudeness. 

—the Ii ii nut u i lii% the sttallea or hrnnehes comprising 
polite or classical literature collectively, as philology, rhet¬ 
oric, poetry, grammar, the Greek aad Homan classics, ar¬ 
cheology, etc. 

The Roman expressed bv ‘hnmanit**’ the highest and most har¬ 
monious culture nt all the human faculties and power*. . . . Man was 
truly man when he received thi*. . . . * 77i<* humanities' .. . is used 
to designate those studies w hich are considered the most specially 
adapted for training thi* the true humanity in every man. 

Trench On the Study of Words lect. ill. p. 69. [w. j. W.] 
liii'tiKin-lzc, liiQ'inan-aiz, v. [-ized; -Fzing.I f. t. 

I. To render hnmanc; make susceptible of kindly feel¬ 
ings or capable of humane actions; make gentle or re¬ 
fined; civilize. 2. To give a human character or expres¬ 
sion to; make human or like a human being, 

The chickens, which had also taken shelter hera from the raio, 
stalked about the room like members of the family, too humanized 
melhought to roast well. 

Thorkac Walden. Baker Farm p. 221. [il. m. a ro.] 
3. To change the quality or properties of. ns vaccine 
virus, by transmission through a human medium. 

II. i. To become more human or humane; become civ¬ 
ilized, refined, or softened, liu'inn 

— liu"inn n-l-za'f Ion, n. The act or process of 
humanizing, or the state of being humanized, lm"- 
niim-l-wa'tloni.— Im'imin-r'zer, n. One who 
or that which humanizes. ]in / ninii-l"*pr$, 

lie regarded him [Shakespeare] a* a great humnnizer. and u»ed 
to . , . wish that nuRsionark * might translate Shakespeare into the 
(3iine*o tongue, tl. E. ScilDDHR Men and Letters , Elisha Wat¬ 
ford p. 21. [ll. M. * CO. ’87.] 


lml"’hi-Im-I«>«»', liul'a-ha-iru, n. A loud and conftisetl 
noise; noisy contention; hurly-burly; upronr; tumult. 

Wa bod then-fore l« be pulled and hauled nver the obstacle— a 
feal accompli*h«ri with much shouting and huttubaloa. 

ANNIE Bkassky Last l oyaye ch. 7, |i. 200. [L.O. A CO. ’89.] 

[Cn. iiunLV-BunLY an<l hallo.] 

Ii Hirer, hul'tr. n. One who or that which hulls; a nil 11- 
ing-mochliic, ns for grain; a decorlinitor; us, a barley- 
huiler; rico-hniter. 

-linlC«T*gin v » «. A gin for cotton which lifts been 
picked with the bolls. 

bul let, hirl’cl, w. U’rnv. Kng.l An owlet. 

It 11 1 IGgit 11", hul’-gul*, n. A children’s game In which one 
player gucaacs at the number of beans or the like held In the 
closed hand of another. llVrh. for whole coll, closed fist.) 
lull -I o', liul-lO', v.y n., & inter j. Same as halloo. 

lioi-lo';. 


animals us should characterize human beings; having or 
showing kindness and tenderness, with desire to relieve liii'miiu-kl ntl",hiQ'nian-kaind% n. The humnnrucc; 
distress; benevolent; sympathetic; compassionate; ns, mankind. 

a humane person or society; humane conduct. li ii'tmt n-1}% hlfi'man-H, adv. 1. In a human manner; 

Humane and humanitarian differ a* much a* practice and after the manner or according to the knowledge or the 
theory. A Ai/mane action, if the result of principle, 1* the rc*nlt needs of men; us, togive alms humanly. 2t, Humanely, 
of humanitarian principle. Conversely, thi* principle. If not bar- )| u'ma H-IIC**, hifi'inOll-ncs, «. The State Or quality 

fiSMasSTfa..**- * ^,. **. *,?. .d... 

2. Tending to humanize, elcvaU*, or refine; polite; ele- , 1 M / Ilin-I n;. t blfi mo-tH a. [Rare.] Buried; Inearthed. [C. 1 
gnnt; as, the humane, influence of poetry and rhetoric, i < L. humo (pp. humntue), hury, < A umus, ground.] 

3, [Obs. or Poet. 1 Of or ]>ertaining to man or mankind; hti'ina'liou, hlu-mf-'shun, n. \. [liare.| Inhumation; 

human; also, secular; profane; ns, humane authors. [< Interment. 2t. Alchemy. The change of water luto earth. 
L. humanus; see human.) t< L. humatio(u-), burying, < humus, earth.] 

Synonyms: hencvoleut, benignant, charitable, clement, Iiitin'lil, Imm'lilil. Humble, etc. 

- -- .V, human, kind, merciful, tender. Hu- li iuu'IiIp 1 , hum'hl (xm), rt. [hum'] 


cotnpahaloDwtc, gentle, imiiinii, mini, men u hi, 
man denotes what pertains to mankind, with no suggestion 
as to Its being good or evil; a*, the human nice; human 
qualities; we apeak of human achievements, virtues, or ex¬ 
cellences, human follies, vices, or crimes. Humane de¬ 
notes what tnsv rightlv he expected of mankind at Its best 
In the treatment of sentient beings; a humane enterprise or 


Phil. Sou. 

. ,_ _ _ _ v .._ I'BLEn; IlUM'Bl.INU.] 

1. To make hum hie or lowly in mind; reduce the pride, 
vanity, or arrogance of; make meek and submissive; as, 
to humble oneself before God. 2. To reduce to a lower 
state or condition; cause to be held In Icsb esteem; abase; 
humiliate. 


4in = out; 


»ll; l« = fetfd, Jfjt =s futwre; c = k; church; <ili=ZAe; go, sing, ink; f*o; thin; zli = asure; F. bon, dune. < y from ; t, obsolete; J, variant. 








luiinlile 


87 I 


Initnor 


The nif*n man shall be brought down, and the mighty man shall 
be humbled* iso. v, 15. 


ro-dor'snl* lin"iiic-ro-iiioi // ft-car't»nl» lni"me- 
ro-ru'di-iil, a. 

3. To bend nr bow down; incline ns in condescension; lm'uic-rii*, hlfi'ni§-rus,rt. [-in, -rcii or -rt, pi.) [L.] 1. 

Anat. The bone that cnn- 


lower. 

Christ humbled himself to the lowest and poorest to raise them 
op, J. M. Hofflv Pastoral Theology p. 147. [f. a w. ’84.] 

Synonyms: see abase; aoasircondkscknd; coxqURB. 
Iitnu'blc 2 , hmn'bl, rt. [hum'hled; iium'rling.] I. To 
make sore; chafe; bruise; as, to humble one’s heels. 2. 

To remove the horns of: poll; as, to humble cnttlc. 3. 

[Prov. Eng. & Scot.] To break off the bcarda or awns of, 
as with a flail; as, to humble barley. [Ult. < n amble.] 
hiun'hle s t. ri. To hum, as a bee. 

liiim'blc 1 , a. [hum'bleb; hum'blest.] 1. Having or 

expressing a sense of inferiority, dependence, unworth!- _„ o . 

ness, or ill desert, as compared with others or with the Im-inct', 
standard of the divine law; meek; submissive; lowiy. Im-mettt* 


-tnuli A lit- UVMIC UJ<U V-HII- < 

stitutes the skeleton of the ® 
upper part of the arm or fore 
limb; also, the upper arm or 
brachinni. 2. Bntom. (l)The 
front upper corner or angle of 
the thorax of a dipter or of 
a w ing-cover or elytrum. (2) 
The subcoatal nervure In the 
fore wings of certain Hymen - 
op (era. (3) The femur of a 
fore leg. 

' hlu-met*, n. Her. 

A fess, chevron, 



Humerus. 

1. Humerus of man. 2. IIu- 
menis of the wombat: a, head; 
’ haft; 
oeity; 

k: S' 

. iteuui 
foramen. 


Hume was a sensationalist and an assoeiatlonlst. By Ida 
denial of the objective validity of the notion of cause he 
transformed the empiricism of Locke luto an Idealistic 
skepticism whteh he used effectively In theological con 
troversy. His skepticism led Kant to the construction of 
his “critical philosophy.” 

1 mi' in lie, hifi'rnait, n. Mineral. A colorless to citron- 
yellow, vitreous magnesium-iron floosilicate (Jl«Mg e (Mg, 
re)i^F 4 Si e Oo 4 ), crystallizing in the orthorhombic system 
and lsomorplious with chondrodite. [< Sir Abraham 
Hu me A 

Iiuni'lcT, a. Same as hummel. 

li it ni'iueI, hum'el. rt. [-mkled or -melled ; -mel-ino 
or -mel-ling.] To break off the awns or beards from: 
said especially of barley. [=: humble 2 , r.l 
— Ini in'met scorn", n. [Scot.] Grain without a beard. 
— fmiii'inH-ingsiim-eliine", n . An aveler. 

liiini'niel, a. [Scot.] 1. Without horns: especially, de¬ 
prived of horns, as a cow. 2. Bruised; disfigured. 

hiini'incl-er, bum'el-er, n . One who or that which 
hnmmels. li uiii'iuel-ler^. 

One who or that which 


htedSi« ,nKB< '” lu *• of ‘ h ® S r th°i't2?e«»s5tiL c do5o( 

Lockhart Walter Scolt oh. 75, p.6?S. [kl. ’Tt.J s,l<cld - 

2. Lowly In condition, position, kind, amount, or the liltrme-te’, a .Her. ^shaft; crcr”ondyVes“’rf, t, tu- biim'mer, hum'er, 

like; unpretending; insignificant; obsciire; as, a hum - Couped or cut off at the ex- bero«ity; e, bicipital groove; f, hums. 2. A humrning-bird. 3. [Slang.] One who sur- 

bte cottage; a humble income; a humble follower. 3. trend ties, as abar or chcvron.n- neck; o, trochlear surface; h. passes others in energy or activity. 

Lowly in feeling or manner; submissive; deferentiai; as, taisc't; iiu-iiiettc'tt hu"- «u P racondyloid ^ A gma n hump; specifically, a 

a humble apology. [F., < L. humilis, knv, < humus, . & fi ®5 u hnmffnJrin* *» riiiimLiui a M<i«nna growth on the back of the neck, caused by friction in car- 

ground.] OT hortd mmot r i H oSu^“5 ] affeStrt b? tying burdens: a name given by M,-redraw. « jump.] 

Synonyms: low, lowly, meek, modest, obscure, poor, oriffix\] P |i,,,,,*J rut'fiknt’ + * a " affected W li um'iiilitg;, hum'ing, pa. 1. Making a low murnmr- 

nretendolfs "sefMOOKST^AntonVms™^ hum'll inn, hum’hum, n. [E.Ind.] A coarse cotton cloth ln £ or buzzing. 2. Lively; frothing; hence, strong or 

BP* a. Of or pertaining to David 8 ' C ' ®* ^ ^ ^ 

— tin m/bl p«tn on (lied", a. Humble or deferential in ° r 10 Hmnfein; as, the llumian argument against Ji imi'nitug, n. A murmuring or buzzing sound. 


speech.— h. * p I a u t 
’ * * Hu"’ 


.. ... The sensitive-plant.—linin'ble- tmrnclcs. 

lien ilt, n. Humble estate or condition. Iiuiu'ble-licdct. liit'iule, hiu'mic, a. _ T ,_ __ T _ 

lmm'bic 2 , a. 1. llnmmel; hornless; as, a humble cow. the mold produced by the decay of vegetable matter. 

2. Chafed; sore; braised: as, humble heels. [< L. humus, ground.] 

Imtki'blc-bee", hum'bl-bP, n. A bumblebee. [ME. — Ininiie acid, an amorphous brown or hlack com- 
humbytbee, < humbyl- (< hum 1 ,?’.; cp. G. hummel, OD. pound (C6oH M 027?) derived from humus. Called also hu - 
■ " * r . n mm, peln, nlmin, gC " ‘ 


li uni 'tiling: * bird", hum'ing- b£rd% 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from American trochi- 
. a». j * ^ ’ loid bird, related 


kommel, Dan. hunue , hnmblcbec) -f bee, bee.] . H 1 ” 1 ' P ein * V aei P acid \ acid. 

liitui'Me-iiCNN^. The state nr quality of bcinghumble. 1 nrnstminn^n i 10 acl oI J y ln & on the ground; 

l«um / ble*|»ie // , hum'bl-pai’, n. A pie made of the j 4 j hifl'mid « Containlo? sensible moktnre* 

nmbles or mini hies (liver, heart, etc.) of a deer; formerly p e n”dcd with water or vanor- damiu moist* wet-Vs’ 

cni-una tKn fnmtnmnn onfl nnrvnntn nt 1! , ; j waieror \ npor, (lamp UlOlSt, WCt, OS, 

the humid ground; the humid atmosphere. 


served to the huntsmen nnd servants at hunting-fensts. 

— to cut liuinblPMMC, to make humble apologies; hu- 
mlllate oneself; cat one’s words, 
limn'bler, ham'blgr, n. One who or that which hum¬ 
bles. [< F. humide, < L. humldus , < humeo, be moist.] 

li um'bles, hum'hlz, n. pi. The entrails, etc., of a deer; — hii-mid'i-fy, vt. ^ I Rare.] To make humid; moisten, 
the umblcs or numhlcs; also, entrails in general. I* luin 1<I l-t y, hiu-mld'i-ti, n. 1. The condition of 


The humid hay, with flowers perfum’d. 

Thomson Season», Summer 1. 445. 


liniii'hlesttet, n. Humility; humbleness, 
liimi'bliiig: 1 , hum'bling, n. A humiliating or making 
humble.— ii u in'bl I ug;-l j , adv. 

Inim'bling 2 +, ?i. A humming. Imirt'blyngot. 
Iiiim'bly, hnm'bli, adv . In a humble manner or condi¬ 
tion; with snbmissiveness or meekness, Imm'hlo-lyt. 
li iiin'boldt-1 lie, hom'bOlt-in, n. Mineral. A resin¬ 
ous, yellow, hydrous ferrous oxalate (ll-FeoC^j,) found 
in coal. [< Humboldt, German naturalist.] 
Innn'bug", hum'bwg*, v. [iium'buooed*; nuM'Buo"- 
cino.] I. t. To impose upon; deceive, as by false pre¬ 
tenses; take in; trick; hoax. 

1 . . . feel like a Gordon who has been humbugged. Gordon 
in Arch. Forbes’s Chinese Gordon oh. 3, p. 125. [n. & 8. ’84.] 

II. i. To practise imposition or trickery; cajole. 

— lnmi'biiK-a-bbc*, o. 
bugged; credulous; gniliblc. 


being humid; dampness; moisture; as, the humidity of 
the atmosphere. It ii'inld-uesMt. 

The softness and humidity of the English climate act In two 
ways In promoting thnt marvellous greenness of the land, namely 
by growth and decay. BURROUGHS Fresh Fields, Mature in Eng. 
p. 36. [H. M. & CO. ’85.] 

2. Meteor. The amount of vapor of water In the sir: 
when expressed in the number of grains of moisture per 
cubic foot of air it is called the absolute humidity; when 
expressed, in the form of a percentage, as the ratio of the 
actnal quantity of moisture in the air to the quantify that 
would saturate it nnder its actual conditions as to pres¬ 
sure and temperature, it is called tile relative humidity. 
[< F. humiditCy < L. humidita{t-)s, < humidus; aee 

^ IIUMID.] 

Gann hie ^nf^bpino hum lui'mi-fuse, hHl'mi-fifis, a. Bot. Spreading over the 
liiitii'biiff-ga-b)(e;. ^ ou ” d j Procumbent. [< L. humus, ground, -f fusvs. 



^lUUGU. |/J UVUillHGIJ 

— ]Hihi'biig"gcr,"n. One who humbugs.^ . PP* jpour.l 

lnim'bug ",' n. 1. Anything Intended or calculated » r J* -fy'ino.] To turn 

to deceive or mislead; anything that appenrs or is mto mold or earth. [< L. humus, ground, -fy.] 

claimed to be what it is not; a shnm; a fraud or imposi- .. The more delicate, porous and watery the vegetable matter, and 

Uon, especially when practised under specious or fair l^iSlJdo^"td'ecay 'Thnmtru. S.'Tjol?V«i wooded elevation rising above a plain oir Swamp. *(S) A 

pretenses. ^ 2. One who deceives or imposes upon peo- div. ii, ch. 2 , p. ias. [o. j. co.’ 7 d.] clump of earth and grass in a sw*amp; bog. 2. A pile 


to the swifts, 
atnal), having 
long, slender bill, 
extensile tongue, 
weak legs, and 
narrow pointed 
W’ings with very 
short secondaries. 

Tbc plumage is 
metallic, nsually 
brilliant. See plate 

of BIRDS. 

Humming-birds 
are noted for the 
humming sound 
made by the rapid 
vibration of their 
w ings when hover¬ 
ing over flow'ers. 

They feed mostly 
on Insects and the 
sweets of flowers. 

The common hum¬ 
ming-bird of the 
eastern United 
States is the ruby- Humming-birds, i, 

Trochtlus J Male ftnd negt of the rubythroat 

O ImTvmnaal- ow (Trochflus colubrfs), 2. HeAdoflXjefmoa- 
*.* I tupronerly, an ( eJt rnsi/erus. s. Bill of Eutoreres aquila. 
UKl \\ orld sun- 4. Mead of Khamphomicron nitcrorhyn - 
bird or D C C t a- cum. 5. Op»n and toothed bill of Androdon 
riniid. crqttatortales. (After Hidgxcay.) 

— Iiuiiiining.'liird hush, a Sonth-Amcrlcan shrub 
(^JCxchynomene Monteridenxix) of the beao family \Legu~ 
minosce), much frequented by humming-birds, 
liuttt'iuock, buni'gc, «. 1. A small elevation; hill¬ 

ock. Especially: (1) In the southern United Stales, 


pie, as by fair prctenaca or specious talk; one addicted lni'mitet, rt. & a. Humble. 

to deluding or cajoling; an impostor. 3. The spirit or liu-itiii'i-mit. hiu-miri-ani, a. [Poet. & Rare.] Making 

practise of deception or delnsion; disposition to mislead, humble; humiliating. 

cajole, or boax; sham. Ere: In melancholy of hnmiliant thoughts. 

He haa an inextinguishable contempt for every shape and shade K B. BrOwnino A Drama of Exile sc. 3. 

of what is called hnmbttg. E. P. Whipple Essays and Reviews, Ini-Ulll'l-Hlo, hiu-mil'i-et, Vt. [-a"teb; -a'tixo.] To 
Sydney Smith in vol. i, p. 14*. [o. a co. 70.] low’er in esteem; put to shame; abase; mortify; also, 

4. Nippers for grasping the cartilage in the nose of a re- " J " * 1 * 

fractory animal. 5. [Prov. Eng.] Peppermint taffy. [< 
hum, deceive, + bug, specter.] 

Jnini'biig' / sffci*-y, hum’bug'fr-i, n. The act or prac¬ 
tise of humbugging; imposition; trickery, 
fium'buz", hum muz* n. [Prov. Eng.] 1, Athln piece of 


II 111 11114 f II u ii i hha , ti, [liUV, I/Bj;, j j | l III U UltT-L UJ w jiiun y xua • ovv adao a bapu. 

notched w*ood whirled rapidly at the end of a string to make ll M-mil"l-si't Ion, hiu-mil'i-e'shun, n. The act of hn- 

a humming sound. 2. A cockchafer. luiin , bnzz"i, **~ ’ * * * * * * . 

li ii ui'<1 rum", hom'drum’, xi. To pass the time in a 
monotonous, tedious, or listless manner, 
liu ill'll rum", a. Without interest or excitement; mo¬ 
notonous; tedious; dull; commonplace. 

Haarlfm ... is a drowsy, humdrum old place, with quaint 
houses of many gables. 

G. M. Towle Heroes of Invention ch. 2, p. 23. [l. a s. ’90.] _ _ 

l» inn'll rum", n . 1. Monotonous or commonplace I, hirrmi-iis'tQi or -ti, n. pi. [LL.] Ch. 

routine or existence; tediousness; ennui. 2. Monotonoua Hist. 1. A religion a order of monks; also, an order of 
or tedioua talk or tones; as, the humdrum of a preacher's nuns: both of Milan (12tb century). 2. An association 
discourse. 3. A dull or tedious fellow; a bore. 4, [Prov. of the nobility of Milan from which they sprang. 

Eng.] A small, low' cart, usually with three wheels and liu-mll'I-ly. hlu-mil'i-ti, n. [-ties,/;/.] 1. Theqnal- 

condition of being bumble; am’' 


or ridge of ice on an ice-field. 3. [Scot. ] The bunched 
form of the hand when the fingers and tnomb are bent 
together; hence, a fistful, or a lump of that size or form; 
as, a hummock of meal. 

There are very nncient teles of gold being found upon Exmoor, 
in lumps and solid hummocks. 

, . , . , _ v ,_, Blackmore Lorna Doone ob. 59, p. 218. [H.] 

to reduce to a low or humble condition. * [Prob.dim. of uump.] Ham mock;; lioin'ntock;. 

i J® >’ our hurntliatfs me more even than yonr ]i ii in'll) oc kcd, huin’gct, a. Raised in hummocks; 

laughter. T^ckeray Pendennis vol. i, ch. 27, p. 299. [l. i9.] abounding in hummocks; hummocky ; as, a hummocked 
\< LL. hvnuhatus, pp. of humilio, < L. hvmihe; see icc-ficld; a hummocked swamp. 

HUMBLE 1 , «.] - ‘ 

Synonyms: see abase; abash. 


drawn by one horse. 


[< J 


HUM 1 , V. + DnUM 1 .] 


liiiiii'iiiock-lug;, hum'gk-ing, n. The forming of 
ridges or lines of broken ice, corrugated, lifted, and 

muVating'or the"aWw"of'V^l , ngTHnnilisted;' , «^ cro ' vde<I over otber icc b - v the P" 8 ™™ of ic<, ' flocs - 

also, that which humiliates; as, the manner of his recep- Thi*impo«ng process ofdvnamWi* cMea'iiummocking.' 
tion was a humiliation to him. Kane u ' s ‘ Gr ' nn < 11 Expedition cb. 16 . P . 122 . [c. * f. ’5 ( .] 

Repentance begins in the humiliation of the heart, and ends in ** Ul'lllOC k-V, hnm'tjk-i, a. Hummocked. 
the reformation of the life. lultn'lUIim, htJm'mn, n. Sec HAM MAM. 

John Mason Select Remains ch. l,p. 21. [o. r. 1798.] Im'iiior, li ii'mortl . Humor, etc. Phil. Soc. 

[< LL. hu?niliafio(n-)i < humilio; see humiliate.] lui'nior, hifi'inor or yfl'm^r (xm), rt. I. To yield to 
see chagrin. the humor or indulge the fancies or caprices of; manage 

by concession or by compliance; as, to humor one's no¬ 
tions; you must humor a spirited boy. 2. To adapt or 
accommodate oneself to; as, an actor humors bis part. 
Yee, 1*11 to bed; old men must humour weakness. 

Otway The Orphan act hi, sc. 1. 

modest sense of It ii'uioii r;. Synonyms: see indulge. 


Synonyms: 

11 "in l — ii w/f 1 


ity or 


self-assertion; self-abasement, 
courtesy; kindness. 


2. [Poet.] Deference; 


Your bounty, virtue, fair humility. 

------ 'ard ITT. a 


foolish outcry. 

ini'mectt, vt. To wet; moisten. Iiii-mur/tmet, 
liH-incc'tnnU. ]. a. Moistening; diluting. ll, 

lni"ini*c-f n'tlon, hlfTmec-tS'shua, n. 1, Med. The soft- n , „ Shakespeare A ing Richard ITT. act Hi, sc. 7. 

enlog of a medicine by moistening so as to prepare it for 3. [Local, V. S.] One of various tattlers or totanine 
the pestle, or the application of remedies so treated. 2. birds, as tbc Hudsonlan godwit. [< F. humitite. < L. 
IRare.] The act of wetting or moistening. [ < LL. humeo humilila(l-)s, lowness, < hu milts; sec humble 1 , «.] 

motst ^ Iui'ihIu, hiiVmin, n. llumic acid. See humic. 
l.ti'mo-Yy, hin'mc-foi; J [ riKTr, ™yS.] To*oftcn hla-mifi-f-'Rg-I or -g'co.f, n. pi. 

with water; molBton. [< L hmmfacio°< At/mro. bS ,,n/ A ‘ ,mn11 nr<i,> '' nf nr.lvm.tRlo,., l,nl» nm ,f, ro„. (too. 


one’a owm merit; a state of mind without arrogance or liii'nior, n. 1. Disjxjsition of mind or feeling; character- 


moist; and see -fy.] 

liii'mcr-al, hifl'mer-al, a. 1. Anat. Of or pertaining 
to the humerus or upper part of the arm. 2. Bn tom. 

Of, pertaining to, or near the humerus; as, the humeral 
angle. [< L. humerus, shoulder.] 
liiimero-. Derived from Latin humems, the shoul¬ 
der: a combining form, in adjectives denoting relation 
to the bumeras and some other part indicated.—liu"- 
tne-rosnli-iloiti'i-nnl, lii]"me-rii-lii-cip'i-tnI, 

«•— liii' / itM , -ro-cn / liii-nl, a. 1, Of ar pertaining to the 

humerus and the ulna. 2* Ich. Of or pertaining to the IIii'mlMH, hiQ'miztn, 
e-ro-dlg^'it-nl, bii"mc- llumc, the S< 


paraglenal coracoid.— lm'iue- 


Bot. A small order of polypetnlous balsamiferous trees 
or shrubs—tbc humiriad family—with alternate, simple, 
entire leaves, nnd cymose clusters of pentamcrous w hite 
flowers. It embraces 3 or 4 genera and about 30 species, 
all but, one being natives of Brazil or Guinea. II 11 - 
tnir'I-a, n. (t. g.) [< houmiri , umlre, native name 
in Guiann and Brazil.] 

— ]iit-mlr"]»a / 4’c<niK, a.— lm-mi'rl, n. A yel¬ 
low aromatic balsam obtained in Brazil from trees of the 
genus Hnmiria (sometimes called Hwnirium).— Im- 
111] r'l-ail, ?t. Any plant of the family Ifumtoacea . 

, hiQ'mizm, n. The philosophy of David 
Scottish philosopher and historian (1711-76). 


ietiemood; frame of mind; changing and uncertain incli¬ 
nation; bias; caprice; freak; whim; as, good or ill humor. 

2. A facetious turn of thought; playful fancy; jocular¬ 
ity; drollery; specifically, in literature, the sportive ex¬ 
ercise of the imagination that is apparent in the choice 
and treatment of an idea or a theme, and that delights 
in the incongruous, the ludicrous, and the droll: distin¬ 
guished from wit by greater sympathy, genialitv. and 
pleasantry, and less of intellectual subtlety and keen 
cold analysis. 

Wit Is Abrupt, darting, scornful, and tossc# it* analogic* in your 
face; Humor ia slow and *hy, insinuating its fun into your heart. 
Wit is negative, analytical, destructive; Humor is creative. Tb© 
couplets of Pope are witty, but SanchoPanxa is a bnmorous creation. 
E. P. Wiupfle Literature and Life p. 91. [o. A CO. *71.] 

3. Moisture; specifically, an animal flnid; as, the serous 
humor; the vitreous humor of the eye. The humors were 
formerly supposed to determine the temperament. 

According to Hippocrates, the human body contained f(W hu. 
moors; namely, blood, phlegm, yellow bile, nnd Mack bile. 

R. UouTLEDGK Popular Hist. Science ch. 1. p. 32. [R. A s. ’/I.] 

4. [Colloq.] Any chronic entaneons eruption supposed 


sofa, arm, <jsk; at, fare, accord; clement, £r = over, eight, t: = usage; tin, machine, 5 = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, riile; hut, burn; nlsle; 
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IliinUrinii 


to be due to disorder of the blood. [< F. hutneur, < L. opposite broadly palmate, lobed, rough leaves, and small 
humor, < humto, be moist.] Ii union rL dicpcions dowers. There are hut two sixties, Il.Lu- 

Synonyms: see fancy; wit. nutus being the common bop. [LL., perhaps < L. 

Phrases: — nqueoiiN humor, a clear, limpid, alkaline humus around 1 1 L ^ 

fluid eoclosed In a delicate membrane that«lls the snterlor ..’.T * vi „ 

rhnmhnr nf Ihp pv«> trnm thp tn th« pn-atoliinn imto •* 11 III II a, hiu 111 US, 11 . A black Or hrOWIl SllbstfUlCC 

formed by the decay of vegetable matter; vegetable 
mold. It contains various chemical compounds, as ulmic 


— lm ii'eer-hn nedt, u. Cursed oreffllctcd with hunger. 

— Ik d>l 11 *'ii, a. 1’lnehed or nipped by hunger; distressed 
for lack of food. Ii*sbilt.— Imeure, n. Cure by fasting. 
I '> r -J— li«*i'ot, «. A disease In sheep, eaused by poor feed- 
tag.— li.*Mn rvedt, pa. Pinched by lack of food; starved. 

— Iniii'tfor-vveeil", n. An English * 


Sym 
Pnr, 

luid ei ___ 

chamber of the eye from the coroea to the crystalline Iona. *! “VJ ‘ 1M V\ / v um 'i*A tT urmvu ^nostance _l,ii,,/ K ,. r . W ee«l'\ a. An EnYdsh'buttVrcn n' CRanun- 

— v It reon^ l»,, a transparent gelatfoous body that occu- formed bj the decay of vegetable matter; vegetable cuius arrensis) growing In gralo-flelds: reputed to bcaslen 
pies the chamber of the eye behind the crystalline lens. mold. It contains various chemical compounds, as ulmic of 6 poor crop; corn-buttercup — liun'gcr-vvorin''+/i 

— ]iii'mor-» l,<z. Met/. Relating to or arising from and humic acids, and is an element of soil-fertility. Gnawing. Insatiable hunger. 1 ' 

the homorsor fluidsof the body; as, the hvmoral pathol- Berrelio* embraces all the organic matter of soils in the jrenenc — bnn'gcr-t ‘11 i, a. Tlhirc.] Hungry.—Ii 11 n'ger-lyt. 
ogy; humoral disorders.— Ii 11 "mor-efrn ne', n. A term humus. a. Hungry; starved.— Imii'gcr-lyt, adr. Hungrily, 

humorous production, especially a musical one.— li 11 '- **• Hitchcock Elementary Geology § 7 , p. 2S3. [ 1 . * p. ’54.] Jnin'ireredt, a. Hungry. See aiiuxoered. h nn' K mP. 

hum0r - .'»<-->—«• Destitute o^humor: dtt.l, {£»^jeand warjke ~cc v,„« between a J „aviSg J kee? Ip^Ue^ufferinR for ESt“ toi 1 

the ileungnoo people.]— II n ii'nlc, a. Of or pertain¬ 
ing to the lluns.— llmi'nlsh, a . Ilmi-like. 


liii'nioiir-leKM^,— lin"inor-ol'o-gy, «. [Rare.] 
The science of humor, or a treatise on it. 

Iiii'mor-nl-lKiii, hifi'm^r-ol-izm, n. Same as iiumoh- 
ism.— liu'mor-aldst, n. 

)iHonored, hib'm^rd, j>a. 1. In composition, having 
or manifesting ~ ^ 

humored person, 
as a child; spoiled 

Ii li'iiior-Um, hiii'm§r-izm,'w. I. Med. The theory 
that disease nroc<*eds from vitiated humors in the txxly; 
humoral pathology. 2. The spirit of a humorist. 

1 found the very *oul of Swift —an intense half self-deceived hu- 
morism. Coleridge Table Talk July 80, ’31. 


1 a particular disposition ; as, a good- II mi 5 , n. A Hungarian: an incorrect use. 

>n. 2. Indulged in humors or caprices, [• 11113 » ”• [Hind.] A gold coin; the pagoda, 
lied. 3t. Subject to humors; capneiouh. ** * unc ^r ! • To thrust with 


liii'inor-l»l, hHl'm^r-ist (xm), n. 1. One who dls- n . r * 1 ’ 71 - A hump. 2. A lump or thick piece: 
plays humor in writing or speaking; a facetious person; ftunk; a hunch of bread. 

a wag; a droll. ^ Tha shopmantookJd* P} U J? of tea and hunch of bread-and-bnt- 

Cervantes i», indeed, the purest of all humorists; so gentle and 
genial, so foil, yet so ethereal is hia humour. 


Carlyle Essays, Richter in vol. i, p. 21. [ii. m. a go.] HUNK 1 , ft.] 


induatriouf' hungry, nor the smiabfo and well-intentioned h ungry, 
but simply to feed the hungry. 

Ruskin Sesame and Lilies leet. iii, p. 181. [w. * a. ’89.] 

2. Eagerly desiring; craving; as, hungry for applause. 

3. Indicating hunger; pinched; as, a weary and hungi'y 
ook. 4, Marked hy scarcity of food, or by poverty or 
infertility. 

Some soils are described as being hungry. 

H. Tanner Science of Agric. Pixie tfse eh. 10, p. 49. [macm. ’81.] 
5. [Prov. Eng.] Mean; penurious; stingy. 6t. Fit only 
to be eaten in great hunger; ns, a hungi'y sort of food. 
[< AS. hungi'ig, < hunger , hunger.] 

Synonyms: ace gaunt. 

— hungry rice, same ae fundi. 

..... —.—, — Inin'&rl-ly, adv.~ lan »'g;r!-ne»N, n. 

ter. Dickens Great Exjtectations cb. 8 , p. 75. [K. * l. 86 .] Iiuii'lt, n. Honey. InnPiet, 

3. A thrust with the elbow; a sudden push. [Form of hunk, a & adr. (Local. U. S.l 1, At the goal; on 

m-vKi «i ci hunk. 2. Ilunky. [< D. honk, post.] 

lunik 1 ,??. [Colloq.] A large piece; thick slice: lump; 


. ,, -- -- the elbow, 

shoulder, or list; push suddenly; jostle; jog; shove; 
punch. 2. To crook, as the back. 

II. i. To thrust oneself forward; push or lunge for¬ 
ward, as for the purpose of obtaining an advantage in 
some athletic game. 



Originally a collective noun, and so preceded by an art!- Iiu n'krr, hun'kyr, ri.' [Scot.] To squat or stoop so that 
Ii a'in o r -1 z e. hin'm^r-oiz, rf. l.[Rare.} To regard and elc, numeral or demonstrative: followed originally by a the body rests on the calves of the legs P o lit 

deal with things from a facetious or humorous point of, partitive genitive; as, a hundred qfmeo. llim'ker, n. U. S f\>lU Hist 1 One of the rnnsprv 

view; as, to moralize and humorize over life. 2+. Tocomc ImilMred, n. ]. A collection of ten times ten units* " * - ■ 1 ' Gneortheconserv- 

luto or be in avmnathv with thP hnmnp nnvtlitncr Iho ntwl»w<* of __ 1 _ 1 


Into or be in sympathy w ith the humor of anything. 
Iiii'tnor-oti*. hiQ'm^r-as, a. I. Adapted to excite 
laughter; moving to mirth; amusing; comiciil; diverting; 
funny: as, a humorous story. 2. Moved by caprice or 
temper; subject to moods; whimsical; crotchety. 

My terd. be not dismay’d for what is pass’d; 

You know that women oft are humorous. 

Thomas Kvd S2*mish Tragedy act I, »c. 1 . 
3+. llumld; watery; moist. [< LL. humoiwus, moist, 
< L. humor ; see humor, «.] 

Synonyms: amusing, comic, comical, droll, facetious, 
funny. Jocose, Jocular, ludicrous, sportive, witty.— Anto¬ 
nyms: dreary, dull, grave, melancholy, mournful, sad, 
serious, sober, solemn. 

— Ini'iiior-oiiN-l)*, atlv .— litt'tiior-oii»-)ic!*N, 

n. Theqnalltyof being humorous; drollneas; capricious¬ 
ness; ix'tuhince. 

Iiu'tiior-Moiiie, hiO'tn^r-stnn, a. 1. Full of humors 
or whims* capricious; crotchety. 2. Characterized hy 
humor; odd; droll; funny; laughable. 

l’earl laughed and b^gan to dance ap and down, with the humor- 
some gesticulation of aliltlc imp. 

Hawthorne Scarlet Letter ch. 6, p. 123. [n. u. a co. ’89.] 
— lin'inor-«ouie-ly, adr.— Ii u'mor-Hoine-nesNt v. 
hii'iuour, Iiii'inotired, etc. JSainc as humor, etc.: 

the usual spelling in Englanrl. 

Iiti'inntih, hiO'mus, a. Relating to or derived from the 
ground or vegetable mold. JT< humus.] 

Ii ii hi |>, hump, r. I, t. 1, To bend or round (the back). 
2. In cutlery, to round off, as the ixilnts of scissors. 3. 
[Slang, V. S.J To make ready for effort; exert: used 
reflexively; as, humj) yourselves now. 4, [Slang, Eng.j 
To vex; huff. 5. [Slang, Austral.] To carry on the 
shoulders or hack. 

II. i. [Slang, L\ S.] To put forth great effort; hurry; 
as, he made him hump. 

Ii ii in p, n. A protuberance 


the product of ten multiplied by ten; fivescore; a hun¬ 
dred individuals; us, the captain of a hundred. The word 
hundred is used in the plural; as, hundreds of times. 
Formerly, It sometimes stood for collections of 130,124, or 182 
objects. A survival of these early uses Is f ouod in the hun¬ 
dredweights of 130 and 112 pounds. See HUNoaEmvEiQiiT. 

2. The symbol representing a hundred units, as C or 100. 

3. A subdivision of a county, of varying extent, prob¬ 

ably originating in the division of the people into asso¬ 
ciations of a hundred ’ * ... 


ciations of a hundred warriors, or perhaps a huudred , conservative.— Innt'Ucr-iMii, n. n 
families (ten tithings), for military and administrative l 111 »'hered, hun’k^rd,«. IProv. Kng.) 
purposes. The name was applied to subdivisions In Vir- h V"'?’ hu ?., k£rz ’ 7 !\ H’ l. Sco{ *J 

pinlA. l*onna(t!vnnln on/1 llan.InnA ... .1 T lI....... haiUS; AS. SOUattlmr On Ills fiUtil’eTM 


ntivc section of the Democratic party, opposed to the 
Barnburners alxiut 1844. 2. 1fence, one opposed to po- 
Utical i>rogress; a conservative; old fogy. 

The man of the pa*t i& the man who got his ideas before he was 
twenty, and had rather think at his fathers thought than take the 
trouble of thinking himself; he is a hunker, and he will probably 
die euch. \Y endkix PHILLIPS Sjnrches, State of the Country p. 
628. lw. w. a co. ’64.1 
[Frob. < D. honk, iiost.] 

— Iiu li'ker, g. Ifaving theebaractcristlcs of a Hunker; 

" “ 5 . 11 ostlllty to progress. 

Crooked; elbowed. 

. , _ _____ v ---- • - ^ . -j The hnunches; the 

glnfa, Delaware, l’cnnsylvania,and Maryland, and Delaware . fia W ting on his hunkers. 

retains It. fn the north of England a htnulred Is called a b, ' nk ’ hui . lk n. [Central U. S.J A boys’ 

uapentake . game, like f-spy. 

An undefined number of villngr^ formed what U called a //«n- ’* *! lxK «• A sordid or niggardly fellow; a cov- 

dred. ... At all event*, the Hundred was the really important UtOUgmaii; miser. 

dlneton, for tra<^» of lt are U) be found amongall German people*. Think you 1 meant all that I told your father i 

** AM * ia kIME Germany ch. 1, p. 7. [H. n. A CO. *74.] No, ’twas to blind the eve* of the old hunks. 

[ < AS. hundred^ < hund , hundred, -(- -red; cp. G. rede , T * Randolph Muse's Looking-Glass act 11, «c. 4. 

account, Goth. rathjO , number.] [Ct>. iiunkeii, u., and hungry.] 

Oompoanda, ete.: — Clilltern ITuudreils, a dls- hiink'y, hunk’l, a. [Slang. U. S.J Done satisfactorily or 
trict In Rucklnghamshlre, Enghind, the acceptance of the being In satisfactory condition; all right; hunk, lutnk'v* 
nominal stewardship of which hy a member w ho wishes to do'ryt.— Ii it nk'v, adr. 

resign hla scat In the House of Commons cffecta his release, Imi nl, hunt, p. 1. (. \. To pursue, as game, for the 

simple resignation belnj? tho ^natAm iio»A A * i.mi-. > ” . 1 

I *50. — hit it'd red icon rt", 

held for the Inhabitants of t __ 

n. A hundred times as many or as much.— h.xlegw, n. A 
centlped.— Ii,<peii ny* n. Anciently, a tax collected hvthe 
officer or lord of a hundred —liun'iired-ueightn. 


isc of CommoDs effecta his release, 1> »i in, hunt, r. I, /. I. To pursue, as game, for the 
Illegal. The custom datea from purpose of killfng or catching; chase for sport or cxer- 

[5f fl ? hnndred —^! !a i°i n cIso; fllso ’ to dnve away by means of pursuing; as, to 
31 a nundred. linn drcn-lold, A unt. the <leer or the fnv in hunt rmo fm™ o ommtrv 


A weight commonly reckoned In the United States, and for 
many articles io England, at ion pounds avoirdupois; hut 
commonly In England, and formerly In the United States, at 
112. There Is also an older hundredw eight, called the long 
hundredweight, of 130 or six-score pouods. Bee weioiit.— 
Olil II, or tlid 11 mid red I h, a well-known long-incter 
tune, sung originally to a version of the hundredth psalm 


l\ especially that formed by a ** n'drcil-or, htje'dred-gr, n. Eng. Law . ] . An in¬ 

curved spine ora fleshy growth on the back; a hunch* p atj itant of a hundred. 2. One of a jury for determin- 
’ ‘ ' ‘ * ‘ ick; the hump of the bison. tag controversies conceiving lands within the hundred. 


^ hump 

A woman with Tiur opportanUie*,and without an absolute hump, 
may marry Whom She Likes. 

Thackeray Vanity Fair vol. 1, ch. 4, p. 28. [l. 79.] 


as, the hump of a hunchback, _w_. 1M . _ — --I.. 

3. The olllcer who had iurisdictlon over a hundred; also, 
the bailiff of a Imuorvd-court. Ii n ii'ilrcd - eri; 

* ——. . h»i. v * «n »v«, >, vu. t, |». co. l«— o.j Ii ii it'd red*m n ii i. 

[Cp. D. homp.) — huni|> / *shoul"dered, a. Having high lm n'<lretllli, hun'drgdth, a. 1. Tenth in ortler after 
crooked shoulders. the ninetieth: the ordinal of one hundred. 

lllllll|> hark / , hump'bac ,fl. I. A crooked back. 2. Horace St rat ford, 1 liclleve that you, yourself, are the hundredth 
One who lias a crooked back; n hunchback. 3. A man you have been looking for. 

whalebone-whale w ith low hump-like dorsal fin, long F. it. Stockton Hundredth Man ch. 36, p. 432. [c. co.] 

pectoral fin, anti plicated throat. Megaptera booju is the 2- Being one of a hundred equal parts, 
common humpback of the North Atlantic, sometimes *» 11 »'«> re<llli t w. 1. The last lu a series of a hundred, 
over .7) feet long. 4. A Pacific salmon (Qncorhynchus One of a hundred equal parts of anything; the quo- 
gorbuscha ) with very small scales. tlent of a unit divided by one hundred, 

li umii'hnckcri", htiuip'bact*, o. Having a hump- »■« -oytl. lloney, etc. Phil. Soc. 

back; bent; deformed. tiling;, hung, Imp. & /j/>. ofUANO, v. 

You i»w the man . . . There hy the humpback'd willow. IIii n-jjn'rl-n ii, hun-ge'ri-ou, a. I. Of or belonging 
Tennyson Walking to the Mail l, 31. to Hungary or TransleTthanla. 2t, Thievish; begging. 
Ii limped, hmnpt, a. Having a hump or humps. [< LL. Hungaria, Hungary, < ilungari , the Magyars.] 

liiiinpli, homf, interj. An exclamation of doubt or dis- Phrase*: — IIuiign rinn bninniii, see nALaAM.— II, 
satisfaction. [ < hum, interj A grn**, sec ohass. 

b - W i 


iiiiiiip'leKM, humpMes, a. 


vithouta hump. 


II ii n-gn'rl-H n. 


1. A native or naturalized inhab¬ 


it u m l>(, a. Humped. ' Phil. Sop. 

tininp'IV’diiiiip'ly, homp'ti-dump'ti, n. 1. [II-j 
(1) A favorite character in pantomime. (2) Any panto¬ 
mime in which this character apjiears, 2. A drink used 
by Gipsies, made of ale boiled with brandy. [< dial. E. 

humpty (< hump, n.) + humpy 9 , «.] ...... . , ■. «»— c 

— Ii(iiiip / I}<d(ini|> / |} ,a. 1, Having a short and . A thievish beggur; a free lx>oter. 

round figure, p<*rsonifying an egg. 2. Of or pertaining “1L? 1 ! 3 er ? . r * ** ' [Archaic. 

to comic pantomime; from the pantomime of that name. .. 

I*ii mp'y\ hnnip'l, a. Marked by humps; covered with 
protulicrances; humped. 

The crook, the knot, and the great humpy excreacence* are a* 
e«eentUl feature* «f ihe oak tree’s beauty a* it* waving crown of 
foliage- l'AMTON Horace Greeley eh. 31, p. 441. [M. Bros. ’55.] 

Initiip'y, n. [Austral.] [-iks, nt.) A house; hut. 

huin'Mtrunt, horn strum, w. 1. [Prov. Eng.J A rude, 111- h n n'trpr. n. I. (.‘ravine or desire for food* uneasiness 
r a .Music played *" r ,5„ from lack of K I. Any Sg Sesfreru 


hunt the deer or the fox; to hunt one from the country. 

In the United States the word Is largely used of the pur¬ 
suit of any kind of game, large or small; In England it is 
restricted to the chase or to the pursuit of large geme, and 
specifically to fox-hunting. 

Oh, touch their stony heart* who hunt thy bods — 

The murderer* of our wive* and liltle one*. 

B«yant Hymn of the W’aldenses *t. 3 . 

2. To manage or use fn the chase: as, he hunts a pack 
of hounds. 3. To traverse (a region) In the chase; as, 
be hunted the county. 4. To search for diligently; seek 
earnestly; follow closely; as, to hunt un proofs. 

11 . f. 1 . To pursue game or other wild animals; follow 
the chase; ride to hounds. 2. To make a close search 
or quest. 3. In belbringing, to change the place of a 
bell in its set. according to certain rules. When the 
place of the bell Is moving from first to last., the process Is 
called hunting up- the reverse process Is hunting down. 

[< AS. huntian, hunt.] — to hunt counter, to trace the 
seeot backward; hunt the wrong way. 

Synonyms: compare obivf.; follow; hunt, n. 
limit 1 , n. 1. The act of hunting game; chase. 2. The 
act of seeking for something; a search; inquisition. 

All things have an end, and bo did our hunt for lodgings. 

C. D. Warner .S'au«/erinps p. 146. [ii. m. & co. ’87.] 

3. An association of huntsmen; as, the Meadow Brook 
Hunt. 4. A district hunted over with hounds. 5+. The 
game secured in the hunt. fit. A pack of hounds. 

Synonyma: chase, hunting, pursuit, search. A chase 
or pursuit Is after that which Is fleeing or departing; a 
search is fur that which is hidden; a hunt may be for thst 
which Is either hidden or fleeing; a search is a minute find 
careful seeking, and is especially applied to a locality; we 
niRkc a search, of or through a house, for en object, In 
which connection it would be colloquial to say s hunt. 
Hunt never quite loses Its association with field-sports, 
where It includes both search and chase; the search till 
the game is hunted out, and the chase till ills hunted down. 
Figuratively, we speak of literary pursuits, or of the pur¬ 
suit of knowledge; a search for reasons; a hunt for heresy; 
the chase of fame or honor. 

Iiunt*t, n. 


itant of lluugarv. 2. Ethnot. (1) One of the Magyar 
branch of the Finnish or Finno-Tatar race: in Europe 
greatly mixed with Teutons and Slavs. (2) The language 
of the Hungarians, belonging to the Ugrian branch of 
the Finnic (Uralic) class of the Finno-Tatar or Uralo- 
Altaie division of the Turanian languages. See Ugrian. 

t . hunt*t« n. A hunter. 

i , i.iKri-,uuv B j;f 1 C. *. /. J/Arcumc.] TO make him- lm m'n-bl(r, a. [Rare.] That may be bunted, 
gry; famish; starve. hum of, a. A hunter. 

11. I. 1» To suffer from long ohstioencc from food; liimlVr, hunt'er, u. 1. A person who hunts in any 
be oppressed with hunger; crave food. way; especially, one who hunts game. 

They ah oil not hunger nor thirst. Isa. xlii, 10. Plato defines man, ‘ the hunter of truth.’ 

2. To Iibvc an eager desire; long; as, to hunger after _ . Hamilton Metaphysics lect. i, p. 8. [o. a l. ’59.] 


righteousness. [< AS. hyngran , < hunger , hunger.] 

— Iiiiii'srcr-er, u. 


carelessly. [< hum 1 , r. -f sthum.] 

Iiii'iiiii-IIii, hiQTiiiudlii, n. An extractor essence of 
hops. [< lit Mt i.rs.] Iiii'iiiu-lliie;. 

II ii 'in ii -III h, hHVmlu-lus, v. Hot. A geotis of twining 
or climbing herbs of the nettle family (Vrticacese), with 


craving; as, the hunger of ambition. 

Gold hunger and land hunger *eein to have been at the root of 
all the national achievement* [of England]. 

N- N- SllALKR Kentucky iotro., p. 4. [h. m. a co. ’86.1 

3. [Old Eng.] Famine. (< AS. hunger.] 


2. An animal that hunts; as, that dog is a good hunter. 

3. An animal (especially a horse) used in hunting. 

Her lather left bi* good arm-choir, And rode hi* h unter down. 

Tennvson The Talking Oak st. 36. 

4. A hunting-spider. 5. A cuckoo, the rainbird {Piaya 
/ituvidtis) of Jamaica. 

II u n-te'rl-Hii, hun-ti'ri-uu, a. Of, pertaining to, or 
mimed after (1) John Hunter, a Scotch surgeon 0728 
us, the I hut tenon museum In London; or (2) his brother 


uu — out; oil; l£i_ feud, Irt — future; u = k; church; dli = Me; go, sing. Ink; »o; thin; zli = unirc; F. boh, dune. <, from; +, obsolete; variant. 





H7i\ 


hurt fill 


him tin:.' 


William, anatomist (1718 -'8:1); ns, the Hunterian collec¬ 
tion at Glasgow. 

limit'I nj£> nnnt'ing, n. The actor practise of pursuing 
wild game; the ehase< wliether carried on as a menus of 
livelihood or for sport; as, foxhunting. 

Hunting wax . . . in it# curly days the exclusive amusement of 
the nohle classes. . , 

Badminton Library. Hunting eh. 1, p. 17. [l. g. a co. *91.1 

[< AS. himtung, < huntian , hunt.] 

Synonyms: see nrxT. 

Compounds, etc.: — linppv Itutiittur-srroiinds, the 
heaven of theXorth-Amerlean Indians.— Iiinii'iiigdiox", 
n. A residence used during the hunting-season, li.sloilgci; 
hosentt.—h.scnMS n. The ease of a bunting-watch.— 
Ii.scnt, «. The ehctali.—li.»cog, n. An extra cog in one 
of two geared wheels by means of which the order of con¬ 
tact of cogs Is changed at every revolution. li.stmitliL 
— Ii.dog, n. J . A dog used In hunting. ‘2. A large South- 
Afrlcan wild dog {Lveaon pictus), somewhat like a hyena in 
aspect, brownish spotted with white, yellow, and black, and 
with broad erect ears and bushy tall. See Ulus, under cyn- 
hyasna.— h.<jug, n. A Jug ornamented with figures of 
the chase In relief.— Ii.fleopnrri. n. The chetah.—h.* 
spill v r, n. A spider, as a wolf-spider, that chases its prey, 
as distinguished from one that traps it in a weh.— h.tiide, 
n. The hunting-season.—Ii,*\vntch» A watch having 
the dial side as well aa the reverse protected by a metal cap 
or lid. Ii.*cn«c wntclit. , , . 

Self-explaining compound words with hunting as the 
first element name things connected with the spurt; aa, 
huntlug>cnp, h.seoab h.rtield, li.tgrniinil, li.» 
horn, h.shoi-HC, li.iknlle, li.unn tch, Iw*hi*iihoii, 
Ii.ihIiI rt, li.rskiii; h.sKOitg, Ii.ssword. h.swlilp. 
lllin"tIai£-<io'iil-Hii, hon'ting-dO'ni-cm, n. Oh.llm. 
A member of the religious society founded by George 
Whiteflcld and the Countess of Huntingdon after their 
withdrawal from Wesleyism (18th century): Calvinistic 
In doctrine and congregailunal in government, 
liunt're**, hont'rea, n. A female hunter. 
liiint'*Her"gennt, hont'-sur'Jent, n. An otllcial In colonial 
times in Massachusetts who conducted hunts after Indiana, 
with bloodhounds. 

Ii iinf*'vuaii, liunts'mgn, n. [-men, ^.] I. One who 
hnnts or practises hunting; a hunter. 

Like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 
Oar lusty English, all with purpled hands. 

Shakespeare King John act ii, so. 2. 
2. In hunting with hminds, the person who has charge 
of the pnek. 

He cast off his friends, n« a huntsman his pock; 

For he knew, when he pleased, he could whistle them back. 

Goldsmith Retaliation 1.107. 

Compounds, etc.:— Ini nts ' miiii’wjcn p ", n. The 
pitcher-plant or sidesaddle-flower (Sarracenur purpurea) 
of the northern United States and Canada.-lnintu'- 
iiiaii’Hrhorii", n. The trumpet-plant (Xarraeeniu.tiara) 
of the southern United States, with trumpet-shaped leaves 
and yellow flowers. Called also trumpetteuf snd trumpets. 
Ii u n t s'liin n-*li I ]>, u. The art or practise of hunt¬ 
ing, or the qualifications of n huntsman. 

)i im(V:it|) # , honts'-op*, n. 1. A tune played on a 
horn to awaken huntsmen In the morning; hence, any¬ 
thing that awakens or alarms. 2. The beginning of the 
hnnt, announced hy the cry “The hunt's up.” 

1 was never yet At such a hunt's»up, nor was so rewarded. 

Massinger Duke of Milan set ii. sc. I. 

lm'o n^ilne", hifi'en-jpain', n. A large evergreen tree 
(Dacrydium Franklimi ) of the yew family (Tax are a) 
growing in Tasmania: much prized In cubinet-work for 
Us beautifully marked wood, resembling bird’s-eye 
maple. [< Australian huon 4- pine.] 
hupt, n. T he hip or htn Joint, h ii pet, 
huppet, ri. To nop. Inipt, 
hurt, ri. Same as iiurh. 

llu'rn, hft'rci, n. [S. Am.] Bot. A genus of tall tropic¬ 
al AmericHti trees of the spurge family ( FttphorMacese), 
with alternate transversely nerved leaves and npetalons 
momedous flowers. If. crepitans, the sand-box tree or 
monkey’s dinner-bell, is the most curious, 
hur'cliemi, hOr'chun, n. [Frov. Eng.] Ad urchin, 
hurdt, n. Aboard. 

h nr'ilen, bOr'den, n. [Prov.Eng.] A coarse linen. Iinr'> 
dent, 

h ur'dies, bur'diz, n. pi. [Scot,] The buttocks, 
liur'ille, hur'dl,rL [hitr'dled; huiUijling.] Tomuke, 
cover, close, or hedge with hurdles, 
hur'tlle, n. 1. A movable framework of split timber, 
sticks, osiers, twigs, and sometimes metal w ires, wattled 
together, and used for making gates, fences, enclosures, 
etc., and in fortification. 

He [Harold] Btrengtheaed his position by a palisade of stake# 
nod osier Am rates. 

E. S. Creasy Fifteen Decisive Battles ch. 8, p. 195. [h. ’54.] 
2. A framework that must be leaped over in racing. 3, 
A rude sledge on which criminals were formerly drawn 
to the place of execution. 

At every session that was held at the Old Bailey terrible exam¬ 
ples were made. Hurdles, with four, five, six wretches convicted 
of counterfeiting or mutilating the money 
of the realm, were dragged month after 
month op Holbom Hill. 

Macaulay England vol. Iv, ch. 21, 
p. 498. [p. a. A CO. ’56.J 
[< AS. hyrdel, hurdle.] Iiurdet; 
lnir'<le1+. 

— bur'llle-timn, n. [Anstral.] 

A man In charge of a sheepfold or 
sheep-hurdle.—h.* vac r, n. A race 
that requires the leaping of hurdles 
by the runners.—It.*work, n Work 
like a hurdle. 

Ii ii rtl h, hurdz, n . The coarse part, 
of flax or hemp; hards. luir'- 
dent. 

Ii tir'd y*gii r'dy ,hur'di-gur’di,». 

[-dies, pi.] I. A stringed instru¬ 
ment whose strings are vibrated by 
a reslncd wheel turned hy a crank, 
and shortened at will by lceys oper¬ 
ated by the fingers of the player: 
now little used: the term Is some¬ 
times applied to a hand-organ. 2. 

A windlass used in hauling trawls Hurdy-gurdy Player, 
in deep-sea fishing. 3. A wheel (After an I8th-cen- 
driven by means of a jut of water tul *y French print.) 
that strikes a series of buckets on the circumference of 
the wheel. 4. [Western l T . S.] A dance-house in a 
mining-camp. Ii.sturdy house; [Imitative], 


— liiir'dy-gur'MiNt, n. One who plays the hurdy- 
gurdy. Hood 7 him <f* Country st. 8. 

Iniret, rf. To hire. 

Im ret, n. 1 . A cap. 2. Her. The head of an animal, used 
as a bearing. 

Ii ii-reau'llte, liin-rO'lait, n. Mineral. A vitreous, vari¬ 
ously colored hydrous manganese phosphate (lL 0 .\In ft P 4 
O a A crystallizing In the monoclinic system. [ < II(treatis. 
In France, -{--lite.] lm-rau'llte;. 
liu-reck', lilu-rlk', n. [E. Ind.] An East-Indlan grass 
U\tsnalum seroblculatum ) that renders the milk of cows 
unwholesome. 

Iiti'rlii, hu'rin, n. Chem . An ncid crystalline com¬ 
pound extracted from the sand-box tree. [< Urn a.] 

Ini-rl'iia;. 

Ii ii r k t, rl. To crouch. 

Iiur-kn'rii, hur-kd’rfl. 1U. (-kar'o. Cl, n. [Anglo-Ind.] A 
native messenger or scout . Iilr-cnr'rnlit; Imr-ka'rnt. 
liur'kle, hur'kl, ri. [Scot.] To stoop; prostrate oneself. 
hurl 1 , hurl, r. I. 1 . To throw with violence; fling 

or send with force; as, to hurl a stone. 2. To send 
forth or utter with vehemence. 

If he [Chalmers] hurled hut one Idea at the audieooe, it was 
hurled with a giant force, and was no pigmy thought. 

Mathews Oratory and Orators cn. IS, p. 403. [s. C. O. ’79.] 
3+. To throw; toss. 

II. i. I. To play at the game called hurling. 2. 
[Bare.] To throw a missile. 

So said he, and poised his far-shadowing spear, and hurled, and 
smote on the round shield of the son of Priam. 

HOMER Iliad tr. hy Leaf and Lang, bk. iii, p. 80. [MACM. ’89.) 

3. To throw oneself; rush, as water down an abyss. 
[Form of hurtle, r.] Imrl'ent. 
hurl 2 , r. 1. /. 1, [Scot.] To wheel, as in a cart. 2+. To 
whirl; twist. II, i. |. [Scot.] To be wheeled, as In a 
cart. 2, [Rare.] To whirl; spin. [Vnr. of whirl.] 

Compounds: — Iiurl'hnr"rovv, n. [Scot.] A wheel¬ 
barrow.— Im rl'hnt", 71 . 1, A kind ur cudgel, whirled 

around the head. 2. A bat used in the game of hurling. 
— Iiurl'blnat"+, n. A whirlblast.—Imrl'bnne", n. A 
bone In a horse’s buttock; whlrlbone.— |inrl'\vinil"t, n. 
A whirlwind. 

hurl 1 , a. 1. The act of throwing with violence. 2* The 
tahle on which the material for a hat-body is howed. 3. 
[Scot.] A scolding. 4t. Tumult. 
hurl 2 , n. ]. [Scot.] A drive in a wheeled vehicle. 2t. A 
whirlpool. 

hurl 3 , n. A hurdle. [Contr. of iiurule.] 

Ii u rl 4 , 7 i. A htiekle made of a peacock’s feather; hark 
Imrl'er 1 , hurl'gr, n. One who hurls, or who plays at 
the game called hurling. 

Imrl'er 9 , n. [Scnt.l One who wheels bricks or heavy ma¬ 
terial on s wheelbarrow. 

Imr'ley, hOr'le, n. [lr.] 1. The game of hurling. 2, A 

hoekey-stiek.' - 

— Iiur / leydinek"ci, n. 1. A small 
trough or sledge for sliding down a steep 
hill or an inclined plane. 2. [Scot.l A 
carriage poorly hung. Im r'liedinck"- 
ett; liur'ly * !in< , k"etf.— Imr'ley* 
lioiiwr", n. A house so much out of re¬ 
pair as to be ready to fall. 

Iinrl'ln*; 1 , hurl'ing, ??. 1. A former 

game similar to football, in which 
sometimes the Inhabitants of whole 
districts took part, the object being to 
hurl or force the ball through a goal or 
to place it at some specified point. 2. 

1 .. Ireland, the game of hockey, 3t. 

Strife. 1 . County Clare. 2. 

hurl'ing 3 , n. [Prov. Eng.] The young Co. Tipperary. 3. 

of the perch. Co. Galway. 4. Co. 

hurl'iugjpick"t» n. The young of the Wexford. 5. Co. 

pike. Cork. 

Iiurl'itirnl t, n. Confusion; tumult, hnrl'yt. 
Inir'!y*bur"ly, hurMI-bur'Ii,«. 1 . Tumult, confusion, 
agitation, and uproar: often used adjcctlvely. 

What earthquake, fire, or breach of peace, 

Made all this hurly+burly t 

Campbell The Friars of Dijon st. 39. 
2. [Scot.] The last one; lag«rard. [Redup. of hurhj, 
bustle; cp. nunnY, and F. huner x howl.] Ii itr'ly;. 
Iinr'ly-gusli", hOr'H-gush*, n. [Scot.] The gushing out 
of water as from a mlll-dnm. 

Itur , ly-kn>v"kie* hor'll-ho’kl, C .«. [Scot.] Amllkmaid’s 
call to tbe cows. 

Iiumet, n. Nook; corner, herneti liirnet. 
Ilu'ron 1 , hiD'r^n, n. 1. One of an Iroquoian trilfenf 
Indians, formerly dwelling between Lakes Huron and 
Ontario, now partly in Canada, partly in Indian Territory. 
The latter are called Wuandottes. See American, i. 


^sl|£ 


Hurleys. 
Local varieties of 
hurleys used in the 



[b-] The large-mouthed black bass. [< Am. Ind. name.] 
— 11 ii"ron*Ir'o-qiiola, a. & n. see Iroquoian. 
liii'ron-, «. [Sn. Am.] The grison or one of oilier mustel- 
old or weasel-like carnivores. 

Ilii-ro'iil-an, hiu-ro'ni-an, a. I. Of or pertaining to 
Lake Huron, 2. Geol. Of or pertaining to certain for¬ 
mations near Lake Huron in Canada and the United 
States, and elsewhere In North America, overlying the 
Lanrentinn, and supposed to be Upper Archaean. In re¬ 
cent publications of theU. S. Geological Survey the typical 
clastic llnronJan is removed from the Areha*an and referred 
to the pro-Cambrian AlgoDkian. See geology. 

Imrrt* ri. To make a thrilling or rolling utterance, as in 
sounding the letter r: growl; snarl, hurt. 

Ii nr-roll', (lifi rfU (xin), r. I. t. To receive or en- 
li u r-rn', f courage with hurrahs or shouts of approval ; 
cheer, as a speaker or performer. 

11. i. To utter hurrahs or similar shouts. 

Ii ur-rnli', ( p. 1. The word hurrah used as a shout or 
Im r-rn', | cheer. 

His few sorviving comrade# saw 

His smile when rang their proud /lurraJl. 

Halleck Marco Bozzaris st. 4. 
2. Hence, any shout of jov, triumph, or encouragement. 

— Imrrnh’x newt [Colloq., U. S.], a state of wild dis¬ 
order. 

Ii ii r-rali', \ inter j. An exclamation expressing triumph, 
Ii ii r-rn', f joy, encouragement, or applause: frequently 
used ns a cheer in large assemblies: sometimes abbre¬ 
viated to 'rah, and given several times (usually nine) in 
quick succession. Vulgar forms are hooray, hurray , 
ivhurra. {< G. hurra, hurrah.] 

Hurrah! Hurrah! a single field hath turned the chance of war. 

Macaulay Battle of Ivry st. I. 
Iiurr'*liurr", hOr'-bOr*, n. [Eng.] The common burdock. 
Ii iir'rl-cnne, lmr'l-ken, n. I . Originally, a violent cy¬ 
clone, especially one in the West Indies; now, any gale 
of extreme and unusual violence. 2t. An informal social 


gathering; rout: current slang of the 18th centary. [< 
Sp. hvracan, < Caribliean hnrakan, hurricane.] Iiur"- 

rl-ea'not. 

Synonyms: see cyclone. 

— lmr'rl-cnne:bird", h. I. The frlgate-hird. 2. 
The sooty tern.— Ii,*deck, n. 1, |Eng.] A cross-deck 
about amidships; a bridge-deck or bridge. 2. The upper 
light-deck of a passenger-steamer, aa those on the larger 
rivers In the United States. 

Imr'rleil, hur'ld, pa. I. Showing haste, especially 
careless haste; hasty; as, a himned meal. 2. Caused or 
obliged to work or move in a harry; nrgod on; as, a hut'- 
ried man of business; hurried movements. 

— Imr'r!e<l»ly, adv.~ hnUrled-ness, n. 

Ii ur'rl-er, hurM-^r, n. I. One who or that w hich hur¬ 
ries or urges. 2. [Gt. Brit.] One who draws a wagon 
In a coal-mine. 

Imr'ry, hur'i, r. [hur'riep; iiur'ry-ino.] I. t. 1. 
To cause or urge to move, act, or he done rapidly or more 
rapidly; hasten; accelerate; as, to hurry a laborer; to 
hurry one’s pnee; to hurry a work. 

Great masses of clouds were hurried aero#* the blue *ky. 

George Eliot Adam Bede ch. 27, p. 246. [h. ’76.] 

2. To confuse by undue haste or suddenness. 

It hurries all my soul, and stuns my sense. 

Congreve Mounting Bride act ii, sc. 2. 

3. [Gt. Brit.] To load nml draw (a wagon) in a coal¬ 
mine. 

II. i. 1. To move or act rapidly, or more and more 
rapidly; as, to hurry down the street. 2. To move or 
act with injurious haste; he precipitate; as, to spoil all 
by hurrying. [Cp. OSw. hurra y w-hlrl. .MHG. /a/rmi, 
hurry, Ice. hurt', confusion.]— Ii n r'r j -liig-Iy, adr. 

Synonyms: see accelerate; hustle. 

Imr'ry, n. [iiur'ries, jrl.] I. The act of hurrying; 
reason or occasion for hurrying; haste; as, In the hurry 
of departure; go slowly, there is no hurry. 2. Confu¬ 
sing or injurious hnste or its results; precipitation. 3. 
[Gt. Brit.] A wooden staging on a navigable river, to 
which the railways are conducted from coal-pits: used 
in loading vessela with coal. 4. Theat . A short [ms- 
sage of agitated music accompanying dramatic action. 
5. Phys. Bd. [Hare.] A mill or acceleration; an ac¬ 
celeration of one foot per second In a second. 

— Imr'rytbnr"ry, a. [Scot.] Same as hurly-burly. 
— Imr'ry*ilur"ryt, a. Hasty; thoughtless. 

lmr'ry»«our"ry, (hur'i-skur'i, n. Hasty, confused, 

Ii nr'ry=sk ii r"ry, s or disorderly movement; hustling 
haste; as, to be in a hurry-skurry.— Ii n r'ryjsk u r^- 
ry, a. —■ Ii ii r'rj j *k ur"ry, adr. With disorderly 
haste; pell-tnell; confusedly. 

Imrge'ssk 1 n", hurs'-skin', «. Shagreen made from 
fish-skin, for covering snrgical Instruments, etc. [< 
hurse (etym. unknown) skin.] 

hurst, hurst, v. I. A group of trees; w’ood; grove: 
now used chiefly as a termination in local names; as, 
Chisel/K urst; 'SUdhurst. 2. The frame of a run of mill¬ 
stones. 3. A band on the helve of a trip-hammer, sup¬ 
porting the trunnions. 4. Her. A charge or crest rep¬ 
resenting a small group of trees. 5. 

[Scot.] A sand-hank near a river, or a 
shallow' in a river. (L Saoie as husk. 

[< AS. hyrst , thicket.] Iilrslt. 

— Inirst'sheucli", n. The English 
hornbeam (Carjnnus Betulus). Called 
also horse»beech and horst^beeeh. 

hurt, hurt, v. [hurt; HURT'iNG.] 1. 

/. 1. To cause to suffer; inflict pain 

or distress npon. (1) In hodv: to 
wound; bruise, wrench, or otherwise 
injure; be painful to; as, to hurt one’s 
Anger; my head hurts me. (2) ,In 
mind: to grieve; distress; as, to hurt Hurst. . 
one’s feelings. 2. To do harm or in- . A, roori#l bearing 
jury to; damage; injure or impair; as, ^Howorthv!hh 
to hurt one’a eyes by study. crest “* hirst of 

Nothing bot disunion can hurt our cause, trees” and charge 
WASHINGTON in Sparks’s Writings of WttsA- * m •t* splen- 
ington vol. iii, p. 567. [II. O. A CO. ’3L] “ or - 

II. i. I. To cause physical or mental pain or harm; 
aa, my shoe hurts ; such ingratitude hurts. 2 + . To rush 
violently; hurtle. [< OF. hurter, hit; prob. Cult.; cp. 
W. hyrddn , butt, < hurdd, a ram.] 

Synonyms: afflict, damage*grieve, barm, impair, lujurc, 
mar, pain, wound.— Antonyms: benefit,comfort, console, 
delight, heal, help, please, profit, rejoice, relieve, repair, 
soothe. 

Iiurl'?«ick"le* n. [Eng.] The eorn-blnebottle ( Cen¬ 
to urea Cyan ns), a tough field-pest. 

hurl 1 , n. Injun*, especially one causing physical or 
mental pain or distress, as a w ound or bruise, of a slight 
or insult; hence, impairment of value or usefulness; 
damage; detriment. 

We can no more avoid feeling mental ' hnrtj than we can avoid 
feeling bodily ‘ hurt.' W. B. CARPENTER Principles of Mental 
Physiol . bk. i, ch. 7, p. S3t. [A. ’89.] 

The monastic life . . . rapidly spread, not only overall Asia and 
Africa, hut also over Europe. ... to the great hurt of population 
acd industry. Russell M<jd. Eur. vol. 1, letter xxi. p. 133. [H.) 

[OF., < hurter; see hurt, r.J 

Synonyms: see injury. 

hurt 3 , n. 1. Iler. A roundel azure, supposed to represent 
the lnirtleberry. henrfej. 2+. The 
whortleberry or burtleberry, especially the [ 

English species ( Vaecinium Myrtilius). 1 
[I)ef. 1, < OF. heurtts , pi., < hurt; see 1 
HURT 1 . 71. Def. 2, < HURTLttnEflRY.] r 
liim'bcr"ry+. 

hurt'ed. hOrted. a. Her. Sameasiu'RTY. 

Inirt'or 1 , huft'er, n. One who or that 
w’hich hurts. 

h ii r'ler 3 , hur'ter, n. 1. The shonldcr of 
the axle of a vehicle, or a reenforcing Hurts, 
piece thereon. 2. MU. (1) A beam placed Arms of Banker 
nt the foot of a platform m a fort to protect 




the parapet from the wheels of gnn-cnrriages. (2) A 
piece of wood or iron bolted to the top rails or a gun-car- 
ringe, in front, to check its motion. A similar piece in 
the renr to check recoil is called a counter^hurter. [< F. 
heurtoir, knocker, < OF. hurter, hit; see hurt, r.] 
Imr'lolrt. 

hurl'I til, hort'ful, a. Causing or tending to caose hurt 
or Injury; harmful; injurious; noxious.— lmrt'ftil- 

ly, adv .— liiirl'fii 1 -iioks», n. 


sofu, urro, «sk; at, fare, accord; element, rr — over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, i = renew; ol>ey, nu; net, ner, atom; full, rule; but, burn; ulsle; 















hurtle 

htir'tle, hAFti, [hur'tled; hi'r'tling.1 
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I hii*k'a-iinw, ( huac'Q-oS,-ael, rf. [Am. Ind.] To initiate 


li> seim 


To move with violence or impetuosity. 2. "^o push vio iiiiwk'a-noyA J (young meoTfiit otbe "state'of 1 manhood* 


lently; hnrl. 

II. i. 1. To rush headlong or confusedly, generally 
with a clashing or crashing noise. 2. To make a rush* 
ing and crashing sound. [Freq. of hurt, r.l 
hur'ileGn. [Highland Scot. 1 Ahorse, 
hu r't 1 e a t» n. A pimple or wart. 

Iiiir'fle.ber"ry, hor'tl-ber-i, ». [*r IE s , pi.] The huck- hiifek'er, husk' 
leberry. becHtrirr 3 . [\ar. of whortleberry.] Iiurt'- 
len+. 

hurt'lefefe, htirt'ies, a. 1. Doing no hurt; harmless 

. . , , Plate sin with gold. 

And tbe stroog l«nce of justice hurtless breaks. 

Shakespeare King Lear act iv, sc. 6. 

Ilaving received no hurt; unharmed.— lutrl'lc**- 


^. l jZ cU ^ n ’ Arvheol. A ring of earth left after 
the destruction or removal of a savage's hut.— hutsiirn. 
n. A very ancient hut-shaped — * 

piece of pottery, serving as a 
cinerary urn, found in Italy and 
elsewhere, hounesttrn . 

Iinlcli 1 , huch, vt. I, To 
hoard, as in a chest. 2. Mi- : 

Specifically: mJ&Jt] SSI 

takes part iu a husking; as, a corn-toter. (2) A husk* shrug. * L g ' 3 T 


former custom of the Algonkln lodians of Virginia. The 
youths were subjected to solitary confinement aod the use 
of narcotics, with the idea of producing visions In which 
their guardian spirits should be revealed to them. 

— Iiusk'n-imw, Imak'a-noy, n. 
huft'knrlt, it. House-carl, 
finwked, huskt, a . Ilaving a husk. 



takes part lu a husking; as, a com-toAer. (2) A husk* shrug. K ' J Hut-urns. 

Ing-peg or -pin. (3) An oyster-opener. (4) A machine Ittitell, n. 1 . a place as a }• ( l i "< ?rar y flr » the form 
for husking mnize. box or hin for of a hl,t uith «»niral thatched 

• "husks'is^m mal/f’ ’* Th ° * Ct ° f etrippin S ° fl U * ing: hence, a small or dafk KA ttSSSftl 


husks, as from maize. 

The Indian corn is ripe, beautiful from tbe da y it sprang out of 
the ground to the time of husking. Holmes Pages from an Old 
I olume essay v, p. 168. [U. M. a co. ’83.] 

2. A husking-bee. 

Called np her girlhood memories. 

The husking* and the apple-bees. 

Whittier Snotf bound st. 15. 

«^9?? ipoun j 8 ir I'Hsk'iitgsbee", it. A gathering of 
. io oea nusDana to; frl ^ nd » husking corn, usually cn* 

hence to assume resDonsibilitv !I-^ n f♦! ' — ]* • : **e g,n. A peg or claw-shaped 

for; adopt. 4t. To till; cuillvSe wpooaibiHty iron attached to the hand to afd In tearing the husks from 

IiuVhand.ft. I. A married man: the correlative of wife. Inifek \,pp. Husked* __ 

Who has not seen a woman hide thedulnesaof a stupid hits6onrf, ll 11 fek'v 1 , husk'}, fl. [husk'1-ER; HU 8K'l-EST.f Abound- -.......__ a, , 

or coax the fury Of. »v«ge one f inginhuske; consisting of husks; like husks; poor; un- * , i , l c li' /, u-*o'n , -aii, huch’in-sO'ni-Qn, «. 1 . Of or 

„ r . . . , A ° ^ ,p : lH - profitable. 1 pertaining to Mrs. Anne Hutchinson (1590?-l643), an 

l. [Archaic.] A thrifty manager; an economist. liiifek'y*, a. [huhk'i-eb; husk'i-est.] Not clear; rough; Antinonnan who figured in the early history of the settlc- 

He i* the neatent husband tor carious ordering his domestic and dry; hoarse: said of the VOJCe. T < KUsK, a.l - - -- - ~ 

*: l A t0 ^,? sb *. 0 [ Ir y-_ thmt * —lniKk'My, adv. In a husky manner; hoarsely.- 

hiifek'l-iicfe*, n. The state of being husky; spe- 


ly, adv. — h h rt'lc*s-iie»s, n. Ilarmlcssncss. 
hurt'}-, hOrt'l, a. Her. Charged with hurts. See hurt*. 
I < F. heurle , pp. of heurter , < OF, hurter , hit; see hurt, 
r.J liurt'edt, 

hu*Ln. House.— Im*, / carl+, n. Hoose-carl. lius'kni lh 
li ti^baml, huz'bond, vt. 1 . To use or administer with 
prudence and economy; save for a future emergency; as, 
to hnsband one’s resources; to husband one's strength. 
2. To provide with a husband. 3. To be a hnsband to; 
act as one's husband; ^- *- - - 


uro from Kiekindemark. 

AloDg this passageway . . . are numerous bed-rooms which go 
bythe nameof Hutches. Elizaheth Balch Old English Homes , 
Arundel Castle p. 42. [macm. '90.1 

2. Specifically; (1) A ciicst or locker in a church for 
containing sacred utensils. (2) A coop or pen for confi¬ 
ning small animals. (3) [Scot.] A basket for coal. (4) 
A kneading-trough,such as bakers use. (5) [Eng.] Mining. 
A jig or trough for washing ore. (0) A car For convey¬ 
ing ore from a mine. (7) The case of a flour bolt. (8) 
A rat-trap. 3 , a measure: (1) [Eng.] The equivalent of 
two\\ inchester bushels. (2) [Scot.] Mining. Twohundred- 
Phil. Soc. wtdght of pyrites. 4. [Local, U. S.] The sbanty of a 
fisherman. [< F. huche , < LL. hutica , chest; cp. hut, ;<.] 


Evelyn Diary , Aug. ao, i&8i p. ijy. [f. w. * co.J 


3. [Pror. Eng ] A pollard: in playful allusion to the cificaHv, of the voice, roughness; dryness; hoarseness 
snpposed bald heads of married men. -It. The head hii«*'ky, hos'kl, n. [hus'kies, pi.) [Northweatern Canada.) 
of a house: a householder. 5t. A husbandman. ' -•' *- - - - 



tcrlng and clcanng, provisions and repairs. 


When one of them u nppoioted to manage the concern* of the 
*hip . . . be is termed ihe ship's husband. 


Kf.xt Commentaries voL iii, pt. v, leet. xlv, p. 151. 
— liiift'bantl-ftitc, n. Xaut. The allowance or 
commission of a ship's husband.— Inifc'hamMiooil 


t. 2. A lutjanoid fish (Lut/anus amabilis) of Queensland. Imx'ter 1 
r l. < buzzer t < husz, twenty, bwause under King lluv.irehi 

.. . . ---- - ■—.... -Matthias I. (1458) one out of every twenty men in each Dutchmat 

n 1 he state of beings hnsband.—li iih'hniid-lcMM.tf. "as com)>elled to become a horse-soldier.] 

hu'Cbntid-H-hl e, liuz'bcind-a-hl, a. [Rare.) Capable of ** P, hozlf,/?. A housewife. 

n if mflnfli/cH udfh ocAtuimt'' k ! i'i .. — _ . o 


ment of Massachusetts, or to her doctrines. 2. Of or 
pertaining to John Hutchinson, an English philosopher 
(1674-1737), who regarded the Scriptures as scientifically 
accurate, or to his teachings. 

~ 1 * 11 "1 n-^o'n I -»11, n. A believer in thetheories 

of John Hutchinson or Anne Hutchinson.—II tilcli"- 
system of thouglit ad- 
Anne Hutchinson, 
like eebimyine ro- 
pilondes of Cuba. 
Sheltering iu huts. 

bushy ~ T . ' • fe «i (ii-io'iu.a 11, but-tO'ni-an, a. G*ol. Of or iH^rtaining 

jyh,„ W.i Op pn .«J™ po, lr .d Northern « !h™r7thT.h[^» hia 

Her whixker’d pandoore «nd her fierct' hussars > Hiat tlie granite TOCks Were of lgUCOUS Origin. 

Campbell Pleasures of Hope pt. i, st. 33. 11 V x ^ * 0 fltdl to X ' s plk( *' wlth tack h- fastened to float- 

— - • . J - - v ' Ing bjadders or to the leg of a tame water-fowl. 

, hux'ttfr, n. Same ns huckster. 
iii-aii, hQi-gPiii-an,rt. Of or pertaining to the 
Dutch mathematician und astronomer Christian Iluygene 
(162^ *115), or his discoveries. II iiy-ghc'nl-an];. 

-SSrSlSfk,HS one of a party of Bo- SSSfeSStt 

pi daily a good hnsband. 2. [Rare.] Thrifty: cconom- hemian reformers before Luther, followers o^ John lluss ca ,I c /l Mdevl, or Puhlnvi. it was still current In the 

ical.— 11 un bnnil-Iy, ad r. [Rare.] Frugally. (burnefi as a heretic in 1415). They originated in the Il) I ddle °, f tbe 6th century of our era: important lo Inter* 

Iiit»'haii<l-iiinn, huz'baod-man, n. [-men,/V.] 1, English movement led by Wyclif. 2 & pretfng the Avesta. Compare Aciia:menian. 

One who tills the soil; a farmer. —lliiHsito vvnr, the clvfl war that arose In Bohemia iJv! 1 Mw*?**' 0 **'* the t^rm ZovArtsh for the Semitic element in 

The glacier was God’* grewt plough: and when the Ice vanished . after the burning of John Huss. 1 *7^': *” d r! his “ the !t rm f » R 'i*dly employed in IVraiao. 

from the face of tho Und, it left it prepared for the hand of the ** huz'l, n. Ihus'siks, /V.] 1. A pert or forwanl n r ° n Vlt Sacre,i ^S^ge, etc., of the Pursis 

husbandman. Aoassiz oeuL Sketches p. too. [o. x co. *76.) girl; a jade: used either in reproach or playfully. + ,8 J' r 

2t Same as HUSBAND, 2 3t. Same as HUSBAND, 4. ir the hussy *tood np for judgment before u* five, . . . would ll.IZzV, r^'To iuiZZ'Sn'in V/ ' hUU 

IlIlN l)tlll(l-ry, huz band*ri, n. 1. The occupation of a come off unth «nch « *entenre ** tile . . . magistrates have lmz..zu'. huz-zQ' (Xlll) rt A ri <5,1 me 

farmer; «neu to™. * «;"*>“» *■ «• »• * «*•! 1. ’ifurrtha dSSt “ oy " < G. 

ThU country w fond of numpfacton^ beyond their re4i] value; . -4*. A dOlISCWife. [C Or. Of llOtT^EWIFB.] UUh'h}£ 1. U USfiQm huzza.] 1ft 1IZ-Z9I ll'l; llli/-7ift v'f 
for the true source of richer w husbandry. fill ^ w» [llC^NlE*S /rf.l A Orbflff COnt&iointT 8CW* ll IIZ / / W it Sn 1 1UN4V 4 J +• 

B. ,RANKUS Aulobioifrujthu vol. i, pt. I, c ^. ®. p. 5ft4. [U- M ., t« Ajjjyt .iifh] Si] Same u rn'O-UWAKO 

2. Ilence, the produels of agriculture. 3. Economical < Ice. AfW, < hils^ case, house.] hus/slfi. I»yt» r. Hie. 

management, as of a household; frugality; thrift. Iiuxit-a. Huslit. Iiyt* a. High. Iiyct. 

Synonyms: see agriculture. liiiM'tll-iiintlt, n. Hustlement. Iiy, hoi, interj. Same as lit. 

Iins.li, hush, r, I. t, I. To make silent; repress the ni'ul'lnsr, host'ing, n. I. A meeting for conference; *»>"'«-el utli, hoi'asiinh, n, l, A bulbous plant of the 
noise of; silence. assembly; council. 2. [Eng.] A court formerly held in genus Hyacinthug, especially the ornamental species (// 

The gate wm ahat. The whir vi« hushed. C. E. Cradikjcic tj ic larger cities (and still in existence in London) before .a • 

Pn>phet of Great Smoky Mtn . ch. a, p. H5. (tr. m. a co. ’85.] tbe lord mayor, recorder, and sheriffs; now more com- 

2. To make quiet; restrain; soothe: as, to hush a clam* ° lor ily In the plural. 3. j>l. [Gt. Brit.] A platform made 
orous crowd; to hush an infant. 3. [Gt. Brit.] Arinina. °. r u , * or _ electioneering speeches: sometimes in the 
To clear awnv (soil! from bed-rock in nrosj»ecting singular. [< AS. busting, council, < hfis, house, -f- 

11. i. Tobeetill; bepuic-t. [Imitative; cp. UNO JSb«tS.] dlrt&^^tTfnvii'fnli,'U."”’ “ C0 “ rt ° f l0aU j ' lri *' 

h iih' 11, li un'! Itl. Hustle, etc. Phil. Soc. 

luife'tie, hus'l, v. [hus'tled; hus'tlino.] I. /. 1 . To 
shake or eh utile together in con fnaion; as, to hustle the 
furniture about. 2, To push or jostle roughly or rudely. 

The orator at this impressive point was intrrrnpted, and mo«t 
unceremoniously hustled out of the city. 

Motley Dutch Republic vol. ii, pt. iii, ch. 6, p. 360. [ll. ’62.) 

11. i. 1. To move with difficulty, as in a throng; crowd, 
push, or shuffle along; as, they hustled about in the jam. 

2. [Colloq., U. 8.] To move with haste and promptness; 
especially, in later usage, to show push, energy, and des- 


. _;cp.MllG .hutch.] 

— to Ini nIi np, to become silent; also, to suppress men* 
tlon of; as, to hush up a. scandalous story, 
hu-ih, a. Quiet; still; silent. 

It ii fell, n. Profound silence; stillness; quiet. 

Compound*: — hiiHli'*inon"cy, n. A bribe to se¬ 
cure silence, especially to prevent the disclosure of some 
criminal or disgraceful act.— h.ishop, ft. [slang, Eng.) 
An unlicensed liquor-saloon. 

luifeli, inter). Be still; calm yourself: the imperative of 
hush, ri. li ii silt«t. 

ha "tli'ii-by* bURh'o-boi, rt. Tending to soothe or quiet. 

It (ifeh'n-by, inter). Keep qalct; hush: usca to lull 
children to rest. [< hush.] 

hush'd, hosh'el,n. [Scot.] A o old, worn-out tool or person, 
husli'crt, n. An usher. 

Ii n feli'l iiy;* hosh'ing, n. Mining. A heavy discharge of 
water from a reservoir for the uncovering of a vein or 
. for cleansing ore; booming; flushing. [Cp. flushing». l 
hnshtt, a. ft 111; sltoH: hushed.- l»HHhtt,*f/ih-7?. Hist; 
whist.— hunhi'lyt, adr.— husbt'ueHst, n. 


onentalls) from western Asia, now cultivated everywhere 
in numberless varieties for its spike-like cluster of flow¬ 
ers, single and double, white, pink, red, etc. 2. Any 
one of various plant* of other genera, as the wild hya¬ 
cinth {Cnmassia Fraseri or SdUa esculenta ), called also 
guamash or eastern coma**, the hyacinth of Peru {Scilla 
Peruviana), grape-hyacinth (MuseaH racemosum), and 
miisk-hyacmtli (Muscari mosehatum). See also wateh* 
hyacinth. 3. Her. The tincture tenney, when a field 
is blnzoned by tbe colors of precious stones. 4. A 
purplish galliimle, as lanornis martinica. 5. Min¬ 
eral. (1) Formerly, n hluish-violct gem, probably the 
sapphire. (2) Now, m jewelry, usually brownish, reddiah. 
or orange zircon, but sometimes cinnamon-colored gar- 
VF 1, , £ < hyaeinthe, < L. hyacinthus, < Gr. hua- 
kinthos, hyacinth.] 1* y'n-cl net.—hv'«-rliitlid»ean", 
n. A tropical climber (Doltrhos Ixiblab) of the bean 
family ( Leguminosie ), with violet flowers. Its pods and 
seeds are eaten as those of kidney-beaus. 


patch in the accomplishment of any purpose or work; ..J/?.. . .. . ..f»- » „ _ . . 

as, to hustle into an omnibus; lx> sure to hustle. 3. TEng.i ?, * V ‘A! A h A5* Q-wn'thln ,a. 1. Pertaining to 

aiinm.. fkv. }_ _ -* »—.i_ — r -W „• 1 the hyacinth, cither the flower or the gem; like or char¬ 

acteristic of the hyacinth, especially in point of color. 

O hyaeinthine isle l O purple Zante 1 Poe To Zante 1.13. 

2. Like or relating to Hyacinthus, the fabled favorite of 
Apollo; hence, lovely; beautiful. 


To shade the halfpence in a game of huetle-cap. [ < D. 
hutselen, freq. of hutsen, jostle.] 

Synonym* ; crowd, elbow, hurry, jam, jostle, push, rush, 
strive, struggle.— Antonyms : dally, dawdle, delay. 

-Iius'*le.cn P, It , IKng.J A gambling game played 
with halfpence. Called also pltch-and-huntie. 


Some two or three youngster* . . . squandered what little money . , The mutw ' * P ale * n <i lender maid, with earnest 

they could procure at hustle^ap and chuck-farthing. hJu ? eyes, golden, hyacinthlne lock*, smiling lip*, and a little red 

1 kvi.no Knickerbocker hk. iii, ch. 4, p. 175. [o. P. p. ’60.] 7 1 /? 1 ? oa the left side of her chin. Heine in J. K. Hosmer’s Short 

I; especially, in tbe United liiife'ljp-iiictitfe,, hus'l-ineots, n.pl. [Sometimes alngulur.] r 'Jj . c . 15, p 487, . [s. 91.] 

izc or Indian com (the luttcr * • I] rov ' Eng.J Odds and ends. 2t. Furniture; lmple- !< V hyacinfhinus, < (>r. hyakint/nnos, < hyakinthos , 
sks’ spoken of in the parable a” 1 ®?;;* ... tn u TT e _ A # hyacinth] li>"ii i in'll, I-an U 

arob-pods. Sec Ceratonia. I,,,w ,lor ’, hu8 [Colloq., U. S.] Aperson of great Hy^a-cl ii'IIiiih, horo-suFthus, n. But. A notable 

.uis—.u— _ -* - , cnernv and uetivitv: one who work* with genus of Old World plants of the lily family (Liliacese), 

with coated bulbs, narrow radical leaves, and a simple 


.. —w.-hitfe'- leafless seape hearing a raceme of often handsome bell- 

wlth economy.— hus/vvlfe-ly+, shn)>cd flowers. The numerous cultivated forms arc 

lR(iWlI(*rV. hi /toll it y! nifeJ f / yv.^* h . rt . _ ■« 


It u fe k, husk, rt. 1. To remove the husk or outer cover¬ 
ing of, as corn. 2. [Georgia. V. 8.] To open (oysters). 
huNk,rt. [Prov.Eng.] Dry; parched. [Var. of HAasit.) 
luifek 1 , n. 1. The outer covering of certain fruits 
seeds; eplcarp; rind; hull; especially, ‘ 

States, that or an ear of maize r - ' “ 
calkxl also shuck). The‘busks 

of the prodigal son were c a rob.*^ v,t KA i U p.,A. , ^- -j , -— 

2. An outer covering resembling that of a seed or fruit* cncr gy an(l activity; one who works with especial ag* 
as, the husk of a chrysalis. 3. Anything, comparatively JP’VSTViS r apl,i,t ^ t an A c( J) c h ; ncy 
worthless in itself, that covere the valuable or essential 1 wifr+fr/’ To iimnagc^rt’h Tion 

part; that which, though it may seem complete at first '/rtr. iJkeahoiifx'w fc — ll M TuZL’XolXl' *>««!•«* uwwere. me numerous cultivated rorms arc 

sight, has no substance or vitality; hence, refuse; waste; h tiA'xvff-ryt. wifr-ryt,*. Housewifery. _ niostly (lerlyed from ll. onentalis. [L.; sec hyacinth.] 

as, the dry husks of science. , lint, hut, r. [iiut'ted; hut'ting.1 1. /. To store or lly 'hai'a dlz or -des,1. Gr. Myth. The 

It l» thl« puhlie opinion which give* *eti*e to the letter and life sh< ‘ ltor »» « h«t or huts. 11, 1. To live in R hilt or huts. rnn^ort?^ J , nin . ,l J ,cr ) °. f ^ a CChU8, 

to the law^withoui it the written l*w 1* a Acre husk. F. LiKaza ii ti. 1. A small, rude, mcun, or cheaD dwelling* hovel converted bv Zeus into stars, W’hose rising with tbe aim 

or cabin. **’ bctokenetl the rainy season. 2. Astrvn. The cluster of 

uSniMM sisr ‘° m ° out of ihou “ ,,d ^ ta v. t [l?< 

O. Carpentee in The Cosmopolitan Nov., *89, p. 79. n. 1. See hyena. 2. [H-j Mam. A genus 

2. Mil. A log house or other temporary shelter erected VK?i ?A. ^ l \,I iya!n V J™, hyena.] — 

for troops. 3. The outward end or main part of the * *““**"*”' ” “ ^ HM 

hrcech-pin of a musket. [< F. hutte,< G. hutte.] 

Synonyms : cahfn, cot, cottage, hovel, shanty, shed. See 
uousK.— Antonyms: castle, hall, mansion, palace. 


w me U»w: wunoui ii mo » nncn isw in a mere nusfc . \ 

Itditical Ethics vol. I, pt. j, bk. ii, ch. 6, p. 233. [u TW.! 

4. The frame of a mill or machine; hurst; as, the husk 
of a run of millstones. T>. Her. That part of the stalk 
from w hich the pink or gillyflower blows. [ME. husk, < 
AS. hulu , hull; cp. MD. hulsehe, < hulse, hull.] 

—1» usk'»hHck"ler, n. A machine for shredding corn- 
hnska for stnfilng mattresse* snd the like. 

*»u«*k a , n. The ainall-spotied dogfish. [Cp. OF. husscA 
hnskLn. IRare.J Iiusklnesa. 


Hy^ie-unrc-ll'iin 1 , n. pt. Jtam. A Tertiary suhfsm* 
jly of ursold carnivores, having upper cnrnasslal teeth with 
three loliea to the blade, and lower like a dog's, lly"- 
ic-tilire'll)*, a- (t. g.) — liy"tp - iini*c'(ln(e. w.-liy- 
w'tue» «. Same as hyrnic. — Ily-tr'nl -dir, n. pt. 


tin = out; ell; ld=f<?rtd, J ft - future; c = k; church dh = the; to, Bing ink; *o; thin; ah = azure; F. boh, dune. <,/rom; +, obsolete; X, variant. 
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Mam. A family of aduroMean carnivores, especially tJiose 
hariDg the bulla* not septate, and the upper carnasslal tooth 
trilobate and the lower with large Made and small talon; hy¬ 
enas.— Iiy-ie'nifl* Iiy-qv'noiil, u. & n.— Iiy-n*'in- 
form". a. Same as hyexiform.— Ily-ie"ni-1oi , 'inrw, 
pi. Mam. A group of aduroldean carnivores. Including 
the Hyxnhlse and Prolelidse.— lIy"H‘«ni'me» «. pi • 
Mum. The tvpleal I/yamidie aa a snbfsinilj'.— liy-a-'- 
uln(e. n.—11 v-ie^iiR-iioii'ti-tins n. vl. Mam. An 
early Tertiary family of creodont mammals, having four 

F reinolars ana two or three molars In each ratnua, and the 
ourth upper nremolar and all molars above and below ear- 
nassial and enlarged backward. 11 y-je'no-don, n. (t. g.) 
— 1 iy-;e"no-doii'tid, w.— li>'-»e''iio-iloii'toi*l, a. & n. 
liy'n sliy'n» hol'a-hoia, n. [Central Am.] See cow-tree. 
ltynl-, [ Derived from Greek hyalos. k 1«»»: combining 
liyalo-. (forms, denoting glassiness.— liy"n-leN'rence, 
11 . The state of being or process of becoming glassy or 
transparent; glasslnoss.—liy"n-le.*'cenl, «. becoming 
bvallne or glassy; displaying hyaleaecnee.—hy'n-lln. «. 
Chem. 1, A nitrogenous compound, the chief constitu¬ 
ent of hydatid cysts, which on decomposition yields a re¬ 
ducing sugar. ‘2, An allied compound contained In other an¬ 
imal structures.—liy'n-litlie, n. An opaque variety of 
glass, frequently black, green, brown, red, etc., resembling 
porcelain, and valuable owing to Its strength.— liy"a-li'- 
tis, n. ftithol. Inflammation or the membrane covering 
the vitreous humor of the eye.— 1i y-u1'n-giTi pli, n. 1. 
An engraving made by heliogravure from a drawing on 
glass. 2. An instrument for producing etched figures ou 
glass.— Iiy"n-log'rn-plier, n. One who etches or en¬ 
graves on glass.—liy"n-losr'rn-i»li 3 '* n, 1, The art of 
engraving on glass, either with a diamond, emery, or lij’dro- 
fluoric ncld. 2, A mechanical method of drawing on a 
transparent substance, by means of which objects are ve- 

r rodueed as they are seen In perspective.— liy"n-Iom'e* 
ail, n. Petrol. A variety of taehylyte.— 11 y"n-lo-m>in'» 
i-da*, n.pl. Spony. A family of nmphldlseophorous hexnc* 
tlnellidaDs with long sill clous threads and numerous pen- 
taet-plDDula spicules In the dermal and gastral surfaces; 
glass-sponges. Ily"n-lo-iie / inn» n. (t. g.) l!y"n-lo- 
ne-innt'i-ilret*— liy"n-lt>-ne / itiirt, a. & n.-l»y''n- 
lo«m»'iiiot<l, a.— Iiy-n I'o-phnne, n. Mineral. A vitre¬ 
ous white aluminum-barium-potassium feldspar, (K^BaiAla 
SI 4 O 19 , crystallizing In the monoellnle system. — Iiy'n-lo - 
plasm, n. Biol. The fluid or semifluid clear substance that 
occupies the meshes of the retleulmn of a cell; the en- 
chylema. See Ulus, under cell. 

The appearance of the strand* or branches of the plasmode [of 
certain Myxomycetes] ... is that of a turhid granular mass bor¬ 
dered by a clearer hyaloplasm. Bennett ano Murray Cryp- 
togamic Botany subdiv. vi, class xxiii, p. 403. [L. O. A co. *88.] 

— Iiy"ft-lo-pins'inie,rt.— liy ff ii-lot>'trr-on«,«. Har¬ 
ing transparent wings, as many insects.— 1iy"n-lo-sper'- 
moil*, a. [Hare.] Having hyaloid or transparent seeds.— 
II y"n-lo-spon'gi-oe, n. pi. Spoil y. The flex act inettidx. 
1Iy"H-lo-*pon'gl-ni.— liy"ii-lo-le'klte, n. Min¬ 
eral. A vitreous white silicate (HtHhBaCaUHSlcOis), 
found either massive or eoaraely crystalline. — liv-n I 'o- 
type, «• A positive photograph on glass copied from the 
negative; a photographic transparency: no longer In use. 
liy'a-lln(e, bai'a-hn, a. Consisting of or resembling 
glass; transparent; crystalline; as, the hyaline layer of a 
hnir-follicle. [< LL. ftyalinus , < Or. hyalinos, of glass, 
< hyalos, glass.] —hyaline cnrtilnge, that form of 
cartilage In which the cells are embedded In a homogeneous 
translucent matrix. 

liy'a-ll n(e, n. 1. A glassy surface; something trans¬ 
parent. 

Through the clear hyaline, the Ship of Heaven 
Came sailing from eternity. 

Montgomery Pelican Island can. 1, st. 11. 
2, (1) llynloplnsin. (2) The hyaloid membrane. (3) The 
hyaline cartilage.— !iy'n-lliie*qiinrty/', n. Quartz with 
b bluish.ophleseent east due to presence of chalcedony, used 
bs a gein. 

liy'a-llle, hai'a-lait, n. A pellucid glassy variety of 
opal, of no commercial value, (hilled also Muller's glass. 
Ity'a-lold, hai'a-leid, a. Similar to glass; pellucid, 
f < LL. hyaloides , glass-green, < Gr. hyatoekles, < hya- 
tos , glass; and see -oii>.] 

—liynloid ineiuhi nlie, the structureless transparent 
membrane that encloses the vitreous humor of the eye. 

— liy"n-lol'dn, 7 t. The hyaloid membrane. hy"n» 
lot'de-nj.— liv"ii-loi-di'ti*, n. J\tlhol. inflammation 
of the hyaloid membrane of the eye. 

Hyawa gjiiiii, see gum. 

I 13 -ber'iia-clet, liy"ber-une'ii-l 11 m, liy'ber- 
nalet. liy"ber-na'ilo 11 +. See hmieknacle, etc. 
1 iyl>'o-dont, hib'o-dent. I. a. I. Having crowns 
surmounted by a principal median prominence and one 
or more lateral ones, as the teeth of hybixlontold sharks. 
2. Having such teeth; of or pertaining to the Hybodon- 
tidee. II . n. One of the Ilybodontidee. 

H) li"o-doii'll-d;t% hib'o-don'ti-di or -de, n. jd. Jch. 
A Mesozoie family of prosarthral sharks often united 
with Heterodonlkhe , but typically differing by having 
hybodont teeth. llyl^oohiN, n. (t. g.) [< (ir. hybos, 
hump, -f- 0 doits (odont-\ tooth.] Hy l>"o-don'ie*i; 
II yl>"o-don«tol'de-lJ. 

—Ii yb"o-don'U<l,/i.— 1 iyl»"o-don'lold,a.&/i. 
Iiy'brld, hai'brid or hih'rid (xm), a. 1 . Frodueed by 
the interbreeding of different varieties, species, or genera 
of animals, or the cross-fertilization of plants; mongrel; 
crossed; eross-bred. liy'bra}. 

At the earliest date to which we can trace them, the Mongolian 
and the Negro, with their sub*types and hybrid races, divided the 
major part of the earth between them. 

Charles Morris Aryan Pace ch. 1, p. 9. [s. c. o. *88.] 
2. Derived from Incongruous sources; composed of 
mixed elements; as, a hybnd word. 3. Bee-keeping. 
Cross-mated; said of a queen. liy'brlri-oiiH?. 

— hybrid coin mitiee [Gt. ifrlt.l, a body selected 
from opposed sections of the Houhc of Commons to report 
on Important, hut not Government, measures, 
liy'bru), v. 1, A 11 animal or plant produced from the 
mixture of different breeds, species, or genera; half- 
breed; mongrel. The mule, bred between the horse and 
the ass, is the most familiar example among animals. 
In bee-culture hybrid generally denotca a cross between 
blacks and Italians. Hybrids are usually infertile among 
themselves, and also with members of either parent 
species. 

The carrent physiological test of distinct'specie* Is the produc¬ 
tion of non-prolific hybrid. 

S PEN (HR Essays, personal Beauty p. ICO. [A. ’68.] 
2. Anything of heterogeneous origin or incongruous 
parts; s|x»ciHcally, In grammar, a form or word of mixed 
origin, an talkative (Anglo-Saxon, Latin), itderlojhr 
(Krench-Latin, Dutch), counfship (French, English). 3. 


Bee-keeping. A cross-mated queen. [< F. hybrid? y < L. 
hybnda , mongrel.] — Iiy'brl<l-onK, a. 

iiy'bri-di"wn-bl<«*, etc. See immtDtZAnLE, etc. 

liy'brld-lMin, bai'brid-izmoi* liib'riti-, n. 1. Thestate 
of being hybrid; descent from differing parents; ns, the 
mule is an instance of hybridism, liy-forld'l-tyj; 
Iiy'brld-yJ. 

Hybridism ... is one of the greatest obstacles to the general 
acceptance and progressof the great principle of evolution. 

Darwin Cross and Self Fertilisation cb. 1, p. 27. [a. ’77.] 
2. The act of interbreeding for the production of animal 
hybrids, or the act of inducing the hybridization of 
plants. 3. The mingling in one wort! of elements de¬ 
rived from more than one language; ns, the English lan¬ 
guage is full of hubrndlsms. 

hy'brid-isG boi'iirld-lst or hlb’-, n. One who hybrid¬ 
izes. 

liy'brld-lze, hai'brid aiz or hih'rid-. v. T-tzED; -f- 
ZiNG.J 1. 1. 1. To cause to produce hybrids by inter¬ 

breeding or cross-fertilizing. 2. To combine in a hybrid 
manner, as in forming new words. 

II. i. 1. To generate hybrids by Interbreeding. 2. To 
be capable of cross-breeding. 

The pear and the quince may be grafted together, hut will not 
hybridize. A. A. Crozier Popular Errors about Plants ch. 9, 
p. 81. [R. P. co. ’92.] 

liy'brld-lse}:.— liy'l>r!d-l"zn-[or -*a-]bl(e, a. 
— liy"br!d-l-za'[or -ssi'Jllon, n. The act of hy¬ 
bridizing, or the state of being hybridized; hybridism. 
)iy"brlil-n'Uon$ [Hare].— liy'brid - l^zer or 
-*er, n. 

liy'dage, hai'dgj, 71. A land-tax. See iiidaoe. 

lty"dau-to'l<\ hai'dan-to'ic, a. Chern. Of, pertaining 
to, or derived from hydsntoin. 

— liydnntoie acid, a crystalline compound (OsHoNoOa) 
formed by boiling hydantoln with barium hydroxld. Called 
also glycolluric acid and vramido-acellc acid. 

Iiy-dnii'lo-lii, hai-dan'to-in, 7i. Chem. A colorless, 
crystalline, sweetish compound (C 3 H 4 N a O a ) derived from 
urea. Called also glycdlyl urea. [< Gr. hyddr , water, -f- 

ALLANTOIX.} 

It y'da-l I d ,hai'da-tid or hld'a- (xin), n. 1. An encysted 
vesicle containing an aqueous fluid, especially one formed 
by a larval tapeworm. 2. An encysted larval stage of a 
tapeworm. [< Gr. hydatis, drop of water, < hydbr ( hy- 
dat-\ water.] liy'da-fl*i.— hydntld of Morgagni 
(AuaL), one of the veglcular structures found near the teatls 
and upon the Fallopian tube, believed to be the vestiges of 
the duet of Muller and the Wolffian body. 

— li j’"dit-tId'l-form", a. Having the form or 

character of a hydatid. liy-rint'I - liy"- 

da-lld'l-notiM, a. Of, pertaining to, or having hyda¬ 
tids.— Iiy"dn-tl5r'c-»»<ui!S a. Producing hydatids. 

lly^da-tlii'l-da', hai’da-tin'i-di or liid'a-tiu ; i-de, n . 
})l. Helminth. A family of illoricate nloitnan rotifers, 
especially those with u transverse trociial disk, double 
wreath, malleate trophi, anti furcate foot, lly-ilnt'l- 
lin, 71. (t. g.) [ < Gr. hy (latinos, watery, < hyddr (Jiydal-), 
water.]—li y-dnt'I-nld, n .— liy-dal'I-iiold, a. 

Ii j ,/ da-tl.*m,hai'da-tizm orhid'a-, n. Med. Thesoutid 
caused by the fluctnatiou of pus in an abscess. ( < Gr. 
h yd or (h ydatA, water.] 

1i3 r ila-told, hoi'da-toid or hid'a-, a. 1. Resembling 
wnter; aquiform. 2, Of or pertaining to the aqueous 
humor. [<Gr. hydatoeidls , < hyddr (hydat-), wnter; 
nnd see -oid.] — Ma-tohl, n. Tlte membrane in¬ 
vesting the aqueous humor of the eye; also, tlte aqueous 
1 tumor. 

liydct. r. & 7i. Hide. 

Iiy'dert, «. A water-snake. 

liydOiiim, hid'nom, n. 

Hot. 1. A genus of hymeno- 
mycetous fungi in which the 
hymenium is on the surfaee 
of soft dependent spikes, 
hanging like icicles from the 
under surface of the pileus. 

Some of the species, ns II. Ilydnnm repandnm. 
Vepandum, the hedgehog or a, vertical section of tbe pileus, 
spine mushroom, are edible, showing Bpikes of the hymenium. 
2. [h-] A plant of this genus. [< Gr. hydnon , eatable 
fnngns.l — liyd'nold, a. 

Iivdr-. Derived from Greek hyddr^ water: a combining 
form, denoting wnteriness, or in chemistry the presence of 
water or hydrogen. [For words beginning with h ydr- not 
found in this list, see vocabulary place.] —11 v^lrn-en- 
rt'im, n. pi. Arach. A group of prostlginatous Rcartdsns 
with aquatic Habits ss //yrfmcAii/d«r.— liy'drn-ca- 
vin«», a.— Ily-dvneh'iii-dte, n.pl. Arach. A family of 
nearidanswitfi subglobular body, short palpi, two eyes, and 
legs eIIlate tor swhniuJng; water-mites. Ily-<lt*ncli'iin, 
71. (t.g.) — iiy-drncii'niri, a. & — liy-*lrneh'iii>ld, a. 

—lly"ilrnc-tin"i-oiMe-n,7i. pi. Zooph. Asuperfamlly 
of gvmnoblastlc hydrolds having the trophosome a colony 
of organieally associated hydninths with a perisarc overlaid 
by ccenosare.—Iiy"drnc-tin'i-nn, liy"*!i*ne-tin /! 'i- 
oi'de-nn, a.&n.— liy"di*H-ilt*-iii'lis, 7 i. J\ithot. In¬ 
flammation of h lymphatic gland.— IIy"drn-depli'n-gn, 
71. pi. Entom. A section of adephngous beetles having 
the hindmost legs flattened and fringed with hslrs; water- 
beetles.— Iiy"drn-dt*|>li'n-gnn, n.— hy^ilrn-deph'- 
n-Knu*.a—liv'drn-gog(ne,n. Med. Any medicine that 
causes abundnht w'Rtery evHCiiatlons.— liy-dras/o-gyt, 
7t. The art of constructing aqueducts or artificial channels, 
or of conveying water in them.— Jly-drnl'iru*, n. pi. 
Same ns Alg m.— Iiy-drnin'idu*, n. Chem. One of a se¬ 
ries of solid crystalline compounds having the general for¬ 
mula iS*2H3(in which R Is any base) and derived from eertnln 
nidehvues. chiefly Hromntle, by the action of ammonia.— 
liy-ifvnm'i 11 (i‘« 71. Chem. One of a series of viscous 
alkaline base's formed artiflelally by the action of ammonia 
on ethylene oxld —iiy-drn 111'iii-o*, 11 . Pilhol. Tbe pres¬ 
ence of Rii unusual or excessive quantity of liquor Birmii.— 
liy'drnuth, n. Zooph. A proper nutritivehydrojdzuold, 
or tbe part with the mouth and digestiveenvity.— IiyMrn- 
1>nlt, 71. Same as uydropult.— liy"drnv-u:o-cIilo'- 
rid(e, n. A double salt of mercuric ehlorld wtthaehhq;td 
of another base.— liy'drar-gyret, n. Quicksilver. Iiy'- 
drnv-gire+.—iiy"drnr-sry-ri'n-*i*, ». Pathol . Tbe 
morbid results produced by mercurial agents on tbe human 
Rystcin. iiy"drnr-gyr'i -nti hy-drnr'iry-vUiiiti 
* ** * * * 1 * -- lit.— Iiy* 


white swelhner liy-drnr'thrn*t.- Ily"drn*-pid'i- 
die. 71. pi. Ilerp. A family of pleurodirous tortoiM's, es¬ 
pecially those having 9 plastral bones Rnd the head little 
depressed and inclined II y-drn*'i>i», ti. (t.g.) Hy¬ 
dra *'i>i -diet.— hy-dra»'pi - did, «.— by -dm w'pi- 
doidj a. A n.— liy'dra-zi*i(e, 71. Chem. 1 , A colorless 
stable alkaline gas (NH2.NH2) derived from dlazo-aeetlc 
acid. 2. One of a group of compounds derived from the 
foregoing hy replacement of one or more hydrogen atoms 
hy another radical; as, phenyl hydrazine (CVi4.NlI.Nll*). 
liy'dra-zeni-t.— hy"dl e-dse'iua, n. JPthol. A swell¬ 
ing produced by accumulation of watery fluid In the cel- 
lurnr tissue. Iiv"dre-de'inat.— liy"dren-eepli'n>lo- 
“ n :ho’ -* 1 - f - ... .. 



liy"drav-gy-ro'wl*tt li 3 -drnr'gyHint 


y"drar- 


gy v'ic, (i. Of, pertaining to, or containing mercury, liy"- 
drar-gy'riilt: liy"drnr-gy'rati*t.— Iiy-drar'gy- 
rmn, n. Mercury: especially so called In pharmacy nud 
formerly In chemistry, iiy'drar-glrrf 1 liy'drar- 
Kyret, — liy"drar-gvr'lr, a. — Iiy"drnr-llira'*»i*. 
n. Pathol. Dropsical effusion Into the cavity of a joint; 


cele, n. Pathol. Congenital "herata of a hydfoeephslic 
brain projecting through a fissure of the cranium, the scalp 
forming the herolal sac.— Iiy"dren-eepli'n-laid, a. 
Resemblinghydrcncepbalua.— hy"dreii-< epli / ji-1011.77. 
Pathol. A congenital bydroeepbalouseondltion of the brain, 
liy-dron'co-plialt.— Iiy"dren-cepli'a-lii*, Pi- 
(hoi. Acute hydrocephalus; w'ater brain fever; Whytfp dis¬ 
ease. — Iiy-<1 ren't er-o-eele, n. Pathol. Intestinal 
hernia, the sac of which encloses watery fluid. 

Ii3''ilrn, hai'dra, n. [hy'dras or hy'du.^, hoi'dr! or 
-dre,/>^.] 1. [11-1 Gr. Myth. The seven-or nine-headed 
water-serpent, inhabiting the Lem*an marshes of Argo- 
lis, slain by Hercules as one of his twelve labors. Two 
beads grew as fast as one was hewn off until he applied a 
firebrand to prevent their growth. 2. lienee, a calamity 
or misfortune springing from a multitude of sources; an 
evil of many phases and difficult of extirpation. 

The Hydra of the many-headed hiwngcrew. 

Pryden Threnodia Auyustalis rt. 16. 
3. Zooph. (1) A fresh-water polyp of the genus Hydra. 

A hydra has the form of a cylindrical tube surrounded at 
the mouth with a circle of thread-like tentacles, hy which 
It captures Its prey, and is commonly found attached by its 
base on tbe under surfaee of the leaves of aquatic plants, 
etc. The hydra, like other low organisms, has the power of 
reproducing Itseir when artiflelally disseeted, each part cut 
on developing into a perfect organism. 

(2) The sexual bad or medusa of any hydroid. (3) [I1-] 
A genus typical of Hydridse. 4. A hydrophoid soa- 
snaKC. .5. A spirit-thermometer with an enlarger] form of 
bulb, designed for quick registration. G. [11-1 A southern 
constellation. See constellation. 7. Her. A ninny- 
headed dragon. [L., < Gr. hydra , Lernaean serpent, < 
hyddr (hydr-), water.] 

Compounds, etc.: — liy'd ra-lorin, a. Same as hy- 
driform.— li.tlicndcil. a. llsvlng many heads; multi¬ 
fariously developed: self-multiplying and hard to suppress. 

The huge hydra*headed subject of the social eoadilinn of Lon¬ 
don’s poor. 

Harold Frederic In Xeic-York Times Dec. 27, ’91, p. 1. col. I. 
—)i,:tnint(Ml, «. [Poet ] Poisonous. 

1»3-<1 rnc'id, hai-dras'id, n. Chem. An acid that con¬ 
tains no oxvgen, as hydrochloric acid (IK’D: so named 
to distingnfsh it from one formed from an o.xid of an ele¬ 
ment, as hyimchlorons acid (11C10). [< nvnu- -(- acid.] 
!iy"<Irswr) I'lc. hai'dra-cril'ic, a. ('hem. Of, pertain¬ 
ing to, or containing aery 1 and water.— liyd carry He ncld, 
b slrupy liquid compound (Gd4(>s), Isomeric with lactic 
add, which readily decomposes Into acrylic acid and water. 
[< IIYDK- -j- ACRYL.l 

IlT-4lrai»'«:e-ii, hai-dran'je-a, n. BoL 1. A consider* 
able genus of trees and shrubs of the saxifrage family 
(Saxi/ragacete), with opposite usually serrate lenves and 
cymose clusters of i>erfcct flowers, or with some of the 
outer individuals ini|>erfect. II. Horten - m 
sia or II. horlensis, origiDally from China, 
is the common hydrangea or snowball of 
cultivation. II. ar)>ore^cens is the American 
hydrangea or wild hydrangea of the Uni¬ 
ted States. 2. [h-] A plant of this genus. 

{< 11 ydr-- f-Gr. angeum, vessel, < angos , 
vessel.]— Ii 3 '*<trnn'<»;e-ad, n. IloL A 
plnntof the tribe llydrangeee. 

Iy-driiii"ge-n'ee-rt‘, hai-draD'je-e’se-l or 
-ge-q'ee-e, n. pi. Bot. A former order of 
plants, now reduced, under the form of Hy - 
dranyete, to a tribe of the order Saxifra - 
garefe. 

liy'd rani, hai'drant, n. 1. A discharge- 
jiipe connected with a water-main, cs- 
ITecialiy one in a street for use in case of 
lire, for watering the streets, etc., having 
a valve that leaves the pipe empty when 
not in use; a water-plug; fire-plug. ]< 

Gr. hyddr [hydr-\ water.] 

— bull Iiy drain, a hydrant having a 
valve formed by r ball pressed upward 
against a circular seat hy the force of the 
WBter in the main. 

liv'llrnntb, iiv-ilrnT'gy-ruin, lly- 
’drns'pl-div, etc. See hydr-. 
liy-<J ra*'tln, ( hai-dras'tin, n. Chem. 
liy-«l ras'tlne, \ 1 . A white bitter crye- " 
talline alkaloid (C ai n a ,NO«) contained 
in the roots of goldenseal ( Hydrastis 
Canadensis)y having tonic and febrifuge 
properties. 2. A commercial mixtDre of A Hydrant, 
this, alkaloid berberin, and a resin, used y V hen th* rod 
ns a medicine hy some eeleetic physicians, (r) is screwed 
[< Hydrastis.] down, as shown. 

II3-<lrn*'lIs, nal-dras'tis, rt. Bot. A {J*®'’* 1 
genus of herbs of the crowfoot family nenmohJ the 
( Ramntculaceee ), embracing two species outflow of water 
— //. Canadensis , the goldenseal, orange- from the inlet- 
root, turmeric-root, or yellow pnccoon of 10 x )** d .^* 
North America, and an allied speeies of ^* r kc-pipe* (rf, 
Japan. (< hydr- + Gr. drab , act.] 
liy'd rate, hai'dret, rt. [hy'dra'ted; iiy'dra'tino.] 
Chem. To combine with water or its elemeuts to form a 
hydrate. [ < Gr. hyddr (hydr-), water.] 

The purpose of water Intermingled with flour Is to combine with 
and hydrate the starch, to dissolve the sugar and albumen, and to 
moisten the minote particles of dry gluten, so a* to cause them to 
cement together, and thus bind the whole into a coherent mass. 

Youmans Hand-Book Household Science * 486, p. 268. 1 a. ’57.] 
Iiy'drnle, n. A compound formed by nnioa of the 
molecules of water (11*0) with other molecule's or atoms; 
strictly, one in which there is 110 rearrangement of the 
atoms'of the group H a 0: distinguished from a hydivxid; 
as, Bu0.11 a 0 is barium hydrafe, nnd Ba(OH) a is Barium 
hydroxid. 

It is often impossible to tell whether a given compound is arfhp- 
drate or an hydroxide. W aTTS Diet. Chem. 

[ < Gr. hyddr (hydr-). water.] 
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ll) -d rn'tlou, hai-dre'shun, n. Chem. The not or proc¬ 
ess of causing a chemical compound to become a hy¬ 
drate, especially to absorb the gruup U a 0.4hereby form¬ 
ing a molecular combination; also, the state of being so 
combined, li v"«l ra-la'l Ion*. 

— wnter of hydrntion, the group HoO, or water as 
contained Id a hydrate; water of crystallization. 

These minerals ms occurring in nature, . . . especially when they 
have been directly exposed to the weather, often, if not always, 
contain a small amonnt of water, in chemical combination (rearer 
of hydration). S. W. JOHNSON How Crops Feed div. u, ch. 2, p. 
127. [O. J. CO. 

Ity-drait'llc, hai-dr6'lic, a. Of or pertaining to hy¬ 
draulics; involving the moving of water, or the force ex¬ 
erted by water in motion. 

The Semites . . . have not left in the countries they inhabited 
any traces of such hudraulic works as the earlier races executed. 
Jas. Ferqisson Hist. Arch. vol. i, intro., p. 69. [D. M. 4 CO. ’83.] 

[< F. hydra ulique, < L. hydraulicu* y < Gr. hydrauli- 
ko*. pertaining to the water-organ, < hydbr {hydr-\ 
water. -\-aulos, pipe, < aetni, blow.] Iiy-draullc-nlt. 

Fhrasea: hydraulic mining, a method of mining 

In which a hank of gold-bearing earth or gravel is washed 
awsv by a powerful jet of water and carried Into sluices, 
w here the gold separates from the earth by its specific grav¬ 
ity.—li. press, see hydrostatic press, under hydro¬ 
static.— b. ra 111 . an automatic device by which the fall of 
a comparatively large volume of water 
furnishes power to raise a part, as ooe- 
teotb. to a height greater than that of 
the source —often five tlmea grester. 

The supply-pipe e (see Ulus.) has two 
outlets; the overflow, o, controlled by a 
weighted valve cloalag against the un¬ 
der side of its seat, and the valve r, 
opening upward aod outward, o dis¬ 
charges into the open air; r Into the 
air-chamber, it. The water, entering at 
e from an elevated somvo. flows through 
the valve o until it closes, then opens r 
and passes Into «, the air In which It 
compresses. The pressure under o being , Ti vr i rflIllf c 
thus relieved. It reopens, the current A H>drai,nc Rara * 
again passes out momentarily through o , r closing, and the 
air loo expands, driving the water upward through the pipe p. 

— liy-clrn ti'llo-ul-Iy, adv . Dy hydraulic power. 
— liy"tlrntt-llc'l-ly, ». The property of burdening 
under water; said of materials for hydraulic cement.— 
liy-tlrait'llt‘k'lit:r, n . Hydraulic mining. 

liy-cl rau'llc*, hai-<Ir6ilcs, n. 1. Phytic*. The sci¬ 
ence of liquids, esj>eclajly water, in motion: sometimes 
classed as a branch of hydrodynamics. 2. Engirt. 
The art that deals w ith moving water, the regulation of 
and protection against Its natural action, its artificial 
conveyance for useful purposes, and the mechanical 
utilization uf Its force; hydraulic engineering. 

If the Homan* had be^n better acquainted with the law* of hy¬ 
draulic*. they would not have constructed all the aqueduct* which 
•nrronnd the mint ot their citica. UK ToeqCEVnXE Democracy 
fn Am. tr. by Hwvca, pt. ii, hk. 1, ch. 12, p. 56. [a. s. a. r 5±.] 

liy-rirnu'llMi, hai-drS'llst, n. One who studies or is 
expert in hydraulics. Iiy"drnii-ll'elani. 
hy'd rii-zin. liy"drc-ihe'mn, etc. See hydk-. 
hy-tl rr'ml-ii, hal-drl'mi-o or -drtFini-a, n. A state of 
the blond in which the water)* elements are In excess. 
[< hydh- 4- Gr. haima, blood.] lij'-tlrie'ml-n;. 

— Iiy-<1rein'll*, liy-dri» i iii'lc, a. 
liy'dri- 11 . hol'dri-a. n. I-,*, pi.] fL.] ('In* 9 . Antiq. A vr*. 
sel for carrying water, hav¬ 
ing a larg** body and narrow 
neck, with handles at the 
sides and a larger ooe at the 
back. 

— liv'dri-nd, n. Gr.Myth. 

A naiad or water-nymph, 
liy'rirlc, hoi'dric, a. 1. 

Chem. Of, ]>erlaining to, 
or containing hydrogen In 
comhinntion. 2. Of or |>er- 
taininc to wnler. 
liyMrlt a, hai'drics, n. 

[Rare.] Phytic*. The 
science that treats of water. 

Iiy'drltl 1 , i hal'd rid, n. A 
liy'd ride, ( binary com¬ 
pound of hydrogen; a cam- 
jionDd of hydrogen with an¬ 
other element or compound 
radical acting as nu ele¬ 
ment. 

liy'd rld>, «. 

Iiy d ridw. 



llydrln. 

Women with hydrise drawing 
water at the *acred fountain of 
One of the Callirrho^. ( From a Greek black- 
figured hydria, BrilUh Jtiwum.) 


IIv'drl*dsc, hai'dri-dt or -de, n. id. Zooph. A family oT 
clentheroblastic hydroids, especially tltose having filiform 
tentacles round the oiooth, and occurring In fresh water. 
[< IIydiia.] 

liv'drl-form, hoi'dri-ffirm, «. Zooph. Having the 
form or a hydra. [< hydra 4- -form.] Iiy'drn- 
lormt. 

liy"drl-od'l<*. hai’dri-ed'ic, a. Chem. Of, pertaining 
to, or containing hydrogen and lodln. [< uvDit- -f- 
iodine ] hydrlodlc acid, a dense, colorless, suffoca¬ 
ting gas (lilt, soluble In water, formed by the union of hy¬ 
drogen and lodln. 

— hy'drl-o-dntc, ft. A salt of hydrlodlc add; an lodld. 

liydro-. Derived from Greek hyd&r , water: n combi¬ 
ning form. [For words beginning with hydro- not 
fouad in the lists or the group below, see vocabulary.} In 
chemistry hydro- Is prefixed to compounds containing hy¬ 
drogen. or one of the groups hydroxyl (HO) or water <11 2 0,) 
in either atomic or molecular combination. 

I’sed as an Inseparable prefix with any of the following 
. .. -- * ‘ “ rut • 


words. It designates a compound of sllgl 
resembling the original compound: 


mcrldln 
anlsolo 
anthracene 
benzamld 
benzoin 
berberin 


bilirubin 

carbostyrll 

carrotln 

cellulose 

chlnone 

elnchonln 


dunam Id 

cotarnln 

cotoln 

conmarlu 

galleln 

{satin 


t Importance and 

nanbthol 

pblorone 

plcolln 

qutuhi 

qulnone 

toluquioone 


It Is used In the same sense as ao Inseparable prefix 
with the following adjectives: 

Ik*qzo1c fluoborlc 

cinnamic (lnosiliclc 

croconlc ineconic 

ferrleyanlc mellltle 

ferrocyanlc mellonlc 


mnconlc 

pbtliallc 

pfneric 

selenlc 

sorbic 


sulfurous 

telluric 

xanthle 


Prefixed to the names of minerals, It Indicates the pres¬ 
ence of water of hydration; as, h ydroboraeite; hydro * 
ecrusjtc; rtyrtrogloberltc; A^rfromagncslte; A^rfrotalclte.— 
hy"dro *nd"e - ni'tiw, n. Itithol. IntianunaMon snd 
suppuration of the sweat-glands. lii"di*omd"e-ui'- 
hy"drosn«or'ic, ft. Pathol. Characteristic of 
an accumulation 1 q a cavity of both air and w ater: said of 
the sound given oa auscultation. — hy"d ro-bn-rom'<>- 
(cr, n. An instrument for determining the depth of a body 
of water by its pressure.— 11 y"dro-lin t' 1 -da*, n. pi. ) . 
Entom. The Gerridie. 2* Or nit h. The ClncUa.ae.-~ l|y"- 
dro-bi'i-die,«. pi. Conch. A family of holostomatous pec- 
t ini branchiate gastropods, variously limited, often united 
with ItiMoldse, but with 110 cirri on tne opercullgerous lobe, 
lly-ilro'bi-n, n. (t.g.)- Iiy-drn'lii-iri, ft.— liy-d ro'- 
bi-oiil, ft.— liy^cIro-bi-n'His, n. The development of 
low organic forms in fluids.—lly"dro-brnn''clii-n'tn, 
n.pl. Conch. The i jpisthohranchlategastropods. Ilv^ilro- 
bi-HD'chi-nt.—liy'ilro-brn iicli, n.—liy / 'ch*o-brRn / - 
clii-ntc, ft.— 11 y' / <1r»-CH»ii / i>l-d{e, n. pi. Entom. A 
family of pyraltd moths. Ily / 7 dro-ciim'|)n, n. (t.g.)— 
by'Mro-cnm'ulcl, a. & n.-liy / 'dvo-cnin / t>oi(l, 
Iiy^ilro-crir'liii-rctti «. Chem. I, Carbureted hydro¬ 
gen. 2* A hydrocarbon.— Iiy^ilro-cnr'di-n, n. Itithol. 
Same as hydropericardii m.— hy // ilro - enn'liis, n. 

I-li, pi.] Zooph. The ponion of a hydropliyton lnterv'C- 
nlng between the hvdrorbiza and hydranth.— Iiy-ilro- 
cnii'linc, a — lly^ilro-ceii'i-ilH*, n. pi. Conch. A 
family of terrestrial rhlpidoglossatc gastropods having 
the central teeth oarrow' or partly wanting, the lateral 
straight, and the marginal numerous and w ith denticulate 
crowns, a subglobtfiar shell, and a calcareous operculum 
with an lnocr apophysis, lly-flroc'r-nn, n. (t. g.) — 
hy-flroc'c-iiiil, hy-ilroc'e-uoid, ft—hy'Mro- 
cc-rnm'ic, ft. Describing porous pottery through wlilch 
water exudes and causes coolness by evaporation— liy". 
ilro-cer'n-Mte, n. Mineral. A basic lead earbonate 
crystallizing iu the hexagonal system. — liv-ilrncli'n- 
rnd, n. Any plant of the natural order l/ydrochurida- 
cere.— II y"drn - clin r"i - dn'cc - n», n. pi. Hot. An 
order of monocotyledonous herbs—the frogblt or frog’s- 
blt family — always aquatic, with short or sometimes 
elongated, frequently floating stems, linear leaves, and reg¬ 
ular unisexual flowera, the fruit ripening under water. It 
embraces 14 genera and about 40 species. 11 y"drn-clm- 
ru'ce-reti Ily"dro-clm-rid'c-tPtt 11 y"dro-clin t*"- 
l-dln'e-irt.— by"dro *clinr"i -fln'cconH, ft.— II y- 
droeli'n-ri*, n. Pot. A geaus of herbs of the fiogbft 
family (/ lydrochnridacece ), tne only species being H. J for- 
HHfruiwr, the frogblt.— 11 y^drb-cliirr'i-ilm, n. pi. 
J film. A family of large hvstrlcoldean rodents having 
the third molara very long aod with many transverse lami¬ 
na?, as cnpvbaras, Ily // dro-ch(p'riiN, n. (t. g.)—by"- 
dro-clmyrifl, n — by / "dro-clitr / rnid, ft. & lly"- 
dro-cliip-ri'nir, n. pi. J/am. The Ilmlrochcerldte as a 
subfamily of Carlfdae. — hy"d ro»cliir'rinc, ft. & n.— 
Ily"dro-cn-rAl'li-n, n. pi. Zooph. A suborder of 
eoralllgcnous hydroids having a skeleton formed hy cal¬ 
careous coral permeated by cmnosareal tubes from which 
hydranths are develop<'d, as In mllleporcs. Ily^dro- 
cor^nl-li'uieJ. — li y"i!rn - co-rn I'lI - n 11 , li)* / 'il 1 * 0 - 
eor'nl-lhic, ft. & n.~~ 11 y r/ d ro-cor'l-xn*, fl. pi. En¬ 
tom. A sulnllvlslon of hetoropteroua Insects, especially 
those with short antenn:e coacenled In sulnjctiiar cavities, 
and adapted for swimming, as In XotonectUlis and yepldie. 
11 y - d roe'ii- rest j Ily"dro - cor'I - Mat.— Iij"d rn- 
eiir'i-Hnn, ft. & n .— 11 y"d ro-cot'y-Ic, n. Bot. A 
hu*ge and widely distributed genus of berlmof the parsley 
family ( Cmbelllferie), with palmately nerved or dlasccti*<l 
leaves and simple umbels of small flowera: popularly knoavn 
as wtiter»pennyicorl liy"dro-ry'n-iiitCj n. Mineral. 
A pale-green, brownish, or yellowish tninsiucont cupric 
sulfate H 11 SO 4 ), that crj'stallfzcs in the orthorhombic sys¬ 
tem.— Iiy'dro-ey hi, n. 'Zooph. One of the saccular cce- 
nosarcal processed lK>mo with grouns of gonophorca on a 
commoo stem in siplionophorcs.— iiy"«lro-cvH'iic, 
liy"dro-<*VH'tis, n. Itithol. A <*yst containing a serous 
or watery fluid; a hydatid.— lly"dro-dic'ty-on, n. 1 , 
Hot. A genus of fresh-water alga*, the only species being 
//. utriculatutn, the w*ater-nct 2. A form of bacterium 
occurring In oeMlke aggregates.— lly "ilro-dro'mi-cn, 
a. pi. Entom. A section of troehalonodoua bugs, espis 
elally those with superposed claws.—by"dro-dco'ini- 
cun, ft.—Iiy-drce'ci-mu, n. [-ci-a, pi.) Zooph. A 
saectilar cluunber or cavity of the swimming-bell loto 
which the caenosnre Is retractile In calycophorans.—Iiy- 
drtf'cl-nl, ft.— liy"ilroiox-trnct'or, n. An apparatus 
for n*movlng nmlstnre from yarns, cloths, or other mate¬ 
rial. In process of manufacture.— li y'il 1 * 0 - 1*11 gi*, «. Zool, 
luipervfous to water; shedding water.— l»y"dco-gn 1 - 
vnii'ic* n. Pertaining to galvanic currents produced by 
liquids.— hy'dro-trmle, n. [Ihirc.] Elec. A negative 
pole. — by - drop'll - rrt, n. [Kare.] A liydrld. — liy- 
drog'n-rrt"on, liy-drog'n-vot"ted, ft — 11 y"ilro- 
lii-foi'ilo-a, n. pi. Zooph. A siiperfHniUy of gymno- 
bhistle hydroids having unsyintnetrical hydranths, with 
only oae or two lateral tentacles.— liy"dro-lu-i*oi'iIc- 
(in, ft.— Iiy'dro-lymph", «. A w atery fluid constituting 
the blood of the lower and of some of the higher inverte¬ 
brates.— by"dro-mng'lic-sito, n. Mineral. A basic 
magnesium carbonate, crystallizing probably In the inono- 
clinlc system.— liy'd rn - inn n"cy, n. Divination hy 
means of water.— liy"dro-tun'iii-a. n. Pathol. 1 . A 
form of mental derangement characterized by a propensity 
to suicide by drow ning. 2* An Insatiable eravlog for water, 
as In diabetes.— liv"dro-iimii'tie, a.— liy"di*o-ine- 
iIii'hh, n. [-s.E, pi.] One of the Ilydromedutie.— 11 y 
dr«-me-dn'N«*, «. pi. Zooph. A division of ccclente- 
rates, especially a subclass of bydmzoans without gaetral 
filaments and generally with tileduslform sexual individuals, 
know*n as eryptoearpous Dftrophone, Craspedota , etc. 
II v"dr»-nio-dn'Hl-dut 1 II v"dro-ino"dn-Hl'iiiof, 

— liy"dni-mr-dii'Min, liy"dro-ino-dii'Hold, a. A: n. 

— by"d ro-moii-iii-gi'lifs, # 1 . Itithol. Meningitis with 
effusion of serum; Whytt’s disease; Internal hydrocephalus. 

— hy"dro-inot"n-»i»oi*'t»liifsm, n. Cieol. Metamor- 
phlstn, as of rocks, produced l»y water and heat: contrasted 
w ith pyromeUtmorphlxm. IIy"dro-inet'rl-dm, n. pi. 
Entom. A family of hydrodromlean bugs. IIy-drotn'- 
e-trn, n. (t. g.) II y-ilroni'o-tric;.— liy-droiii'o- 
trld, «. A n.— by-ilrom'e-troiil, ft.— Iiy"dr«-inet'- 
ro-grjiph, n. An instrumeot for determining and record¬ 
ing the quantfty of water discharged from an orifice in a 
given time.— liy"<lrn-inn'tor, n. A motor that propels 
vessels hy the reaction of water ejected from the sides or 
stem.— IIy"ilro-my-i'nie, n. pt. Mum. An Australian 
subfamily of murold rodents with tw*o rooted molars divided 
into transverse lobes In each ramus. II y'llru-tnyn, n. (t. 
RA—hy'ilro-myil.n,— hy-di nm'y-i n(e, «.&«.— hy"- 
ifVo-inys'tn, n. In the early Christian church, one who 
sprinkled the congregation with holy water as they entered 
or left the church. Iiy"ilro-myj*'tei 4 .— lIy"tlro-ne- 
inn'(e-:r, n. pi. Hot. The alga*: an early naine.-hy"- 
ilro-neph'e-ll te, n. Mineral. A massive white or dark- 
gray translur«*nt hydrous sodium-almnlnum silicate (IIjNa 2 
AI 3 SI 3 O 16 ), allied to nephelliie, that crystallizes proha hi v In 
the hexagonal system. - li y"<1 ro-ui*pli -I'ii'mIn, n. Itithol. 
Distention of the kidney iromaeeiiiiiulatlonof urine due to 
obstruction of the urinary passages.— by"dro-iii*tili- 
nit'ie. ft — liy'ilm-iiet 1 e, n. [K.J A small force-pump 


for watering flowers: syringe.— lly"«lro - t>n - rnn'in- 
tre, n.pl. A Christian sect of the 1st century who used 
water alone la celebrating the eucharlst. Called alsoAqwft- 
rians and Encratite*.— l»y"iIro-per"i-eai*'4li-iiin, n. 
Itithol. Accumulation of serous fluid within the pericardi¬ 
um; dropsy of the heart.— hy"dro-per"i-t»non-nin'- 
nl-n, n. Itithol. loflammatioo of the lungs complicated 
with dropsical effusion.— liy"dro-per"l-to-i»e'iiin, n. 
Dropsy of the abdomen; ascites.— liy'dro-pliane, n. 
Mineral. A whitish or light-colored opal, opaque when 
dry, but translucent when wet.— liy-dropli'n-iious, ft. 
Becoming transparent when placed In water.—II y- 
(lrnpli'i-ilie, n. pi. Herp. A family of snakes with fixed 
polson-faogs and a compressed tall: sea-soakes. lly'- 
drn-pbiH, n. (t. g.)—Iiy'ili n - phid, n.—Iiy'dro- 
plioid, ft.— Jly"dro-i>hil'i-da*, n. pi. Entom. A 
family of clavlcorn heetles having the doraal abdominal 
segments partly membranous, the central segments free, 
and the palni distant aod slender: mostly aquatic. IIy- 
dropli'i - lira, n. (t. g.)— Iiy'dro-phile, 71 — hy- 
drnpli'I-lld, a. & — Iiy-ilinpli'i-loid, «.—Iiy- 


o-rnii, a. « hy-drnplriii 
plinre. n. An apparatus for obtal 
quired depth.— liy"dropli-thnl' 
largement of the eyeball hy lucres 


_ _ _ ..y-dri__. 

Bot. ^Vater-lovlng: said of flowers in which the pollen is 
conveyed to the stigma by the agency of water.— II v- 
drnpli'w-rn. ». Zooph. The Ifytlromedu*ae restricted: 
opposed to Discophoru snd Siphonophoru.— Iiy-il rnph'- 
o-rnn, a. & n.~ liy-drupli n-rons, ft. — liy'ilrn- 

...-- . - -obtaining water from any re- 

.hnl'nii-n, n. Pathol. En- 
... „ locrease In either the aqueous 

or the vitreous humor; dropsy of the eye.— II y"drn- 
pliy l-ln'ee-te, n. pi. Hot. An order of annual or peren¬ 
nial gamopetalous herbs—the waterleaf family—commonly 
hairy or rough, with mostly alternate leaves aud scorplold 
clusters of regular pentamerous flowers. It embraces IT 
genera and about 130 spec lea, mainly American.— liy"di*»- 
phyl-ln'ccoii*, ft.—Iiy"ili*n-pliyl'li-itm, ft. I-li-a, 
pi .J Zooph. One of the transparent, usually leaf-like pro¬ 
tective coverings of the hydranths, as in sfphonophores.— 
Iiy"ih*n-pbyl"li-n'ce«HH, n. — liy'drn-pliyll**, «. 

I n. Plants of the waterleaf family {Hydrophyllacea?).— 
ly-drnpb'yl-liini, w. Hot. A genus of North-Amerlcan 
herbs called w'aterlenf, of the waterleaf family ( Hydrophyl - 
/ftcenp), with ample petlolcd leaves and white or blue 
cymose-clustered flowera.—liy'dro-phyte, ft. A plant 
Hvlog In water.— liy"dro-pliy-uig'rn-pliy, ft. [liare.] 
The branch of descriptive botany that treats of w*atcr- 
Plnnts. — liy"dro-phy-tnl'o-uy, ft. That branch of 
botany which treats of water-plants. — liy-droph'y- 
toii, n. Zooph. The common basis of the hyiirold tropho- 
some by which the zoolds arc connected Into a single 
colony. — liy-drnpli'y-C oiih, «. — liy'dro-pi"per, n. 
A species of knotweed (IPlygottum I/ydropiper) com¬ 
mon in wet grounds; water-pepper; smartweed.— liy"- 
dro-tria 11'11 -1 n, ft. 1 -l^e, pl.\ Zooph. A larval stage 
of a ccelcnterate intermediate between the pianola and 
actinuin.— liy"dr«-plu-ton'ic, ft. Geol. Relating to 
or produced by the joint action of heat and water, re* 
suiting In fusion at a lower temperature than by heat 
alone; aqueo-lgneous.— liy"dro-piieii-iiiiii'ic» ft. Re¬ 
lating to or produced or worked by the combined action 
of water ana air or gas.— liy"dro-pneii-inn'ni-n, n. 
Itithol. Dropsical effusion Into the lungs; infiltration of 
scrum into the suhstnnoe of the lungs.—|iy'di*o-|Mil"yp, 
n. Zooph. A ponch-sliuped gastrum attached by ita ahoral 
poh* and having round the mouth hollow tentacles as evagl- 
nations of the body-w'nll: the simplest form of hydrozoau 
typified hy a hydra.— Iiy"drn-prn-pnt'hion, ft. Pro¬ 
pulsion by n hydromott>r.— IIy"drop-wyeli't-dse, n. 
pi. Entom. A family of caddls-tllcs with setaceous an¬ 
tenna*, third Joints of maxillary palpi filiform, and feet 
spurred. IIy"dnip-!*y'elie, n. (t. ft.) — liy"drop- 
fcy'cliid, ft. & hy"drop-Hy'elioid, a .— hy-drop'- 
t«*r-id, n. Hot. A plant of the group IlydropterUtea\— 
IIy"drop-to-rid n. pi. Hot. A group or class of 
submerged or floating heterosporous vascular cryptogams 
embracing Snh'inineeie and Mandliacepe. Called also Hhiz- 
ocarpeie. — Ily"ilrop-til' i-div, n. pi. Entom. A 
family of caddls-flles with short an ten me, simple palpi, 
and downy body. Ily-driip't i-ln, ft. (t. g.)— Iiy-ilrup'- 
ti-lid, ft. & ft.— liy-drop'ti-loiil, liy'dru-piiIt, 
n. A forre-pump worked by Iiand; a garden-pump. Iiy'- 
di*n-pnl!j,—by"dri>-|iy-i*e't»H, ». Pathol. Fever 
acconipanled hy profuse sweating; the sweating-sickness. 
— liy"dro-py-i*et'ie, a, liy-dror'n-eliiH, n. Itithol. 
Congenital aecumulntloo of serum between the membranes 
of the spinal cord; spinal dropsy. Iiy-dt’or'rlm-elii«t. 
— liy"dro-rlil'zn, n. [-z.k nr -7 .a\ pi.] The rootstock 
by which a hydroid is attached to Its support; the basal 
part of the hydrophyton.— liy"dr«-rlii'znI, ft.-liy"- 
dror-rlip'a, ft. Itithol. A copious watery discharge, 
specifically of the amnlotie fluid from the womb, liv"- 
dror-elnp'nf,—liy'ilro-snlt, ft. Chem. A salt contain- 
lng hydrogen In eltlier the acfd or the haso; rarely and spe 
clllcally, an acid salt.— Iiy*"d rii-nn r'eo-cele* ft. Itithol. 
Cancer of the testicle complicated with dropsy of the vagi¬ 
nal coat of the testicle.— 11 y"dro-*ci\pli'i-da*, ft. pi. 
Entom. A family of minute clavlcorn beetles having 6 or 
T alidomlnal segments, 8 -Jotntcd tarsi, wings fringed with 
long hairs, ami short antenna*. Ily-dros'eu-plni, «. 
(t. g.) — liy-di*o*'(*n-pliid, «. & ft. — hy-dr(M'en- 
plioid.ft.— hy'dni-^eope, ft. 1. An Instrument for de¬ 
tecting moisture, especially In the air. 2 . An Instrument 
for measuring time hy dropping water from a graduated 
tube.— liy "(I i*o- no '111 n, ft. [-ma-ta.;>C 1 A hydroid colony 
as a whole, liy'il ro-woiiiet.— liy"ilro-Mo'mn I, liy"- 
drn-No'inn-ioiiw, a.— liy'ilro-splierc. n. The atmos¬ 
pheric moisture enveloping the globe. In distinction from 
the atmosphere Itself.— liv'dro-spi rc, ft. Evhln. One 
of the parallel slits or lamellar tubes on the flntambulacrul 
surface of certain crloolds.— liy"drn-*u-doi>'n-thy, 
ft. Itithol. The mode of treating disease hy cold water 
and sweating.—hy"dr«-nil I'lid. -pliide, ft. Chem. 
A compound derived from hydrogen sulfld (IDS) by 
replacing one of the hydrogen atoms with a baste radical or 
base. liy"di*o-Hiil'fitrt; liy"dn>- niiI' I'ii - reijj 
Hiil'fyd-riitet. — hy"dro-Hii I'l'ii-ret-ed, o. Com¬ 
bined with sulfur, as a liydrosulfld.— hv"dro-tneli'y- 
ly to, n. A hydrous variety of taehvlyte. fiy"dm-ttieli'- 
y-litr*t*— !iy"d ro-tn I'cite, ft. Jfineral. A white, pearly, 
translucent liydroxld (H 15 MK 3 AIOV;), crystalllzlog In the 
hexagonal system.—liy"dro-tn-HTiii'e*-ler, «. An elec¬ 
trically operated apparatus showing at a distance the exact 
level of water, as In a reservoir; an electric high- and low- 
water Indicator.— Iiy"dro-t lic'cn, ft. [-c.k, »/.1 Zooph. 
A cup-lfke ehltlnous receptacle protecting the hydramh in 
calyptoblastlc hydroids. — hy "dro-t lie'en I, «. — Iiy "— 
dro"tlier"n-i»eu'tieH, n. Med. Remedial treatment of 
disease by water in various modes and fonns. liy"di*o- 
tlier'R -pyt.— liy"dro - thcr"n - peii'tlc* ft.— I»v"- 
dro-t lio'nix, ft. Itithol. Dropsy of the chest.—hv- 
drot'ict. l.«. Causing a discharge of water. Iiy-drot'- 
ic-ui:. II. «. A hydragogue; purge.— liy"dro-t im'- 
e-trr, ft. An apparatus for determining the hardness of 
water.- Iiy-dro'ti*, n. Itithol. Dropsv of the ear.— 
liy'dru-troplie, «. A pump for raising water by con¬ 
densation of steam; a steam vacuum-pump. Uy'dro- 
trii|M*t.— Iiy"dr»- 7 .luc'it(*. «. Mineral. Ao Inerust- 
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log, white to yellow, basic zinc carbonate <H4Zn 3 C0 7 ), 
fouod chiefly as a decomposition product in zinc-mines. 
liy*dro-bro'iimte, hai'dro-hro'met, n. A salt of 
hydrobromic acid; a broniid. brom-liy'd rntej. 

Iiy"dro-bro'inlo, hai'dro-brO'mic, a. Chem. Of, 
pertaining to, or containing bromln in combination with 
hydrogen.— hydrobromic neld, a colorless pungent gas 
(llBr) formed'by the union of hydrogen and bromin. It 
liquefies at - 40°C. f is soluble in water, and a ten percent, 
solution (U. S. Phartn.) Is used in medicine. Called also 
bromhydric acid. 

Iiy*ilrn«cnr / bi<ki k « haPdro-cfir'bld, n . Chem. A hydro¬ 
carbon. 

Jiy"dro-cnr'boii, hai'dro-cflr'ben, n. One of a class 
of compounds that contain hydrogen and carbon only. 

Such compounds and their derivatives are very numer¬ 
ous, and constitute that branch of chemistry known as 
organic chemistry. Compare chemistry. 

— hy / 'ilro-cn r"t>o-na'ceous, a. Of, pertaining to, 
or containing a hydrocarbon, Iiy^'dro-cnr'lion-nlct; 
hy"dro-cnr-bon'ie$; »iy"dro-cnr'bnn-oii*$. 

liv'dro-ccle, hoi'dro-stl, n. Pathol. A tumor formed 
by the effusion of a watery fluid between the two layers 
of the cnvelojic of the testicle or spermatic cord. [L., < 

Gr. hydrokell, < hyddr , water, -J- kU2, tumor.] 

— liy"dro-ce'llc, a. 

liy"<lro-re|>li-nl'Ic,hai'drosef-al'ic, a. Pertaining to 
or characterized by hydrocephalus. 
liy"dro-ce]>li"a-II > f I*, hai'dro-scf'a-lai'tis or-ll'tls, 
n. Pathol. Acute hraiu fever with watery effusion; 
dropsy of the brain. 

liy"dro-cepli'ai-lold, hai'dro-scf'a-leid, a. Pathol. 

Resembling hydrocephalus. [< hydrocephalus -4- 
-oro.] Iiy^'dreii-eepli'n-loldl; liy"dro-ceplr- 
al-onst.— hydroeephnlold affection (Pathol.), a col¬ 
liquative diarrhea in young children, with symptoms of tu¬ 
bercular meningitis; water brain fever.— li. Aim* use, a 
disease resembling tubercular ioflammation of the mem¬ 
branes of the brain. 

1iy"dro-eci>Ii'ji-lus, hai'dro-sef'a-los, n. Pathol. An 
accumulation of watery fluid within the ventricles or be¬ 
tween the membranes of the brain. 

She died of hydrocephalus; and it has been often supposed that 
the premature expansion of the intellect in cases of that class is al¬ 
together morbid. l)K Quixcev Opium-Eater, Suspiria pt. i, p. 

167, notes. |T. A F. ’65.] 

[< Gr. hydrokephalon, < hyddr ( liydr -), water, 
kephaP, head.] 

liy" ilro-er-riLiii'ic, -ey'n-nite, etc. See iiydko-, 

1iy"ilro-eIilo'rle, hai'dro-clo'ric, a. Chem. Of, per¬ 
taining to, or containing chlorin in combination with 
hydrogen, clilor-liy'drlct; clilo"ro-liy'€lrIr$; 
clilo-ry'd rlfj. 

— hydrochloric ncid, a colorless, corrosive gaseous 
compound (1IC1), exceedingly soluble in water, in which 
form, generally under the trade name of muriatic acid, it is 
largely used in manufactures. It is an important by-prod¬ 
uct io the manufacture of soda*ash. H solidities at — 116° C. 

— liy"dro-eIilo'rate, n. Chem. A salt of hy¬ 
drochloric ncid. liy"dro-elilo'rid:t. 

liy"dro-oy'a-natc, hai'dro-sai'a-nct, n. A salt of 
hydrocyanic acid. 

liy"riro-cy-aii'Ie, hoi'dro-soi-an'ic, a. Chem. Of, 
pertaining to, or confining cyanogen In combination 
with hydrogen. Called also c yanhydric. — hydrocyanic 
ncid, an unstable, volatile, colorless,and extremely poison¬ 
ous liquid compound (11CN) formed by decomposing metal¬ 
lic cyanids with hydrochloric acid, ft lias a characteristic 
odor resembling that of bitter almoods. Called Also prus¬ 
sic acid. 

I have held a drop of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid on a glass 
rod aod brought it toward a live rabbit. Before it reached the 
animal, he dropped dead from inhaling the vapor. 

K. Ogden DoaEMUs Letter to Standard Diet. July 7, ’93. 

Jiy"dro-dy-nam'Ie, hai'dro-dai-nam'ic, a. Of or 
pertaining to hydrodynamics; relating to the force or 
pressure of woter or other fluids. liy"clro-dy-iiiii»i / - 
Jr-alt. 

liy"dro-dy-iiam'Ie*, hai'dro-dol-nam'ica, n. The 
branch of mechanics that treats of the dynamics of 
fluids. See dynamics liy"dro-kl-nct/i <.•*$, 
l.y'd ro-dy"iia-inom'o-l©r, hai'dro-doi'na-inom'- 
e-t£r. n. An instrument for determining the velocity of 
a fluid in motion by it* pressure. 
liy"drose-lec''trle, hai"dro-e-lec'tric, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to electricity developed by the escape of ateam 
under nigh pressure.—liy"drose-1ec"trlc'l-ty, n. 

— hydroscleelric innchine. a machine for develop¬ 
ing electricity by the friction of condensed steam against 
the walls of a shallow orifice or the surface of water. 

hy"«lro*ex-f rnet'or, liy'dro-tHge", etc. See hydro-. 
liy"dro-llu-or'lc, hai'dro-fln-or'ic, a. Chem. Of, 
pertaining to, or containing a compound of fluorin and 
hydrogen, flu "or-liy'drlej. 

— hydro fluoric ncid, a volatile, colorless, hygroscopic 
corrosive liquid compound (HF) formed by decomposing 
metallic fluorids. It readily attacks silica, and is largely 
used for etching on glass, fin-or'ict, 

liy"dro-fo'l>I-n, n. Hydrophobia. Phil. Soc. 

Iiy'dro-sfeu, hai'dro-jen, n. Chem. A colorless, odor¬ 
less, tasteless, gaseous element (II), that liquefies under 
great pressure and at a very low temperature. Sec ele¬ 
ment. Hydrogen is the lightest substance known, being 
14^ times lighter than air and 11,160 times lighter than water; 
hence It is taken as a standard in comparing atomic weights 
and volumes. It is very abundant in nature, occurring as a 
constituent of water and of all organic compounds. It Is 
readily isolated by decomposing its compounds, and, like a 
metal, serves as a replaceable base in Baits, forming acids, 
which are salts of hydrogen. 

Compounds of hydrogen with arsenic, carbon, phospho¬ 
rus, sulfur, etc., equivalent to hydrids, are called nvMoni- 
nreted hydrogen, carbureted Ik, plin*i>hnr<*t« 
ed Ik, nu If are ted b., ete. With vsrious elements it 
forms compounds as Ik mnnnxid, Ik dioxid or per- 
oxid, Ik c til nr Id, and It. mi I fid. 

We cannot analyse any vegetable substance without (Uncovering 
that it contaiD# carbon ond hydrogen, but it ia oot true that au 
substances containing carbon mod hydrogen are vegetable sub¬ 
stances. JEVONS Principles of Sci. bk. i, eh. 7, p. 130. (MACM. ’70.] 
i< hydro- + -OEN.]— h I cn r b ti ret ed hydrogen, 
henvy enrhureted hydrogen, same as ethylene. 

— light carbureted hydrogen, same as marsh-oas. 

— liy'dro-"en-ate, rt. To hydrogenize. - li y"- 
<1 ro-gy n-a'llon, n. Chem. The act of hydrogeni¬ 
zing, or the state of being hydrogenized.—li y'ri ro-tje it- 
Jd,ft. [Rare.] Same as iiydrjd.— liy"dro-sien-ir- 
c r-o ti«, a. Containing or yielding hydrogen. — li y"- 

aofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, j;r = over, eight, c = usage; tlu, machine, j = raiew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 


dro-ge'iil-miK n. Hydrogen in a condensed form, 
us when occluded by palladium. — li y-dro«j'e-iioiiK, 
a. Chem. Containing or pertaining to hydrogen, 
liy'dro-geii-lze, htn'dro jen-aiz. rt. [-ized; -i'zino.] 
Chem . 1 . To cause to combine with hydrogen. 2. To 

produce tin a componnd) chemical action by hydrogen, 
as that of reduction: distinguished from oxidize, liy'- 
(lro-gen-l*ict. 

hy"drn-ge-ol'n-gy, hol'dro-jg-el’o-ji, n. [Rare.] The 
science treating of the condition, circulation, and work of 
subterranean water. 

liy-dro"'no-*y, hai-dreg'no-ai, n. The systematic de¬ 
scription of the waters of the earth; a hydrographic 
treatise. [< hydro- + Gr. gndsis, knowledge, < gi - 
gndskd (gno-), know.] 

liy-droff'ra-fy, n. Hydrography. Phil. Soc. 

liy-drojr'ra-plier, lial-dreg'ra-fgr, n. One who is 
versed in hydrography; a maker of maps or charts of 
the sea or other waters; specifically, a superintendent of 
hydrographic surveys. 

# It is doubtful if any hydrographer would treat aeriouriy hk [Dr- 
Nan sen’s] theory of polar currents. 

A. W. GREELV la The Fornm Aog., *91, p. 771. 
li y"dro-grapli'le, hai’dro-graf'ic, a. Relating to or of 
thenatureof hydrography liy"dro-g:rai>li / Ic-al$. 
Iiy-dros'ra-pliy, hai-dreg'ra-fi, n. The science and 
art of determining ami making known the conditions of 
navigable waters, whether ocean or inland, charting the 
coasts and rivers, determining Hie depths, the quality of 
the bottom, the times of the tides, and measuring the 
currents. [ < iiydro- -f- -graphy.] 

Iiy'drold, hai'dreid. I. a Zooph. Of or pertaining 
to the Hydroida , Uydroidea , or Uydridie. 11 . n. 
One of the Hydroida , Hud wide a, or flydridse. 
Hy-drol'da, hai-drei'da, n. pi. Zooph. An order of 
hydrozoans with generative elements discharging exter¬ 
nally and never with a hvdriform trophosome united 
with the gonosome into a natatory colony: including 
most llydromedmae. [< Gr. hydmddle, like water, < 
hyd dr, water, -f eld os, form.] 

Ily-d rol'de-a, hoi drei'de-a, n. pi. Zooph . 1 . The 
Hydroida. 2. The Eleuthfroljlaslea. 

— Iiy-drol'rie-an, a. & n. 
liy"tlroslg'iic-oiiK, a. Geol. Same as aqueo-igneous. 
liy"«lro-kl-iie1'lc\ hai’dro-ki-net'ic^ a. Relating to 
the motion of fluids and the energy involved in their 
motion. liy"tlro-kl«net'l<*-ali. 
Iiy'^lro-ki-nel'lcw, n. Physics. The science of fluids 
in motion; also, hydrodynamics. Compare kinetics. 
liy-drol'o-jry, hoi-droro-ii, n. The branch of phys¬ 
ical geography that treats of the waters of the earth. [ < 
hydro- -f- -logy.] — li y"t!ro-loff'Io, a. Relating to 
or of thenatureof hydrology. Jiy"«lro-lojr / le-alt.— 
li v-drol'o-jflwt, n. One versed in hydrology, 
liy'dro-lyinpb", hyMro-inn n"cy, etc. See hydro-. 
Iiy-drol'y-sl*, hoii-tlrel'i-sis, n. Chem. The chemical 
dccom]x>sition of a coin|K)und that ensues when the 
group U 2 0 (water) is absorbed by it, causing the forma¬ 
tion of new compounds. 

The so-called soluble starch, which hy hydrolysis is slowly con¬ 
verted into a mylo-=dextrine. T. S. Hunt Systematic Mineratogy 
eh. 6, p. 65. Isci. PU8. CO. *91.] 

[< hydro- -4- Gr. lysis, loosing, < lyd, loose.] 
Iiy'^lro-lyt'le, hoi'dnxlitic, a. Chem. Of, pertaining 
to, or causing hydrolysis; causing the elimination or 
water.— hydrolylle ferment, a ferment whose action 
takes place only to the presence of wster and results in hy¬ 
drolysis. The digestive ferments are chiefly of this class. 
liy"dro-iiie-c*liHii'l€», hoi'dro-mg-can'ics, n. Phys¬ 
ics. The mechanics of fluids, including hydrostatics, 
hydrodynamics, hydrokinetics, and pneumatics, 
liy'dro-incl, koi'dro-mel, n. A liquor, usually unfer- 
inentcd, conaisting of honey diluted with water: when 
fermented it Is called vinous hydromel and mead. 

A fouataio ! — yea, but flowiag deep 
With oectar and with hydromel. 

Owen Meredith Tannhauser at. 15 . 
[F., < L. hydromel, < Gr. hydromeli , < hyd dr (hydr-), 
water, -f- meU, honey.] 

liy"ilro-met'al-litr"g:y, hai’dro-inet / aI-ur"ji, n. The 
process of assaying or reducing ore by means of liquid 
reagents.— li y "il r <»-11 i e t I -1 u r'g:l c-a 1, a. — li y 

<1 ro-inet"al-1 it r'glc-al-1 y, adv. 
li y"»l ro-me'te-or, liQi'dro-mT'te-^r, n. A watery me¬ 
teor; In the plnral, all the meteorological effects produced 
hy water, as rain, snow, hail, etc. 
liy"<lro-incite-or-ol'o-jiy, hoi'dro- 
mr'tg-or-oi'o-ji, n. The branch of meteor¬ 
ology that treats of hydrometeors, or of wa¬ 
ter in the atmosphere, as in rain, clouds, etc. 

— li j'"tlro-i»ie"te-or-o-log'lc-al, 
a. Pertaining to hydrometeorology, 
liy-droiii'c-ter, hai-drem'g-ter, n. 1. 

Phys. Sci. An instrument for determining 
the density or specific gravity of solids and 
liquids by flotation, consisting of a weighted 
glasa bulb or hollow metal cylinder with a 
long stem. When used with aolids, the in¬ 
strument is floated in water; with liquids, 
in the fluid whose density is to be measured. 

Hydrometers are of two general classes: (i) 
those of constant volume , so called because 
each always displaces the same volume of fluid 
at the close of the measurement, the determi¬ 
nation being made by weighting It till it sinks 
to a fixed point; ( 2 ) those of variable volume, 
in which the observer notes the point, on the 
graduated stem, to which his instrument 
sinks. Nicholson’s hydrometer and lleatuo^’s 
arc examples of the two types. Hydrometera of variable 
volume, for measuring the specific gravity of special 
liquids, sre known as alcoholometers , lactometers , etc. 

The specific gravity of fluid is frequently ascertained by the 
h udrometer, a welUknown instrumeut which is of great service 
wnen hasty estimates of only moderate accuracy are required. 

Faraday Chemical Manipulation g 2, p. 66. [c. a l. ’31.] 
2. An Instrument for measuring the flow of water in 
rivers, conduits, etc.; a current-gage. [< Gr. hydio- 
met/'ion , < hyddr (hudr-), water, 4- metron, measure.] 
li v"«lro-niet'rle, hai'dro-met'ric, a. Pertaining to n 
hydrometer, or to the determination of the specific grav¬ 
ity of fluids; also, obtained by a hydrometer. Uy"tlro* 
met'rlc-alj. 



— Iiydrometric pendulum, s current-gage consist¬ 
ing of a hollow ball suspended In a graduated quadrant. 
Iiy-drom'e-try, hoi-drem'g-tri, n. The art of using 
the hydrometer. 

)iy"drn-mo'ior, hy // <lrn-»ep)i-rn'*iN,ete. Scchydbo-. 
liy'Mro-patli'li*, hai'dro-path'ic, a. Pertaining to or 
of the nature of hydropathy. liy / 'tlro-i>alli'Ie-»il+. 
Iiy"«lr»*pntli'lct n. [Coiloq., Gt. Brit.] A temperance 
hotel, usually a summer resort, where hoard is given at a 
stated price, and where guests can have hydropathic treat¬ 
ment If desired. 

liy-drop'a-thy, hai-drep'a-thi, n. Med. The treat¬ 
ment of diseases by the nse and application of water 
internally and externally; water-cure. [< hydro- 4- 
-rATHY.T — liy.drop'a-l111*t, n. Med. One who 
believes In or practises hydropathy. hy^Iro-pnl lit. 
liy"dro-|>lio'bI-H, hai'dro-fO'bl-a, n. 1. Pathol. A 
disease communicated by the bite of a rabid animal, dne 
to a specific vims in the saliva, characterized by great 
disturbance of the central nervoos system, difficulty of 
swallowing, convulsive dread of water, and spasmodic 
mnscular contractions; rabies. 

Pasteur ts inclined to the belief that the protection which he 
secure* against hydrojthobia is due to the notion of a chemical 
nubslanoe, or a ptomaine, aod not to a living germ. 

VaUoiian and Novy Ptomaiaesand Leucomaines ch. 3, p. 109. 
[L. BROS. A CO. ’88.] 

2. Any unnatural ormorbid dread of water, f < F. hydro- 
phobie , < LL. hydrophobia, < Gr. hydrophobia , < hy¬ 
ddr (hydr-), water, -f- phebomai , fear.] liy'dro- 
t>lio"byt. See hydroforia. 

ro-plio'bfe, a. Pathol. Relating to or 
affected with hydrophobia. — li y " <1 ro - pito " bo - 
l>]io'bl-», n. Pathol. A morbid dread of hydropho¬ 
bia, sometimes so extreme as to manifest symptoms of 
the real disease. 

hy-drnpli'o-runs, etc. See hydro-. 
liy-rirop'Ir, hoi-drep'ic. Pathol. I. a. 1. Dropsical;af¬ 
fected with dropsy. 2-Translucent, li y-tl rop'Ie-aU. 

My complexion is grown very sallow, my pulse low, and my body 
hydropicat. Aodison Sjiectator Mar. 29,1711. 

11. n. I, A person suffering from dropsy. 2. A med¬ 
icine efficacious in the treatment of dropsy. [< F. 
hydroplane, < L . hydropicus, < Gr . hydrdpikos, < hy¬ 
ddr (hydr-), water.]—Iiy-«Irop'ic-al-ly, adv. 
liv'drop"«y, hai'drop'si, n. Pathol. Dropsy. [< F. 
hydtopisie, < L. hydroynsis , < Gr. hydrdplasis, dropsy, 
< hydrdps , < hyddr (hydr-), water.] h y'ri r»p*+; li y» 
flrop'fcI-a$. 

liy-ilrnp'iie. hul-drBp'tir, a. [Rare.l Relating to or Af¬ 
fected with dropsy; dropsical; also, thirsty. 
liy"ilrn-py-re'toN, liy-dror'u-chia, ete. See liY'Dao*. 
Iiy'dri>-»tut, hoi'dro stat, n. I. A contrivance for 
preventing the explosion of steam-boilers. 2. An elec¬ 
trical device for making know n the presence of water, as 
a protection against leakage, overflow', etc. 
liy"dro-Ktat'l v, hai'dro stat'ic^ a. Of or pertaining to 
hydrostatics; illustrative of or in accordance with its 
principles. [ < Gr. hydrostates, hydrostatic balance, < hy¬ 
ddr, water,-f- histemi, stand.] liy"<Iro-Nlnl'Ic-al4 

Phrases: — hydrnstntic Imlnnce, a balance for 
weighing bodies in wster to determine their specific grav¬ 
ity.—Ii. bellows, a device for illustrating the law that 
fluid pressure Is proportional to area, it consists usu¬ 
ally of two disks of board connected by leather, with a 
long vertical tube attached; wheo the wliole is tilled with 
vrater, the water in the tube will balance a weight on the 
bellows as much greater than its own weight as the area of 
the disk of the bellows Is greater than the sectiooal area of 
the tube.—I k joint, a joint for large water-mains, h. 
pnrndox, the principle that (disregarding molecular 
forces) any quantity of fluid, however small, mav balance 
any weight, however great, as in the hydrostatic bellows.— 
Ik Dress, a press operated hy the differential pressure of 
water on pistons of different 
diameters. In the ordinary 
form a small piston is worked 
in a water-cham her by means 
of a lever, and the water ex¬ 
erts a steady pressure on a 
larger piston or ram. If the 
larger piston be 100 times the 
area of the smaller one, the 

{ lower (leas friction) will be 
ncreased 100 times over the 
force applied on the lever, 
the advance being reduced in 
a like proportion.—I k jireis- 
(sure, the pressure exerted 
by a liquid, as water, at rest. 

— It y"clro-Mat'lc- 

« af * Vm .. Automatic Hydrostatic Pres*. 

liy"clro-*tai'le*, hen*- _ t 
dro-stat'ics, n. Physics. 1. . ^ 

The branch of science that J,c. bd<T th^ogh the piston* do- 
treats of the pressure and presses the platen, jo, against the 
equilibrium or practically ked- b - The valve-lever, l, serve*, 
incompressible fluids, such I V*"* *** P. 1 **" .<"»»■>• °f 

as water and mercury. 2. »^™rc r l„der,aot.ko,n. 
The mathematical theory of incompressible fluids at rest. 

— l»y"*lro-sta-CI'elan, n. A student of or ex¬ 
pert in hydrostatics, liy'dro-stal 
liy"dro-t'nl'ei»e, hy-dro'iis, etc. See hydro-. 
lty'Mro-llior'mal, hai'dro-therimal, a. Geol. Of, 
pertaining to, or produced by action of heated or super¬ 
heated water, especially the action of such water In dis¬ 
solving, transporting, and redepositing mineral matter. 
— hydrothermal fusion, aqueo-lgncous fusion. See 

AQUKO-1GNEOUS. 

liy''«lro-t ron'Ic, hoi'dro-trep'ic, a. Exhibiting or af¬ 
fected by hydrotropism. 

liy-«lrot'ro-i>I*iii, hai-dret'ro-pizm, n. Pot. The 
phenomena of enrvature induced in a growing plant-or¬ 
gan hy the stimulating influence of motsture. When the 
organ turns toward the source of moisture, it is said to 
be /rositively hydrotropic; when away from it, negatively 
hydrotrojric. T< hydro- -f Gr. trejrd, turn.] 
liy'drotiM, hai'drus, a. 1. Watery; containing water 
of crystallization or hydration. 2. Containing hydro¬ 
gen. [ < Gr. hyddr (hydr-), water.] 

Ity-drox'lil, / hal-drox'iu, -id or -aid, n. Chcfi. A 
liy-«lr<»x'lde, f compound containing the groop hy¬ 
droxyl, and formed by the union of the molecule§ or 
water, so that a rearrangement of the atoms takes place, 
yielding hydroxyl. Thus, barium liydroxid is Da(011) a . 
Compare hydrate. 
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li«.dro\ ; \ hal-drex'i, a Chem. Containing the com-l»j'grin, ) hoi'grin, n. Chem. A pale-yeilow', thick, IIy'11-dre, hal'H-dt 07' -de, n. pi. fffrp. ^ £ ara ^J_?/. ar ‘ 
Dound radical hydroxyl: kid of certain compounds. lij'grl lie, f volatile, pungent, oily alkaloid contained, ciferous amphihians, especially those' with 

hydroxy ael«l, an organic compound having the together with cocain, in the leaves of coca (Erythroxylon teeth, eaeral diapophysea dilate^ and toea generally di- 
p roper ties both of an acid and an alcohol, aod containing coca). [< Or. hygros, moist.] . ,ate f : including numerous tree-toads and tree ' fr ®^* 

the group hydroxyl of the carboxyl group and an alcoholic hygro-. Derived from Greek hygros, wet: a combining [< IIyla.] — liy'lld, n.— nj told. I. a. Of or per- 

hydroxyf group. , , , , form, denoting relation to moisture, not distinguishable taining to the llytidse. II. n. One or the Hylidee. 

liy-drox'yl, liai-dmx'il, n. An unlaolated compound in general use from Wro.-hv'gro-deik, n. A form of liyllt* «. A hill, 

radical (IIO) which occurs in alcohols, most acids, • & ^ 


and many organic compounds. [ < hydr- 4 oxygen 

+ -YL.] 

liy-drox"yl-nin / ln, I hal-drex'ii-am'in, n. 
liy-drox^j l-amlne, I An organic base (_ _ , 

formed by tbc partial reduction of nitric acid. It has 
not been isolated, but is koown In its aqueous solution, 
In which form it acta as an energetic reducing agent. [< 

HYDROXYL 4 AMIN.l 

Hy'Mro-zo'n, hordro-zO'n, n. pi. Zooph. A class 
of coeleoterates, especially those without a sharp differ¬ 
entiation of the archenteric cavity into axial, digestive, 
anil perinxlal septate portions, as in hydne, medusie, 
jellyfishes, sea-blubbers, etc. [< hydro- -j- Gr. zbon, 
animal.] — Iiy"dro-zo'nl, a.— liyMro./o'Hii, a. 
& n.— 1 1 y"d ro-zo'le, a .— liy^dro-zo'on, n. 
hy'dra-relt, n. Same as hyprio. 

hai'dros or ht'drus, n. 1. Ilerp. A genus 


hygrometer Ii 
adjusting two sliding pi 
, n. - - *-y,hi 


in which the atmospheric humidity is found hy Iiylo-. See liYL-. ^ 

/o sliding pieces to the height of the mercury lo Ily-lob'H-I on, hai-leb'a-tiz or -tea, n. Mam. 1. A 
a wet-bulb and a dry-bulb thennometer respectively. These genua typical of Hylobatime. 2. [h-] An ape of this 


Chem. pieces together control the position of an index which | emja . a gibbon. See illus. under oibbon. 

■ -■ saaas; r *s w- xjezsas -r lon * er h the ,nM ,b “ ,h# 

y, liy-groph'n-uotiK, a. Hot . Opaque [< Gr. hylobat?*, one who wnlka the wooda, < hyle , 


pb, n. An instrument by wmen tne variations The hylobate# c 
of atmospheric hu 

grol'o-tzy, n. 1..- - 

the body. [W.]—hy-gropli'n-noun, a. Hot. Opaque t . - , 

when dry and t ran spa root when moist.— 11 y-grnpli'i-lii, wood, 4- oaind, go.] 

n. pi. Conch. A suborder or section of basommatanhoroua „ hy'lo-lmte, n . A hylobntine ape: a gibbon, 
pulmonate gastropods having flattened or cylindrical ten- Hy-)ol>"n-ti'nir, hal-leb’Q-tai'nt or -tf'ne, n. pi. Mam. 
laclea, and living in fresh water: including pond-snails — 0r | eQta j subfamily of simioid apes; gibbons or long- 
by'gro-plii !e,« —by-Krnph'i-loHS, «.-liy Kt’DRb" armed apes.— hv-lob'n-iine, a. & n. 
ilinl'iiiic,a. MoisteningThe^eyes: said of hy-lo^les, hoi-lo'diz or -dos, n. A North-Amerlcan 

— Iiy'grnpli-tlinl"my, n. Jhtthol. Inflammation of tlie tree-froo 1 (JTubt nirkrrinal} whose Dining is hcaid in 

membrane lining the eyelids, accompanied hy a profuse se- tree irog {llyia jncKei'inQi ; w nose piping , <_ 

cretlon of tears, l.y'Vroph-t hnl'mi-nt.-hy'gro- early sprmg. [< Gr. hylddU, woody, < hytt, wood, 4 

PInstil, a. Hot. The llouid part of vegetable prutoplasm:. eidos; see -oiti.] . 

opposed to dtereophutm. liy"gro-plns / mnt.—liy"gro- ]t3 // )otl-de / nl-Isin, harlo-ai-dt'Gl-izm, n . A comhi- 
Htm'icH, n. llygronietry. # 4 _ s __ 4 _nation of materialism with idealism. [< hylo- + 


typi l dl , o?>/W>We: liy-'s'roiH'e-lpri'lioi-gTein's-tir, n. An Inatrnment for “, 1 

See constellation. [< Gr. hydro*, waters , ^ certalnin g the hum&ity or hygrometric state of the The philosophical creed which, under Dr. LewWa teaching,*!^ 

atmosphere. See hygrometric. Three of the coin- Naden accepted i» called Uuio*idealism. ciwv 

monest types are the condensing hygrometer , In which tne r. w. Dale in Contemporary Reviexc Apr., ’91, p. 520. 

thing directly observed Is the dew-point, or temperature at |..7| n . t i l( ,//i Kni hoiMo-tht'izm txm) n The doctrine 

lo°8 Klven'bulk univer^ia God;Vn hoia.n. [< htlo- 

of air is chemically absorbed and weighed; and the xceU Gr. them , God.] — lij'lo-tlic 1*1 ♦ 7i - . , . . . 

bulb thermometer. (See psychuometeh.) In every case the lij ^Io-zo'le, hai*lo-z0 7 ic, a. Of or pertaining to hyJo- 
pereentage of humidity must be computed, or ohtaiued by zoism. l«y"lo-zo'Ie-nIJ. 

tables, from tbe^qnantlty observed._^ God and matter are identical; in other worda, the Stoicdootnne 


hi/ddr ( hydr water.] 
hye+. r. * n. life; haste. 

liy-c'mnlG liy'e-inatet, etc. Same as iiiemal, etc. 
liy-ebia, hui-i'na, n. I. A hyenoid carnivorous mam 
Dial having foor-toed feet 
with blunt non*retractile 
claws, prickly catlike 
tongue, tne fore legs higher 
than the hind, and very 
powerful jaws and teeth 
adapted for crushing bones. 

The striped hyena {Upiena 
Mrtdta). of southern Asia and 
Africa, is nocturnal snd cow- 
ardly, feetling mainly on car¬ 
rion, and even digging up 

^ raves, thoogh It also hunts 
vlng prey. The spotted hy¬ 
ena (//. crocvta), of the 
southern half of Africa, is 
more ferocious. The brown 
hyena (//. brunnea) Inhabits 
southern Africa. The bones 
of the ex t inct cave-hyena (//. rr ,^ u< „ 

Kpelicu*) are found In theeav- jjj s triat<t). 
ern deposlta of Earope. ’ 

‘2. The zebra-wolf, or thvlnclne dasyure, of Tasmania. 



[< tTYORO- 4- Gr. tnetron , measure.] is Xj^ozo/cporuhcrsm. '^Dokllinoer Gentile and Jew tr. by Dnr- 

liy"gro-mel / rle, hai'ero-metTic, a. 1 . Of or pertain- r, e u. vol. i, bk. v, div. ii. p. S4». [l. o. & co. ’62.1 
lug to hygrometry or the state of the atmosphere as to )iy"J 0 -z 0 / lMi», hai'lo-zO'izm, n. The doctrine that 
moisture. 2. Readily absorbing and retaining moisture. 


llyenas. V« 

The spotted hyena (IfUfena 
croeuta). 2. The striped hyena 


It is highly Important that the pupil ahoold be aware of the hy¬ 
grometric power of many substances, which, when they are re¬ 
duced to powder, i* so greatly developed hy the enlargement of 
surface, ns very seriously to increase the whole weight of the sub¬ 
stance. FARAOAY (’hem. Manip. § 5, •' 337, p. GO. [C. A L. ’81.] 
Iiy "jrro-niot'rl o-h! J. 

— hygrometric bulnnee. 1. A normally horizontal 
balaoce-bcam bearing an absorbent substance which by 
the varying amount of moisture it contains causes varia¬ 
tions In the level of the beam. 2. A rough form of hygro- 
scope, depending on the change of relative buoyaocy of a 


I1U1 lO-/iU lAUi. ft • ± OG uvvpj uiv 

fife and matter are inseparable. The doctrine con¬ 
founds life and force. It anciently assumed two forms, (1) 
the doctrine of Straton of Lampsacus, that every atom or 
matter is animate, and (2) that of the Stoles, that the uni¬ 
verse as a whole is a living beiog. Compare animism. 

There is a common tendency at present in several schools to 
adopt a middle theory between the Epicurean theory of fortuitous 
combinations And the Leihnitziao of intelligent choice. . . . Thm 
>ngret theory is nothing else than the old theory of hplozotam, 

I j _I l,... * .. _ wv. nit AO airknnafVioa anlmotklOvt Q fflDllipt flPPI- 


li jolo*. \ raim: combining forms.— , . „ ■ 

or pertaining to rain ur the amount of the rainfall at different 
places and Simons. 2. Dalny.— hy'fl-o-grnpli* n. A 
chart showing the distribution of ndnfall over the earth, or 
over any part of it.— hy"ot-o-grn ph'ie, a. Hclatlngto 
or showing the amount of raiofall; as, a hyetographtc map. 
liy"oi-o-«i-npli'ie-ni:.— liy'Vt-oir'rH-pIiy, ». The 
branch of meteorology that tn-ata of the distribution of 
rainfall, and of the exhibition of it graphically id charts, 
nwiw. etc.— hy "ci-ol'o-gy. n. Tliat l.ranch of meteor¬ 
ology which treata of rain.— liy^et-oiilV-ler, n. A de¬ 
vice for measuring ndnfall; a ratn-gnge. 

Instruments for determining the quantity of rain, are called 
rain-gauges. oml>romeler*, hyetoiuetrrx. clc. 

B. SiLt.IM vN, Jr. Phytics I 979, p. 6T>6. app. [I. a. A CO.] 


whiclt attributes to matter sympathies, antipathies,affinities, pref¬ 
erences. Janet Final Causes tr. hy Atfleclc, bk. ii,p. 379. |s. 83.1 

-- - . . [< hylo- 4 Gr. zdon, animal.] li j 'lo-zlMiit. 

hollow and a solid cylinder with change of humidity. Jiy^lo-zoTat, hai'lo-zfl'ist, n. One who advocates or 
liy-groin'e-try, nai-grein'§-tn, n. The branch of beii eve 8 In hylozoism.— liy^lo-zo-lx'lle, a. Hela- 
physica tliat treats of the measurement of degrees of ^ tJ „ t0 hylozoism or the hvlozoists; characterized by 

— ! ‘ “ - - ---hy&zoism.-liy"lo-zo-i^ile-nl-ly, adv. 

* ‘ ' The onager. 

Anat. A thin memhrane, eape- 
’* partially cloaea the vagina 
marks the separation ot the 
urogenital sinus. [< Gr. hymln, 

.. The god of marriage, son of 
Bacchus and Aphrodite: rep* 
carrying in his hand a hridnl 

Since love onr hearts, and Hymen did our hands. 

Unite commotual in most sacred bands. 

Shakespeare Hamlet act in, sc. z. 



bjTit; as, a 'hygroscopic quantity of moisture. 2. Able 
to absorb or condense moisture from the atmosphere. 

Organic suhirtan<*«<*, . . . from their hygroscopic quality, main- 
tuin thr fturfac** of the soil in a constant etate of moieturc* o. W, 
Johnson lime Crops Feed div. ii, ch. 2. p. 138. [o. J. CO. 79.] 

3. Hot. So constituted aa to expand or shrink according 
to the amount of moisture: fitted to perform certain 


*> h ygro&copic , and 
s in the mofeinre of 


— hy'Vi-n-itu’l'ro-griipli, u. Ao automatic rain-gage, _ _ _ I „ 

registering the amount of rainfall during successive perb | |y | t< .t ( hulk, n. An Arab outer garment; a balk. 

odi. * *■-* -tl-'.IVC - --* .- t A - 



health, daughter of Ascnlaplus, "lVy'lW-o-Hnur,°n. A Wealdeh scelldosauroid dinosau- 

the god of medicine. 2. The tenth * H A rian (ffylseosauntx oiceni).— IiyI -h r / eliic-nl> a. Hullug 

asteroid. See riJkNBT. [< L. r-ok over matter.—Iiy I'V-plio^bl-n* ft. lltare.l MorbidIfearof 

Huaea lluaia, < Gr. Hygieia. god- the results of materialistic doctrines: a controversial term.— 

'*to*Hy^!a!*thc goiltlons of h .-*1.h 8 1 $ , Jll 

2. [h-J Delating to heulth or to hy- (,'% general properties of matter.- liy'liHin, n. 1. Material- 

giene. II. n. [h-] One who a mJ Ism; hylielsm. 2. The theory that matter is the principle 

teachea or advocates the laws of or source of evil.— liy"lo-gen'e-Mls, n. The origin or 

health liv-sle'Hii:. matter. liy-log'e-iiyt,-liy-log 7 iio-Hy»n-Thesci- 

l. vor,..,7v. „ |ltare.1 Ex- ences collectively that relate to matter.-hyMo-lHin, n. 

1 c^ vV ?irard ter henlth MT|v !. Hylotheism.- ).y'lo-ist, n.-hy-lol'«-gy* w. The doc- 

n lleteht trine of master as inorganic.—Ily" o-mim/l-die, n pi. 

hoi'ii in fvnri n j i 1 Hern. A PennocariKinlferous family of lahyrinthodonts 

hj'ul-ene, nai ji-in (xm;, n. having sculptun-d acutes and oan-ow skull wltli nearly 

Med. 1 he branch of'medical sci-(From an an- smooth bones. Ily-lon'o-mus, «. (t.g.)-hy'1o-ii« / * 
ence thnt relates to the preacna- oygea. i p rom anian^ I||Jd< hy-lop'n-iiiiHiii. v. 

tion and improvement of health, tn* , thp Rritish The theory that matter has sensation: a form of hylozoism. 

both In Individual* and in comma- lirU, * n - liv-l.i-patli'l.;. a l.y"lo-pn'thl r nn:.- .y-loi>'. 

nitietf* wmitarv science. J a-tliUi, n.— Iiy-lopIGn-gons, a.3ood-eat!ng, a* cer- 

Thc oulr Kicc««ful attempt yet mode to connect hygiene with [jjj inswts.—hy-lot'o-moun, a. o< -cutt ug, as cer- 
tie «oci.f notor *«« "«jj» ^ »<* * *•>» lnt.r»ov. iu rvqmrv |f ol .'l a /Urn. I . A genus typlcnl of IMiilie. 

mroto "i Ch.». P. is. in.«.» CO. -(«.] V. [h-] A trcc>frog rnhylid. [< Gr. hyt?, forct-f 
(< ,F. hmiin, < Gr. hygiaini, be healthy, < hygil,, *r.v. 

healthy.] I* y'gediie,, ^ ^_ t _ t _ celia thaxter. The liylas et. 3. 

A buying; barking. [< 
k.] 


2. [h-] A marriage union; also, the wedded state. 

Panning to trace The advantage derived from a hymen so fit. 

Owen Meredith Lucile pt. i, can. 3. et. 15. 

c. — - [L., < Gr. Hymen, god of marriage.] If y"ine-nse'n>4. 

the presence or absence of hymen-, [Derived from Greek hymln {hymen-), a 
Ity meno-. f membrane: combining forms.—ny / 'men- 
l'l i h, n. Pathol. 1 nflnmmatioo of the hymen or of any mem¬ 
brane.— hy / 'iiieii«OK / e-uy* n. The production of mem¬ 
brane as the result of contact betweeu tw o liquids, as al¬ 
bumen and fat, when the former gives a membranous cov¬ 
ering to the latter.— hy^Mien-og'ni-pliy, n. A descrip- 
tiooof membranes.—hy'ttum-ntd, a. 1. Hot. Pertainiug 
to or resemhliog the nymcnlum of a fungus. 2 . Atiut. 
Metnbranlfonn.— liy // nieii-o-U / clicn, n. Hot. A lichen 
in which the fungal element is thought to be a hymenomy- 
eete.— hy^ineu-nPo-gy, n. 1. A discourse or treatise 
upon membranes. 2, The science of membranes.— Iiy 
ineu-o-log'ie-nI» a — liy ,, iiit*ti-o-n»y'ct*te, n. Hot. A 
h nnenoniycetous fungus.—lly^ni** ii-o-iiiy-ce'leRi. a. l«. 
Hot. An order or suborder of fleshy, leathery, or woody fungi 
very rich in genera and species: characterized h^ a com- 


movements according to 
moisture. 

These fUamenta [the elnler* of Etiuisetum] 

they roll and onroll with the ftlignte*t ch»n_-—- 

the air. C. E. Bkssey Botany 1 480. p. 367. [H. II. A CO. ’89.1 
liy^gro-seop'Ic-Hi;. — lij^gro-seo-pIc'My, 
Hot. The propertv of being hygroscopic. 


pound sporophore, usually of considerable size, and a Anally 
naked hymenlutn containing oumerous spore mother-cells 
(bastdla) which bear on their extremities 4, rarely 2. fi, or 8, 
awl-shaped projections (sterigmata), each of which bears a 
single spore (basldiospore). Conldiu occur In some genera. 
— hy"iiieii-o-niy-ce / liilp a.— Iiy' / mi*»i -o - my- ct*'- 
(ui«l. liy^nirn -o-my-cc'lons, liy'nicn-o- 
plinrcp n. Hot. The stem and pileus of a hymenomy- 
cetona fungus; more specifically, that part of the sporo¬ 
phore which bears the hymenium. liy-iiien'l-n-pliorcti 
by w »iH*ii-o-plio'riinit,—IIy''iiiiMiH»-»liy Mh'cv-hs 
n. pi. Hot. An order of true ferns —the filmy-feru or lace- 
fern family—being small, often epiphytal, with long creop- 
iog rootstocks and thin, delicate fronds. The sporangia 
arc borne on an elongate filiform receptacle. It embraces 
the two genera liymenophyllum and Trickomane *, of about 
100 species each, and the monotypic genus /,o;ro«owi<t. Hu- 
menophyllum includes the fllmy.ferns or lace-ferns.— )iy"- 
inen-n-pliy l-ln'eeoiifs «.— liy^men •ol'o-niy, n. 
,Sury. 1. Dlssectioo of membranes. 2. T he operation of 
cutting through the hymen in ease of Imperforate vagina.— 
Iiy-men'll-liitn, n. Hot. A disk containing asel, but 
without cxcipulum. 

If j "iiieii-ir'n, hai'men-Va or -6'a, n. Hot. A genua 
of large tropical American trees of the bean family ( Le - 
amninosseX w'ith hifoliolate leaves and large white flowers 
id dense terminal clusters. II. Conrbaril, the vnrniah* or 
locust-tree of the West lndiea and the algarobn of South 
America, is the best-known species. [< L. Hymetiseus; 

pee HYMENEAL.] 



processes of reasoning. 3. [11-] Ch- Hint. In the Manh / 

chean system, the ruler of the world of darkness. n y nien e n 

liv^irl-ol'o-scy, harjl-el'o-il, n. Med. The science j, y z| PKt hui leg, n. [Ar.l A*trol. The planet which rules 
of hveiene: a treatise on the law s of health. [< dr. hy- at the hour of one’s birth, as being In that sign of the zodiac 
gidal ^health, 4 -oi/>gy.] Ii j which is Immediately above the eastern horizon. In'leirt. 


SipRi for"preserving"and promoting health'; sanitary sci¬ 
ence; hygiene, h-Im 11 t. 


hai'men-T'al, a. Belonging or relating 
to marriage; nuptial. 

And iweft was heard The mice around of Hymen era l song. 

Homer Iliad lr. by Cowper, bk. xviii. 1. #17. 


«ni = owt; oil, 


10 = feud. JO = future; c = k; cl.urel.; d!. = Me; «ro, einc, i.,k; «o; tWn; zli = a*urc; F. bo.'., dUue. <,fmn; t, obsolete; %, variant. 







liyiiiciicitl 


SN2 


li> per- 


J < L. Ilymensens,< Gr. Hymenaios, < IIym?n, Ilymen.] 

li j r "men -e'nnj; li)* * ine'nl- 

aU; liy-nion'lci. 

Synonyms: see matrimonial. 

Iiy"iiien-c'al, taai'mcn-l'al, n. A wedding-song; an 
epithalaminm. li v"m en-r'a nj. 
li j-me'nl-al, hai-ml'ni-al, a. I. Anat. Of or per¬ 
taining to the hymen. 2. Hot. Of or pertaining to the 
hvmeninm.— Ityiiienlnl gonhlln, algal cells in thesporo- 
earp of lichens.— li. layer, same as hymexium. 
liy-liie'nl-nin, hai-mUm-nm or-me'ni-ura, 72 . [-a or 
-r.MS pi.] Hot. The fruit*bearing surface or stratnm 
in certain higher fungi, as the two vertical faces on the 
gills of the common mushroom. It consists of a collec¬ 
tion of spore mother-cells, sometimes interspersed with 
sterile ones, in a layer or stratum, which is called also the 
hymeniallayer. [< Gr. hymenion, dim. of hymln, mem- 
hrane.l — liy"ine-nI«*'o-lar, a. Hot. Inhabiting the 
hymeriinm. [C.]— liy"iiie-nlf'cr-oiiK, a. Hearing 
of producing a hymenium. 

Hy "inon-op'le-ra, hai'men-ep'tg-ra, n. j)l. Eritom. 
An order of insects having four membranous wings, 
mandibulate month with a lower lip or tongne sheathed 
hy maxillie, and mostly a vermiform larva and inactive 

F upa, as in bees, wasps, ants, saw-flies, ichneumons, etc. 

< Gr. hymenaptei'os, membrane - winged, < hymtn, 
membrane, -f pteivn, wing, < petomai, fly.] 

— li y"m e 11 «o i»'t e r, n .— li y ■"in e n-o p't e r-si 1, 
a.—Iiy"nicu-o|i , tor-aii,a. &n.— Iiy"tnen-oi>'- 
te-ron, «.-liy ,, iiipn-u|i w lpr-ol / o*gIM, n. A 
student of the llymenoptera. 1iy"»ncn-«i» / l er-lst}. 
— liy"mcn-op"tcr-i»I'o-{jy, n. The branch of 
entomology treating of the Hymenoptera .— liy"mcn- 
o p't e r• i» ti *, a. Of or pertaining to the Hymenoptem. 
Ily-iiief'tl-nii, hai-met'i-an, a. Of or pertaining to 
Mount Hymettus in Attica, famed for its honey, its 
heather, and its bluish marble. Ily-mef't lei. 
liyinn, him, v. [hymned, himd; hymn'ing, him'ingor 
hira'ning.] I./. 1. To sing hymns to; praise or wor¬ 

ship in song; sing to; as, to hymn the Creator. 2. To 
express in nyrnns or by singing; sing; as, to hymn 
praises. 

11. i. To sing hymns or praises. 


bone and the epiglottis. liy"o:ep"i-glm - ti<l'e-n nt. 

— II > "o-gn-no I'rie-i, n. pi. Ich. A superonler of ga¬ 
noid fishes with tlie hyoid apparatus and branchlostcgal 
rays developed, as In gar-pikes aod bowfins.— hy^o-gii'- 
noid, W. 1 (hy"o-gon'oid, H’. 2 ), a. A hy w o-irn- 
noiMe-nu,«. A u.— Iiy^o-glo^snl. I, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to the hyoid booe and the tongue, II. n. The 
hyoglossus.— liy"o-gln»'Mii*, n. {-si, pi .] Anal. One 
of tlie museleg of the toogue uttachcd to the hyoid bone.— 
1 ly"n-litli'i-dn*, v. pi. Conch. A Paleozoie family of 
shells, generally referred to pteropods, with a straight tri¬ 
hedral thick shell and a caleareous operculum. Ily-nl'i- 
tliCH, m (t. g.)— hv-ol'i-t li j<l, 7i.— hy-ol'i-thniri, a. 

— lij/'o-mmi-dilUii-iiir. 1. a. Of or pertaining to the 
byold areh and the lower jaw. If. n. The upper element 
of the hyoid arch, articulating lo fishes with the cranium. 

— liy"o-men't nl, a. Of or pertaining to the hyoid bone 
and the chin.— Iiy"n-pin*'tr«>n, 77 . Jlerp. One of the 
second pair of plates in tlie typical chelonlnn plastron.— 
liy"o-pli\N'trnl, a. — IIy*o-pot"ii-iiii'nir, n. pi. 
Mam. A subfamily of AnthracotheriUliP with pnunolars 
differentiated from the true molars. 11 y"n-pnt'n-mna, 
ii. (t. g.)—|i v"o-pni'n-inim\ a & 77.— liy"n-j.cnp'u- 
Inr, a. Of or pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 
scapula.— liy"o-Mer'iml, a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
hvold bone and the sternum. 2. Of or pertaining to a hyo- 
plastron.— Iiy' / «i-nt er'iinni, n. llerp. A byoplastron. 

— liy"o-*ty'lle, a. Having the jaws suspended from the 
cranium by the hytunandlbular portion of the hyoid arch, 
as most fishes.— liy"o-tliy'void, a. Of nr pertaining to 
the hyoid bone and tlie thyroid curtilage. 

hy'olil, hai'oid. 1. a. 1. Having the form of the 
Greek letter upsilon (V, v). 2. Of or pertaining to the 
hyoid hone or hyoid arch, liv-ol'de-alj; liy- 
ol'«le-an£. II. n. The hyoid bone. [< Gr. hyoei- 
<Rs, < y, upsilon, + eidos; see -oid.] 

— Iiynid nppn rn tns, the structures that represent the 
skeleton of the third bran- i n 

elilal arch of vertebrates, 
formed In man hy the styloid 
processes of the temporal ,, 
bone, the stylohyoid llga- * 
ments, and the hyoid bone.— 
li. nreli, the branchial arch, 
of which the hvold hone la 
the principal element.—li. 

Iimie, a U-shaped bone at 
the base of the tongue, serv- 


lng for the attachment of 
Thy timoroaa vales responsively would hymn muscles Of deglutition. 

Like sweet-lipped Cheruhim. li y'uK-el II, (hai'os-in. 

Pinup J. Holdswohth Australia st. 1. h y'uK-elllC, f -In or -in’ 


hymn. n. A song expressive of praise, adoration or 
lofty emotion. Specifically: (b) A metrical composition, 
divided into stanzas or verses, intended to be sung In re¬ 
ligious worship. The hvrans of the ancient Hebrews are 
technically called psalms. 

It may be io reaclion . . . that the favorite hymn of to-day dis¬ 
cards connected thought and seems to try only to utter moods of 
mvstic feeliog. PHILLIPS Bft<x>K8 Led. on Preoehing leot. vii, 
p. 243. IE. P. n. >79.] 



liip-as'plsl. lnp-as'pist, n. Gr. Antiq. A shield- 
bearer or armor-bearer; specifically, one of the royal 
foot-guards of the Macedonian army. [< Gr. hypas- 
pisGs, shield-bearer, < hypo, under, arjAs, shield.] 
Iiyp'n-te* hlp'o-tl or -t£, 7». [L.] Anc. Muh. The lowest 
tooe of the two lowest tetrachords. 

Iiyp'ii-tou, hlp'ci-ten, n. [Gr.] See tktraciiord. 
Iiyp-nx'i-nl, hlp-ax'l-ol. a. Situated ventrally from the 
axis of the hudy; as, the hupaxial muscles of the spine. 
Iiyp-e'inl-a, 77. Pathol. Same as hyphemia. 
lly-pcn't-rise, hai pen'i-dl oHii p6'ni-d£, j)l. Entom. 
A family of noctuid moths with an acute projection on 
the front, and long, pilose, porrect compressed palpi alike 
in both sexes. Ily-pc'iiti, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. hyptne, 
mustache.] — ]iy-|>e'nl<l, a. & 77 .— Iiy-pc'nolil. a. 
Iiy'per, hul'pgr, ri. [Local, V. S.] To move actively; hustle, 
liy'pcr, n. A hypercritic: a humorous short form. 

Ii J i»er-, prefix. Over; above; above measure: used 
specifically, (1) in chemistry, to denote the highest in a 
series of compounds; <2) in ancient music, to denote ( a ) 
modes or scales beginning at a higher point, (b) intervals 
measured upward, as Ayyx/xliapason, Au/xrdiapente, hy- 
;>mliatessaron, Ayyxrdiazeuxis, hypenhlouw, (3) to dis¬ 
tinguish certain ecclesiastical modes, as the 7/y/>c?xIorian, 
Ifyperlydmn, 7/y/^rphrygian, from those w ith the ]>refix 
hypo-. See mode. [< L. hyper- y < Gr. hyper- y < hy¬ 
per , over.] 

Hyper- usoally adds to the word with which it Is combined 
the Idea of excess; as, Ayperactlvlty, over-activity. The 
following compounds express this sense: 
hyperacidity hyperdlerotous hyperorthognsthy 

hyperactivity hypcreraesls hyperoxldatlon 

hyperaeulty bypereinetfe hyperoxygenated 

hypergenesis byperoxygeoat Ion 

hypergene ttc hyperoxygen l zed 

hyp<Thldrosls hyperplatjThlne 

liyperldrosls hvperpyrexla 

hypcrmedleatlon hyr»erp>Texlal 


Flyold Apparatus. 

Part of the base of the human 


... Chem. A colorless, 
sirapy liquid compound 
(Cj 7 H 2S NO s ), isomeric with 

hyoscyamill, Contained in fikuli, show ing the eonneetion* of 
henbane ( Hyoscyamvs the hyoid bone. 1. Usual form. 
niger), and used 111 modi- H. Unusual form aometimeaoo- 
cine. Cnlled also amoi'phou* curr ) n K- l. Lxternal auditory 
lmoxmnmin llvrwrvi meatu*. 2. Mastoid process. 3. 

nyoseyamin. L< lllOsC^A Zygomatic process cut across. 4. 
MUS.J __ _ Tympanohyal. 6. Styloid nroc- 

r stylohyal. 6. Epinyal. 
lohyoia ligament. 8. 
fiai'naol'o’min n Lesser cornua of the hyoid booe, 

noi es-Ql O-min, n. c/tem. or ^ratohyals. 9. Body of the 
A white, crystalline, poison- hyoid bone, or basihyal. io. 
0U8 alkaloid (C 17 Mp S NO a ), Greater cornua ©f ihe hyoid 
ieomeric with atropm, con- i* 000 - or thyrohyala. 
tained in henbane (ilyoscyamus 77?^r)i thorn-apple, 
deadly nightshade, and other plants. It fonns salts that 
are used m medicine. Callea also dubosin. [< IIyos- 

CYAMUS.] 

Psalms and tlymna are not oew in religious worship. . . . But II J’"Ofc-cy'a-Ill II N, hai’OS-ai'Q-mus or hi'OS-ki'o-IHUS, 
* ' ' * ’* ’ ’ Hyn ' ... . “ ■ 


(2) A religious or patriotic ode, song, lyric, or other, ,„ J , Tyiupa 

poem, expressive of feeling, ns adoration or exultation, f 1 ° J* n - in i n, l 

or intended as a vehicle of instruction, exhortation, etc.; V u 0 * . a ‘ ,n 1 ,, p » > Le^er 
as, the fnjMMS of Ilomcr; the .Marseillniec hymn. h...-^1'n.n.ta « 

Heoce the first poems —the existence of which is made known to 
«s by tradition —were solemn hymn a, addressed as acts of wor¬ 
ship and sdomtinn to those deified phenomena of nature. R. \V. 

Brow'ne Hist. Classical Lit. bk. i, ch. 2, p. 47. la. A co. ’52.] 

(3) In a restricted sense, a lyric poem or song not derived 
iroin the Bible, used In worship: opposed to psalm; as, 
the Book of Hymns and Psalms. 


the particular form of the Psalms and 
nated with the Reformation. 


Hymns now io use origi- n. Hot. 1. A genus of Old World herbs of the nights 
t« n.n-rir™ v. « r,> shade family (Solanacete\ with toothed leaves nnd white 

r J. &. Him Eng. mature A. 8. p, 130. (£.*». >»] «r yellow flowers in one-sided leafy cli.Bters. 2. [h-] 

[< AS. hyinen, < LL. hymnus , < Gr. hymnos^ hymn.] Henbane. [L., < Gr. hyoskyamos, henbane, < hys. hog, 
liyiniiiiet. -j- kyamos, bean.} 

— Iiyiini sbntik , A hymoal.— li.*t line, n.— In: hy^o-hter'iium, liy // 0 -tliy'rnitl, etc. Seenyo-. 

wrnei': 7i. A hymnlet. , . . hyp, hip, vt. LColloq.] To render hypochondriac: hip. 

— c i a ’ Pf rtam ] n S t0 hymns; lyric, hyp n . [Colloq.] Hypochondria; hips, 

liyin'nai;.— Iiyin'nlslit, adv. As a hymn.— |,j «>.. Sec hypo-. 

li} iii'nist , 77. A writer or composer of hymns, liyin'- li y p.a^nil-n, n. Same as hyphemia. 
ur>-<IUt;. ... ,, ,. ,, liyp.je'f hron, hii>i'[or hai-pl']thren or -e'thron, n. 

liyin'nnl, him'noi, n. A book or collection of hymns. [-tiira, /;/.] Arch. A temple with uncovered central 

We place their Wesley’s and Tonlady’s] stirring songa in our liortton. 

Aipniia/8. W. M. BLACKauftx Hist. Christian Chmxh ch. 23, p. it Is dow- established that the supposed existence of such 
6^8. if. a h. j temples In elassleal antiquity Is based on a mlsunderstand- 

liyni'nart; liyni-iiii'pl-nn»i; liyin'iia-ryj. lng, as no such type existed In Greece or Home, 
liyin'iio-dy, liim'no-di, n. [-dies, pLJ 1. Hymns col- [< LL . hyp&thn/m, < Gt. hypaithivn, < hyjx>, under, 
lectively, especially all those of any age, country, church, + althlr; sec ether.] liyp-sn*'! IirosJ. 


or composer: hymnology. 

Dr. Watts was ‘ the father of English hymnody .’ F. M. Bird io 
Conc/se Diet. Jlelig. Knowledge, Hymnology p. 393. [c. L. CO. 
’91.j 

2. The act or practise of singing hymns. [< LL. hum- 
iiOdia y < Gr. hymnbdia, < hymnos, hymn, +. aeidd, 
sing.] — liyiii'no-iIlKt, n. A hymnist. 
liyin-nog'ra-plicr, n, A hymn-writerr hymnist. 

Ii y in-nog'ra-|)liy, hiin-neg'ro-fl, n. Tne art of com¬ 
posing hymns; hymn-writing. [< Gr. hymnographos , 
writing hymns, < hymnos , hvmnj and sec -grapiiy.] 


— liy p-if'tliral, a. Same as hypethral. 
liy-pal'Iii-go, hGl-pal'o-^I or hip-ol'a-ge, n. Gram, 
llhet. A figure by which one grammatical form, or 
one construction, is substituted for another, as “forms 
changed to new bodies,” for “bodies changed to new 
forms.” 

You can scarce . . . combine two idea* together upon it . . . 
without an hmutllage. 

Sterne Tristram Shandy vol. ch. 13, p. 278. [r. a 8. ’86.] 
[LL., < Gr. hypallagl , < hypo, under, -f allassb , change.] 
liyi>-an"l*SiOii'na-ilions, hip-an’i-seg'na-thus (haf- 


li j in - mil o - ghl, him-nel o-jist, n. 1. One who pan'-, C'.), a. Having the teeth of^the lower jaw narrower 
studies or is versed in hymnology. 2. One who com- than those of the upper, ns in the hare. [< hyp- 4- Gr. 
poses or complies hymns. antsos (< an-, not, 4- isos, equal) gnathos, jaw.] 

Cowper . . • took hi« place in the world aa . . . one of the sweet- —|l y ll-n 11 "I-n 1 ll I Mil, n. 

hin-an'tW-um (hai-pan'- C), «. 

1 .V ..1 imPii «rv Mm <i i , m. „ [-T1U-A or -tiii-ums, ;^.J Hot. An enlargement of the 

*t»dy or ttclerux of l.y.m.^^ndndln^hci/hiitorv, SS So^rS-hy^Hn'Vhl-a^« [< ^ + ° r ' 
?Snccfeif““ 0n; °’ * tre8ti6C ° D hymn8 ' ° r I.} !io'«l 1-nin, hfp-nn-'thO'di-um, n. Sol. Same 

^ , r,, . , AS 8YC0NIUM. [ < 11YP-+ ANT1IODIUM.] 

The story of the hymnology of Germany In the seose we have h vii.niPipum bin n n't mm fhni nen'tmm C 1 \ « 
given it, begiGS properly speaking with the Reformation. M } p-HIl int III, llip-antrum (tlQl-pan trum, (•.), «. 

Catherine \v lvkwoktii Christian Singers ch. l, p. 6. [ii.] [-TUA, 7 ^.] The cavity of a vertebral neural arch that 
2+. Theactofsingins hvmna; hymnody. r< Gr .hvm- rec ;' iv<?s a hyporphenu. [< Gr. hypantros, cavernous, 
nologia, < hymnm, hymn; and sic -ology.] < hypo, under, + ««{'»«. esve.] 

"iio-lt>«r'|o.»»! n J 1*>'P^a- 111111 'le, hip o-paii'tl or -te, n. Gr. Ch. 

a li _1 _ . * flito) 1 » 17 t tiuuillnfr f fUn 0V11UI 


— Iiyiii"iio _ 

hymleO, 77. A hlnd^peasant. hynet, 
liymlf 8 t, ti. A hind; deer. 

Iiynd'ret*ie+ t a. HIndermost. 

liyo-, hy-. Combining forms of hyoid — hv"o-brnn'- 
clii-ol. a. Of or pertaining to the byold bone and the 
gllis.—II * - 1 —'* s ■'.. »-*■ *- *- ■ 



'H-|i»iii'te, hip'o-paii'tr or -t§, n. Gr. Ch. A fes¬ 
tival commemorating the meeting of the child Jesus 
and his mother with Simeon and Anna in the temple: 
corresponding to the Candlemas or Puntieation of the 
Western Church. [< Gr. hypapant?, < hyjto, under, 
+ antafi, meet with, < anti, opposite.] Ily |>-n 11 'teU 
y-jhls, hip'a-pet'i-sis, 0, (bai'pa-, IT.), ?t. 

process of a ver- 

Belo\> an arterial 


hyperaeuteness 
by perbraeliy- 
eephallc 

byperbraehy- 
cephaly 

hyper-Calvin 1st 

hypercatharsis 

hypercathartle 

hyperehromatism 

hyperehromatosls 

hyperdlcrotlc 

hyperdlcrotlsm 


hypermetaphorlcal byper-resonaoee 


hyperorgaole 
hyperorthodox 

hyperurthodoxv 

hyperorthognatle 

hyperorthog- 

Dathous 


bypcrseeretioQ 
hyperaeuslbllUy 
hypersensitive 
hyperaensltlveness 
hypertrichosis 


-hy"o:ep"i-gloi'tie, a. Of or pertaining to the hyoid trunk; as, a hyparte?4al hronehus. 


— liy"per-n-ljcl'i-Rn, a. Reserabltng an Ahelianfnnc- 

tlon. Integral, etc., but more complicated.— liy "per-nc"- 
Rn-tlio'sis, 77 . Pathol. Warty growths on the skin. 
liy"l>i*i , -aU"fin-tiin'Hi**7,— liy"pci’»n-cu / Nf*, n. l\i- 
thol. Morbid acuteness of hearing, often attending facial 
paralysis. liy"i>or-H-eu'*i-nt,— liy"pi*r-te'ini -n, 
liy"iM , r-ie'inlc. See hyperemia, etc. — Iiy"per-n*!-.- 
the'Ni-n, liy"i»er-;ph'fliete, liy"p«*r-jes-tliet'ic. 
Sec hyperesthesia, etc.— hy"per-nl'gi-R, n. Jhtthol. 
Morbidly excessive senslhllky to pRln. hy"per-n 1-ge'- 
si-nt. — !iy"iier-nl-ge'sie, a.— Iiy"per-n'plii-n, n. 
Pathol. Morbid acuteness 01 the sense of touch.—Iiy"- 
peiwiph'ic, a.— liy"per-u-popli'y-M», 71 . [-ses. pf.] 
A projection from the neural spine of a vertebra bv which 
It locks with the one next In serlc8.— liy"pf*r-np"o- 
pliyn'i-n 1, a.— liy"per-as'piwt, n. Gr. Antiq. Ao at¬ 
tendant who held n shield over r warrior In battle; hence, a 
defendant; champion.— liy' / |ier-bo-l*e'o», 77. SceTET- 
RACHoan — liy"|i**r-t»roc , li"y-c«*ph-R I'ic.o, CranUnn. 
Uousually braehycephalic; having a cephalic index of 85 to 
89.— li y"per-brn 11 'cli i-n I, a. Situated over the gills.— 
liv^per-cnr'hn-tet"tMl 1 a. Chem. Containingsnexcess 
of gaseous hydrocarbons, aa watcr-gss.—Ii> "per-en r'- 
ili-n, 77 . Pathol. Enlargement of tlie heart. — hy"i>er« 
ent"n-lec'||e, a. Pros. Having a final redundant syllable; 
hyperiuetrle: applied especially to lainbte, trochaic, a’od ana- 
pestlc verse; as, “ They gave the whole longday to Idle laogh- 
ter”; “ Where the brook and river meet ”} “ E’en If won. 
what’s the good of life’s medals and prizes?”— Iiy"pcr- 
cnt"n-l«‘x'i**, 77 . Pros. Redundancy of s final syllable or 
foot beyond a given measure.— liy"per-eliro-nittM-n, 
71 . Pithol. A disease of the skin characterized hv excessive 
deposit of coloring-matter. — liy"i>er-ci-ne'4i-r\, liy"- 
per-el-iip'hlf*, liy"p«*r-< i-nei'ic. Same as HYCEaKi* 
NESiA.etc.— liy"|H‘F-coiM'plex. a. Math. Containing two 
or more kinds of Imaginary uahs.— hv"per-eon'ic, a. 
Relating to or produced by the Intersection of two quadric 
surfaces.— liy"per-cni ,/ o-eoid, 71 . Ich. The scapula, 
or upper element of the pectoral arch, lo typical fishes — 
liy'lH , r-ey"elcs n. A sextlc curve having*tne line at In¬ 
finity as a double tangent.— li 3 "per-ilne-tyl / i-ft T 71 . 
The possession of more than the usual number of fingers. 
liy"per - dn c'ty - lyt.— by "per - der"mn - f n. 

Pithol. A morbid Increase and thickening of the skin.— 
liy ,/ per-dc-U*i‘ / nit-iiinit. Math. I. a. lnvarlantlve. 
II, 71 . Alg. An Invariant formed by a comblostlon of 
determinants.— liy"por-«lis-trib' 11 -tive. I.«. [Rare.] 
Math. Distributive as to several sets of variables simulta¬ 
neously: said of an operation or a function. II. «. A 
bvperdlstrlbutlve function.- by' / prr-dol"i-r1io«c<*pli» 
nl'ie. a. Craniom. Having a eephalle Index from 63 to 
69.9.— Iiv"per-dn / li-n, n. Ii. C. Ch. Worship due to the 
Virgin Mary as the highest of the saints: distinguished from 
ilnlia, the worshtp addressed to the lower saints, aod from 
tafruLthat which is due to God. liy'i>«*r-dn"lyi.— Iiy 
l»er-dii'lie - nl, a. — lty"per * el-lip'tic. a. Math. 
Arising from the Integration of differential expressions con¬ 
taining the square root of an entire funetioo of the variable 
exceeding the fourth degree.— |iv"per-Ken'e-M*. 77 . 
Excessive development, as of a part or tissue.— Iiy"per- 
ge-net'ic, liy"per-Ke"o-inel'iie, a. Math. Des¬ 
ignating a series reducible to the form 

1+ J. + «('* + !) fr(6 + l) x < ctc 

1+ l.c ^ 1.2. c(c+1) z ^ etc ‘ 

— hy"i>er-ge-<iiii'e-try, n. Geometry of more than 
three dimensions.— liy / 'i»«*r-i"de-n't ion, n. Excessive 
and abnormal mental activity.— Ii.v"i>er-i-nn'*is. n. Ex¬ 
cess of fibrin In tlie blood.— Iij^'per-i-not'le, or.— |»y'- 
i>er-lle, hy'per-yie, n. Petrol. A dark -colored graolte- 
ilke rock consisting of labradorlte, dlallagc, and hvper- 
stbene; hyperstbene-gabbro.— Iiy"per-ki-ue's.i-n, 7i. 
I\ithol. Exaggerated musculsr action; spasm. liy"iH*r<- 
k I-lie's i st.— liy"per-kUn«*t'ie t a.— liy"per-nu*g / '- 
R-crn'iii-uiis,«. Craniom. Havings capacity exceeding 
2.2SO cubic eenthnetera for a male and 1,960 for a female. 

— liy"per-ineg"n-pros'o-poiiN, a. Craniom. Hav¬ 
ing a capacity In the facial cavities exceeding 790 cubic 
centimeters for males and 630 for females.— hy"pcr- 
me.H"n-ti-ec*pli-n)'ie» a. Craniom. Having a cephalic 
Index from 7S to 79. liy"i»er-ii»et"u-nior , plio-!>.i**. ti. 
Entom. A metamorphosis In which the larva passes through 
two or more widely differing forms before the pupa stHge.— 
hy"pi*r-inei"R-iiii»r-phot'lc» </.— Iiy-per'ine-ter, 
77 . Pros. A hypcrcatH’cctle line; a period containing a re¬ 
dundant colon.— Iiy' / per-im*t / ric, liy' ! '|M*r-inet'ilc- 
nl. a .— Iiy • pcr'iiM* - troll, n. [-tra, /;/.l A hiptT- 
meter.— liy'prr-iuet"ro|>e, n. Med. A person affected 
with long-sightedness.— hy"pcr-iuet-ro'pi-n, »7. />/- 
thol. An abnormal condition of the eve In which, during 
relaxation of effort at accommodation, parallel ravs of 


aofu, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; cltunynt, £r = over, eight, g = usage; tin, machiue, 5 = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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tban 460 cubic centimeters for the male and 400 for the fe¬ 
male.—liy"i»er-m ne'sl-n, «. Morbid activity of metno- 
ry.—liy"pcr-inyr"i-«-rn'mn. n 
large number of views.— 11 y"pur- 
An order or other section of tuyzonts _ _ 
perforate by the nasal duct, as Id the lampreys, <ly"per- 
o-nr'ii-n:.— h> "per-o-n r'l i-n n, a. & n.— hy"t>cr- 


hypersthe- 
’liange 


■£r-mr?'Vo?BvUby-nl^jS'ni’^S^ W i!tSSS?i I'L" ’ ho nl " llo P of a straight line, ami that of two nappes, hy-pcr-Mtlir n'le*, a. Of or pertaining to hype 
ropi^ e '».^hrM»Vr^ > iiil”cr«i-urol*<iTiMHM. l,e «* ,, <v!i". f ? rmed of t "° like » nd completely distinct surffc**! oia; overexcited. 

niom. Having a capacity Id the facial Vavities of less *• A hyperbola of a higher order. [< HYPEnBOt,A liy-per'llie-*!*, hai-p£r'th§-sie, n. 1. I*ros. C. _^ 

•oid.j — li j*pei‘ ho-Iolil'a!, a. Pertaining to or of place in a logaoedic series, involving interchange of 
having the nature of a hyperboloid. quantities, as a long placed where a short is normally cx- 

I y per-bo're-nn, hdi'pgr-bO'rg an, a. 1. Belonging pected, and the reverse. 2. Philol. Transposition of 

or relating to the Hyperboreans. 2. [h-] Situated or letters from one syllable to another; metathesis; aa, in 

dwelling in the extreme north; arctic; hence, very cold. Latin, certus for cretus. 3. An extra fast in the Greek 

...... , _ [< LL. llmterboieamts.< L. hyperboreus^ < Gr. hyjxr- C’hnrch. [< Gr. hyperthesis , passing over, < hutter. 

o-n r'li-o liy"per-o'mi,' n ' l -o' a, />/.]"bore os, < hyper. beyond, 4- boreax, north wind.] over, + tithhni. set.] 

liq. An upperstory ina house.— liy"per-o'pi-n, n. Hy- ■■y"per-bo're-an, ft. 1. Gr. Myth. Oneof a people, — l»y"i>er-lliet / lo, a. Pros. Belonging or relating 

pemietropia — hy "pur-op'ie, Jiy"per-©-rex'i-n, favorites of Apollo, supposed to dwell beyond the north to or characteristic of hyperthesis; showing transposition. 

f ,,K \fw r ctV y ^ Y m ": r V » x “ y * % ~ "ind, where they enjoyed perpetual spring, unbroken fiy"per-tliei'ie-ul+, a. Hyperholical. 

to* if "/I* r Wt't mil! ant f rhn 1 * ,he appe ' and eternal youth. J| r-i ri "di-men'wion-n 1, etc. See hyper-. 

"• A stimulant for the oppclie..—Iiy l>ei'-..r- , h> . th , re was the de | lclou , eouMt;ol the llyperbo- I'j'Ver-lroi.li'le, hoi-pM-tref'lc, a. Of, pertaining 

reans, beyond the reach of winter. to, or tcndmg to hypertrophy, ll y"per-tro|»ll'le- 

Drauer Intell. Devet. Eurojte vol. i,ch. 2, p. 12. [h.] al$; liy-por'lro-illioil*}. 

2. [h-] Any dweller in the extreme north. liy-jjcr'tro-pliy, nai-p£r'tro-fl, ft. 1. Biol. The un- 

We,-I menu our party of American hyperboreans,-*™ mere or , excessive growth or development of an organ or 

carpet-knights aside of these indomitable savages. ~ 

Kane Arctic Explorations vol. ii, ch. 1, p, 21. [c. * P. ’56.] 


» the appe- 

_ _appetite.- ’ " 

I liou'iin-i lions, a, Cmniorn. Having „ ___ 

(German) of 91 and over.—Iiy^'per-os-lo'sl*. n. Pathol. 
1* An exostosis. 2. An abnormal Increase of booy tissue. 
— lly"per*M-tre'tl, n.pl. Ich . An order or other section 
of myzotits with the palate perforated by a single nasal 
canal, as in the hags. ily"per-o«lre'lni.— liy"pi*r-o- 
tre'imi, a. & n.— liy'prr-o-trule, n.—liy"per-o- 
ire'lous, a.— Iiy"prr-iin r'a-site, n. An Insect that 


isintntBlticlDanotnerpara«Hlclnsi^t,aRcertaloiclniounioEui. etC -'./) Soe UT f ER '* 

- hjr'’p«T-pnr"n.ait'io, •a.-li>"per-i>nr'n-si"- •>} "per-crll'lc, hm psr-cnt'lc, n. A ver; 
ti hiii, hy"per-plinr"in-gr / ttl, a. Situated above J*). P<*r-<*rIt'le-nL a. 1. Given to ovet 



natural.— liy"per-pli>>/io*, w. [Rare.] The science of 
the supemstuml.— liy"t>er-p(n'M-n, n. ftilhol. Excess¬ 
ive reproductive action In a part; enlargement from in-. 


ery severe critic. 

. . . .- .. -- overmuch or cap¬ 

tious criticism: unduly hnrsh in judgment; censorious; 

r “ ’ ernlce; unduly exact. 
hypercritical to object to * The Pirate,’ that 

*—*-ue In ita details. 

Cooper Pilot pref., p. 7. (T. y. c.J 
Synonyms: sec captious. 
-liy^in'r-erit^le-al-ly, adr. 

-crit'l-sizm, n. Excess- 

crit'l-eaiz, vl. To criticize 


--n, n. ivthoi. Molent or labored captioitslv or too minutely. li\"i»er-erlt'l-eljse + pertronhv 

hv-p,^:.T, ^K^: r X!,; n r A^x , ci4?.i 1 'c, P C<4 r hip-i'thrn] or -eth'ro], a. Rooflosa, a 0 a 

Ing on ulcers and open wounds; proud flesh. Iiy^per-sar- ,, ? 1 Abnormal accumulation of the building; open to the sky: said of a building whose roof 

cn'*N:.— hy"iM*r-!M* l i'f«ii-nl*c#. Not perceptible to the W® 011 j n an y part of the body, characterized aa active has been destroyed or never completed, or of n sanctnary 

im* r-*«pi r'i t-u-a), «. Having an excess of spirituality.— , 5 l >er * eK ”^ e f*' a ’ Per-es-thi ai-Q, n. Exag- l»J j»lia, hoi foorlil fa, ro [ht'hi.e, hai'fT or hf'fc, pi.] 

1iy"per-ll»y r'i-on. n. Arch. A cornice over a door or 11 5 |>cr-ir«-ilie'«l-a, f gerated sensibility. [< hy- A long, thread-like, branching body in the thallna of a 

window. Iiy"p(>r-tliy'rnm:.— Iiy"pi*r-t ri-olio's i heh- Gr. awthlxix, perception.] Ii y"j»er-e*-tlie'- '- " " 

». An extraordinary profusion of hair.— hy"pcr-iri". liy'lier-eh-lliclt*. n. A supersensitive per- 

*h-inenNIon-nL a Having more than three dlmen- son — hy^per-e*-Iliet'lc, a. Morbidly sensitive, 
i r r , ^c P nf* ,yP C ’ burpaw8ln K ^c type, hy"- li3*"i>er-c«-ll»e / Mlo^ y 

li y "por-i>iI f”l eVhol'per-batdc, a. Relating to or charac- J. 1 ^y-pt'ri-on or -pC'ri-an I. a. Of orper- 
teriz«fi by hyperbaton; transpose*d; Inverted!—liy"i>er- ^ifl^Txidea. II. n. One of the /fy/x?- 

Iiarir-al-ly, adr. 9 1 ruaea. 

liy*per'lm-loii. hai-j^riba-ton, n. f-TA,/>/.] Jlhet. A hQi'r>c r ‘i-ke / s§-I or -og'ce e, «./V. 

■ - - i- J-A —. _ • Jiot. An order of poiypetalous herbs, shrubs, or rarely 

trees-the St.*John’s-wort family— with opposite, cn- [< Gr. weaving, < hyphainO^ weave.] 

tire, dotted leaves, and usually terminal cymose clusters — liy'plial, a. 

of regular perfect flowers, having the stamens commonly II y'-jilwr'iie, hai-fT'nl or hi-fe'nS, n. Bol. A genua of 
collected In three or nion* clusters. It embraces 8 gen- branching palms, natives of tropical Africa, with large 
era and about 240 species, found In all parts of the fan-shaped leaves in tufts at the ends of the branches, 
world. [< Hypericum.] IIy"i»er-l-uln / e-su+; Thebaico Is the doom- or glngerbread-polm, the 
*1) per-y-eln'e-R*^.— liy"|»er-t-<*HV<‘<ni*, a. edible fruit of w hich has the flavor of gingerbread [< 

Hy-per'i -e ti m, hal-perii cum or hip'er-l'cum (xm), n. Gr. hyphaind, weave.] 

1. A large genus of herbaceous or somewhat shrubby hy-phn s'mn, bul-fsz'ma, n. Bot. The mycelium of mold: 
plants, of the St.-John's-wort family (Jlypericaceap)— the naw dlsum'd. [ < Gr. hyphasma , web, < hyphnino , weave.] 
t't-John’s-worts -having pentamerous yellow flowers ■ | )'l*J ,e nil-a* I hoi-n'mi-Qorhl-fe'mi-o, n. Pathol. 1. 
with the stamens clustered in 3 or 5 bundles. 2. fh-1 A f Deficiency of blood, or a lack of sup¬ 
plant of this genus. PO’ the red corpuscles in tbe blood. 2. Extravasation 

lluirrtcum *11 hioom, *> thick * Pf “5.^ f od a surrounding tissue. [< Or. hyobaimox 

of flowcm, like flic* clothing her *ionder rods Ulooashot, < liy/x), under, + hauna, blood.] liy-pe^- 

Th»t scarce » lc*f spp.-nr*. OowrER Task hV. vi, I. 185. 1H1-lit; liy-JItr'llll-llt- 

[L., < Gr. hyperdkon , St.-John’s-wurt, < hypo, under, -I- l| ) K ') >1, ‘ ,| G hai'fen, rt. 1. To insert a hyphen between 
er*ikt, heath.J ' the parts of; as, to hyphen a compound word. 2. To 

Ii y"i»er-i"de-n't ion, hy"|»er-kl-neNi-n, etc. Sec , c ° nn . ect b )' means of a hyphen. 

p r xnT nofnb, of ts- HYPB8-. liy'plieH, n. 1. A mark (- or -j indicating connection, 

F. h /od/cTwater* AB r»m- * * )^^"pe-rl'I-dH*, hal'pc-rol'l-dT or hlp’e-ri'i-dg, n. pi. placed between the elements of w ords. It is used 
is; Er>. conjugate axia. Crutt. A family of hypt*riideans, especially those with to 8how tbat two or more words sre to be considered as 

“ ‘ ’ the first antenna? straight, flagella filiform, uronods with connected Into one word to connect separated syllable 

f .-• - * -- elements, as when a word Is divided at the end of a line, 

_ri-w or In spelling to Indicate pronunciation, and for other special 
purpow.»s. 


part of, an animal or a plant. 2. 'Pathol. The morbid 
enlargement of a part from increased nutrition without 
increase of waste; an abnormal increase of a part from 
enlargement of ita elements: opposed to atrophy. 

Thus It is readily granted that the action of a muscle tends to 
the Increase of the circulation in ita tissue, and, if long continued, 
to the hypertrophy or increase of its substance. 

Charles Elam Physician's Problems cb. 4, p. 212. fL. a s. *89.] 
3. Figuratively, any excessive development. 

There are obvious reasons for doubting whether the existence of 
mythology can be due to any * disease,’ abnormity, or hypertrophy 
of metaphor in language. 

Fibre Myths and Myth^Makers cb. 7, p. 209. [o. A co. '74.] 
[< hyper- -j- Gr. troph ?, nutrition, < trephb, nourish.] 

— l>y-|» er/ t ro -i» , iy, rt. A vi. To affect with by- 


trunsposition of words from their grammatical order; in- 
verMoD, as “the hills amung” for “amongthe hills.” It 
is one of the chief features that distinguish poetry from 
prose, and an important element in figurative energy in 
composition. [L., < Gr. hyjxrbatos. transposed, < hyper. 
over, 4- bainb. go.] 

)»yhoi-peribo-la, n .* Geom. I. A plane 
curve such that the differ¬ 
ence of the distances from 
any point of the curve to 
two fixed jxdnts, the foci, 
is a constant. It is one or 
the conic sections, and is 
composed of two brunches 
which now here meet. See 
conic and asymptote. 

All the curved line* n»cd [io 
the I>oric order irt-rr either 
hyiterbola* or parabola*. 

JaMF.s FKk'H'RHoN Hist. 

Arch. vol. I, bk. hi, ch. 2, p. 

2oi. n. m. a co, ’fa.] 

2. Any algebraic curve ver** axis; ___ 

havlRg one more asvmp- The dotted curve* are the branches 
tot<* than the number of its of lh<? hyperbola, 

order. (< Hr. hyper boU. < hyper, over, 4- bnUb. throw.] 

Fhraaea: — itciit e tiypcrboin, a hyperbola mich 
that the ANymptotes to the same branch fonii an acute 
angle — reclii ndn nl li. (Math.), a hyperbola having three 
or more aajniiptoten. 


fungus, consisting of a membrane containing protoplasm, 
growing apically, and usually becoming transversely 
partitioned In the process of its growth. The vegetative 
hypha*, aa opposed to the reproductive ones, constitute 
the mycelium or spawn of fungi. 

The plant* afflicted with the malady [potato-disease] are found 
to be infested by a mould, consisting of fine tubular filaments, 
termed hypher, which burrow through the substance* of the potato 
plant. Huxley Science and Culture ch. 7, p. 176. [A. ’82.] 



A Hyperbola. 

P , Pj any^pointa of the curve; . 


rami, and mandibles with palps. Ily-^ „ .. 

IIyi»"e«rl'n, n. (t. g.) IIy-|>er'l-«l»‘i.— liy'iier- 
ltl. Iiy-|»e / rl-ld, ft.-liy-n^rl-oid, a. 

IIy"|i« , r-I-IdV-n, hai'pyr-ui-id'g-Q, «. ;V. Crust. A 
tnbe of ampiilpoda, especially those with pleon, G pairs 
of pleopods (fifth and sixth without endopoditee), and 
maxilliptxls. Ily^pe-rl'iiRj. 


It fa not. and can not be, • systematic office of the hyphen to in¬ 
dicate t hat a name fa misapplied. V. H. Teall Comjtoundiny of 
English Words ch. vi, p. 71. [J. I. ’9t,] 


2. Originally, a tie-mark placed beneath Greek words, 
connecting them into a compound. I LL., < Gr. hyphen 

X n nrlm* /am i n I. . /%n,, ^ I, - * > * 


— liy"i>«‘r-lnil'I-fi»riii, «. Having the form of 

MnimV m foi•.lo-cnhli l i| or Ura«!iig hn«rbolM.' A " llyTT. hil prri'en'oJTlp-trt^ Or. ucut W acc < of 0 " 1 '’ < >l!//J0 ' " n ' kr ’ ^ / ' f "’ 

h 5;TO‘^*Thr ,, 5^-ofquiwkyTtSn^: ?A'bASSM?& srAtdfa u.,iixr"r" v- -r•?“"•»«»» 

Rented object; poetic or rhetorical overstatemetit; exac- Incarnation of light and beamy. ,l ) * hoi fen-et, vt. [-a ted; -a tino.J To 

deration. ^ ! I y"per-i-pn'ic‘, hul'pgr-ql en'lc, a. Mus. See mode. [< ,. h ^ h 1 wl ; 1, ).!> , » <1 V-l.^ e ^ 


The act or prac* 


hyper* 4- Ionic^ «.] lly"i»er-i-o / !il-Hii;. li) "plieii-a'lion, bQi’fen-e'shcn, n. 

hai-prrl-mi'lc, a. Of, pertaining to, or tise of hyphening, ur t' 

Titanic. jilien-l-za'llout. 

I vee nothing to prevent our iNHiple reassumfng the o ] d//w>cr/- liy-plier'u-jvlx, hol-fcr'e-aia, n. PhUol. The taklim 
*l , .^fe.!?l5 e A ud8 • • * bei,, »^ Hed « away ur omission of a letter or syllable. [ < Gr .hyphair 
esi*. <hyjjo. nnder,^ haired, take.] liy-plisurV-*!*;. 


tlian lhJna 5 ’* 1 ^ hnr- 11 ’ U '’ w * Pertalulng to, or tise' of hvphening, ur the state of being hyphened/*li’y 

combatants, that hell drew ^semunng Jiyperion; iifanir. -» — 


onic lyt»e, rising___ ... .... v ,„ u 

a* the apostle tays. with alt the fulness of God. 


Sylvester Judd Margaret vol. ti, ch. 4 , p. ft [p. a a eo *51 ] ***■*• < under,'4- haired, take.] liy-plisrric-sU;. 

hy'lier-Hle, hoFpcr-nic, «, [V. S.l Nicaramia wootl or Der,vt ‘ d k . fl : oni 9 m ‘ k h V ih }\ ' v( ! flvin £ 

* auv red dvewood or dvewood-PTfract r C ,,. hvpiia). a combining form. — Iiv^idio-droiiie, a. 

- vU«oSll uyewood-cxtract. [< hyper- + Bol. llaMng concealed veins: said of leaves In which the 


A botticnose 


Examples of hyperbole are 
eagles, they were stronger 

•* So frown'd the mlghtv ...... 

darker at tlnflr frown " (Milton P. L. bk. II, l. 719). 

[L., < (ir. hyperMe; si*e hyperbola.] 

— liy-|M‘r'lm-llsiu. n. The use of hyperbole.— 
liy-|K , r'l>o-llhl, /(. One given to hyperbole. 

liy"l»ep-liol'le, I hol'p^r-bel'lc, -ol, a. 1. Jlhet, 
liy"|ier-bol'le-al, f Relating to or containing hyper- Wcaramia 
bole; .•xairK'-rntini! ti. Hath. (I) Of, |KrUhnng io.or hnl'p«r^'o.deii, n. 

having It.,- htiu|K' of a hyporbola. Cvhalv (gem« llu^roodon). 

By throwing two equal *tone« into a pool of water, ... It will be especially II. rostra fun. [ < 

■een that there are certain line* of a hyj>erbollc form where the (Jr Innterrms nnner ’ 
water fa qnite smooth. 4 »A//fCTll P1, 

Bhewhteb Sutural Magic letter vili, p. 199. [j. m, *38. ] ^ W »P > i»'»ll Ii " 

(2) Having relatione to the hyperbola similar to those of 1 par'a-wlKs'etc. * ^ee^nV* Hyperoodon illyperoodon 
the ordinary trigonometrical functions to a circle; a«, the per-. rostratus). 

hy/ierUjlir ’functions, including Ihc hy/terbolic sine, co- liy'per-wllinie, hni'pgr-sthTn, n. Mineral. A pearly, 

sine, seeant, etc. (written sink. cosh. etc.). See tkio- dark-colored, translucent, brittle, ferrous magnesium , - ..-- 

onometric. [< L. hyjrerbolirvs. < Gr. hyperboliko*, ex- pyroxene (FeMg)SiO a , crystallizing in the orthorliombic ‘•J'l 1 , mIm, hip'i-no'sis, n. Jhithol. Diminished ca- 
truvagunt, < hy/>erbolt; see liYpKRnoLA.J system. pncity of the blood for forming fibrin. [< nvp- + Gr. 

— liy"|»er-I»o]'le-«My, adv. The beautiful hypenthene rock of Elfdalen, in Sweden, much , '* , bber -l— l*)’]>' / l-llot / lc, a. 

liy-l»er / bo-llz«*,bai Iteribo-lalz, r. T-lized; -lFzino. 1 f-mploywi for oniamental purpose*. Humboldt cosmos tr.by E. 11 )'l* 1-80111I'M) 11 M, Iilp’Qi-gonFgr-oa, a. Having the 

\. t. To express in hyi)i*rlmllcai terms; manifestly over- C ' (>lU} True 1 ol,vin in vo1 - v - **6. [n. ’59.] transverse ridges of contiguous molar teeth increasing 

state. II. i To express oneself with mnnifest exngger- t< hyper- + Gr. sthenos. strength.] liy'i»er-^lenet. auccessively by one. [< hyp- -f isomerous.] 

atioti’ make use of hvoerbole Ii -i>er / l>o-ll*»e'' by pcr-stln'^uiK 1 , ?i. Petrol. A plaglodase ortho* h j ]iti*, /Derived from Greek 

aumi, mHKe use <u iiypcrooit. iij j»<r*i>4» use,. rhombic Dvroxanc ruck: a rork ronalatfna- altnnirf. wi.niiv «»f »iv«*»«-. f n!n«r fnwna — 
t >th**r* among them, aa they relate ihfa matter from their proph- 
et, hyprrtsAize much higher con«*eming It. |l 

PRtDEAUX Mahomet p. 39. [ba. ’(».] 


veins are almost or quite hidden by the thick leathery tissue. 
~H.v"i»lilO.iiiy-ep't cm, n. pi. Bot. Jn an artificial clas¬ 
sification, fungi destitute of adefinitc hymcnlum, producing 
a more or less abundant, usually transitory, mycelium on or 
In the substratum, and free eonldla. Many forms once re¬ 
ferred to this group are now known to be the conldinl 
stages of higher fungi — hy "tiho-m y-ce'l o ii a.— h y 
pho-sl uo / ttin, n. Bot. Mycelium. 
liyi>-lti"l-o-iiior'i>lilc, li ip-id M-o-meriflc, a. Cnjstal. 
I\irtly idlomornhlc. [< hyp- + idiomorphic.] 

— Ii y "l-o in or* plil c-a 1-1 y, adv. 


hypnos. sleep: combi- 


liy-por / fio-l«l<l, hoi pcr'bo-loid, r<. 1, A surfuce of excitementof vital phenomena. [< hyper- + Gr. sthenos. 

the second degree some of whose jilane sections are strength.] 

hy|K<rlH)Ius. It may belong lo either of two classes, the liy"|icr-t*tlien'lc I , hQl'p^r-sthen'ic, a. Containing or 
hyperboloid of one nappe, which may be generated by like hypersthene. 


. . . . r vjnit * o . iAU v HVJ euu |'I GbG, _ 

that does not spondate.- liy p"no-geit'e-*!*, 7 i. The 
l»rod notion ot hypnotic sleep; franee-ereatlon. Iiyp-nog'- 
u-nyj.—liy|>"tio-ge-m»i / l(% u. IVrtainlng to or gener¬ 
ating the hypnotic trance, hy|»"m» - ge - nut'ie - nlJi 
liyp"ll(l-gt*ll r le;t hyp-nog4 *-uoiih;.— hy|>"iiii-ge- 


ausot/t; oil; lu=fewd, ift = fotwre; c = k; cliorch; dli = f4c; go, eing, ink; »o; tliin; zh = azure; F. boil, dttne. <,from; t, obsolete: J, variant. 









Ilypiiea 

nei'lc-nl-ly, adr.— hyp -nnl'o-gist, n. One who 
studies or Is proficient In hypnology.—Jiy p-iiol'o-gy, n. 
The science or the phenomena of sleep; a treatise on sleep. 

— Iiyp"no-log'lc-n I, a.— hyp'iione, n. Cheni. A syn¬ 
thetically made white crystalline compound (CgHgO) with 
an odor resembling hitter almonds, used In medicine as a 
hypnotic. Called also acetophenone.— Iiy p'no-Mnpc, n. 
A small hollow magnet claimed to produce peculiar sen¬ 
sations W'hen held on the finger of a good hypnotic sub¬ 
ject.— hyp"no-ai-gen'c-*l*, Theloductlon of hyp¬ 
notic sleep. 

MeaUl influences play a large part in hypnosigenesis. 

A. SlOLL Hypnotism ch. 2, p. 27. [s. A w. *90.1 

— Iiy p'tio-s perm, «. Hot. Same as hypnospore. — 
liyp^no-Hpo-mii'cri-iini, n. [-oi-a, p/.] Bat. A spo¬ 
rangium in which hypnospores are produced, liyp"uo- 
spo-rmigr't..— hyp'no - spore, n. Iiot. A resting- 
spore; a spore borne by certain algae which must have 
a longer or shorter period of rest before germinating.— 
hyp"tio-*p©r / lc, a. 

llyp'nc-a, hip'n§-a, n. Bot. A genus of filiform flo- 
naeous alga*. [< IIypnum.] 

Hyp^ue-a'ce-ie, hip*n<H*'sg-t or -g'ce-6, n. pi. Bol. 
Au order of floridcous algae. [< Hypnka.J 

— liyp"iie-a'eeoii», a. 

hyp-no'*!*, hip-no'sis, n. 1. The hypnotic state or 
condition; the changed state of mind of the hypnotized 
person. 2. An artificial trance-sleep. 3. Med. (1) The 
bringing on of sleep. (2) A morbid condition of sleep. 
[< Gr. hypnos, sleep.] 

liyp-not'lc, hip-net'ic, a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
tending to produce hypnotism or hypnosis; as, the hyp¬ 
notic state; hypnotic treatment. 2. Tending to produce 
sleep; as, hypnotic medicines. [< LL. hypnoheas, < 
Gr. hypndtikos, < hypnos, sleep.] 

— liyp-uot'lc-al-ly, adv. 

liyp-uot'le, n. Med. 1. An agent efficacious in pro¬ 
ducing eleep. 2. A person subject to hypnotism. 

livp'no-llsin, hip'no-tizm, n. 1. Au artificially in¬ 
duced somnambulistic state in which the mind becomes 
passive, acting readily upon suggestion or direction, and 
upon regaining normal consciousness retaining little or 
no recollection of the actions or ideas dominant during 
the condition. Compare mesmerism; somnambulism. 

The method, discovered by Mr. Braid, of producing this state of 
artificial Somnambulism, which was appropriately designated by 
him as Hypnotism, consists in the maintenance of a fixed gaze, 
for several minutes consecutively, on a bright object placed some¬ 
what above and in front of the eyes, at bo snort a distance that the 
convergence of their axes upon it is accompanied with a sense of 
effort, even amounting to pain. W. B. Carpenter Principles of 
Mental Physiol, bk. ii, ch. 15, p. 001. [a. ’74.) 

Hypnotism, mesmeric states, table-tipping, second sight and 
kindred facts . . . involve an unusual suspension of some powers, 
and ao unusual activity of others. 

J. Bascom Ihrinciptes of J^ychol. bk. i, ch. 1, p. 65. [o. P. p. *78.] 
2. In therapeutics, a method of trentment that acta 
through and directly on the mind and nervous system, 
resulting in the condition defined above: now much usea 
by some physicians. 

— hy p'lia-liHf, 71. Med. One who believes In or prac- 
tises hypnotism.— Iiyi>"nn-l is'lie, a. Helatlng or tend¬ 
ing to hypnotism —by p'no-ioid, a. Of the nature of 
hypnotism. 

Iiyp'no-tlze, hip'no-toiz, vt. [-tized; -ti"zinc.] To 
produce hypnotic sleep in; subject to hypnotism. 

If an individual can be hypnotized, he is a neurotic — i. e., a per¬ 
son with an unstable equilibrium, a frail nervous organization. I 
would accept the fact of being hypnotizable as being proof of this. 

St. Clair Thomson in U'estminster Review Dec., ’90, p. 629. 
liyp'no-tlKC?.-— liyp"no-tl"zii-[or -*n-]l)l)'l- 
ly,B.-hyp / no'ir , za*[or-8a-]bl(e,a.—hyi> ,, no- 
t l-za'[or -*a'] t ] o n, n— li y p'no-t 1 "zer or -*e r, n. 

Ilyp'ouni, hip'num, n. Bot. Avery large genua of 
pleuroearpous brynceous moesce 
having a eueullatc calyptra, long- 
pedicellate, cernuoue or horizon¬ 
tal capsule, nnd double peristome 
of 16 teeth. [< Gr. hyp non , moss 
on trees.] 

l»ypo-, hyp-, prefix. [In a word 
having a Latin or Greek plural 
form, nip-o- or hip-is generally the 
preferred pronunciation. A mod¬ 
ern compound of hyjx )- and a word 
used as English is generally pro- Bypuum splendens. 
nounced hoi'po-, while one of hyp- and ench a word is 
generally pronounced hip-.] Under; beneath; less than; 
opposed to hyper-. Specifically: (1) Ckem. Indicating 
the lowest membere in a series of compounds, i. e., the 
lowest degree of oxidation; as, Iivpohromlte, a com¬ 
pound containing liypobromntiN held (IlBrO); hypo¬ 
chlorite, containing hypochlorous acid (11CJO); hyp- 
onltrlfe, containing liyponltrous acid (UNO); hvpo- 
pliOHnliate, hypophosphite, containing hypoplios- 
phorlc aeld, hypophosphorons acid (H 3 PO«); hvpo- 
Niilllte, containing h y posul fur oua aeld U1 5 S 2 0 2 ): op¬ 
posed to per-. (2) In early music: ( a ) Below; prefixed 
to the names of church scales one-fourtli below the au¬ 
thentic; as, //y?>o-jeoliaii, //y/xxlorian, //y/*?dorianic, 
//y/x>-ia«tian. Hypo- ionian, //y;x>Iydenn, //y;>ophrvgian, 
//yywmixolytlian. See under mode, (h) Iteckoneu or 
measured downward* as,^y;xxliapente; said of intervals. 
[L., < Gr. hyi*}-' under, less thnn, < hypo , under.] 

— livp"o-n'ri-H, n. pi. The two ganglia developed 

ijencath the optic lobe In teleost fishes.— liyp"o-n'rl-aii, 
a.— hy^po-bn'Hal, n. Bot. Behind or beneath the hasal 
wall: said of the lower half of a proembryo.— hy"pn-en- 
1 hnr'niH, n. Med. Moderate or slight purgation.— hyp'- 
n-clille, n. [Hare.] Bot. The lower portion of the 
Up la certain orchids, hyp'o-cfailt, Wt>"n-cliil'- 
*- H >’P«;d i'd i-n in, n. [ di-a or -oi-ums, »J.] 

Ornith. The median process of the united clavicles; fur- 
eulum or wish-bone. liyp"o-clei'dl-iii»U.-liyp"o- 
ell'd , - n, i, n.— hy'po-cone, n. The postero-lnternal or 
6tn eusp of the upper molar tooth of a bunodont mammal. 

Finally, in the banodont series, the addition of a postero-jnternal 
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pocrifcy 



. - -- . ..us, ff. Under the cotyledons; hypo-Jiyp-ob'o-le, hip-eb'o-le, 

J 1 F”J U.'JVtargument of things appar 


, n. Ttket. The mention in 

,, things apparently damaging to one’s side, 

with the successive refutation of each. [< Gr. hypobotl. 


inner piece of the lower part of the branchial arch in 
fishee. 



slstingof crystals contained In a non-erystalllne rock-mass. 

— hy^pa-cyVInld, 7t. Geotn. A curve generated by a ^ - 

point on the circumference of a circle which rolls on the reminding, < /**//*>♦ under,throw.] 
iosldeof another circle.— Iiyp"o-<!nc'ty-1 uni, n. [ la, IIyp // o-bran"clii-ne'i-da*. hlp-o-hra^kl-ri-dl or -£i-d€>, 
pl.\ Ornith. The lower surface of the toe.— liy"po-tli- family or Inferohrenchiate gastropods 

nH'lo-Ie, n. Or. Gram. Same as diastole, 2.— I»y"- multlscrlate radular teeth and two posterior gills, 

po-di-dns^cnlt, «. An assistant teacher.— hy-pog'e- n 1 ? n i c ! ,, " I t p n v ”• t < uypo- -f Gr. 

nous, «. I. Bot. Growing beneath, as fungi on the oranchia, gills. 1— liyp // o-bran // clil-te / id, Iiy pl¬ 

under surface of a leaf. Compare epigenous and epi- . hrnn eln-ie oid, «- 

pbylloub. 2. Hypogeoiis. —hy"i>o-gloH'MnI. 1, a. ■»> !> <>**>ra»'i*I»I-nl, bip'o-brau'kl-ol. Anat. I. 
1, Beneath the tongue; as, the hypoglossal nerve. 2. Of or a- Situated below the branchial apparatus; as, the hyp- 
pcrtalnlng to the hypoglossal nerve, ll.n. A hypoglossal abranchial groove of the embryonic esophagus from 
V'" J?«- * *« M * 1H • ? - The uDder surface of the which the thyroid gland is developed. II. n The 

sclerlte occasionally present between the mentum and la-. 
blum, as In elavf J - * ' - “ 

IIYPOG LOSS1S.— I 
NATION.—1; 

eoG>i- 

-hy''i 
nonnal.- 

argy, or - ----- - -- K ... . -, —.--- 

son.—Iiyp^o-uin-nlk^i-nn, n. Same as epimanikion. parent rich brown lake originally made from the horse- 
liyp"i> - liirtn'i - kout. — Iiy - pnm'e - nniiH, a. Bot. chestnut. Called also cheelnut-oroicn. \< mro--j-Gr. 
Springing from beneath sn organ without adhering to It- kastana , chestnut.I 
frce^.n^«-...rr.., 1. Spm,g._ The hip'o-cS.«t,, 

atea cnamners sre ran ean furnace and 
appurtenances, for 
heating baths or 
dwelling-rooms by 
hot-air fines nnder 
the floor and In 
the walls. 

The remaios ronsisfc- 

WdrtSl l ”fwt 0n ]n t iIX° Batb8 ot TItu8 at l {ome t showing Hypo- 
pived throaf,hout eausta henesth them. (Froinanan- 
with moaaic: it was clcnt trCSCO.) 

divided into summer and winter apartments; the latter beated hy 
meana of hypocausts and of small size. BAaiNG*GOULD Curious 
Myths , Legend of the Cross p. 270. [r. Bros. *82.] 

[< L. hyjxwaustoriy < Gr. hypokauston, < hypo , under, 
+ kaid (rut. kauri), bum.] l»>i>"o-rans / tnuit. 
-Dlilir'o-ifnUi P* 1 hip'o-sef-al'i-dl or- dg, n. pi. 

in, a. Mas. Sub- Ehtom. A Brazilian family of beetles w ith an enormous 


Bow. Arched. A gnbter- 



certain sponges In which no flagellated chambers sre 
developed. 2. Embryot. One of the segments from which 
the walla of the pleuro-pcritoneal eavltv are formed. 

— hy-pniii'e-rni, a hyp "o - inoeli 'li - on, n. 

Mech. 1 he fulcrum of a lever. liyp"o-inoeli'i-l«nt,— 
llyi>"n-ii!yc'fe-»*i, n.pl. Mom. A section of flsslped 
carnivores with external nostrils occupied hy complex 
maxllloturblnal hones. Including frlnrolus and sretoias.— 
liy"pn-nt*i»'ri-n, n. Pathol. A morbid diminution of 
nervous energy.— Iiy "pa-no 1 'n, n. Theol. A deeper 
mystical or hidden sense supposed to underlie the plain 
meaning of the Innguage of the Bible.— Ityp'n-nome, n. 

Conch. The funnel or Infundibulum In eephalopods.— hy"- 

{ >o-i»linr"iu-gc'nl. I, a. 1, Sit unted below or at the 
ower part of the phaiwnx, as the low er pharyngeal bones 
In fishes. 2. Entom. Of or pertaining to the hypopharynx. 

II, n. A lower pharyngenl hone — liy"pn-phnr'yox t 
n. Entom. 1, A tongue-llke organ on the enta) surface of 
the labium. 2. An appendage of the lower margin of the 
pharynx.—hv"po - plilee - od'ic, «. Bot. Existing be¬ 
neath the hark, as certain lichens. liy"po- 
liy /, po-plilre'oiin+.— hy-poph'n 

sldlary, as hy way of accompaniment or response. prothorax, inferior head, 

The laity contiaued fora long time the practise of hypophonous Hyp^O-Ct'plUai-l UK, 
chanta, which consisted of responses to the intonation, the reading, kephalZ, head.]— liyp^'i 
and the prayers of the clergy, and of the so-called Acroteleutia, or liyi>" o-oeuli'a-lolil. a. 

responses to the psalms sung hv the clergy. KURTZ Church His- |. lo'rl n clr.'rln « Ch*™ An 

tory tr. hy Bombf;rger, vol. l, $ 69, p. 23S. [L. A B. ’60.1 .' >0 po-Clu rln, n. them. An Ole- 

hy-popli'y-ge, n. Arch. A horizontal rounded groove Vl e 


and spinous enned legs, 
(t. g.) [< hypo- -f- Gr. 

hyp^o-eepli'a-llil, a. & 



plns'iron, n. [-tra. pi.] I/erj). One of the third* pslr 
of plates on the typical ehelonisn plastron. — hy "pn - 
iilas'tral, a— liyp^o-po'di-imi, n. [-th-a. pi.) Bot. 

The stalkof acarpch—liy-i>«u»'ie-i*nlc, n. [lhire.J Bot. 

Having a wing produced iHUieath or at the base.— llyp"- 
n-ple-ryg'e-i. ». pt. Bol. A family of pleuroearpous 
mosses having the leaves In two rows with a medlnn row 
of stipullforni leaves below. llyi> / ''o-i>te-ryg"i-n / - 
ci*-tet,-liy-|)»p'il -him, «. [-la, pi.) An aftershaft. _.. 

— Iiyp"«-I»yg'i-nl,«. Pertaining to or of the nature of a l»yp"o - < 
hypopyglnm.— hyp''o-|>yg / i-ntn, n. [-i-a, pi.) Entom. fvfiO a 

I • The sexual appendages of a male fly taken as a whole. 

2* The last visible under abdominal segment.— Iiy-por'- 
u-chi*, n. [-CHI-DES, pi.) Ornith. The stem of the after- 
shaft; also, the aftershaft. Sec feather. Iiy-por'lia- 
cliiats by-por'fhn -clil*t.— by -]>nr"n-cliid'i-nn, 
liy-por ,/ lin-eliiil / l-nn, liy-por' / rbn-chid'i-nn, a. 

—liy"i»n-rn-di'o-hi*, n. [-li, pt.) One of the hsrhules 
of an aftershaft.—hy"pi)-i , n / di-n*,n. [-di-i,jp/.] Ornith. 

One of the barhs of an aftershaft. — l]y"po-ro'<li-nl, a. 

— liy"por-rliyili'iiiie, a. Anc.Pros. Lacking rhythm, 
as a hexameter In which the end of each foot coincides 
with the end of a word and In which there la no proper 
eesura.— hy^po-Hcr'iii-iim, n. [-ni-a , pi.) Alow wall 
under the proscenium or front part of the stage In an ancient 
theater. 

The hy]X)8cenfutn had beea painted to represent rocks. 


abbreviated into hypo or hyym, hyp or hyps, hip or hips. 
Compare ltiprED. 

Pascal, iq spite of his wisdom, was a victim Xohyjiochondria and 
superstitioo. Lhiqh Hunt Table-Talk, Body and Mind p. 197. 
[S. E. A CO. ’82.) 

[LL., < Gr. hyftochondrion; see hypociiondiuum.] 
Iiy i>"o - chon-drl'ii-elMtiU Iiy |»"o- clioii - 
drl'a«8ls|; liyi>' / o-ehon'tIrl-a*in^. 

clion / «lrl - ae, hip’o-cen'dri-ac or hai'po- 
1, Pathol. Morbidiv depressed; causelessly 
anxious about one’s health. Of, pertaining to, or 
situated in the hypochondrinm; as, the Irypochoitdriac 
regions. [ < F. hypochondnaqxte, < Or. hy/whondtiakoe , 
< hy}K>chondrion: see nyrocnoNnmuM.] — liyp*<>- 
elion-drl'n-eal, a. Same as iiypochondbiac, 1. 
— liyi>"o-eIion-«l rl'a-eal-ly, adv .— liyj>"o - 
elion'd rl-nl, a. Same as hypochondriac, 2. 
li vy>"o-<*1ion'«Irl-ac, n. A person who suffers from 
hypochondria; one tormented w ith gloomy fancies. 


The hytMX'hondriac, ehrioking from every breeze, weighing hU 
food, ana fearing exhaustioa from fatigue, loses all animation. 

Channinq Perfect Life , Divine Gift p. 128. [r. b. *76.] 

liyp'^o-cIioiiM rl-asti. 

te si.ky Vh.^rp":f46 K TmACM. *80.] 11 yiU'o-ehonM rl-iim, hip'o-cen'dri-um, n. [-dbi-a, 

-hy"p«-*kel'e-tnl, a. Developed within the endo- \-Anat. That region of the(abdomen situated on 

skeleton: said of mnscles.— li y"po-Kpn'di-nM, n. Terat. either side under the costal cartilages and short nhs. 
A malfornmtion in which the orethm opens on the un- See illns. under abdominal reoions. 2. jjI. Entom. 
der surface of the penis. liy"i»o-8pn'<ii-nt.— Iiy"- The two basal ventral abdominal pieces. [L., < Gr. 

when It grows from below the spore-case: the same as In- c '*on uryp. 

dusiuminferior.— liy // i»o-sicr / unl,a. 1, Situated under l»y"l»o-eli ro'inyl, n. Same as hypochlorin. [< 
the sternum. 2. Of or pertaining to the hypoplastron.— HYPO- + Gr. chrdma , color, -|- -tl.] 
liyi»"n-*t«M-'niii l i,n. [-NA,pL] 7/ern. Theliypoplastroni. livp'o-eist, hip'o-sist, n. I. Bot. A parasitic herb 

— liy’|>"o-HHg'iiin, «. [-MA-TA, i>/.l Paleog. A period /(\,firms Mm^nnstis\ of the i .. 

in ancient manuscripts, having the value of the comrna.— {LvtlTiU8 BvmctstU) oi tne ( 
liy"i»o-*nl / fnte» n. Same as DiTinoNATE.— hy"po- 
Hiil-lu'rio, a. Same as iuthionic.— hv"|»o-*yl"lo- 
giM'lic, a. Lacking In syllogistic form, though not neces¬ 
sarily Incorrect: said of arguments.— by"po-tnc'tlc, a. 

Of or pertaining to grammatical subordination; as, a hypo- 
lactic clause.— 1iyi>"o-liir / Hii*, n. Ornith. The prox¬ 
imal posterior process of the tarsometataraus; the cal- 
cancum, or calcaneal process.— liy"im -inr'*nI, a.— 
liyp"o-lnx'I*, ». Gram. Subordinatearrangemeut; de¬ 
pendence: opposed to parataxis.— li y-{»ot li'e-ii nr. ’ 

at a 


{Cytinus HyixmstU) of the cytinus family ( C'ytinaceae ), 
growing on the roots of plants of the genus Cistus 
(whence its specific and common name) in the form of a 
tnft of orange-red succulent stems a few inches above the 
ground. It ie a native of the Mediterranean region. 2. 
An astringent inspissated juice expressed from thennripe 
fruit of this plant, osed In hemorrhages and diarrhea. 
[< L. hy/)OcistAis : < Gr. hyjyokietis, plant growing on 
the roots of the cistus, < hyjx >, under, + kistos, cistus.] 

_..._.. .. . liyi>"o-el*'t 

Situated on the palm at the base of the little finger, or liy'po-cone* hy"po-co'nid, etc. See dypo*. 
corresponding part In the fore foot of a quadruped; as, hyp^o-era-f er / 'l-iiior / j>l»on«. hip'o-cra-ter’i-mSU- 


the hypothenar eminence. See Ulus, under palm. ' II, n\ fug, a. Bot. Salver-shaped: said of a'gamopetaloua eo- 

rolla with the tube long and cylindrical, the limb flat 

O-t m-clie'll-ll III, 71. [-LI-A, pi.] Arch. In the Greek nn ^ At ri(At nntrlna f/i it nn in nbln-r {^ 

Doric column, a narrow cut, In some inferior examples £, nd ^P re ® dln f; fit right angles to it, as m the phlox. [ < 
doubled or trebled, surrounding the shaft a short distance U r ' salver (< hy}X), under,-]- Araftr, 

below the capital.— Iiy"i>(i-iyin-pan / ic. l,o. Sltoated bow X),-\-mor)ihc y form.] I»pp"o-era-ter'I-foriii*. 
below the tympanum. II. The quadrate bone of birds, li yp-oc'rl-Ky, hip-oc'ri-si, n. [-sies, /;/.] 1. Simu- 

cu*n VC^reptiles, etc.—Iiy"po-1 yp'ic, a. Short of being typical; fation or feigning to be what one is not; the acting of a 

.■ Bid. The inner- 

— liv"uo-eo'niil. n. The nnst.-ro-ovto^Qi virtue or religion, a aecemm snow oi gwu eimraeur 


-hy"po-eo'nnl, n. The postero-externsl cusp of the 
lower molar tooth of a mammal.— liy"pn-L*or'n-cnid, n. 
Ich. The lower of two bones of the scapular arch sup¬ 
porting the hasal bones of the pectoral fin In most bony 
fishes.— liy"po-co-ri*'iic, a. Gram. I, Of or pertain¬ 
ing to an endearing diminutive or pet name. II, n. The 
endearing diminutive ot a word or nsme.— liv'po-eol- 
yl, n. Bot. The part of the stem ot an embryo below 

the cotyledons.— l , y"po-coi"y-h , ( |'on-n-i y, a. Of or 
pertaining to the hypocotyl. h y "po-eol'y.| on*t,— liy 


most of the blastodermic membranes, from which Is 
derived the epithelium of the digestive tract and its an¬ 
nexes. See Bins, under allantois and OASTnuLA. 

The first differeatiation of the sejnnented ovum results in the 
cells of the ovum becoming arranged as two layers, an outer one 
known as the epiblast and an inner one as the hypoblast. 

F. >1. BaLFoub Comp. Kmbryol. vol. i, intro., p. 6. [MACM. ’85.] 
2+. Bot. The fleshy cotyledon of grasses. [< iiypo- 
+ Gr. blastos; see blastus.]— liy"po-t»]aK'tl<s a. 


r religion; 

or a counterfeiting of religion. 

The leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. Luke xli.l. 
2. Disingenuous concealment of one’s real character, 
belief, or motives; extreme insincerity; dissimulation. 

HyjJOCrisy Is a fawning and flexible art, which accommodates it¬ 
self to human feelings, and flatters the w'eakness of men in order 
that it may gaio its own ends. 

Buckle Hist. Vix'ilization voL 1, ch. 4, p. 135. [a. ’80.] 


eofu, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, £** = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 








It} poc»rit 

3. The eharacler of a hypocrite as shown in dissimula¬ 
tion or simulation. 


§85 


hj podtcsis 


Bnt he, knowing their hypocrisy , said unto them. Why tempt ye 

. Mark xu. 15. 

[< OF. hypocrisie, < LL. hyirocritf a, < Gr. hyixykrinx, 
< hyjro, under, 4 krinomai, contend.] In ii ot^rl- 
wlet; yjMu'rl-slet. 

Synonyms: see affectation. 
f I > j>'o-c r 1 1 , n. 1 lypoerite. Phil. Soc, 

I 13 l>'o-cr)lc, hip'o-crit, n. One who practises or 


to * *"«*« - - 

rw ' °m 8 O antiquity. This tendency to hypostasize abstractions into real agencies has 

T£V U ?'?. ,I Y reposed afar off, deep down in the hypogeum P revg,Ied ,n »}| g ge»- 
of Bab-el-Molonk, just as in the mastabans of the Ancient Empire _ I OHTKR Sature versus Man p. 39. [D. M. ft co. *71 1 

the h 0 ^ 0 ™ ?- f an '"“C^ssible well. H hy-l>o*'ta-*Ize or-M*e+. ’ J 

P. m a ?r?£ tY ^ n * o/ ppfr W ,r - by A - ir ‘ rle,t *- po -5,V- n ? a ' or -«a'llon, »— Iiy- 
f, * poN"[n-ti-zn'tio» or-Na'iioii, m. 

c. L^ » < Or. hypogewa, < hypo, under, 4 gaia, ground.] hip-es'to-ina, T-m 

ia , hj po-uee;. Zvol. A part or organ lying below the moi 



Synony 

tender. The deceiver seeks to give talse Impressions of any 
matter where he has an end to gain; therff##e»iW<r or A woo- 
cnte seeks to give false impressions In regard to himself. 

The dissembler Is content If he can keep some base conduct 
or evil purpose from being discovered; the hypocrite seeks 
doc merely to cover his vices, but to gsln credit for virtue. 

The cheat and impostor endeavor to mske something out of 

those they may deceive. The cheat is the Joferiorand more . „ -, . 

mercenary, as the thimblerig gambler: the impostor nmy liy^po-m'i rile, n. tfee hypo*. 


Parentbe- 

. . - ■ - -.- „ ..-.. .. .... w-. below the ovary.*""* a patient in turning. ( 2 ) A relapse. [ < Gl hytmtronhL 

^Pi^i°JL f ~ rtu, A 1, ‘ ! ,r n lhron ‘i. Compare synonyms for hyp-on'y-cljoii, hlp-en’l-con. n. Meet. An effusion of . turning about, < hyjro, under, 4 strephb, tum.l 
affect ATK>N.^ Antonyms: The antonyms of hypocrite ]>l?od under a nail, preseating a purple appearance: due to 11 > l»'‘>^t 3 le, hip'o-stail or haPpo-stail n Ai 

adiect "' ea ffi&SuV. ,ow - [< !1YP - + ° r - °™*- mai '•>•*** S!!W» ceiling 1,01,0 8,a "’ "• Al 

1» 3pyerlHc-al, hip*o-crit'ic-al, a. Or or pertaining hyp'o-plioi, blp’o-fet, ». [Hare.] An Interpreter; ex- 
to a hypocrite or hynocrisy ; characterized by hypocrisy; poun J ! V r - t< ° r * hypophlQs, < hypo, under, 4 phltnl. 
hypocritical professions. . 8 P eaK -J . . 


Arch . Any 


as, htnrocrUical professions. . : 

iiyp // o-erll / li*-nl-l}’, >13 p'o-crlte-lyt ,adv ? P " 0 } 1 * 1 o-jra, hlp-ef o-rci, n ■ Rhei. A statement in- 
I») |>'o-crII-I*m, hip'o-crit-lzinf *. Systematic hypoc- 1 ? n ob J e ction or argument that will or 


risy. 

hyp''n-dno / iy-!iim* etc. See hypo-. 

Ii3 |»'<i*<!erm, hip'o-dgrin or hui'po-derm, v. E/ttom. 
I. The cellular inyer between the cuticle and the basal 

membrane of an insect. 2 . S . 

membrane of the elytra or beetles 
of some hugs. [ < hypo- 4 oekm 

1 »> |>"o-iIcr'mti, hip*o-d£r'mn or _ f .„ ... 

0) The distinct sheath of tissue beucuth tbe epidermis 
of stems. ( 8 ) The layer or colorless cells under the epi¬ 
dermis of leaves. 

IfypfHlrrma . . oAnally include* several, or even many, layers 

of c«*l]* or the whole of etu-h of the ttssue^toav^eH . . . w nicb im- 

loediately underlie the epidermis. 


may be used by the opponent of a speaker or writer. 
The counter-argument to this Is called the authypophora . 
V hen . tbe statement takes tbe form or a series of ques¬ 
tions it becomes epemtesu or erofents . [LL., < Gr Ar¬ 



resting upon columns; a cov¬ 
ered colonnade; a pillared 
hall; specifically, one of the 
halls with huge pillars char¬ 
acteristic of Egyptian archi¬ 
tecture: used also attribn- 
tively. 

The cutminuling point and cli¬ 
max of all this group of building 

I.i/f. (ir ‘ bWPftylWi < hypo, under, 4 stylos, pillar.] 

t ; - V *»vnvnnfi, |;muic t a veu Ui LUC “J |>0»W|11 , || t Of It) SOO UYPO- 

r o°t-cap are de- Ii> p"o-«yii'ii.|»he, liip"o-[or hai‘po-]sln'a-fTd? -fg, n. 

In ancient masic, the separation of two tetrachorda by 
the interval of a tetrachortl. [< Gr. hyjrosynaph ?, < 
■ym.] 

Geom . The side of 



,%t y.»ke c to undi ' r -+ 

Lulling the heteromorphoiis nympiul^ormf of’ certain ^°]. n 

iciirids. ».*» tvrncrlvnblfiu •*' poi <-huso, hai-pot'e-niiis. w. Ge> 



< I!YPODKKMA 4 ‘TOMY.l 

liyn^o-drr'mUs hIp’o^i*r # inIc or hnl'po-(xin), a. ]. 
Of or pertaining to the area 
under the skin; introduced — 
or found under the skin; as, 

a hypoilrnnlc syringe or in- flr ~ ' W qj V 

jection; a h ypru}*rmlc para - ^ ***' ~ ‘ 
site. 2. Zoot. Of or per- 


— - j** sjv MVriviv}ivv 4 , untnitu ur 

hyphal outgrowth from the margin of the thallus of a 

__ t ^roi.,-„. a ue nroHoaiac crustaceons lichen. [< hypo- 4 Gr. thallo*, young 

{Anc.J+o*.) L*n anam^tle trlpody combined eplsjmtheilc- ■ ^ 1,oot ’ '< be luxuriant.]—h y"|i°-| linl'JI n( e , a. 

lHnible dimeter catahrtic. See phosoihao. *» } hai poth'ec, «. 1. Cit\ Law . 


- T f . hip' 6 r-ke niat'ic, a . Oforper- 

taimng to hyjgjrehesis. — liyporcliPinntlc nroModiae 

(Arte, I*rox.) «n anapehtle trlpodr--— 1 — 1 - -- 

ally with an famble dimeter catalc..... .... *. 

Iiyp'tir- 4 -Iieine, Inp'Sr-kTin, n. Gr, Antiq. A choral 
ode, originally in honor of Apollo, accompanied with 
mnsic and pantomimic dance. See choral. [< Gr 
hyitorchuna, < Inj]x>, under, 4 orchwituti, di 
liyp or-cliem*; liyi>"«ir-clie , iiui+. 


li) p^o-^ler'mle 
— Iiji^ihI er'm 1 e-iil-Jj', 

I< a -nl- 1 V, (plr. 
liyji' / o-«ler / mle, w. J. J fetL A medicine used by in¬ 
jection Into the cellular tissues directly under the skin. 
2. A hyixxlermic syringe or injection, 
h v|> /ir o-’<Ier / iiil*, nip’o-^lyrimis or lnd'po-, n. ]. The 
Fiyiioblast. 2. Z(*4. The hypoderma. [ < Gr. hyixh 
Uermls, < hy}>o, under, 4 derma , skln,< derd, ilav.J 
Ji j i» // o-<ler-moe'I) - win, liln*o-<lyr-moc'l]-sis, n' Jfed, 
The ojx'ration of hypodermic Injection; specifically, the 
hypodermic injection of a quantity of fluid, as of warm 
water iu cholera. [ < hypo- 4 Gr. derma , akin, 4 kty- 
*is, a drenching,] 

liy)»*o-igiv')«*, hlp'o-jt'ic, a. Ghem. Of, pertaining 
to, or derived from the peanut (Arachls hyporjsea). [< 
hypo 4 Gr. gain , earth.] - li\pogade acid, a white 
crystalline compcmod <r lfl ll^Oj) said to exist in peanuts 
li}’ra'le, hip*o-gas tre'li o/ -trtjdd, n. [-li-a, 
pi.} Sjtona. A spicule whose tangential rays lie in the 


lance.] 

p n ; , ( ;The HypudMTOMnJection Ap- [Or., A 

!i j l>' n - <1 e r' 111 a 1 $ ; y dance accomiauded by the hyporchwne 1 J 

li j ,i”o-ilor-in«I'lr}; ],oi-pe.'taii(xiii), n. [ heb.^.I i. 

inU-u 1 ^. ^ I hat which forms either in fact or hypothesis a ground¬ 

work or supi>ort Tor anything; a fuodamental principle or 
postulate; u basis. 2 . J fetaph. ( 1 ) An individual nature 
with its characteristics as inhering in a substance and 
giving It a distinct character; a distinct Individual sub¬ 
sistence: distinguished Trom the substance or Mug In 
which it Inheres. Compare essence; stustance. 

If the Indlvldiml nature be rational, the mtetnnce as lmv- 
lng It Is n person. In thissens<‘ the hvp^jstasls was regjirded 
bv the scholastic philosophers as the third degree In the ev'- 
olutloii ot Is-lDg. See nEixo; pekson. 

(2) A logical substance; anything, whether ti substance 


pledge or mortgage of either lands or goods as security 
for debt where the proi>orty pledged remalne in posses¬ 
sion of the debtor. 

The possession of the ple<l(re (pigTiUs) passed to the creditor; but 
U»e possession of ihe thing hyjK»theeated (hyiMitheca) did not. 

Kent Commentaries vol. 11 , pi. v.lect. xl, p. 578. 
(2) The thing plwlged or hypothecated. 2. Scots Law. 
A security established by law in favor of a creditor on a 
thing remaining in the debtor's hands; especially, the 
landlord's lien on the crop and stock of his tenant for rent. 

The same practical results which the English system produces by 
allowing landlords to distrain for rent are chiefly attained in Scot- 
land hj applying to landlord and tenaot tbe Romanised Law of 


gastral wall. [< uvro- 4 Gr. gasttr , belly.] liv"po- 
ifiis'lrnlt. 

I»viru-'trie Lxm\ a. 1. Of or pcrbiinlng to the 
hypogastrinm; as, the hyjx>gaettic artery or region. 2 . 
(’rust. Metagiistne.— li j iro-ans'lro-eele, n. Pa¬ 
thol. An abdominal hernia below the umbilicus.— 
liyi»"o-Kit*"iro-<ll<l'y-iniiM, n. Terat. A double 
monster uniUnl ab^lominnlly lx k low the navel. 

li> l>"o- 2 'n w'trl-um, hlp’o gas'tri-um, n. [ tui-a, rtl.\ 
The region at the lower part of the abdomen 011 the mid¬ 
dle line. [< Gr. hymejaxtrion , lower belly, < huix), un¬ 
der, 4 OdxGr, belly.] 


Hurt 

FI. S. Maine Early Hist. Institutions led. lx, p. 277. [J. M. ’75.] 

[< T. hyjxjtheqve , < LL. hytrotheca, < Gr. hyrmthekP, 
pledge, < hijiK\ under, 4 tithhni, place.] liy"i»o- 
tlieVaJ; li.V*polliVkJ. 1 

hyd^dli'o-cn-rj’, 113 -potliV-en-to-ry, a. 
— nytmtheenry nelimu an srtloo for possession of 

cekeJfe a p tl °" , i or ( > a P lie, j om c»°n, Nation, etc., con- default 0 /payment® or forVts^ale ln^PM’inent’yuieXbt . 111 
eeneilorconsidered as having disUnetlveeharucteristies. Iiy-polli'c-eate, hai-iwth'e-k^t, ft. [-ca'ted- -ca’- 

i.’i m . .x ^ CC *‘ JR**' 0) Anyoneof tbepersonsof the tino.J Law. To give (persons! property) in pledge as 
Holy Trinity. security for debt, in financial usage, delivery to the 

Hence, we call the three persons of the Trinity three hupostnsrs e f<?< Itor of the property pledged usually attends, though by 
or subsistences. K.-F. t'oeab Philos, p. 493. f«n. ’7R.] c,vI1 ,uw possesion of the hypothec did not pass. 

( 2 ) The separate personal subsistence of each of the three .• He t^VUliam] had no power to hypothecate any port of the pub- 

JSS^tS °uni^ n divmeT^ToTX rlT?? 4rL ;/ E T a “" vo1 ; f V, 2 ' “-.f■ ’• • 

Godhead. See Tutnity. t< hyirothecatus , pp. of hy}X)theco, < hypothecs ; see 

T , , . . * hypothec.] — Iiy •]H»tli'e-ca"tor, v. One who 

-,4 iwa i,? k ^n%r,''nAV«.r Tt* ^ c . ur l t t, f s r dcbt - r 

with attnliuos, for Ihe throe Persons each and equally possess all V ~\ n hai-potll e ke'shun, n . Law. I , 

the divine attributes, w. t i. T. SiiEiip Hist. Christian Doctrine A lieu given by contract by a debtor to his creditor on 
vol. 1 , bk. iii, ch. 3, p. 805. js. *63.] -’ 1 - ‘ .- 

4. Pathol. (1) A settling down or a fluid of the body. 

. as the blood; a passive congestion from weight; as, //;/- 

jtoxtaxis of the lungs. (2) A morbid deposition of mli- r -- _ - . -. . 

mentary matter witiiln the Ik sly. 5 . Alchemy. One of lontr >- [ < LL. hyjx>theca(io(n-), < hyjrotheco ; see nv- 
the three elements—salt, sulfur, and mereury—of which pothkcate.J 

all material btxlies were sup]x>sefl to consist. [< Gr, 11 3^^po-llie'el-iiin, hoi'po-thl'sl-um or hip'o-the'cl- 

x-- ' - • - ' ,,m ” rM ~* plexus of hyphal tissue 

- 4 Gr. thtk?, case, < 
©4 


movable property as security for debt, but without pass- 

llUr IWlWUiioOliin e%f 1_ it __ x J * «.» 



w ith ep\gene and rolcardc. 2. of or p<Ttaining to crys¬ 
talline rockaassnpjiosed to be or subterranean fonnation. 

The existence of white-hot water. eveD in rocks which have 
reached the surface, is a fact of no little significance in the theo¬ 
retical consideration of huftogene action. 

ARCH. <;riK!K (Jeoioqy bk. Hi, pt. I, p. 227. [SUCM. *82.] 

[< HYrO-4 OENE.l 

liy-pod'e-iioiis, Iiy''po-g!oM'*iil, etc. See hypo-. 
hyp // o-ge'oiiw, hlp'o-li ue, a. rnderground; ••specially, 

In botany, growing or fruiting underground, as truffle* and 
otherfongi. liyp"o-gn'antt l»yp"o-gti;'o»i*$t hyp". 

o-ge'nnt, 

Ii 3 I."o-ge'mn, I hlp*o-jl um or -ge'nni. n. J-o k'a, />/.] I.y-pos'lA-Ilze^ fiaiWtn’-taiz 
1>3P »-g»’ .. t The part of a building situated be-li y-pos'ln-t Ue, izino.] To a; 


\Vc do not find, Indeed that the hypostatic pre^xistence of 
Christ was an article of their fthc Nazarr-nes’l creed. <7. t 1 FlSHER 
Sujremat. Origin of Christ (unit y essay v, l. 319[«’86.'] 

3. Pathol. Kesulllng from downward jjressure; as, //y- 
jtostalic congestion. [< Gr. hy/roxta/ikox, < hyito, un¬ 
der, 4 hUtTmi , stand.] li 3 "))<i-m*i 

— liyposinilc ti ii I on, the union of two natures In the 
one person or hypostasis of Christ. 

TTie union of tbe two natures in Christ la a personal or hypostatic 
union. C. Hodok tfyst. Theol. vol. II, pt. ifi, ch. 3. p. 390. [s. ‘72.] 

— 1 j y"po-stal'lc-nl-Iy. adc. 

1 E» ft. [-TIZEIi; -TI*- 
ascrllve substantial or 


: o»/t; nil; lft=Lrad, [ft = futwre; c = k; church; «l!i = fAe; 


hypotenuse. 

- . .', - s I, A prop- 

osition or principle taken for granted as a premise from 
which to discover or to reach a conclusion; u logical sup¬ 
position; more widely, a supposititious or Imaginary stntc 
of things assumed as a basis of reasoning; as, the angles 
being equal by hyjnthesi*, the sides must be equal. 

Jtlijxjtheses, thn( Is, propo»ition« which are assumed with prob¬ 
ability, in order to explain or prove something else which cannot 
otherwise lie explained or proved. 

_ , . # Hamilton Logic Iect. xlv, p. 188. [o. ft l. ’00.] 

2. Jxtmc. ( 1 ) The condition or alternative involved In a 
hypothetical judgment or syllogism. (2) Tbe conclusion 
of an argument from consequent (or consequences) to 
antecedent. 3. In the sciences, a tentative conjecture 
assigning provisionally a cause for know n facts, to be used 


go, sing, ink; ho; thin; zh = azure; F. boh, dline. 


<,from; f, obsolete; $, variant. 














hj polliesist 




. _, —..- j "j> 

a startin^-poini for experiment ami investigation which, rocks which contain organic remain*. f< hti*o- 4- Gr 
by the discovery of new facte, may uphold or disprove z&l, life, < zab, live.] 
the conjecture, and aid in reaching the true theory. hypped, hyp'pish. Same as hiprkd, etc. 

Scientific hypotheses *re not (as Apelt expresses himself)' as*er- jO’l^pO^grifl* Sniuc 88 HIIM’OOltlFF. 
tions which have been floating in the air, and are laid hold of’; «yp 


ll> till* 

‘)« e to lhe lowe!,t art j d, : in «*>» form of a brush or a broom. f< AS. 

< L. hyssopus, < Gr. hyssopos, aromatic plant, < ileb. 
Izbph, aromatic plant.] 

his'ter-arji-Q, w. Pathol. Neuralgia 

- - « ret „ i it i—n'' a the womb; uterine pain. [< Gr. hysteralgls, causing 

they are the rrsult. of regiija”r reflection 'on ex jK-riem-Mi, and, [J. ll)|>Nl-, i Derived from (froekAy/wlfoil lligh’iprob. con- *»ler-n|'iHc WOmh ’ **" paiD l 

Z~ r T P M h LZ‘^: ■’iSSSi* Z^VmJSSXli C °rr ne ifT hfcVan'thua, Hot. Having 

■•- 606 - vel^’high^^^minsu^lly^hl^^Tlyp- liracli ** yf ^ 

b^d Vnl’lsr'af'thc^'Matay^Sf 'Sfldu^ihyp ffift *’»'•""’tcr-capo-iny, hieUer-ec't/mni, 'n. Surg. The 
lirneli // y*ccpli»n l'ic, Iivi>"Hi-brnch"v-cndi / - operation of complete removal of the womb by excision. 

-1 5 . ' l< HYSTEit -f Gr. ektom?, < ek. out, 4- temnb, cut.] 

i*y hiB't£r-i' 8 is, n. Physio*. Molecular 

friction due to magnetic change or stress; that property 
of a medium hy virtue of which work is done in chan¬ 
ging the direction or intensity of magnetic force among 
its parte. [< Gr. hysteresis, < hysteros, iatter.] 

The permeability varies enormously with the amonot of the mag¬ 
netising force, and in a manner desperately complicated hy mag¬ 
netic reteotiveness, hysteresis according to Ewing's designation. 
[c'p^W j ,OMSON Ma * h ‘ and Phy9 ' voL ui, art. ci, p. 478. 

n. 


pt. v, 1134, 

4, Loosely and generally, an unsupported or ill-sup¬ 
ported theory; a supposition advanced with little to war¬ 
rant it; a mere guess or conjecture. [< Gr. hyjx)thesis, 
supposition, < hypo, under, -f tithbni, place.] 
Synonyms: conjecture, guess, gcheme, speculation, sup- 

f ioflition, system, theory. A hypothesis Is a statement of what 
s deemed possibly true, assumed and reasoned upon as If 
certainly true, with a view of reaching truth not yet surely 
known; especially, in the sciences, a hypothesis is a compre¬ 
hensive tentative explanation of certain phenomena which 
is meant to include all other facts of the same class, and 
which Is assumed as true till there has been opportunity 
to bring all the related facts into comparison; if the hy¬ 
pothesis explains all the facts, it Is regarded as verified; till 
then it is regarded as a working hypothesis , f. e., one that 
may answer for preseat practical purposes. A hypothesis 
may he termed a comprehensive gvess. Theory is used 
of the mental coordination of facte and principles, that 
may or mny not prove correct; a machine may be perfect in 


i>ryni"no-doii'tlii(r*ff. & n.— hyp'no 

fng long crowns, as the true molars of most Boridse.— 
hyp-Kog'rn-phy. n. The science of the observation or 
description of the heights of the earth’s surface above the 
sea-level.— hyp"*o-grni>h'ic, liyp"Nii-grn pli'ic»n I, 
A speculation may he wholly of the brain, resting upon no a (~ liyp''H«t-plio'!n-n ♦ n. Med. A morbid dread of high 
facts worthy of consideration; a system noites many facts, places.— liyp^HO-pliyl'l uni, n. Iiot. A bract, or the like, 
phenomena, or doctrines Into an orderly and consistent in , tl l« inflorescence. Compare euphyllum. liyp'wo- 
whole; we speak of a system of theology. Compare syno- , Pbyl, ? liy p'Ho-pliylU.—liyp-Hoph'yl-ln-ry, a. 
nyma for ouesb.— Antonyms: certainty, demonstration, H yp'M-Iolfi, hip'si-laid, a. Having the form of the 

discovery, fact, proof. Greek ... 

Phrasea: —double i fluid hypothec!* ( Efee .), the yimlon v 
hypothesis that electricity consists of two tenuous and Im- 

tcouous imponderable fluid, the particles of which repel each P et ^ ^9*? OD ly as Most High, and regarded fire and 
other, but attract and are attracted by all matter. light as his special symbols. f< Gr. Jfypxisfatioi, a 

liy-potli'e-fclKt, hoi-peth'g-sist, n. One w ho suggesia Christian sect, < hypxi , on high.] 
or defenda a hypothesis. Ii j-|>olli'e-tI*f j, liyp-som'c-tpr, hip-sem'g-tfjr, n. An instrument for 

The notion of ohjecting hypothetists ... is singularly at vari- treasuring the height above the sen-level by determining 

ance with the facts of the case. S. P. THEGELLES On Daniel. Dr- ^ ' *-‘ l “ 

fence of Authenticity p. 225. [axes. ’64.] 

Hy-pof li'e»*lzc, hQi-peth'g-saiz, vi. [-sized; -si“zixo.] 

To conceive or suggest hypotheses. 

We can hypothesize . even if we cannot prove and establish. 

H. Melville Moby*Dick ch. 85, p. 415. [u. ’51.] 

hy-polli'c-Nlset; h]-|uKli'c-llzct, 
liy^po-tlipt'le, I hoUpo-thet'ic (xm), -al, a. llav- 
liy"l>o-ilicf / lc-al, f ing the ... 


w i -co n'c h o ih, a. Or anion', li aving an orbltai index ex¬ 
ceeding 85.—1|yp"Hi-loph"n-dim'li-dje, n. pt. Ilerp . 

A Mesozoic fanilly of dfnosaurlans. 11 yp^Mi-lopli'n- 
doiit «• (t-j?-)“liyp // wi-lnpli / o-(lont, liyp'^i-lopli"- 
tt-dnn'lonl, o.—uyp' , Hi-l«p!i"o-don'f id, n.— llyp^- 
sl-prym-ni'me, w. pi. Main. The J+doroinae. 11 yp"*!- 
pryni'nn*i, n. (t. g.)—liyp"Nl-pryiii'uiiiUs livp'Ni- 
pryni'nnid, <i.-~ II i p^Hi-pry m // iin-dnn-ti / iijr, n. Tr „ , a ., 
pi. Mom. A subfamily of small inaeropodoid marsupials . L ’ ; J . 
having feeble claws and the hind feet with opposable hal- J| y^-t^'rl-a, his-tl'n-a, n . Med. A nervous affection 
,ux * nyP"»i -jiryni 'iin - don, n. t (t. g.t —liyp'Ni- occurring typically in paroxysms of laughing and crying 

-doni, a. llav- alternately, with a choking sensation in the throat, but 

lMfiar /Mriz/op _ --- -^ <a _ m ^ > .« « 


often as a counterfeit of some organic disease; hysterics. 

Hysteria may be fitly called mimosa, from it« counterfeiting so 
many diseases, — eveo death itaelf. 

(JOLERIPOfi Table Talk May 23, ’30. 
[< Gr. hustera , womb, prob. < hysteros, latter, lower.} 
— cnCnleptic hysiferin, a form of hysteria attended 
by sudden suspension of the action of the senses and of the 
will-power. 


upsilon or U; hyoid. [< Gr. hypsiloeidts, < Jiy«-te'rl-«e, his-tl'n-ac, n. One subject to hysteria. 
, upsilon, -f eidos; sec -oid.] liyN-ter'ii’, his-ter'ic, n. . il^re.] A fit of hysteria. 

hiD'si^c'ri-on, n. Ch, IM. One »/ iL 


of the nature of, or affected with hysterics or hvsteria; 
as, a hysterical paiient. 

Faith oomore hinders lhe sinking of the spirits (as it is called) in 
an hysteric illness than the rising of the pulse in a fever. 

J. \\ ESLEY Sermons voL ii, ser. xli, p. 7. [a. A X. ’18.] 

2. Like h)>terica; fltfullv and violently emotional; as, 
hysterical religion. [< L. hystericus, < Hr. hyxftriko*, 
< hysttra , uterus.] Iiy*-ler'le;. — hysterical lit- 
Knotty (I\ithol.), a mental derangement characterized by 
sudden and uncontrollable changes of emotion. 

— Ii j w-ter'le-nl-ly, adv. 


the atmospheric pressure through observation of the 
boiling-point of water. [< hvpso- -f -meter.] 

— liyp-KomV-lrj', n. The art of measuring, by 
any method, the heights of points upon the earth's sur- . # . 

face above the sea-level.— Iiyp^xo-inel'rlc, li j p". Ikyw-tcr'I-clKtu, his-ter'i-sizm, n. Med. The aggregate 
ao-met'rlp-aJ, a. —liyp''xo-tiict / rIe-aI-Iy, adv. phenomena manifested by hysteria. 
i«yp -ko'kIk, hip-sO^sis, n. Gr. Ch. 1 . The elevation his teriics, n. jd. 1. Aparoxysmorpar- 

of the Host; also, of the panagia. 2. The lfftingupof oxyama of hysteria, especially w hen characterized by 
. ' * i , the cross; also, Holy-Cross dny (Sept. 14). f< Gr .hyp- uncontrollable or apparently uncontrollable emotional 

- ? , ^ nature of or based on liy- M elevation < hi/M. on hieh.^1 yi outbursts or changes. 2. Hysteria, 

pothesis, assumed conditionally or tentatively as a basis j | I> (I , r j hip-ft'rQl Ich I a Situated below the 'H^fcr-l'llw, his’tgr-oi'tis or -I'tis. ji. Pathol. Inflam- 
ror argument or investigation; conditional; suppositional. the fln-ra^ See illus. un- , Nation of the womb" [< Hr.hystera, womb.] , 

Geometry would be ondistingubhahle from a mere hypothetical dcr liETEROcERCY. II. «. A hypural bone. [< hyp- 11 > / Derived from Greek hysteva , the womb, ute- 

^ ._. + Gr. own, tail.] Uy-lor- f ru^seeHvsTEmA): comhimng fonne. ,kno- 


ii,^h. l 3[ i p. t 28i. ^ Theory vo1 * *’ pt ‘ *’ blt ’ *’ l,rmnch I, j rap-, I Derived from Greek hyrax (hyrac-\ nhrrw- 

.< Proofing hypothoucal^. < ^ 

blackish-brown product of the South-Afrlcan hyrax, said 




G»r. hyixrthetikos, < hyjwthesis; aee hypothesis.] 

Pbraaea, etc.hypothetic clmiKe, period, or 
sen t once (Gram.), a clause, period, orsentence expressing 
condition or supposition.— h. inference, sec inference. 
— Ii, judgment, a judgment asserting something on the 
basis of some circumstance which must he granted as real 
before the assertion becomes literally or actually true. The 
supposition may be either a condition, giving a conditional 
judgment , or an alternative, giving a disjunctive judgment , 
or hoth these combined, giving a dilemmatlc judgment; as, 
if the wind changes, it will grow' warmer (conditional); 
either the wind will change or It will storm (disjunctive); 
If the wind changes, It will either grow wanner or storm 
(dilemmatlc).— li, renliKin or in dualism, the meta¬ 
physical doctrine that the external world is known wholly 
by a kind of inference; opposed to presentational realism , 
which teaches that the soul immediately perceives material 
things as such.—h. Hyl]ng)»iii, a conditional syllogism In 
which the reasoning turns upon the assertion or denial of a 
hypothesis embodied In the major premise. In a hypothetical 
judgment. It embraces three classes. See hypothetical 
judgment, above. 

— liy"po-tlicl / lo-nJ-Jy, adv . Aa or in the man¬ 
ner of a hypothesis; conditionally; as an alternative. 
liy^po-thct^i-coMliK-jinic'tlvc, a. Using a disjunctive 


to have physiological effects resembling those of castoreum. 
hy-rn/el-iiiiil:*— 11 y-rnc'i-dtPt n. pi. Mam. The only 
family of Jfyracoidca— liy - rnc' id, n— hy - rnr' I - 
form, a. Having the appearance of a hyrax. — 11y~ 
rn.c"o-<Ion'M-d£e, n. pi. Mam. A Tertiary family of 
periasodactyl rhlnoceros-like ungulates having the upper 
molars and premolars alike and with cross-crests, the ex¬ 
ternal cusps of molars fused into walls, and canines devel¬ 
oped. 11 y-rnc'o-don, n. (t.g.)— Iiy-rac'o-doiit, a. 
“liy-rHc"o-don / tid, n.— liy-rnc^o-don'toid, a. & 
n.— Ily^rn-coUde-n, n. pi. Mam. An order or sub¬ 
order of ungulates w ith rodent upper incisors, numerous 
dorsolumbar vertebrae, and zonary placenta. — hy'r«- 
coid, a . & n .— liy^rn-roi'ile-ini, a. & M.-Ily"rn- 
co-the^ri-i'me, n. pi. Mam. A subfamily of lopblodoa- 
toid ungulates having the external lobes of the upper 
molars separated and the lobca of the lower scarcely 
united. 11 y^rH-eo-iiic^ri-tini, ». (t. g.)— hy"rn*co- 
the'i‘i-n n, a .— liy"rii-co-tlie'ri- 
ln(e» a. & n. 

Ity'rax, hai'rax, n. 1. A email hare- 
like hyracoidean ungulate mammal of 
Africa and adjoining Asiatic regions, 


proposition as either antecedent or conscqirentT'eaid'of a C 

hypothetical proposition or argument. See illns. under 

II> |» : »l'rl-olia,hip^t'ri<Q. n.pl. 1‘rotoz. Anonlcr 2- p] A genus typical of 

of ciliate infusorians with locomotive cilia restricted to Hyracidge. [< Gr. hyrax, shrew- 
the ventral surface of the body. [< hypo- 4- Gr. thrix ,. monse -J , . . . 

((rich-), hair.]—liyp-ol'rl-clions, a.—lij p-of'- I *^ r ’ ea . ,, . i “ an »,l? er *^ e . ni ' an ’ of 

l"l-CllOU K-l y adl' J * or TV'rtnminor tr» llvreflnin nn n«4 


liv-pot'ro-rliold, hal-pet'ro-ceid, n. A cun^cthat can 
be traced by a point ngidly connected with a circle 
which rolls upon the interior of another circle. [C.] [< 

HYPO—f- T HOC HOI I).] 

l!y"po-ly-]>o'*ls, hQi'po-tai-pO'sia or hip'o-ti-, 

Pses, pl.\ Rhet. * - 

2. A sketch or 

poses of Sextus_ f _ _ _ 

hy/joiyirdsis, < hy/to, nnder, -f ty/m; sec type.] 
liy"po-xan'lliln, ( hQi'jxj-zan'thin (xiu), n. Chem. 
liy' ]>o-xan / f lil lie, f A crystalline compound (C 6 H 4 N, 
O) found in various organa, and eapecially in the mus¬ 
cular tissue of animals, also in certain plants: formed on 
the decomposition of proteids. [ < Gr. hydranthos, yel¬ 
lowish-brown, < hypo , under, 4- xanthos. vellow .1 Knr'- 


olnet; war' 


), < hypo , under,-f xanthos, yellow.] war'-, y ,°' 
'kliie$.— liy"po-xa n't file, a. 

hln.AT'ia « A __ i. . : 


or pertaining to llyrcanin, an ancient 
province southeast of the Caspian 
(called also Hyrcanian) sen. llj ri- 

ea lit. 

The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian 
beast. 8IL4EESCEAKE Hamlet act ii, ec. 2. 

hirse.] 

ItST. 

. _„ A grade of 

green tea from China. 

Hyson is a eomiptioo of yutsien. before 
the rains, and of Hi-chun, meaning'* flourish¬ 
ing spring.’ S. Wells Williams Middle 
Kingdom vol. ii, eh. 15, p. 47. [s. ’83.] 

— liy'Koii *Kkin", n. The worth¬ 
less part winnowed from hyson tea.— 
yon ii g liVKon, early-picked hyson tea. 
•'*Kpy^, fioi'-spol', u. Same as 1 -si*y. 


I ■ y p-t»x'l h, hip-ex 'w, n/Bot. A'notable’genus of hVn D fxnri n 1 Ahushv 

few-flowered scape of frequently yellow flowers 11. 
erecta of the eastern United States is known as star-grass. 

[< hyp- -f Gr. oxys, sharp.] 

hy^jm-zpnx'lw, hoi'po-ziQx'is or hip’o-, n. Gram. & 


* • --- -.lip’o-, n. itrani . Cu 

Rhet. 1 ho use of a verb with each subject in successive 
clauses, as in ‘the earth moves, the stars twinkle, night 
comes on apace.’ [LL., < Gr. hyjxtzevxis, < hyiro, under, 
4- zeufjityini, yoke. ] 

IIy"l>o-zo'a, hai'po-zo'a or hip'o-, n. pi. Zool. The 
ITotozoa. [< hypo- -f Gr. zOoji, animal.] 

— liy / 'po-z«>'nn, a. & v. 

Iiy"i>o-zo'I«*i, hokpo-zO'ic, a. 

IIyi>ozoa. 


family (Lalriatap), the only known spe¬ 
cies of the genns, about 2 feet high, 
with linear-lanceolate, entire, sessile 
leaves and smnll clusters of blue flow¬ 
ers. It is cultivated in the United 
States for reputed medicinal qualities. 
2. An unidentified plant furnishing 
the twigs used in the Mosaic purifica¬ 
tory and sacrificial rites, etc.: thought 
hy some to have been a sjiecics of mar¬ 
joram {Origanum maru); hy others, 


Of or pertaining to the 


ting relation to the womb or to hysteria.— liys"ier-o- 
rnr'VI-no'nia, n. Pathol. Cancerof the womb.— Iiys"- 
ter»o-c**le', «. Pathol. Hernia of the womb.—hy*"tVr- 
o-dyn'i-n, n. Med. Any pain of the womh.— bys"!er- 
OTep'i-li*i>-sy, n. Pathol. A form of hysteria presenting 
some symptoms characteristic of epilepsy.— hvK"trr-o* 
a— hys/'ter-og'e-ny,TTie produc¬ 
tion of hysteria.— Iiys'tcr-oid, a. Med. Kesemhllng 
hysteria, li yK^ter^oUdnlt.—li y steroid cimv iilslnn, 
same as iiyst can- epilepsy.—1 1 y H w t t*r-o Uo<-gy, «. Med. 
The part of medical science that relates to or treats of the 
womb.— hyw"tcr-o-miUiri-H, n. P\thol. 1 , Hysterical 
insanity *2. Nymphomania.— liyw^ter-oiiUe-ter, n. An 
instrument for measuring or examining the womb.—b y*"- 
ier*on'ciiK t n. Pathol. A uterine tumor.— liyK^ter-o- 
pa-rnl'y-sis, n. Pathol. Paralysis of the womb.- h 3 s'- 
fer-o-pliort*, n. Med. A pessary arranged for giving 
snpport to the uterus in falling of the womb.-lij>”- 
ter-o-l>ol'y-piiK» «. Pathol. Polypus of the womb.— 
liyK'tpr-o-tome, n. Sura. Ad Instrument for cutting 
through the mouth and neck of the womh by way of the 
vagina.— I 13 H^ter-oUo-my, «. Surg. The operation of 
cutting into or cutting out the womb. — li 3 *"ter-o- 
trn"elu*-lor'rini-pliy, «. Surg. A plastic operation 
for a lacerated neck of the womb by parlag the eages and 
confining them together hv sutures. ’ 
lijV'ter -o-g.eii'lc 1 , his'ler-o-jendc, a. Producing or 
concerned in the production of hysteria. [< hysteria 
H- Gr. gignomai, become.] lij ^''icr-os'e-noiiK^. 
liy^tcr*o*giMi'lt* s ,fl. More lately formed; develoiied 
m older partly matured tissues: said of intercellular 
spaces: opposed to protoqenic. [< Gr. hysteros , latter, 
+ gignomai, become.] liys^cr-ogV-iKHini. 
Iiy^lc-ronqirol'f-rtm, his't£-ren»pr©t'e-r©n. n. I, 
Rhet. The form of hyperbaton that inverts the natural 
order of words or clauses: as, “is yonr father well? is 
heyetalivc?” 2 .Logic. (1) That form of fallacy in which 
one asserts a consequent and then infers the antecedent; 
as, “iron is fusible; this is fusible, therefore it is iron.*’ 
(2) The offering of a theorem that depends upon an ax¬ 
iom as a proof of that axiom. [< Gr. hy si cron proftron, 
the latter first, < hysteros, latter, -f prottros, former.] 

II.VH"fer-opii'y-tn, his'ter-of'i-to, n. pi. Hot. A former 
group of plants embracing the class Fungi. ( < uystero- 
4 - Gr. phylon, plant.1— hy*"ter-oi>h'y-fnl' a. 
liyK'ier-n-pli 3 tp, hls'ter-o-falt, «. " 
dead or living organic matter; 
the order llysterophyta. 
liyMrlc-. Derived from Latin hystrix {hys(iic-). por¬ 
cupine: a combining form.—livs ,/r trLcl / n-KlK, n. Same 
as IIYSTRICISMIS.-llys-tric>i-die, n. pi. Mum. A 
family of hystricomorphons rodents, espetdally those of 
stout form, having spines, suhequal limbs, wide nasal region, 
and molars with exteraal and Internal enamel-folds; poreu- 
plues.— Iij-k'i ri-cul, «.—liys'trl-co!<!,«.& w.— 
tri-cPmi*, «. pi. Mam. A subfamily of IlystrirUlir, es¬ 
pecially those with imperfectly rooted molars and non-pre- 
henslle tail; Old World porcupines.— JiVK'iri-cime, a. Sc 
«.— liVK^trl-ciK'niiis. n. Pathol. A disuse In which 
the skin grows out into spine-like processes; norcupine»dls- 
ease of the skin. liy*''tri-oi'n-Ki*:.— II rl-ro- 
iiior'phn, n. pi. Mam. A suiK'rfamily of simplieldnit 
rodents, having etont zygomatic arches, enlaived infraorbit¬ 
al spaces, angles of the mandible at the outer sides of the 
lower Incisors, and fibulae distinct: Including porcupines, 
cavles, etc.—hys'tri-eo-morph, «.— hyjU'tri - co - 
mor'pliic, a.— liyx^tri-co-mor'phoiis, a. 

IIyK'lrlx, his'trix, n, [L.] Mam. 1. A genus tvpical 


t, «. 3 , A plant living upon 
a saprophyte. 2» A plant of 


sofa, firm, yak; at, fare, accord; elym^nt, j*r = over t eight, e = 


the enper-bush {Capparis sjrinosa ): The Hyssop {Hgs- of Hustricidiv. 2. I h-l A Dorcni>ine of this genus * 
?^ b L tl V l !f h *° r 2} tlK ; k ‘ oi *°P«s officinalis). hyIe ; roit, u [Scot.] l CmyS. hltci ^ ' 

Hible Hants, to have been the name of any common Iiytlic, lioith, /). A small haven. [<AS. hpfh.’] 


us«ge; tin, machine, 3 = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; ulsle; 






